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MOTOR CARS 

The birthyoar of the motorcar 
of today was 1876, when Otto 
developed the internal 
combustion engine to a 
workable form. Around the turn 
of the century, motorists had a 
choice of steam driven, petrol 
and electric self propelled 
vehicles. Today, engine design 
has advanced rapidly and tho 
motor car which started as a 
toy, has become a near 
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Editorial 


Cold War At our door-step 


THE biting winds of the cold war are blowing 
again, and the likely arena of Big-Power 
conflict is not Europe but the Indian sub¬ 
continent And if, by a quirk of fate, the war 
turns nuclear, it may envelope both East and 
West This is what makes the Afghanistan 
crisis (following the invasion of that country by 
Soviet troops) and the sequel -the feverish 
arming of Pakistan bv the USA, assisted by 
certain other Western Powers and also bv China, 
that makes the situationgraxc from India’s stand¬ 
point Pakistan may thus become a huge arsenal 

The pietences of both the Russian move in 
Kabul and the U S countci-move in Islamabad 
are worth noting. Russia explained that it 
wanted to “protect” Afghanistan against 
Western manoeuvres since the USA and other 
countnes were inciting the rebels who seemed 
determined to oust the Kabul regime In icality 
Russia has vanquished a buffer State in no time 
The USA has, on the contrary, contended that 
it is out to “save” Pakistan fiom the Soviet 
threat, and is therefore rushing massive arms 
supplies to that country Both Powers are 
grossly deceiving the world They arc making 
small Asian countries mere pawns in thenr 
political and military strategy 

India's stakes in this Big-Power tussle are, 
of course, high Our initial reaction to the 
Soviet occupition of Kabul was made known 
in the IJ N General Assembly in January when 
the issue of Soviet aggression was raised by the 
USA and other powers. Military interven¬ 
tion bv a power m the affairs of another country 
has to be deplored in accordance with the well- 
established punciples of international conduct 
India believes in non-alignment and has kept 
aloof from the military blocs, but it signed a 
Treaty of Friendship with the Soviet Union on 
the eve of the Bangladesh war in 1971 and has 
not violated it 

The pro-Soviet “tilt” which the treaty 
indicated was “corrected” during Mr Morarji 
Desai’s regime since he followed a policy of 
genuine non-alignment Tn fact, he was sus¬ 
pected of being pro-U S A . though not anti- 
Sovict But the new crisis caused by the U S 
decision to supply massive arms to Pakistan, 
with China also promising to start or rather 


resume its flow of arms to Islamabad, poses a 
challenge to India’s foreign policy which it 
would be unwise and even dangerous to ignore. 

Mrs Gandhi seems to have accepted at its 
face valuethc Soviet assurance that it will with¬ 
draw its forces from Kabul as soon as their 
presence was no longer considered necessary. 
But President Zia has echoed the American 
apprehensions that the Russian Bear is there to 
stay permanently because Moscow intends to 
establish a base there so as to control a key area 
in the Asian continent. Even if there is a with¬ 
drawal of Soviet troops at any time, it may be 
only for the record, in reality Communist agents 
will continue to be in firm occupation of Afghan 
territory The “withdiawal” would be yet 
another deception 

There have been moves and counter-moves 
galore since the Afghan cmsis developed Two 
of the developments call for special notice To 
appease India and dispel its feats that the supply 
of massive armaments from various sources to 
Pakistan would pose a danger to its southern 
neighbour and upset the balance of power in the 
sub-continent, the U S A has offered to supply 
certain kinds of sophisticated military equip¬ 
ment to India also But Mis Gandhi has not, 
and wisclv, swallowed the bait Secondly, 
Picsidont 7ia of Pakistan, who has on previous 
occasions been uitRu 1 ! of India and dev lined to 
accept it as .1 mijor power, h.is lately been 
pressing this lountrv to take the initiative to 
resolve the crisis and peisuade the Russians to 
withdraw from Kabul India, he has suggested, 
must as a region.d power assert its position to 
help defuse the crisis. At the same time he has 
pointed out that since a major power is directly 
involved, a global response would be necessary 

President 7ia went further he put India in a 
tight spot, presumably at Washington’s prompt¬ 
ing, by suggesting that a joint team of India, 
Iran and Pakistan (a sort of peace-keeping force) 
should patrol the Pakistan-Afghan border to 
prevent further infiltration and also to check 
any aggressive moves by the Communists Such 
participation by India may bring this country 
into a dnect conflict with Moscow, and this is 
precisely what Pakistan and the Western Powers 
wish for. 
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U.N.I.D.O. Fiasco in Delhi 

The thrcc-wcek dialogue 
between the world’s rich and 
poor nations, which concluded 
in Delhi on f ebruaiy 9, proved 
virtually fruitless, with the pros¬ 
perous group refusing to budge 
from their rigid stand not to 
share their riches and industi lal 
technology with the rest of the 
world and not to make any 
substantial contribution for the 
latter’s welfare The UN 
Industrial Development Confe¬ 
rence adopted, by 83 votes to 22, 
a “Delhi Declaration and a Plan 
o! Action”, but it was in effect 
a meaningless gesture The 
“Group of 77”, representing 119 
countries, forced a vote at the 
concluding plenary session on 
its original proposals, summarily 
rejected by advanced nations 
earlier after conference Picsident 
P V Narasimha Rao’s media¬ 
tory efforts failed The indus¬ 
trialised countries stubbornly 
refused to make any concessions 

China and the Socialist bloc 
countries voted with the deve¬ 
loping countues 

The effect of the vote is that 
the developing countues’ pro¬ 
posals for a global fund, an 
industrial financing agenev and 
several others relating to tech¬ 
nology transfer and systems of 
consultation now form part of 
the New Delhi Declaration and 
Plan of Action, in furtherance of 
the Lima target of securing a 23 
per cent share for the develop¬ 
ing countries of the world’s 
manufactures by the year 2000 

The vote marked a supre¬ 
macy of numbers. The funds 
and technology which the deve¬ 


loping countues have sought are 
supposed to come from the 
advanced countries, but arc un¬ 
likely to materialise 

After the “Group of 77’”s 
original proposals were voted 
by the conference, India’s Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs Minister Nara¬ 
simha Rao took up the docu¬ 
ments which had been circulated 
by the groups representing the 
rich nations and the Socialist 
bloc countues putting across 
their points of view The atti¬ 
tude of the Socialist bloc coun¬ 
tries was at first considered more 
helpful, but it too opposed the 
global fund idea. 

Conference President P V 
Narasimha Rao withdrew lus 
compromise proposals shortly 
before the plenary of the confe¬ 
rence following the “inflexible, 
unacceptable and totally nega¬ 
tive stand” of the developed 
countries 

The declaration urged that 
attention be paid to the increas¬ 
ingly widespiead demand that a 
considerable part of the vast 
resources spent on armaments 
be devoted to development The 
declaration considers as timely 
the idea of setting up a global 
fund for the promotion of indus¬ 
trialisation in developing coun¬ 
tries. Resources for such fund¬ 
ing could be generated through 
contributions by the developed 
countries and such countries 
which were in a position to do 
so, as well as through 
borrowings from capital markets 
backed by international gua¬ 
rantees wherever necessary. 

The grim proceedings of the 
final plenary climaxed efforts to 
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hammer out a consensus docu¬ 
ment which eluded the confe¬ 
rence since the developed coun¬ 
tries and the Third World stuck 
to their respective positions on 
almost all issues crucial to a 
new industrial order. Though 
the Socialist group voted in 
favour of the “Group of 77” 
document, the Soviet Union was 
quick to point out after the 
voting that the group had strong 
reservations about the key pro¬ 
posal regarding the global fund 
and some other matters. 

Two oil-producing countries, 
Saudi-Arabia and Kuwait, also 
expressed their reservations 
about the fund after having 
voted for the document. 

The developing countries, 
which sought in vain major 
concessions from advanced 
count] lesm the fields of industry, 
trade and technology, will now 
press their point at the forth¬ 
coming Special Session of the 
U.N. Assembly on the new 
strategy for the Third Dc\clop- 
ment Decade. 

Mr P V. N.irasimna Rao 
admitted that all efforts to avoid 
a confrontation had failed A 
spokesman of the “Group of 
77”, speaking after Mr Rao, 
blamed the developed countries 
for their “lack of political will 
and a flexible approach” which 
transformed the three-week-long 
discussions into a “dialogue with 
the deaf”. 

The “Group of 77” spokes¬ 
man said while his group had 
made the gesture of modifying 
its original position, the Group 
“B” of the rich did not budge an 
inch by way of reciprocation. 

The Group “B” spokesman, 
on the other hand, felt that the 
attempts to introduce “political 
issues” had made it difficult to 
reach a consensus 

The Delhi Declaration says 
that the fund, with resources 
coming mainly from developed 
countries, should be adminis¬ 


tered and controlled by the deve¬ 
loping countries. 

As part of the strategy for 
industrialisation of the Third 
World, the document empha¬ 
sises the need for redeployment 
of industries from developed 
countries on the basis of com¬ 
parative dynamic advantage, 
and the importance of a system 
of consultations as a means for 
promoting the restructuring of 
world industry. 


Police Commission Report 

The Police Commission, 
headed by Mr Dharam Vira, 
in its third report, has recom¬ 
mended that, to curb the wide¬ 
spread corruption among the 
custodians of the law, it is 
advisable to arrange summary 
punishment of delinquent police 
personnel without being 
influenced by political inter¬ 
ference. The Commission is 
understood to be of the opinion 
that a lot depended upon senior 
police officers and the politi¬ 
cians in arresting the menace 
of corruption A summary of 
the report was released on Feb¬ 
ruary 9. 

The Commission feels that 
the role of the police force has 
remained unchanged since the 
British rule, during which it was 
used to project the interests of 
the Raj The same things, some 
of the Commission members 
feel, arc continuing on a wider 
scale and in a worse manner. 
The Commission is expected to 
submit two more reports in the 
next six months and complete 
the task assigned to it. 

The third report observes 
that the policemen are increas¬ 
ingly getting corrupt because of 
political interference and influ¬ 
ence. If they did a lot of unfair 
things to please their political 
bosses, why would they not do 
the same things themselves 7 
Inculcation in policemen of a 
sense of duty, a value for virtues 


and dedication to tin task 
assigned during their training 
would prove futile unless an 
atmosphere was created in 
which a corrupt person knew 
that he would be severely dealt 
with. 

The Commission members 
feel that a corrupt policeman, 
in fact, progresses in the pro¬ 
fession while an honest officer 
faces threat of harassment and 
transfer! Today’s environment 
has got poisoned. The Com¬ 
mission was of the view that so 
long as political patronage of 
policemen exists, it is extremely 
difficult to punish the guilty. 
It also feels that increase in 
emoluments alone will not help 
check corruption in the force 

The Commission, in its 
earlier report, had said misuse of 
police force could be checked 
by changing the conduct rules 
so as to stipulate that police 
personnel would insist on written 
orders from their superior 
officers. Written orders should 
also be obtained fi om the Minis¬ 
ter or other superior authorities 
if they wanted specific direc¬ 
tives to be implemented 

In its interim report 
submitted last year the Com¬ 
mission had proposed an addi¬ 
tional expenditure of Rs 2,000 
crores for improving the emolu¬ 
ments, housing facilities and 
weaponry for the police force 

Another Rs 500 crores was 
suggested to modernise jails 
which the Commission felt were 
dilapidated, ovcitrowded and 
without proper facilities 

The other members of the 
Commission are Mr N K 
Reddy, retired Judge of the 
Madras High Court, Mr K F. 
Rustomji, former Director- 
General of the Border Security 
Force, Mr N S Saxena, Mem¬ 
ber of the Union Public Service 
Commission, a n d Mr C V. 
Narasunhan, Member-Secretary. 
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Report on Scheduled Castes 

The Commissioner for Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes submits an annual report 
to the < cntial Government on 
the condition of fhoci.istes and 
tribes, bm a/nu'sl ciuy lime it 
is a dislii .iituimg story In 
his 25(fi rtpoji, published oil 
February 10 . it ha . tailed upon 
the C’ential and Stale Govern¬ 
ments to take “spmal steps" 
to Infill the aspiiation of people 
of these communities to get 
adequ.Keu puseiiialion in posts 
and appointments as pmvided 
in the C'onstilution 

The Commissioner has 
pointed out 111 it thicc decides 
h.ul passed sime the mtioduc- 
ti‘>ii oi the piimipJe of resciv.i- 
tu»n ol posts and appointments 
for the Sehcehiled Casks and 
Scheduled 1 ubes and vet the 
representation ol these weaker 
sections eve n in Cl e-s Ilf posts 
has beui ve.iv m.nlei|ink not 
to speak of l|i<>hei post, hi ('lass 
I and II 

Hie i cpoi f sthssed the 
impei.iti\v, iisI foi adequate 
traininr l.iulilies to candidates 
belonging to iIk.v. communities 
so that (lie K.cru'd \ icinucs in 
all-India and otlu i Central 
Services wcie lulls utilised It 
has recommended that the 
Bureau ot Public I nteipii.es 
should ere ito an "ellective cell" 
to deal with Scheduled Castes 
and Schedule d 11 ibes emplo\ees 
This cell should ensute the 
effective functionin': ot similar 
cells in public sector undei- 
takings 

The Commissioner has ex¬ 
pressed the view that the leason- 
mg and the objections of the 
Government in not accepting 
the piuicijilc of icseication m 
promotions within Class I on 
the basis of selection "seem to 
be untenable ' 

It was. tlioictore, strongly 
recommended that there should 
be reservations in piomotion.il 
posts or appointments within 


Class I "not only under/the 
Government of India but under 
the State Governments and 
public undertakings also”. 

The Commissioner recom¬ 
mended that the carry-forward 
o/ unfilled reserved vacancies 
should not be limited to three 
recruitment years but the reser¬ 
vation should be earned forward 
until the vacancies are filled by 
Scheduled C a s t e s 'Scheduled 
Iribcs candidates. The report 
strongly felt that in posts filled 
bv promotion on the basis of 
selection even against the un¬ 
reserved vacancies all cases of 
supei session of Scheduled Caste 
and Tube employees should be 
submitted to the Minister/ 
Minister ol State/Dcputy Muns¬ 
ter concerned for their pnor 
appioval 

Ihe Commissionei loll that 
it was desnable to have reser¬ 
vation for employees ol the two 
communities in the allotment of 
geneial pool accommodation 
coriesjvi'iding to the reserva¬ 
tion in .eiviees. The Commis¬ 
sioner has rci'eiated the e.ulier 
recommendation that all State 
Governments should intioduce 
the piovision ol a separate inter¬ 
view so that the selecting autho¬ 
rity would keep m view the 
lelaved standards for these com¬ 
munities loi revuutnicnf to the 
sei vices. 

Big Deficits in State Budgets 

A maiked deterioration in 
the luunces of the vai mus States 
is indicated tn the latest report 
ot the Reserve Bank of India 
The total budgetary deficits of 
the States in the current year will 
be over Rs. 892 crorc, compared 
to the figures for the last year 
The deterioration will become 
deeper, with further erosion of 
finances of States caused by 
“double damage” during the 
vear. by natural calamities like 
drought and deluge. Such 
blights cost in terms of relief 
measures and also cause a fall 


in revenue because of the dec- 
Ime in farm and factory produc¬ 
tion. 

According to the RBI, 1978- 
79 had ended on a happy note 
of a surplus ol Rs 142 irore but 
the current ycai was ordinarily 
to be in the ied to the extent of 
Rs. 131 crorc Things, how¬ 
ever, turned worse and the un- 
budgckd expenditure— payment 
of additional deanio.s allowance 
and revision ol paj-sc.dcs of 
employees, including police per¬ 
sonnel, debt idiot and other 
assistance to fanners, and the 
reduction in the sh.ue ol the 
States in the Union excise duties 
consequent upon adjustment of 
excise duties on petiole uni pio- 
duefs -lias taken the debut to 
Rs 750 ci ore 

Since the debut budgets 
have devoured the last \ ear’s 
surplus and then gone deficit 
to the extent ol Rs 7s0 uorc. 
1980-81 would open on a 
deterioration note o| i net dehut 
of Rs 892 croie, plus the v due 
of the damage caused to the 
finances of the St des bv natural 
calamities in 1979-80 

Ihe situation would have 
been worse it the States had not 
placed an addition.il location 
and othu buideii ol Rs 212 
croie on the people 1 he mobi¬ 
lisation elf addilioii.il I e soil* ccs 
by the Stales in 1*178-79 hid 
totalled only Rs 57 uoie 

Ol the 22 States o| the Union, 
only foui — Him. k lull Piodcsh, 
Jammu and Ka.lunn, Tamil 
Nadu and West Bengal - had 
surplus budget pioposals ior 
1979-80 The surplu.es are 
nominal, tanging between Rs 
5 3 croie (West Bengal).md Rs 
80 lakh (Himachal Pradesh) 
Deficits were, however, massive 
in Karnataka (Rs 80 3 uore), 
Rajasthan (Rs 42 5 nor c), 
Maharashtra (Rs 38 2 crorc), 
Andhra Pradesh (Rs 13 6 
crore) and Punjab (Rs 31 I 
crore) 
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R.B.I. attributes the dete¬ 
rioration in the overall budge¬ 
tary position ot States to a 
relatively higher growth m aggre¬ 
gate disbursements than in 
aggregate receipts. 

Pointing out that enlarge¬ 
ment in the scope ol taxation ot 
income originating from the 
larm sector and ensuring ade¬ 
quate returns from State under¬ 
takings would assist in the mobi¬ 
lisation ot additional resources, 
R.B.I. has stressed that addi¬ 
tional resource mobilisation 
needs to be stepped up so as to 
preclude resource availability 
trom cutting down on expendi¬ 
ture ducctcd to higher growth 
tempered with social justice It 
wants the resource mobilisa¬ 
tion cffoits in efficient utilisa¬ 
tion ot resources, including 
restraints on non-essential ex¬ 
penditure. 


India’s Peace Role in Crisis 

Although no concrete agree¬ 
ment was reached during the 
two-day talks held in Islamabad 
on February 5 and 6 between 
the Indian Foreign Secretary, 
Mr R D. Salhe, and the Pakistan 
aut houties on the Afghanistan 
crisis, the two countucs decided 
to continue the dialogue to 
bridge l)ie guli m their assess¬ 
ment of Die dangers atismg 
fiom the events in Kabul and 
the rush of arms to Pakistan. 
India ha, assured Pakistan that 
it would continue its efforts to 
persuade the Russians to with¬ 
draw from Afghanistan. While 
the Pakistan side thinks that the 
Russians have come to Afgha¬ 
nistan to stay on a permanent 
basis, New Delhi feels that they 
would move out after some 
time. 

The Pakistani President, 
General Zu-ul-Haque, favoured 
raising a peace-keeping mission 
consisting of India, Pakistan 
and Iran to facilitate withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Afghanis¬ 
tan and to give the people of 


Afghanistan an opportunity to 
decide their own future. He 
also wanted India to take' an 
initiative to restore Afghanis¬ 
tan’s independence. 

Gen. Zia, appreciating Mrs 
Gandhi’s assurances to him, 
said that India as a regional 
power must assert its position 
to help defuse the cn>is. He 
also said that India, with its 
Jugh level of relationship with 
the Soviet Union, might be 
useful m making that country 
understand its mistakes. 

Pakistan's perception of a 
solution of the crisis is in 
contradiction to that ol India, 
because Gen. Zia significantly 
stated that it was not a regional 
crisis and only a global response 
could remedy the situation since 
a super power had overrun “a 
sovereign country disturbing 
the equilibrium". 

in this context he exp laine d 
his reservations about the use¬ 
fulness of signing a no-war 
pact with India until some 
1 notions were removed He 
asserted, however, that the Simla 
Agreement was a virtual no-war 
declaration and there was no 
reason why the two countries 
could not improve their level of 
co-operation within the Simla 
framework. 

He maintained that although 
the latest Indian assurances on 
Afghanistan were encouraging, 
some of Mrs Gandhi’s state¬ 
ments were contradictory. He 
was particularly critical of the 
Indian stand on the Afghan issue 
in the U.N General Assembly. 
The public impression in 
Pakistan that Mrs Gandhi was 
pro-Soviet persisted. He was 
quick to add, however, that if 
India m its larger interest would 
like to maintain its high level 
of relationship with the Soviet 
Union, then why should 
Pakistan oppose it? 

Although Gen. Zia wanted 
India to assert its position to get 
the Soviet Union out of Afgha- 


mstan, he himself only indicated 
his likely response to possible 
initiatives, including the peace¬ 
keeping mission, without offer¬ 
ing a concrete formulation. 

He explained that the Soviet 
action in Afghanistan raised a 
larger question about its 
ultimate Objective. He refused 
to believe that as many as 80,000 
Soviet troops had gone to 
Afghanistan merely to restore 
law and order. 


India As “Grain Power’* 

The Union Agriculture 
Minister, Rao fiircndra Singh, 
hinted on February 3 at certain 
major changes in larm policy 
as part of the country’s second 
phase of agricultural develop¬ 
ment. The first of these will 
include upgrading of the existing 
blocks into agricultural manage¬ 
ment centres with full responsi¬ 
bility for production pro¬ 
grammes and provision of all 
services to farmers. He envisages 
that India would become one ot 
the few ‘‘Gram Powers” of the 
world. 

Addressing the 19th convo¬ 
cation of the Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute (I A.R.l ), the 
Minister said he did not favour 
putting restrictions on the export 
of agricultural commodities, 
simply to bring down the prices 
in tlie domestic market. 

Rao Uircndra Singh said the 
Government would train a large 
cadre of highly clliucnt agricul¬ 
tural managers for these 
management centres with the 
help of the National Institute 
of Management and others. 

He said the first phase of 
agricultural development was 
over with the new agricultural 
technology increasing the pro¬ 
duction and ending the food 
imports. The second phase was 
aimed at making agriculture a 
source of national wealth and 
prosperity of the masses. This 
would be by helping the farmers 
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to realise at least half of the 
agriculiuial pioduclion poten¬ 
tial At picscnt only one-fifth 
of the potenti<il is exploited. 

The Agnculturc Minister 
contended that with more than 
50 million hectares o| irrigated 
land and with .1 target of no 
in o 1 e than live tonnes per 
hectare o| loodgrams lorm these 
lands, n should be possible to 
double our lood and extension 
efiorts. I le ruled out both the 
Communist system ol collective 
l.irms .md the Capitalist coun¬ 
tries’ lai ninig as a highly sophis¬ 
ticated commercial venture for 
India India, he Iclt, would have 
to rel> on its own agricultural 
pattern 

Corruption Echoes 

Echoes ol corruption, misuse 
of power and undue exercise 
of extra-C’onstitutional authority 
for achieving personal ends and 
seif-aggrandisement were again 
heard in Parliament, and also 
in the entire country, when Mr 
Justice Vaidialingam’s enquiry 
report was presented to the 
Rajya Sabha on February 5 
The one-man commission had 
been appointed under pressure 
by Mr Morarji Dcsai in 1979 to 
report whether there was a 
pruna fane case in respect of 
the pcisistent allegations against 
members ot the family of Mr 
Dcsai and Mr Charan Singh 

The Commission held that 
while 11 ol the 15 charges 
brought against Mr Kanti Desai 
were baseless, in respect ol four 
there was .1 case. These allega¬ 
tions needed to be enquired 
into He advised a similar 
probe in 3 of the many charges 
against Mrs Gayatn Devi (wife 
of Mr Charan Singh). 

Mr Desai's I amily 

In respect of the charges 
referred to below against Mr 
Kantilal M Dcsai and/or Mrs 
Padma Dcsai, family members 
of the former Prune Minister 


(Mr Morarji Desai), the Judge 
said a formal inquiry under the 
Commissions of Inquiry Act 
would be justified:— 

(A) The circumstances relat¬ 
ing to the supersession of Mr 
O V Kuruvilla, then member of 
the Central Board of Direct 
Taxes, and the appointment of 
Mr V.V. Badami as chairman of 
the Central Board of Taxes in 
July, 1978, due to the exercise 
of vast extra-Constitutional 
powers and authority for perpe¬ 
tuating and aggrandizing his 
self-interest by Mr Kantilal M. 
Desai. 

(B) Due to the exercise of 
extra-Constitutional powers and 
authority over the governmental 
machinery for perpetrating and 
aggrandizing his self-interest, 
Mr Kantilal M Desai influenced 
the Government to relax its 
policy regarding the import of 
polyester filament yarn in August, 
1977, and further helped the 
Kapadia group in obtaining a 
licence to import the said com¬ 
modity. 

Tax Case 

(C) Mrs Padma Dcsai, 
utilizing her position as the 
daughter-in-law of the then 
Prime Minister and assisted by 
the use ol extra-Constitutional 
powers by her husband, Mr 
Kantilal Desai, over govern¬ 
mental machinery pressurised 
the Appellate Assistant Com¬ 
missioner of Income Tax in 
October, 1977, to give a favour¬ 
able judgement in her favour in 
her income tax appeal and 
thereafter brought political pres¬ 
sure on the concerned Commis¬ 
sioner of Income Tax not to 
file any further appeal to the 
Appellate Tribunal against the 
decision m her favour. 

(D) Due to the exercise by 
Mr Kantilal Desai of extra- 
Constitutional powers and 
authority over the governmental 
machinery for perpetrating and 
aggrandizing his-self-intcrcst. 


Dr Dharma Teja was issued a 
passport in May, 1977, which 
enabled the latter to leave the 
country when huge tax arrears 
to the extent of nearly Rs. 6 
crores were still due from him. 
All these and many other 
charges had been brought up 
openly by Mr Raj Narain 

Mrs Gayatn Devi 

The judge recommended and 
advised that a pruna facie case 
in respect of the allegations 
referred to below is established 
against Mrs Gayatri Devi, wife 
of the then Home Minister, Mr 
Charan Singh, so as to justify 
a formal inquiry under the 
Commissions of Inquiry Act. 

(A) Interfcience by Mrs 
Gayatri Devi using her position 
and authouty as the wile of the 
then Union Home Minister in 
the criminal proceedings relat¬ 
ing to the Chaukra incident. 

(B) Interference by Mrs 
Gayatri Devi using her position 
in the administration of U P by 
delaying and obstructing the 
orders of transfer passed by the 
U P Government in the matter 
of Mr Surendra Partap Singh, 
Kotwal 

(C) Receipt of Mrs Gayatri 
Devi (and/or Mi Vikram Singh) 
on her behalf from educated 
young people of fairly large 
amounts on the promise of 
providing them jobs 

End of Assam Crisis 

The 4-month old Assam 
crisis over the issue ol forcigneis, 
which caused considerable dis¬ 
ruption and much violence, was 
resolved at last on February 6 
when a formula was announced 
by the Central Government after 
full consultations with the 
student leaders who spearheaded 
the agitation. The Government! 
committed itself to hold elec¬ 
tions in Assam only after the 
names of foreign nationals were 
removed from the electoral 
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rolls. The assurance was con* 
tamed in an official announce¬ 
ment stating an agteement m 
principle on five of the eight 
demands of the All-Assam 
Students’ union whose represen¬ 
tatives held extensive talks with 
the Home Minister, Mr Zail 
Singh. 

The announcement said the 
Government would increase the 
number of ihcckposts on the 
India-fiangladesh border, and 
these would be better equipped 
Also, steps to check infiltration 
would be strengthened. 

All possible ciforts will be 
made to set in motion the neces¬ 
sary machinery to deal with the 
problem of foreign nationals 
effectively and speedily. 

The four other demands on 
which there was agreement are: 
detection and deportation of 
foreign nationals, inclusion of 
foreign nationals’ names in 
future to be made impossible, 
full protection of the Indian 
border with neighbouring coun¬ 
tries and identity card, lor 
voters in the State. The 
innouncement said it was noted 
at the discussions that every care 
should be taken to see that 
Indian citizens were not harassed 
m any way. 

Regarding the demand that 
Constitutional safeguards be 
provided to the people m the 
north-eastern region tor the next 
15 to 20 years to protect the 
identity ol the indigenous 
people, the Government said no 
specific proposal had been 
received from the students 
Further consideration of the 
matter was required 

About the last two demands 
of the students relating to 
allowing the Assam Govern¬ 
ment to reject citizenship certi¬ 
ficates issued by West Bengal 
and Tripura and withdrawal of 
the State Government’s autho¬ 
rity to issue such certificates so 
that foreign nationals did not 
return to the State after depor¬ 


tation, the Government stated 
that it had agreed to examine 
the matter further. 

However, it promised strict 
action against those authorities 
found to be issuing certificates 
to ineligible persons. It was 
explained to the student delega¬ 
tion that under the Citizenship 
Act there were no powers to 
cancel the certificates obtained 
fraudulently 


Focus on Sources of Energy 

The Planning Commission 
has allocated an amount of Rs. 
25 crores to the Committee on 
Science and Technology for 
several studies on development 
of alternative energy sources. 
The U.G.C sources said on 
February 6 that this was the 
first instalment and more funds 
for the remaining three years of 
the Plan period had been pro¬ 
mised for the purpose. The 
U G.C has encouraged specia¬ 
lised studies on energy and 
special courses would be intro¬ 
duced in universities for the 
purpose. 

The Physics Section of the 
67th Science Congress, held in 
Calcutta recently, recommended 
immediate introduction of light 
water reactors for nuclear power 
generation through development 
of indigenous technology. 

The Congress said the tech¬ 
nology should be developed, 
particularly in respect of fuel 
enrichment, material research 
for fuel and structural materials. 
The physicists also recommend¬ 
ed a comprehensive survey to be 
done in respect of nuclear and 
non-nuclear fuel resources. 

The Indian Science Congress 
Association (ISCA) has made a 
27-pomt recommendation to the 
Centre, highlighting the need to 
utilise vanous alternative energy 
sources, with particular 
emphasis on hydrogen produc¬ 
tion from water 


It recommended that thfi 
photo-electro chemical method 
for the production of hydrogen 
from water would be the most 
suitable process since the con¬ 
ventional methods had serious 
limitations. It had recommended 
a project on the evolution of low 
energy semi-conductor elec¬ 
trodes so that the efficiency of 
hydrogen production could meet 
transport needs. 

The Science Congress session 
called for an intensive research 
and development programme for 
prospecting hydrogen energy 
with the target date for produc¬ 
tion in 1990-91. 

Attended by about 4,000 
scientists, the five-day session, 
besides recommending the 
“highest importance” to energy 
planning in the national 
economy plan, asked for intensi¬ 
fication of the family planning 
programme to achieve one per 
cent growth rate by 1990*91 
and 0 5 per cent after the year 
2000-01 “Without population 
control, India’s energy problem 
cannot be solved”, the Congress 
held. 

In an omnibus recommenda¬ 
tion for the energy strategy— 
the focal theme of the Congress 
—the science body called for an 
intensive research and develop¬ 
ment programme for fuel cell 
development, formulation of a 
solar energy policy for its 
utilisation for irrigation pumps; 
and a research ana development 
programme for photovoltaid 
converters as well as installation 
of wind-driven equipment where 
strong winds were available and 
the setting up of tidal energy 
stations at the Gulf of Cambay 
and at the mouth of the Hooghly. 

The Congress also called for 
restructuring the Energy 
Ministry to enable it to take up 
energy planning and endowing 
it with the necessary overall 
powers for executive action 
Besides, the Government should 
consider .obtaining foreign colia- 
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boration for research program¬ 
mes on energy. The Govern¬ 
ment should also fix priorities 
in production and consumption 
of energy in terms of avail¬ 
ability, national objectives and 
requirements. 

An oflicial working group 
on energy policy suggests 
increasing energy prices in the 
country to retieci long term 
marginal costs and ensure a 
reasqnable return, in addition, 
the group favours further 
increase to promote conserva¬ 
tion of resources and economy 
m energy use in the form of a 
conservation cess This may be 
graded to relied the degree of 
urgency necessaiy for resource 
conservation so that it would 
vary fiom product to product 
and grade to giade. 

Analysing the energy costs, 
the report points out that the 
basic objective of an encigy 
pricing policy is to ensure that 
the prices geneiate sufficient 
surpluses to facilitate the use 
of energy in all sectors and 
encourage the desired forms of 
inter-fuel substitution The 
evidence of inefficiency of energy 
use suggests that the objective of 
inducing economies in the use 
of energy in all sectors is also 
not being fulfilled. 

Implementation of Panchayati 
Raj 

There has been undue delay 
in the States in implementing 
the tar-reaching recommenda¬ 
tions of the Asoka Mehta Com¬ 
mittee on Panchayati Raj insti¬ 
tutions. There has been opposi¬ 
tion by some Chief Ministers to 
certain recommendations. But 
the major plan has been accepted 
—the need to ensure that 
Panchayati Raj uistitutions were 
not superseded, except in 
abnoimal circumstances, the 
need for delegation of adequate 
authority and duties and finan¬ 
cial powers to panchayats, and 
provision for safeguarding the 


interests of the weaker sections. 

The constitution of Mandal 
Panchayats suggested by the 
Committee is expected to be 
deleted. Instead, a thice-tiei 
Panchayat Raj system (Gram 
Panchayat, Panchayat Samiti and 
Zilu Parishad) is being proposed 
lor big States. Tor the small 
States a two-Uer system is 
contemplated—Gram Panchayat 
and Panchayat Samiti. 

Asoka Mehta Committee 
had recommended 4 two-tier 
set-up—a district-level Zila 
Parishad and a Mandal 
Panchayat covermg a popula¬ 
tion of 15,000 to 20,000 it had 
also suggested that the existing 
Panchayat Samitis and Gram 
Panchayats be converted into 
non-statutory executive commit¬ 
tees of the Zila Panshads and 
Mandal Panchayat. 

A significant departure fioin 
the Committee being uicorpo- 
laicd m the model legislation, 
which is now under preparation 
in Delhi, is that political parties 
are being baircd from partici¬ 
pating m elections to village 
panehayats Most Chief Minis¬ 
ters were of the view that State 
legislators and M P s "may be 
associated with the Panchayat 
Raj institutions at the Samiti 
and Zila Parishad levels" 

They want duect elections 
at the Gram Panchayat Raj 
level A provision lor inducet 
elections (as against direct elec¬ 
tions suggested by the Commit¬ 
tee) at the subsequent levels is 
also expected to be included in 
the mode] BUI. At the sdme 
time, incentives may be pro¬ 
vided tor unanimous election ol 
sarpanches and Gram 
Panchayats 

As regard the Nyaya Pan¬ 
chayat, the Bill is expected to 
take into decount the Chief 
Ministers’ view that its aim 
"should be to solve matters by 
arbitration or compromise" 
The Chief Ministers’ view was 
that the Nyaya Panchayats 


dealt with petty cases which 
could be decided by the Gram 
Panchayat or a committee 
appointed lor the purpose by 
the Gram Panchayat 

According to the Asoka 
Mehta Committee, Nyaya Pan¬ 
chayats should be kept separate 
liom "developmental” pancha¬ 
yats. Also, a qualified judge 
should picside over them and 
elected punches should act as 
uicmbcis ol benches ol Nyaya 
Panchayats, but not in icspect 
ol cases of their respective 
constituents 


Indo-Sovict Talks fruitless 

During his two-day talks 
111 Delhi (fcbrudty 13 and 14) 
with Mis Gandhi and the 
Lxtciiul Ailairs Munster, Mr 
P. V. Narasimha Rao, Mr Andrei 
Gromyko, the Soviet foreign 
Mnustei, explained his Govern- 
ment's policy in respect of the 
Alghanistanepisodc, and India’s 
leaders piessed then own stand¬ 
point. But there was no change 
of perspectives and attitudes on 
cither side f he absence of any 
relcrcnce to Afghanistan—not 
to speak of a time schedule for 
withdiawal of foices—in the 
joint statement issued aftei the 
talks indicated a lack of agree¬ 
ment At the suggestion of 
scvcial like-minded countries, 
and in puisuance of her own in¬ 
clinations, India cdgciiy sought 
some gesture from the Soviet 
side which would facilitate a 
icgional initiative to resolve the 
crisis that has followed the 
Soviet occupation of Kabul 

Pakistan President Zia had, 
m paiticular, urged that India, 
with her fine lecord of cordiahty 
with Russia and her repeatedfy 
affirmed opposition to military 
occupation of another country, 
should take the initiative to 
prevent a deterioration of the 
situation in the Asian continent 
and, m particular, to save the 
region fiom a cold war between 
the Super Powers. But the 
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Soviet Foreign Minister main¬ 
tained • that the Soviet Union 
had sent its forces (now esti¬ 
mated at one lakh) to Kabul in 
response to a request from the 
Afghan leaders Further, Mr 
Gromyko said that the time had 
not yet a r r 1 v e d to take any 
‘unilateral initiative” in this 
regard Consequently, there 
was no hint at all about any 
Soviet pull-out from Afghan 
territory The Indo-Sovict ioint 
statement merely stated, after 
the usual formal phrases, that 
the talks with Indian leaders had 
helped the two countries to 
strengthen their mutual under¬ 
standing on the developments in 
Afghanistan and the region 
around it 

The Indian External Affairs 
Minister, Mr Narasimha Rao, 
said the talks were wide-raneing 
and “went off verv well” The 
talks, he added had led to a 
better understanding between 
the two countries But that was 
all Tt is evident that Russia 
intends to stav put in Afehams- 
tan, and that the hopes of India 
and certain other countries that 
the crisis would soon he resolved 
were misplaced and premature 

The situation, the joint 
statement added, was reviewed 
“m an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and cordiality” The two 
countries have agreed to con¬ 
tinue the discussions and 
exchange opinions on issues of 
mutual interest on a continuing 
basis 

The gap between the stand 
of both countries consequently 
remains unbridged—the first 
instance of such a majoi diffe¬ 
rence of opinion between India 
and Russia which are bound by 
a Treatv of Friendship, signed 
in 1971 In his speeches in 
Delhi, Mr Gromyko hinted that 
ms country had every intention 
to deal with the Afghan rebels 
firmly and with full force He 
denounced Islamabad and 
blamed the U.S A and China 
for precipitating the crisis by 


inciting the hostile elements to 
topple the Kabul regime. The 
introduction of foreign arms in 
South Asia implies a bitter cold 
war and a worsening of the 
tensions, and possibly an armed 
conflict at some stage President 
Carter recently hinted at the use 
of force, if necessary It is 
widely felt that, in conformity 
with her affirmed policy of non- 
alignment, India should have 
denounced the Soviet aggres¬ 
sion in Kabul as strongly as she 
denounced American attacks in 
S-E Asian countries Presum¬ 
ably, India has been avoiding 
strong words because Moscow 
has stood by India on several 
crucial occasions 

Soviet Defence Minister's 
Warning 

Meanwhile, the Soviet 
Defence Minister. Marshal 
Dmitry Ustinov, in a speech in 
Moscow on February 14, warned 
the l T S A that it would be 
futile to rely on a policy of 
strength in dealing with Russia 
According to him, the root of 
the crisis in Afghanistan was the 
U S desire to create an anti- 
Soviet military base there to 
replace its own lost positions in 
Tran Timely help from Russia, 
he claimed, had foiled the Ame¬ 
rican plans. 

Tass, the Soviet news 
agency, condemned what it 
called “an impudent ultimatum” 
to Moscow, given by the U S 
National Security Adviser, Mr 
Br7e7inski, over the issue of 
withdrawal of Russian troops 
from Kabul Mr Br7e7i'nski 
had speculated that Russian 
might make a token withdrawal 
from Kabul to deceive the world 
and just for TV record, while 
sending more troops thereafter 

Reports from Islamabad 
claimed that the Afghan rebels 
were resisting the Russians in 
many areas and that some Soviet 
advisers had been killed and war 
equipment captured The U S. 
delegate to the Human Rights 


Commlttion said in Geneva on 
February 13 that a large number 
of Afghan prisoners had been 
sent to the Soviet Union. 


Special Courts Held Void 

The chequered history of the 
Special Courts set up by the 
Janata Government, after much 
delay and prevarication, and 
with much fanfare in order to 
expedite the trial of Mrs Gandhi, 
Mr Sanjay Gandhi and others 
for their Emergency excesses, 
had yet another dramatic turn 
on February 14 when Mr Justice 
M.S Joshi, who was presiding 
over one of the Special Courts, 
ruled that the creation of these 
courts was illegal and void. 

According to him, the Union 
Law Ministry bad no authority 
to set up such courts Since the 
order of allocation was issued 
by the President of India in 
September, 1979, these orders 
could not have retrospective 
effect 

It may be recalled that the 
Law Ministry constituted two 
Special Courts through a noti¬ 
fication on May 30, 1979. 

Mr Justice Joshi also stated 
that the Government had not 
opposed the objections filed by 
Mr R K Dhawan and other 
accused in the Jeep case, along 
with Mrs Gandhi. 

“Allocation is not a matter 
of routine, it is a matter of sub¬ 
stance”, said the Judge, referring 
to the orders passed by the Law 
Ministry which, he felt, were 
not valid because they did not 
have the necessary authority in 
May, 1979, and the allocation 
ordered in September that year 
was not meant to have effect 
earlier 
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U.S. Pledge to Pakistan 

President Carter’s Security 
Adviser, Mr Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski disclosed in Islamabad 
on February 5 that the proposed 
400 million U S economic and 
military aid to Pakistan was 
“only the beginning of the U S 
response to the threat posed” 
by Soviet troops m Afghanistan 
“The USA is committed to 
safeguarding Pakistan in terms 
of the 1959 (Mutual Security) 
Agreement against the Soviet 
danger from the north” After 
two days of talks m Islamabad 
with President Zia-ul-Haque, 
Mr Brzezmski told reporters- 
“Pakistan faces a serious threat” 
from th<* Soviet presence in 
Afghanistan. He did not indi¬ 
cate whether the two sides had 
reached agreement on the size 
of the U S aid package 

While the U S A was willing 
to provide a sizable amount of 
aid to Pakistan, the Security 
Adviser hoped that other coun¬ 
tries also would indicate what 
they wished to contribute 

The two nations agreed that 
the Soviet armed intervention m 
Afghanistan is a flagrant viola¬ 
tion of international covenants 
and norms, and a serious threat 
to the peace and security of 
Pakistan, the region and the 
world 

The U.S A. reiterated that 
its commitment to Pakistan’s 
independence and security, 
pursuant to the 1959 agreement, 
is firm and enduring But it is 
generally believed that Mr 
Brzezinski had failed to persuade 
President Haque to accept the 


ofler of $ 400 million in military 
aid There were reports that 
President Haque was insisting on 
aid worth. $ 5,000 million to 
build up Pakistan’s defences and 
bolster its economy. 

Asked about India’s fear on 
U S arms supply to Pakistan, 
Mr Agha Shahi termed these as 
“wholly baseless” 

Regarding the reported offer 
of American arms to India Mr 
Brzezmski saidtheU S A would 
consider transfer of weapons if 
it led to regional stability, 
reduced her (India’s) depen¬ 
dence on Russia, or enhanced 
the security of the region The 
steps contemplated for the 
security of Pakistan were not 
directed against India The U S. 
aim is to enhance the security 
of both, largely because Afgha¬ 
nistan is no longer a buffer 
“It has been transferred into an 
offensive wedge” 

Russia Warns Pakistan 

On February 2, the Soviet 
army newspaper “Krasnaya 
Zvezda” (Red Star) warned 
Pakistan against the “unsavoury 
and risky role” being assigned 
to it by Washington, turning the 
country into a “springboard for 
armed interference in the inter¬ 
national affairs of Afghanistan” 
The newspaper said the facts 
indicated that playing with fire, 
enemies of Afghanistan are 
putting in jeopardy peace and 
security m the Middle East, 
South Asia and even outside the 
area 

Calling for an end to “the 
armed interference in the 
internal affairs of Afghanistan 
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which the Soviet journal des¬ 
cribed as an “independent 
sovereign s t a t e”, it named 
Peshawar, Quetta, Chitral, 
Kohat, Miram Shah, Parachinar, 
Cherat, Warsak and Naushara 
outside the Afghan border as 
training centres where some 
30,000 “cut throats’* have been 
trained in a single year 

These “mercenaries who are 
used as the backbone of anti- 
Afghan armed formatioris”, the 
daily said, are supplied with 
U.S and Chinese weapons and 
are trained by American, 
Chinese and Pakistani military 
instructors 

The paper also alleged that 
China has begun increasing its 
troops on the border with 
Afghanistan Tt quoted Western 
reports to say that several 
hundred Chinese soldiers had 
intruded into Afghan territory 

Meanwhile a Pravda com¬ 
mentator criticised the Islamic 
Conference resolution on Afgha¬ 
nistan (passed at the recent 
Islamabad session) and charged 
its sponsors with resorting to 
“gross interference” in the 
affairs of a sovereign State and 
“distorting” the Soviet Union’s 
assistance to Afghanistan at its 
request 

Russia has no designs on 
West Asian oil and no intention 
of pushing through to warm 
water ports on the Indian Ocean, 
Pravda asserted 

Mr Carter had said he would 
use “any means necessary, 
including military forces”, to 
repel any outside threat to the 
Persian Gulf od-fields Tn the 
rebuttal, Pravda said the Soviet 
Union had no hostile intentions 
toward any State in the Near 
East and West Asia The Soviet 
Union has never had, and does 
not have now, any intention to 
push its wav to the warm seas 
Limitation of military activity 
m the Indian Ocem with all 
its bays and straits and termina¬ 
tion of military rivalry in the 


zone would not meet “our inte¬ 
rests and our security”. 

The Soviet Union claimed it 
never intended, and does not 
intend, to bring any disaster 
upon the peoples of the United 
States or Western Europe. 


Islam—A Barrier to Communism 

Dr Henry Kissinger said in 
a radio interview on February 3 
that “the USA should support 
Pakistan even if we do not like 
its Government if India and 
the Soviet Union co-operatc, 
our problems will be to prevent 
Pakistan being destroyed or 
dramatically weakened”. 

Commenting on the Islamic 
revival he said the West assumed, 
perhaps too glibly, that moder¬ 
nisation necessarily produced 
democracy where moderniza¬ 
tion goes against traditional 
values, it created an incongruity 
that none of ns foresaw But it 
must be stressed that the Islamic 
movement is a barrier to ideo¬ 
logical Communism as much as 
it is to Western influence 

According to him, the aim 
of U S foreign policy should be 
to maintain equally good rela¬ 
tions with both Moscow and 
Beijing (Peking) He warned 
against any attempt to create a 
U S -Chinese alliance “We 
should not play the so-called 
‘China card’ in order to harass 
the Soviet Union, this could 
evoke elemental Soviet fears 
that might be dangerous” 

Meanwhile, China warned 
that the Russian intervention m 
Afghanistan was a global strate¬ 
gic breakthrough in Soviet 
preparations for war, linking up 
its moves in Europe and the 
Orient. The Soviet “invasion” 
underlined a recent develop¬ 
ment the linking up of the 
Kremlin’s outflanking move¬ 
ment against Western Europe 
with its drive into the heart of 
Asia and the Pacific. 


Europe as a geopolitical 
concept in Soviet eyes contained, 
in addition to Europe proper. 
West Asia, North Africa ana 
the Persian Gulf, and the Soviet 
Union had gained “footholds 
which support each other” in 
the crescent from the Red Sea 
to the Persian Gulf. 

China also charged that the 
Soviet Union had done its best 
to force political developments 
in the oil-rich countries, exploit 
Arab differences over Israel and 
had meddled with the Ethnic 
conflicts in Turkey, Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan and Pakistan and 
inflamed the issues of Kurds, 
Azerbaijanis, Baluchis and 
Pakhtoons to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of its southern 
neighbours 

The invasion of Afghanistan 
was a “central breakthrough in 
the chain in this region” and 
with Soviet forces advancing to 
areas bordering Iran and Pakis¬ 
tan, a Soviet-dominated Balu¬ 
chistan carved out from three 
victims is quite conceivable as 
Moscow’s next step towards a 
warm water port on the shores 
of the Indian Ocean 


U.S.A. Keeps Nuclear Option 

The Carter Administration 
keeps the option to use tactical 
nuclear weapons to deter or 
defeat Russian forces in the 
event of a thrust across Iran to 
the Persian Gulf This was 
made clear bv US Defence 
Secretary, Mr Harold Brown, 
and also by the Chief of Staff, 
General Jones, in their testimony 
before the Senate Armed forces 
Committee on February 2 

The strategy also conforms 
to the meaning of “war" that 
President Carter’s Special 
Emissary to Tndia, Mr Clark 
Clifford, predicted would be 
the result if the Kremlin took 
that step The whole strategy 
stems from the fact that the 
USA does not have in the 
region an adequate countervail- 
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big force to stop a Russian 
thrust Nor is the U S A likely 
to have any such force for a 
number of years, notwithstand¬ 
ing the feverish activity to orga¬ 
nise a 100,000-strong “Rapid 
Deployment Force” (RDF) 

It is taken for granted that 
the only way to deter or defeat 
the superior conventional forces 
which Russia would be able to 
deploy in the region would be 
to use smaller tactical weapons 
About 7,000 such weapons have 
been m place for years in 
Europe These can hit targets 
in the Persian Gulf-West Asia 
region 

Mr Brown made it clear, 
however, that a Russian attack 
against Pakistan or Tran did not 
imply an automatic declaration 
of war The 1959 Security 
Agreement with Pakistan, he 
said, provided for consultation 
before any action Tn any cir¬ 
cumstances, there would be 
consultations with Congress 

The Defence Secretary was 
pointedly a s k cd bv several 
Senators to define the American 
air. naval and land capability 
to carry out Mr Carter's pledge 
to repel a Russian invasion of 
the Persian Gulf Mr Brown 
replied - “We cannot assure you 
we would win a war there” 

Mr Brown stressed that in 
the light of the Russian inter¬ 
vention in Afghanistan the USA 
should take a new look at 
building the Neutron Bomb--a 
nuclear weapon that kills people 
but docs less damage to build¬ 
ings, than existing nuclear 
weapons Development of the 
Neutron Bomb had advanced to 
‘a point where it could be com¬ 
pleted at short notice 

Russia will Win N-War • 
Dr Edward Teller, known as 
the “father of hydrogen bomb”, 
has meanwhile expressed the 
view that the Soviet Union will 
win a nuclear war against the 
USA and that the latter 
country will be destroyed 


Dr Teller, in an interview 
published in Forbes Magazine's 
February 18 issue, said he 
believes the US is no longer a 
match for the Soviet Union in 
advanced technology, particu¬ 
larly lasers “If We went to a 
nuclear war today, there is 
practically no question that the 
Russians would win that war 
and the U S. would cease to 
exist”, Dr Teller warned 

Dr Teller, who has been an 
advocate of a nuclear weapon 
system as a deterrent to a 
nuclear war, felt that American 
scientists and engineers are not 
particularly eager to work on 
defence projects 

“T think their ethical values 
are confused”, the 72-year old 
scientist said, “War is terrible 
and we want to avoid it” But 
how do you avoid war 7 By 
throwing away arms or having 
strong arms in the hands of 
those who want to maintain 
peace 7 

According to Dr Teller, 
President Carter is a victim of 
the present weakness of the U S , 
because if the President docs as 
he says he is going to do and 
draws a line against Soviet 
expansion in the Persian Gulf 
area, it could result in a war that 
the U S would lose. Dr Teller 
said he was not advocating a 
new arms race but “a race of 
technology ” 


Russia not to give up Detente 

President Brezhnev reiterat¬ 
ed on Fcbiuary 5 his country’s 
commitment to c o n t a i n the 
arms'race, eliminate “conflict 
situations” in Asia and trans- 
fonn the Indian Ocean into a 
zone of peace Speaking at a 
banquet in honour of the Kam¬ 
puchean Head of State, Mr Heng 
Samarin,whoarnvcdin Moscow 
on his first official visit to a red 
carpet welcome, the Soviet 
leader said" “We do not wish to 
give up anything from the good 


things achieved in the Seven¬ 
ties m the international arena. 
Moreover, we consider it indis¬ 
pensable to move forward”. 

Replying to the toast, Mr 
Samann said his country would 
strive for peace and long-term 
co-operation with countries of 
South-East Asia on principles 
of mutual respect of indepen¬ 
dence, democracy, territorial 
integrity and non-interference 
in internal affairs He offered 
to enter into bilateral negotia¬ 
tions for non-aggression agree¬ 
ments with Thailand, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, the Philippines and 
Singapore to turn South-East 
Asia into a zone of peace, inde¬ 
pendence, freedom, neutrality 
and stability. 

According to Mr Brezhnev, 
all nations had the common con¬ 
cern to overcome the tension 
which is again overshadowing 
international relations 
“Detente is the result of multi¬ 
faceted efforts”, he said “Tt is 
the common accomplishment of 
the peace-loving States, and reck¬ 
less imperialist forces must not 
be allowed to destroy its fruits” 
(This was'taken as an obvious 
reference to U S and Chinese 
moves to arm Afghan rebels) 


Big Five Talks on Indian Ocean 

The U N Committee on the 
Indian Ocean met on February 
4 in New York with all five 
permanent members of the 
Security Council present for the 
first time Up to now China 
has been the onlv one of the Big 
Five Council members to serve 
on the committee The others 
are the U S A , Russia, Britain 
and France 

The Committee was set up 
m 1972 to consider ways of 
implementing a UN General 
Assembly resolution adopted 
the previous year declaring the 
Indian Ocean a zone of peace 
Since then, and especially as a 
result of the Iranian and Afgha- 
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nistan crises, the Ocean has 
become an arena of heightened 
tension between the two Super 
Powers. On February 10 the 
two Super Powers in the Indian 
Ocean Committee clashed, each 
accusing the other ot a military 
build-up in the region and 
escalating naval activity on a 
vast scale 

The General Assembly in 
December, 1979, invited those 
permanent members oi the 
Security Council which were 
not already members ol the 
Committee to join. The Com¬ 
mittee began a week-long 
organisation session, the lirst ot 
hve scheduled to prepare tor a 
1981 conference on the Indian 
Ocean to be held in Colombo. 

Secret Soviet Bases The 
Soviet Union is believed to be 
building scuet submarine bases 
along the South Yemen coast 

A Kuwait pnpci, quoting 
diplomatic sources, said Soviet 
Naval and Air Puree units had 
considerably reinforced South 
Yemeni military positions in 
recent weeks 

According to a lepoit trom 
Moscow, the Soviet Union will 
consolidate its delences follow¬ 
ing the decision ot the North 
Atlantic treaty Organisation to 
deploy medium-range nuclear 
missiles in West European terri¬ 
tory This was the only alterna¬ 
tive left lor Russia The Soviet 
Union would, however, be pre¬ 
pared to have talks with the 
West European members of 
NATO if they rescinded the 
decisions taken by the NATO 
Council in December or "freeze' ’ 
them. 


World Inflation Rate 15 % 

Ihe annual price increases 
paid by consumers all over the 
world are almost touching the 
15 3 per cent record set in 1974, 
according to figures m the latest 
report of the International 
Monetary Fund. The world 


rate dropped to 11 % in 1971 but 
it has been going up ever since, 
reaching 13 2% last October. 
In the World’s 14 leading indus¬ 
trial countries the average went 
up again m November to 10 4% 
and there were indications that it 
rose further m December. The 
U S rate m December was 
13 3%. In the fourth quarter 
of last year the rate in West 
Germany, which has been one 
of the most successful countries 
in holding down mflation, went 
up to 5 3% from 4 9% in the 
previous quarter Another low 
mflation country, Japan, was 
to 4 9% in November from 
4 2%, the previous month, 
in tii itain, much less successful, 
the annual rate in the fourth 
quarter was 17 2%, compared 
with 11 % in the preceding three 
months. 

In the poorer countries ol 
Europe the average was steady 
or even edging down a bit, but 
it was already at the 20% level 

Rates vary widely in the 
Western hemisphere, and the 
average has gone beyond 50% 
because of the very high rates 
in Argentina and tirazil. 

Ihe West Asian and Asian 
countries, which are generally 
slower m reporting then figures, 
also show a rising trend with 
South Korea up to 21-2% in 
December In Zaire, the annual 
rate had touched over 118% 
last July but declined to 93% 
in October 


Carter’s New Doctrine 

Towards the close of 
January, President Carter 
announced a new doctrine, on 
the lines of the famous Monroe 
Doctrine ("h a n d s off Latin 
America”), to protect American 
interests in the Persian Gulf 
region. It was a unilateral 
commitment and a warning to 
other powers against any move 
to gain control of t h e Gulf 
region Any attempt by any 
outside force to gam control 


of the-Persian Gulf region will 
be regarded as an assault on tho 
vital interests of the United 
States of America and "it will 
be repelled by use of any means 
necessary, including military 
force”. , 

Officials immediately ampli¬ 
fied this to include not only 
political intimidation and 
external threat but also internal 
subversion. 

Piesidcnt Carter continued: 
“We have increased and streng¬ 
thened our naval presence 
in the Indian Ocean, and we 
are now making arrangements 
tor key naval and air facilities to 
be used by our forces in the 
region ol North-West Africa 
and the Persian Gulf”. 

The U.S.A. has reconfirmed 
its 1959 agreement to help 
Pakistan preserve its indepen¬ 
dence and integrity The 
U.S.A will take action, con¬ 
sistent with its own laws, to 
assist Pakistan in resisting 
any outside aggression. Mr 
Carter asked Congress speci¬ 
fically to reaffirm this co mmi t, 
ment. He disclosed that he 
was also working along with 
other nationals to provide addi¬ 
tional military and economic 
aid for Pakistan. 

In the weeks ahead, the 
U S.A. will further strengthen 
political and military ties with 
other nations in the region The 
USA believes that there are 
no irreconcilable differences 
between us and any Islami c 
nation. “We respect the faith 
of Islam and we are ready to 
co-operate with all Muslim 
countries.” 

The U.S A is also prepared 
to work with other countries 
in the region to shape a co¬ 
operative security framework 
that respects differing values 
and political beliefs and yet 
enhances the independence, 
security and prosperity of all. 

American officials said that 
when Mr Carter referred to a 
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“co-operative security frame¬ 
work” it did not mean revival 
of the old military pacts. There 
would be a variety of relation¬ 
ships with the United States 
and their relationships with 
one another 

To assure the world that the 
U S.A. meant business, Mr 
Carter announced that he was 
asking Congress lo revitalise 
the selective service system so 
that the U.S.A could meet 
future mobilisation needs 
rapidly, if they arose Oflicials 
said this would alfect men bet¬ 
ween 18 and 26 

The U.S.A. was attemptmg 
to convince and persuade the 
Iranian leaders that the real 
danger to their nation lies to 
the north, liom the Soviet 
troops in Afghanistan, and that 
the unwarranted Iranian quarrel 
with the U.S. hampers their 
response to this far greater 
danger to them He warned 
Iran at the same time that if the 
American hostages were harm¬ 
ed, a severe price would be paid. 
The U.S.A. would never rest 
until every one of the hostages 
was released. 

At the same time, Mr Carter 
avoided a war scare. Officials 
explained. “We are not headed 
tor an immediate confrontation 
(with the Soviet U mon) This is 
a response to a long-t e r m 
strategic development which has 
to be taken very seriously". 

The Soviet news agency, 
Tass, described as “absurd'* 
U.S. President Jimmy Carter’s 
claim m his statement that the 
Persian Gull area is a sphere of 
vital interest to the United 
States Mr Carter emphasised 
“the claims of the U S. adminis¬ 
tration to the right to interfere 
m the internal alfairs of other 
States which possess raw 
materials or lie on oil supply 
routes” 


Iran's New President 

While the deadlock over the 
hostages and other allied issues 
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(including the demand for the 
extradition of the Shah) conti¬ 
nues, a notable event in Iran is 
the emergence of a new leader, 
Abolhassan Bam-Sadr, who was 
elected President early m Feb¬ 
ruary and has been strengthen¬ 
ing his position steadily. 
Ayatollah Khomeini, the reli¬ 
gious leader, has been ill and 
considered too old and weak to 
lead Iran effectively 

President Abolhassan Bam- 
Sadr consolidated his power and 
intensified his crackdown on the 
young militants holding some 50 
Americans hostage in the U S 
Embassy. 

Hopes have inci eased lor 
the early release of the hostages 
but the ruling Revolutionary 
Council said the crisis would be 
considered alter an international 
panel is set up to probe its 
charges against the Shah It 
did not say whether the captives 
would be freed at that time or 
after the investigation is over. 

Teheran Radio announced 
the elevation of the President 
from acting chairman to Head 
of the Revolutionary Council 
with the consent of Ayatollah 
Khomeini, the 79-y ear old 
leadei of he Iranian Revolution 
Mr Hasan H a b i b i, the 
Council’s spokesman, said Mr 
Bam-Sadr would head the policy 
making Council’s sessions, 
exercise the Council h e a d *s 
legislative and executive powers 
and “harmonise proceedings” 
with Government Ministers who 
are not members of the Council 
Mr Habibi indicated that this 
set-up would continue until a 
Majlis, or Parliament, is elected 
on March 7 

Mr Khomeini met a group 
of foreign guests visiting Iran 
to take part in celebrations of 
the Revolution's first anniver¬ 
sary and the 15th century of 
Islam He told them that the 
Muslims should regard the 15th 
century as the beginning of their 
victory The situation is no 


longer such that the Super 
Powers can do what they like. 
“The oppressed people of all 
lands should hold fast to what 
they have”. 


Rhodesia Tangle; Latest Round 

A new development m res¬ 
pect of Rhodesia put in jeopardy 
the accord on the future of that 
country, reached in December, 
1979, after several weeks of 
discussions between the leaders 
representing' Britain (the 
“Mother Country” which losl 
control ovei the colony follow¬ 
ing a lebelhon by the Whites 
led by Mr lan Smith and his 
suppoiters many years ago), the 
other White scttlcis in Rhodesia 
and the black majority popula¬ 
tion. 

On Febiuaiy 14 the Organi¬ 
sation of African Unity (OAU) 
accused Britain ot violating the 
agreements on Zimbabwc- 
Rhodesia and urged the African 
States not to recognise the new 
Government in that country if 
there were doubts about the 
freedom and fairness of the elec¬ 
tions to be held soon under the 
aegis of Britain and other 
countries, and possibly inter¬ 
national observers 

The Council of F o r e i g n 
Ministers of OAU adopted by 
consensus a resolution strongly 
condemning Britain as solely 
responsible for the disorders in 
the colony over which it resumed 
control as a result of the London 
conference and the all-party 
agreement signed m Lancaster 
House there. The 20-pomt 
resolution spoke of threats and 
criminal acts against the Patrio¬ 
tic Front guerrilla alliance It 
appealed to OAU member- 
States to materially support the 
alliance m the forthcoming 
elections 
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Spe cial Feature—I 

Lessons of the 1980 Election 


The country’s seventh 
general election held early in 
January, 1980, brought about a 
dramatic switch in the fortunes 
of the political giants, countless 
aspirants fell by the wayside, 
possibly for many years, and 
the lucky ones who basked in 
the sunshine of Mrs Indira 
Gandhi's splendour and jumped 
on the Congress-1 bandwagon 
have secuied their future for the 
loreseeable future A reversal 
ol lortunes is implicit in the 
democratic process, and every 
politician has to prepare himself 
psychologically for a fall some 
time or the other, especially U 
he or she gets obsessed with 
powei, is carried away by flat¬ 
terers and sycophants, and loses 
touch with the masses 

The Indian masses are, by 
and large, illiterate, but they are 
lar from docile, ignorant or 
pliable, they are shrewd, saga¬ 
cious and disci iminatory, and 
they cannot be taken for granted 
They judge political leaders and 
parties by their performance, not 
by then pledges and promises 
They are not even carried away 
by personal charisma They 
know how to punish leaders for 
poor performance and betrayal 
ot trust, and also for abuse and 
misuse of power For poor per¬ 
formance the voters brusquely 
rejected the Janata Party and 
the Lok Dal m January, 1980, 
and for abuse of power they had 
rebuffed Mrs Gandhi and her 
supporters in March, 1977 

But these are only the politi¬ 
cal lessons of the 1980 general 
election Several other lessons 
may also be drawn from a detail¬ 
ed analysis of the results in order 


to make future polls truly free 
and fair, and what is no less 
important, truly reflective of the 
electorate's wishes so that each 
political party gets as many 
seats m Parliament as its voting 
strength warrants. Similarly, 
no political party should be able 
to win more seats than arc war¬ 
ranted by its electoral support 
as shown by the votes cast in 
its favour m a poll 

Of course no mathematical 
accuracy or precision is possible, 
but a rough estimate should 
suffice, the main purpose being 
to avoid distortions of the elec¬ 
toral exercise and, in particular, 
to make sure that the political 
party which secures a majority 
of seats is not elected on a 
minority vote, and that the 
majority of the voters do not 
go unrepresented m the national 
or state legislatures. If these 
two aims are not assured, the 
legislature can hardly be des¬ 
cribed as fully representative. 
And if the legislature is un¬ 
representative, it cannot safe¬ 
guard the interests of all sections 
of the people, it is liable to be 
carried away by party prejudices 
and the prejudices of the mo¬ 
ment. Some of the electoral 
distortions call for special and 
urgent notice. First, Mrs Gandhi 
and her party the Congress (I) 
polled only 43 per cent of the 
total votes but secured 66 per 
cent of the total seats This 
means that about 57 per cent of 
the voters or, at any rate, more 
than half of the electorate, did 
not vote for Mrs Gandhi, (presu¬ 
mably because they did not have 
confidence m her, the number of 
abstainers alone being 150 mil¬ 
lion, more than 40% of the elec¬ 


torate), but their wishes were 
not reflected m the results. Mrs 
Gandhi can at best claim to be 
“a minority” government since 
she was catapulted into power 
on a minority of votes. Inci¬ 
dentally, m the previous six 
elections also the winning party 
secured a majority of seats on a 
minority of votes (43 to 45 per 
cent). 

Secondly, there seems to be 
something wrong with a system 
under which a 9 per cent swing 
in public opinion in favour of 
the Congress between 1977 and 
1980 has lacilitated a 39 per cent 
increase in the proportion of 
seats won by the party. Again, 
a 16 per cent swing away from 
the Congress in 1971 and 1977 
sufficed to make the party lose 
39 per cent seats And yet in 
one respect there is a striking 
similarity between the 1971 and 
the 1980 vote On both occa¬ 
sions the Congress vote was 
43 5 per cent and the scats won 
were 352 (in 1971) and 351 this 
time For the most part the 
Congress victory was facilitated 
by the split among the opposi¬ 
tion parties, the split was greater 
this time than in 1971 The 
local variations, coupled with 
the divided Opposition, thus 
led to a sweeping Congress 
triumph 

The conclusion may, there¬ 
fore, be drawn that the proce¬ 
dure of elections needs to be 
reformed so as to ensure a more 
faithful representation of all the 
groups in Parliament Several 
types of election reforms have 
been suggested, some by Mr 
S L Shakdher, the Chief Elec¬ 
tion Commissioner, himself 
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Several committees have been 
appointed Irom time to time to 
suggest the necessary electoral 
rclorms, but nothing concrete 
has come out ol the discussions 
so far The rclorms actively 
considered so lur are propor¬ 
tional representation to ensure 
an adequate share ol all groups 
in the held , the right to recall 
elected representatives, reduc¬ 
tion ot poll expenditure so as to 
make elections within the reach 
ol even people with limited and 
modest means, elimination ot 
the influence ol money power 
and State financing ol elections 

A nationwide debate is ob¬ 
viously necessai y to suggest ways 
in which the country’s democra¬ 
tic system can he slicnglhened 
The malpiaclu.cs and cmIs that 
have vitiated the country’s poli¬ 
tical hie ceilainly need to be 
removed l h e s c pollute the 
system and nur the chances ot 
developing a healthy system on 
the pattern ol the British and 
the Canadian 

The most significant elec¬ 
toral relorm which has been 
under active consideiation is the 
financing ot the paitics and elec¬ 
tions by the State, as m West 
German} Ihero is no doubt 
that the unduly high cost ot 
elections stiikes at the root ot 
‘he punuple ol equality ol op. 
portuiiitv As long as elections 
are mostly a lu\ui> ol the rich 
(people ot modest means can 
hardlv afford to spend at least 
Rs 4 to Rs 5 lakhs geneially 
requited lor contesting a Par¬ 
liamentary seat), it is futile to 
talk ot a tair and democratic 
election It the wcll-oll people 
alone aie to contest elections, 
the vast majority ot the people 
are denied opportunities to send 
their real representatives lrom 
among themselves 

It the Government sets up 
an election lund out of which 
giants may be allocated on an 
agreed pm-niui bjsi> mueh 
political con upturn and the role 
of monev in elections can be 


reduced 'The lesson of the 
seven general elections held so 
far is that money bags have 
played a sigmlicant, even domi¬ 
nant, role in ensuring victories 
The growing role of money im¬ 
plies that elections are partially 
a fraud, free universal suffrage 
is yielding place to financial 
pressures and demagogic machi¬ 
nery The command of plcnti- 
lul financial resources means 
that the richest party can gene¬ 
rally sweep the polls by captur¬ 
ing the mass media and utilising 
all available means ot propa¬ 
ganda, including newspapers 
Public opinion in a largely illi¬ 
terate country can be moulded 
by peisistent propaganda, while 
parties and individuals having 
veiy little money are handicap¬ 
ped At times the party allo¬ 
cations are not actually spent on 
electioneering by the individual 
candidates or local units This 
means corruption and mis- 
appropnation of lunds The 
role of black money in politics 
can bo checked only it the elec¬ 
tions are made less expensive 
I he stranglehold of black money 
operators on the nation’s poli¬ 
tics should be broken without 
further delay The ruling par¬ 
ties oltcn enjoy an advantage m 
this respect, they can use their 
influence to collect large sums 
ol monev For instance, the 
Congress under Mrs Gandhi 
collected crores ot rupees 
through brochures and souve- 
nus 

A second method of curtail¬ 
ing election expenditure is to 
insist on political parties sub¬ 
mitting accounts to the Election 
Commission There is no point 
in imposing a limit (now the 
limit has been raised from Rs 
35,000 to Rs. one lakh) on can¬ 
didates but allowing the politi¬ 
cal parties to spend as much as 
they like on election propa¬ 
ganda. It the election expendi¬ 
ture of all the political parties is 
put ataboutRs 100 crores (it is 
actually much more), the State 
might set apart Rs 20 crores 


annually for an election fund, 
so that at the end of five years 
a substantial iund is available 
A mid-term poll would, of 
course, complicate matters, but 
that is an exception, not the 
norm If there is compulsory 
registration of parties and if the 
accounts of parties arc pi opcrly 
checked and audited, a salutary 
effect on the election system is 
certain 

Another reform that could 
be impartfally considered is a 
reduction in the number ol can¬ 
didates. In some ot the con¬ 
stituencies the number of candi¬ 
dates was over 30 (Chandigaih 
alone had 35 contestants) The 
large increase in the number ol 
candidates in the field mcicly 
causes contusion among the 
voters, besides, it lead-, to a 
splitting of votes and a distor¬ 
tion of the election verdict 

A third reform—the system 
of proportional representation 
(il is m force in France) -does 
ensure a fair share for all politi¬ 
cal parties on the basis of elec¬ 
toral support, but it is compli¬ 
cated, especially for a country 
like India where about 70 per 
cent ol the electorate is illite¬ 
rate 

The ideal should be a two- 
party system or three parties 
But the paity system cannot be 
decided by a legal order It all 
depends on the country’s socio¬ 
economic set-up Proportional 
representation encourages a 
break-up of parties and the 
emergence of factions Al¬ 
ready there are too many groups 
in India A multiplicity of 
groups inevitably leads to coali¬ 
tion governments which arc 
seldom stable or well founded 
India needs a stable and efficient 
administration more than any¬ 
thing else So the improvements 
should be made within the exist¬ 
ing majority system—at least for 
some time to come 
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Special Feature—II 


Arms Rush in Pak; New Threat to India 


According to an old dictum, 
it is an ill wind that blows no¬ 
body any good. Russia’s in¬ 
vasion of Afghanistan, widely 
condemned the world over and 
also strongly resented by the 
vast nujonty of Afghans who 
rightly teel that their country is 
being plundered, has come as a 
boon and a god-send to Pakistan 
and to its ruthless military dic- 
tatoi, General Zia-ul-Haquc 
Finding that the Soviet occupa¬ 
tion of Atghanistan means a 
setback to the entire American 
policy and also a partial dis- 
i upturn of the balance of power 
in Asia and the Middle East, the 
USA iccentlv offered a siza¬ 
ble quantum ot arms and other 
equipment to Pakistan The ob¬ 
vious, though undeclared, inten¬ 
tion ol Piesident Carter is to 
make Pakistan a major military 
base lor the USA in its efforts 
to checkmate the Soviet Union 

The new U S military pro¬ 
gramme ostensibly ai ms at assist¬ 
ing Pakistan in defending her- 
sell against the Soviet troops 
who are stated to have position¬ 
ed themselves acioss the Af¬ 
ghan bolder Only a few months 
ago the IJSA had stopped 
economic and military aid to 
Pakistan as an expression of dis- 
pleasuie over Mr Bhutto’s 
hanging despite appeals for cle¬ 
mency, and also as disapproval 
of Pakistan's refusal to aban¬ 
don its nuclear piogramme. But 
now the USA has expressed 
concern over the new Soviet 
threat to Pakistan 

Mi Cyi us Vance, the U S Sec- 
rctai> of State, announced after 
talks with Pakistan's top leaders 
in Washington in the middle 


of January, that the U S A had 
reaffirmed its commitments to 
the territorial integrity and secu¬ 
rity of Pakistan. He also re¬ 
called the 1959 agreement bet¬ 
ween the two countucs which 
commits the USA to take 
“appropriate action, including 
the use of armed forces, as may 
be mutually agreed upon in case 
of aggression against Pakistan” 
On January 14, 1980, the U S A 
offered Pakistan a tentative two- 
year economic and military aid 
package worth about 400 mil¬ 
lion dollais to counter the threat 
posed to its security bv the 
Soviet Military action in Kabul. 
Some economic aid was also 
promised The 0 S A has, in 
addition, asked other Western 
allies, including Japan, to ex¬ 
tend full aid to Pakistan Japan 
has decided to grant 1,000 mil¬ 
lion yen (4 25 million dollars) 
to Pakistan for purchasing vehi¬ 
cles foi the National Logistics 
Cell, created by Pakistan’s mili¬ 
tary regime in 1978 to strengthen 
the transport of bulk commodi¬ 
ties from Karachi into the coun¬ 
try OPEC has also assured 
sizable economic aid to Pakis¬ 
tan 

At the bidding of the USA, 
and also on its own account (to 
spite its ideological enemy, the 
Soviet Union) China, too, has 
assured large-scale military and 
economic aid to Pakistan The 
Chinese Foreign Minister was 
on a visit to Islamabad in Janu¬ 
ary this year and held long talks 
with President Zia and other 
Pakistan leaders China has, 
in fact, been a traditional sup¬ 
plier of arms to Pakistan, and 
like the U S A (with which it is 
now on the best of terms in a 


virtual alliance against the So¬ 
viet Union), it has decided to 
increase the quantum of its aid 
to Pakistan Thus Pakistan is 
having the best of both worlds, 
without asking for it It knows 
that itcan have what it wants for 
the asking because both the 
USA and China are eager to 
please President Zia to suit their 
own military and strategic ob¬ 
jectives. They obviously in¬ 
tend to make Pakistan a pawn in 
their strategic game 

In an apparently unconvinc¬ 
ing posture, Piesident Zia has 
been indicating that Pakistan is 
not happy over the IJ S deci¬ 
sion He has sought several 
claulications about the U S. 
programme He has started 
dictating his terms, though in- 
waidly he in happy that he will 
get a bonanza in the form of 
both economic and military 
assistance, besides other forms 
of pationagc, all of which will 
help! to boost his own and his 
country’s image as an ally of 
the West The economic aid 
will help to boost Pakistan’s 
faltering and weak economy and 
provide more job oppoitunitics 
to the people thiough the large 
military and semi-military estab¬ 
lishments which the U S A seek 
to establish on Pakistan terri¬ 
tory On January 18 last. Pre¬ 
sident Zia declared that any U S 
military aid to his country must 
be coupled with long-term eco¬ 
nomic aid and that, too, in sub¬ 
stantial quantity Pakistan must 
stand on sound economic 
grounds, so he argues, besides, 
military aid without matching 
economic assistance would be 
“undependable" In fact, Pakis¬ 
tan has indicated that he would 
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like to return to the days of the 
1950s when Pakistan was a 
major recipient of military and 
economic aid The U S A , he 
asserted, must prove its credi¬ 
bility as an ally before Pakistan 
could accept military aid and 
permit its territory to be turn¬ 
ed into a major American mili¬ 
tary arsenal Pakistani news¬ 
papers even expressed anxiety 
over the U S decision The 
press sought to dispel the im¬ 
pression that Pakistan would 
jump at the oiler of U S mili¬ 
tary aid and fall once again into 
the American lap There are 
also apprehensions that Pakis¬ 
tan may be dragged into a Big- 
Power confrontation The 
opening ol the Karakoram I Iigh- 
way in June, 1978, has streng¬ 
thened these lears President 
Zia has also declared that what¬ 
ever aid the USA gives must 
be “without sti ings” so that he 
accepts it with honour 

Apart from the USA, 
China and Inpun. Britain has 
also decided to give aid (9 4 
million sterling) to Pakistan, 
thus opening a new era of 
friendly relations between the 
two countries after about two 
years of “cold diplomacy’’ In 
view of the Russian invasion 
of Kabul, West Germany has 
also decided to give more aid 
to Pakistan West Germany is 
the second biggest aid giver to 
Pakistan after the USA It has 
already given liberal credits 
(1800 million German Marks) 
and benefits of 300 million 
Marks, and more aid is coming 
for the Afghan refugees in Pakis¬ 
tan. 

Within a few days of the 
U S offer President Zia clearly 
stated that he would prefer to 
sign a regular defence pact with 
the U S Government. He des¬ 
cribed the American offer of 400 
million dollars by way of aid as 
"peanuts", thus ridiculing it 
Clarifying his demand, he stated 
that substantial military aid, 
including lighter planes, anti¬ 


tank weapons and radar sys¬ 
tems, would give the U S A its 
only effective influence in the 
region. “The Soviet move in 
Afghanistan”, he said, “has 
larger implications—the whole 
region of the Gulf of Iran and 
Saudi Arabia is threatened. The 
back-door is wide open Let us 
close it ” Among the other 
demands he made were for war¬ 
planes, ground-to-air missiles, 
anti-tank weapons and com¬ 
munications systems to streng¬ 
then and streamline its defences 
along the border with Afghanis¬ 
tan. Pakistan would also like 
its economic infrastructure, in¬ 
cluding roads and railways, to 
be fully developed. He also 
said that the U S.A would not 
be allowed to establish bases in 
Pakistan “because that would 
make the Soviet Union hostile 
to us” 

President Zia has been play¬ 
ing a double game in respect of 
Tiidia On the one hand, he 
has been stating that his regime 
did not want to have the sort of 
weapons “that would arouse 
India’s suspicions” On the 
other hand, he has demanded 
that all U S aid should be with¬ 
out strings and that Pakistan 
should be free to decide when 
and how to use the new mili¬ 
tary equipment in case of ag¬ 
gression from any quarter as 
and when it likes This means 
that, as in the past, American 
arms and other equipment may 
be used against India whencvci 
Zia wishes That is what causes 
deep concern m India 

Mrs Gandhi has expressed 
this concern more than once 
She has denounced the U S 
arms export policy as a hind¬ 
rance to the normalisation of 
relations in the sub-continent 
She has also focussed attention 
on the grave danger to peace in 
the sub-continent and the entire 
region, caused by the feverish 
bid by the U S.A and China 
to arm Pakistan Actually, peace 
and stability m the South-East 


Asian region has never been in 
greater danger than it is now, 
with the Big Powers rushing 
arms to certain countries— 
Russia to Afghanistan, and the 
U S.A and China to Pakistan 
President Zia also despatched 
emissaries to Saudi Arabia 
and other Islamic countries, 
seeking more aid on the plea 
that Islam itself was gravely 
threatened 

President Zia also argues 
that acceptance of U S military 
aid will not adversely affect the 
non-aligned status of Pakistan 
Thus he is anxious, even while 
accepting US and Chinese 
military aid in various forms, 
not to offend the Soviet Union 
and the non-aligned countnes 
He sought to defend his stand on 
this issue by reiterating that India, 
Cuba and Afghanistan had ac¬ 
cepted Soviet aid but still claim¬ 
ed to be “non-aligned coun¬ 
tries” Pakistan is evidently 
eager to retain its recently 
acquired membership of the non- 
aligned bloc even alter receiv¬ 
ing liberal military aid from the 
Western countries President 
Zia’s close adviseis have indi¬ 
cated, however, that reliance on 
an uncertain USA might be a 
poor alternative to a neutrality 
backed bv the Islamic countries 
on which Pakistan has been 
depending for generous aid 
Pakistan is also keen to main¬ 
tain its links with Iran which is 
unhappy with the U S A Pakis¬ 
tan thus faces a dilemma, but 
through the postures it has 
adopted its keen desne to be¬ 
come militarily strong vu-a-viv 
India is easily discernible 
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Inflation and Plans 

Inflation is looming large in our country In wall, tolerable rates, it 
is a tome In large doses it is a poison . It has affected our plans and also 
oitr living standards which the plans endeavour to improve This Jeature 
disi usses the impacts of inflation on plans and vice versa —Editor 


I. Introductory: The pall of 
inflation hangs over the Indian 
horizon It has been there for 
well over tour decades now It 
is now a global phenomenon 
And, theie is no sign of its abate¬ 
ment 11 h is affected practically 
every sector or sub-sector of our 
economy, although the effect 
has been a symmetrical Even 
the economic plans have not 
escaped its effects. The fact is 
that inflation and economic 
growth have been inter-acting 

II. Concept and Causes: 
What is inflation and why is it 
all-pcrvasivc > Inflation is a 
situation in which puces rise 
rapidly enough to bee line an 
important influence on econo¬ 
mic weifaie and decision mak¬ 
ing Mind, the pi ice-rise must 
be substantial or significant, 
rapid and univeisal, though Us 
intensity m different sectois may 
not be equal 

The cause > of inflation are 
many and varied Some aie 
domestic, while others aie intei- 
national, in natuic At home, 
the pressures of demands on 
resources and pioducts have 
generated mflationaiy forces 
Once bom, inflation feeds on 
itself It grows and spreads 
History tells us that once infla¬ 
tion has a firm foothold, no 
reduction in aggregate spending 
will stop puces dead in their 
tracks. (Parenthetically, it may 
be asked whether reduction in 
deficit financing by our govern¬ 
ment will cut any ice, if the fore¬ 
going statement is granted ) 
India experienced double-digit 
inflation even before the deve¬ 


loped nations did But now it 
it even "impoited”. The OPEC 
(Oiganisation of Petroleum Ex¬ 
porting Countucs) decision rais¬ 
ing the oil price to $ 24-30 per 
bairel (in 1970 it was $ 1 50 a 
bai rel) has stoked the ambers of 
inflation in the oil importing 
countucs, including India 

The domestic factors lead¬ 
ing to continued inflation are 
identified as mis-planmng, 
wrong plan priorities, invest¬ 
ment m long gestation industries, 
deficit financing, non-develop¬ 
ment expendituie, credit and 
cuirency expansion, shortfalls 
in production which have per¬ 
petuated a psychology of scar¬ 
city and so on 

Inflation has affected, and is 
affected by, planning 

III. Plan Size: We have 
had both physical and financial 
planning As two sides of a 
coin, the two ai e complementary 
and have to be in harmony with 
each other This has actually 
not been achieved by planners. 
In fact, the imbalance between 
financing and physical targets 
has been more in evidence 
as we have piogiessed with our 
plans The main reason for 
this is that inflationary forces 
have been unresponsive to mea¬ 
sures taken to impound them 
The targets—monetary or real — 
envisaged in the plans have 
therefore to be whittled down or 
escalated with the fluctuations in 
the price curve which has been 
climbing all these years The 
second five-year plan public 
scctoi outlay had been slashed 
down from the original Rs 


4,800 crorc-mark to Rs 4,600 
crore, the third plan cxpcndi- 
tuie had been up by Rs 1077 
crore to Rs 8,577 crore, there 
was a plan holiday for 3 years 
(1966-69) before the fourth plan 
could be put on the rails The 
fourth plan postulated an outlay 
of Rs 15,900 croie for the pub¬ 
lic sectoi, the fifth plan of Rs 
39,300 cioie, and for the sixth 
plan of Rs 69,380 crore It is 
noteworthy that the public sec¬ 
tor outlay has been uptrending 
from one plan to the other in 
money teims The use has 
been phenomenal The current 
plan (revised), outlay is Rs 
71,000 ci ore is a whit more than 
the aggregate public sector out¬ 
lay in the preceding fivc-yeai 
plans This icvimoii has ac¬ 
tually been forced, as in some 
cases in the past, by the mount¬ 
ing mflationaiy loiccs which 
have developed in the economy 
since the advent of the second 
year of the current plan. The 
revised draft says "it is certain 
that if prices continue above 
1978-79 level, an increase in plan 
outlay will be called for" (Pre¬ 
face page (m)-(iv)) This phe¬ 
nomenon is paitly liuceable to 
the expanding economy But it 
cannot be denied that infla¬ 
tionary puces, too have made 
sizable conti ibutions to the es¬ 
calating outlays The revised 
outlay in the di.ift sixth plan 
(1978-83) ieprescni> a step-up 
of 80 6 per cent in monetary 
terms over the oveiall fifth plan 
outlay ol Rs 39,300 crore 
The using plan outlay (or 
investment), not matched by 
real resources, geneiatcd infla- 
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tionary forces and the latter, in 
turn, made demands for higher 
investments 

IV. Impacts: The price 
rise has directed the plans in 
various ways 

(i) Monetary erosion —The 
galloping prices have resulted in 
a declining real income which 
means lowct consumption In¬ 
stead ol increasing prosperity, 
inflation has submerged a laiger 
proportion of Indians below the 
poverty line Ihe neutraliza¬ 
tion ot the higher cost of living 
has involved an annual cxpendi- 
tuie of about Rs 50 croie per 
instalment of dearness allowance 
to the Cential government It 
the State governments and the 
private sector also follow suit 
and give deal ness allowance on 
the same scale and pattern to 
their employees, the total ex- 
pcndituictor the evonomv, as a 
whole, would accumulate to a 
big total This non-develop- 
ment expeiulituic, as an element 
of cost, would gi\e cost-push 
nidation 

(i/) Low saungs potential — 
Low ieal income thins out the 
savings potential and the plan¬ 
ners cannot place gicat ichance 
on public or pnvate savings 
Gross domestic savings as per¬ 
centage of the Gross National 
Pioduct has already reached a 
level 22 8 per cent in 1977-78 
They aie now estimated to rise 
to 25 8 pei cent in the teiminal 
year 1982-83 Hut a m.akcd 
mu ease in the household sav¬ 
ings cannot be expected as ex¬ 
plained before 

(in) Balance of payments — 
The soaring prices reduce our 
expoit potential because of our 
low competitive capability m 
foreign marke's In other words, 
low foieign exchange earnings 
would incicase our dependence 
on foreign aid. The chcuslted 
ideal ot self-ichance is, thus, 
receded Not only tins The 
balance ol payment position has 
been m jcopaidy over the years 


India has- mainly had negative 
bdlance of payment, thanks to 
the policy ot import liberalisa¬ 
tion followed by the Janata 
government, project-tied aid and 
low output/exports The nega¬ 
tive ‘balance’ lias meant increas¬ 
ed dependence on foreign aid, 
high debt servicing chaigcs and 
decelerated giowth 

(ir) Stagflation - -Tndia has 
been in the throes of stagflation 
as a result acute inflationary 
piessures during 1972-74, in 
paiticular, and political insta¬ 
bility in 1977-79 The econo¬ 
my, which was poised tor a high 
growth rate, now stands com¬ 
pletely shattered Its revival 
constitutes a ioimidable chal¬ 
lenge to Mis Indira Gandhi’s 
Government, leeontly installed 
again, at the Centie Its first 
task should be to hold the price 
line and then, if possible, to role 
it back The investment tempo 
will also have to be stepped up 
lor higher output both in the 
agricultural and the industrial 
sectors, for higher exports and 
lavouiaL>le trade balance 

(r) Social justice —Growth 
with social iiistice is our national 
commitment Inflation has 
receded this ideal front our 
ieach Inflation has dysfunc- 
tioned the pioccss of planning 
and social justice It is become the 
biggest casualty in om country 
The rich-poor gap has widened 
with the further skewedness in 
the distribution of income and 
wealth Economic disparities 
have tended to dccclciate plan¬ 
ned development. Some cx- 
peits hold that social |ustice can¬ 
not be achieved without econo¬ 
mic growth. Otheis are of the 
view that economic growth is 
inconceivable without social 
justice The two must go to¬ 
gether Inflation has dealt a 
blow to both, more to social 
justice 

Let us now turn to the other 
side of the ledger What are the 
gams to the plans from infla¬ 
tion 9 


{a) High public Income :—To 
meet the requirements of a vast 
country like India, a plan must 
be of a gigantic size The reve¬ 
nues of the governments at 
various layeis must be large. 
Inflation helps in raising sub¬ 
stantial income through corpora¬ 
tion tax, income tax, ad valorem 
tax, excise duties, customs duties 
and sales tax The increase in 
the governmental incomes makes 
it easier to bear the increasing^ 

financial burden of the plans 
0 

(/>) Money income Wo have 
earlier talked about the eioaon 
of the money incomes due to the 
acccleiating inflation Hut we 
cannot ovei look the euphoria of 
wage raise given to a person, 
even though it is admitted that 
the eflects of inflation in i .using 
money incomes may be less 
visible than the higher piicos 
Highei money wage is only an 
illusion of any improvement in 
the economic growth lor, it is 
not lepicsentative of nicieased 
productivity or ical lcsouices 
necessary loi development pur¬ 
poses 

(r) Economic growth :—Puce 
use piovides a fillip to economic 
growth In the cail> ve.us of 
planning in India, inflation was 
consideicd as an accelerator to 
growth. When prices begin to 
soar in cai ly fifties, the country’s 
economy was scut to come out 
ol the wood The theory of 
‘growth with inflation’ gained 
credence Hut it was short¬ 
lived Inflation rate grew too 
buidensome Demands for 
higher wages led to labour- 
capital disputes and a wave of 
social discontent, high-priced 
inputs added to production 
costs, budgetary debuts grew to 
dispioportionatc dimensions. 
All these impeded development. 

(r/) roieign a i d -Inflation 
is a bait for foreign investors 
Monetary demands of the gov¬ 
ernment giew with inflation and 
also with the growing non-dove- 
lopmental and developmental 
, (Contd on page 512) 
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Oil Price Policy and the Indian Economy 

India is a typical example among the developing nations to show how 
the oil war has adversely affected a growing economy. The oil crisis is a ring¬ 
ing challenge to human ingenuity ’lhis Jeature discusses how the Indian economy 
has been hard hit by the OPEC decision to escalate the oil prices since 1973. 

—Editor 


Oil price trends: Next to 
food, oil crisis is agitating the 
minds ot the people in India, 
nay in the world The oil crisis 
is man-made and is essentially 
due to the price explosion of 
ciude and petroleum products 
since early seventies As is well 
known, the OPEC (Organization 
ot Pctiolcuin Exporting Coun- 
tucs) resorted to oil price hike as 
a war weapon in October 1973 
against oil guz/lers in the West¬ 
ern woild which did not support 
the Arab States in then confron¬ 
tation with Israel The petro¬ 
leum price was hiked from about 
S> 1 50 a barrel in 1970 io more 
than $3 50 a barrel in 1973 and 
luither to $ 12 a barrel in 1976 
There has been a further spurt 
in oil price and the new highs 
have touched the 55 24-mark per 
ban el How has the 16-fold 
or more escalation in oil price 
allected our cconomy‘ > India is 
a typical example among the 
developing nations to show how 
the oil war his adversely affect¬ 
ed a developing economy Some 
ot the sectois so affected are as 
follows 

1 Price Effect The OPEC’s 
decision to escalate the oil price 
has helped reinforce the in¬ 
flationary potential in the coun¬ 
try The galloping inflation in 
India is traced to the oil price 
hike, although it is not the fac¬ 
tor responsible for the pheno¬ 
menon. Understandably, the 
high-priced oil —an important 
input in,especially,the oil-based 
industries, including the trans¬ 
port—has tended to raise the 


cost of production of goods/ 
services This, m turn, has 
raised the overall cost or, what 
is termed as, the cost-push infla¬ 
tion 

2 Balance of Payment 
The oil price rise has caused 
serious distoi lions in the trade 
balance ot the growing eco¬ 
nomies. India is one among the 
most seriously affected (MSA) 
countries in the matter of 
balance ot payment and has, as 
such, been the recipient of oil 
aid from the special fund creat¬ 
ed by the OPEC to help the poor 
nations 

It must be noted here that 
the oil puce explosion has not 
smotheied our demand The 
total imports ot oil in 1974 was 
about 17 million ton Oil im¬ 
ports have mainly been from 
Iran, Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
Our requirements have increased 
from 21 5 million ton in 1973- 
74 to 34 6 million in 1978-79 
(Some place the demand require¬ 
ment tor 1979-80 at 30 million 
ton) It is estimated that the 
demand for oil in India increases 
at about 10 per cent per annum 
Our oil import bill since 1973 
has been registering a steep rise 
We imported petroleum pro¬ 
ducts and ciude worth Rs 204 
crore in 1972-73 which more 
than doubled to Rs 561 crore 
in 1973-74 and doubled further 
to Rs. 1157 crore in 1974-75. 
In 1975-76, it increased to Rs 
1226 crore and in 1976-77 to 
Rs. 1412 crore The import bill 
rose by relatively smaller pro¬ 
portion m the last two years 


(1975-77) But the hike in 1979 
is likely to touch spectacular 
heights and so would be the 
import bill amounting to Rs. 
4,500 crore 1 Jhe toreign ex¬ 
change resources will, conse¬ 
quently, be heavily drained The 
mitigating factor however is that 
India is, at present, in a com¬ 
fortable position to bear the 
heavy burden, thanks to the 
accretions in iorcign exchange. 
This should not, however, make 
us complacent on the oil front 
On the contrary, it should serve 
as a pointer to intensity our pro¬ 
duction activity at home and 
reduce thereby the country’s 
dependence on imported o 1 1 
In the past, indigenous produc¬ 
tion has remained stagnant at 
less than 13 5 million ton a year 
(5 million ton from the o If-shore 
and 8 5 million ton from the on¬ 
shore drilling) The total oil pro- 
ductionforthe sixth plan period 
(1978-83) is placed at 61 60 mil¬ 
lion or 12'3 million ton per an¬ 
num There arc fears that the on¬ 
shore production may actually 
tall while the Bombay high is 
yielding only half ot what was 
expected As against this, the 
demand, as stated earlier, will 
continue uptrendmg 

3. Industrial Sector: The 
impact ot oil price rise on the 
industrial growth and develop¬ 
ment can be viewed from three 
view-points (a) oil as an input 
for the oil-based industries, ( b) 
oil as energy-provider, and (r) 
the development of oil endow¬ 
ments within the country. 
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(a) Oil as Input - -In so far 
as the pmvision ol itil lor run¬ 
ning the Indus!lies goes, it goes 
without saying that the cscalat- 
mg tnl pi ices will make the 
imlustiial produel costlier and 
lienee jack up other pi iees, trans- 
port costs, wages etc Auto¬ 
motive industiics consume a 
si/ahle amount ol oil and its 
operational costs- have sky¬ 
rocketed It however the oil 
supplier lag behind the rising 
demand (becau -e ol less imports 
or low indigenous output) the 
industi ul pi'iduction may sufTei. 

(/;) Oil Lnetpv -1 he growth 
ol modem industry depends, to 
.i laige extent, on the growth ol 
cneigv Although clce'tricity 
constitutes a idatively larger 
and increasing proportion of the 
energy consumption (115 pei 
cent pei annum was the average 
consumption during 1953-54 
end 1970-71), the contribution 
ol oil as an energy product is 
quite significant with an annual 
avciagc consumption ol 8 6 per 
cent dining the same period, 
'lhe oil eneigy being both cost- 
liei and in shoit supply, the 
energy crisis lias deepened Even 
the oil exporting nations believe 
that “it is wasteful to use oil 
as energy in the hist place This 
is a precious commodity that 
could be used lor medicine and 
protein in the future ' The em¬ 
phasis obviously, is on conser¬ 
vation latlici than on incicasing 
pioduclion and utilization ol oil 
icsoun.es. 

Let it be noted in passing 
that the 1973 oil puce hike and 
the consequent oil crisis was the 
louitli in the series, the earlier 
ones being in 1951. 1956 and 
1967 The 1973 crisis appears 
moie significant being nearer in 
the distance of time and wider 
in its spread-elTect The con¬ 
tinuous rise in prices over the 
years has cngullcd the whole oil 
importing world into an energy 
crisis The advanced nations 
have been affected as also the 
backward ones 1 he lact is 


that the oil crisis is but a part of 
the global energy crisis and it is 
being increasingly realized that 
“dependence on the Middle East 
oil is mischievously risky”. The 
bitter truth is that the oil crisis 
has arrested the economic 
growth of the o i I importing 
nations, particularly of the deve¬ 
loping ones The poor nations 
have been impoverished, white 
the Arab States have cnuchcd 
themselves and the rich capita¬ 
list countries like USA. and 
Japan have, so far, gone rela¬ 
tively unscathed 

(i) Oil Industry —A redeem¬ 
ing lcature ol the oil revolution 
m the wake ol the OPEC’s puce 
policy is that the Indian govern¬ 
ment has set its lace to meet the 
challenge and attain self-reliance 
in oil requirements A new era 
has ushered in The oil pros¬ 
pecting, production, distribution 
and optimal utilization have be¬ 
come impoitant planks of the 
new oil policy India has made 
a in.ijor break-through in off- 
shoie oil operations The find 
at Uoinoay High appears to be 
very promising and was esti¬ 
mated to yield 10 million ton 
ol oil Our requirements have 
grown far more with the expan¬ 
sion and development ol indus¬ 
tries, in paiticular. and the eco¬ 
nomy, in general Oui produc¬ 
tion in Bombay High has how¬ 
ever belied the initial hope as the 
output has stagnated at 5 mil¬ 
lion ton. The demand gap of 
about 17 million ton will have 
to be bridged through imports 
If we resort to import substitu¬ 
tion and arc able to find alter¬ 
native sources of energy—coal, 
water, nuclear, solar—the im¬ 
port burden can be reduced 
Whether and to what extent the 
challenge is met remains a big 
question mark 

4 Agriculture: Moderni¬ 
sation of agriculture has de¬ 
manded an increasing use of 
pctioleum and petroleum pro¬ 
ducts Apart from the kerosene 
oil used m rural areas for light¬ 
ing purposes and running the 


flour mills ( chakkis ) and the 
diesel for the pump sets, the 
farmers require fertilisers. These 
will cost them more with the 
hike in petroleum products, un¬ 
less they are subsidised by the 
government II there is a short¬ 
fall in supplies ol the chemical 
manures, the loodgram output 
is bound to suffer One million 
ton of fertilisers in short supply 
will mean a cut equal to 10 miL- 
hon ton of foodgrains ^ 

5 Transport: The deve¬ 
lopment of infi a-structure —road 
transport to cairy mm and 
materials- has been hampered 
and the transport costs have 
i tsen exorbitantly This, m turn, 
has escalated the pi oduction cost 
and the prices of capital and 
consumer goods, including 
comestibles 

Conclusion : Production, 
consei vation, substitution and 
optimization in the use of oil 
arc the four essentials for saving 
the country Iroin the rampant 
oil crisis The great oil crisis 
has thrown a ringing challenge 
to human ingenuity. We have 
11 relineues but they are work¬ 
ing well below capacity Pros¬ 
pects of going back to coal seem 
brighter We have 83 billion 
ton ol coal enough to last lor 
200 years But the switch-over 
from oil to coal may present 
enormous dilhculties 

INFLATION AND PLANS 

(Contd from pane 510) 
cxpcndituie The widening 
income-expenditure gap led to 
increased aid demand which the 
Consortium countries and the 
U N financing agencies tried to 
bridge. Whether foreign aid 
(in various lorms) has been to 
our advantage is open to con¬ 
troversy. But the fact remains 
that but for aid development 
would not have been what it has 
turned out to be 

Uncontrolled inflation has 
wrought havoc for economic 
growth It must be arrested 
if it is not possible to role 
back** the rising prices 
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^ Plan Discipline 
% Free Trade & Third World 
# Challenges in 1980s 
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Plan Discipline 

Q. What, according to you, 
are the pre-requisites for the suc¬ 
cess of the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
(1978-83) ? 

Ans. In the 15th Shri Ram 
Memorial Lecture, Dr D T 
Lakdawala, Deputy Chan man. 
Planning Commission, undei- 
scored certain essentials loi the 
success ol ♦he sixth live-year 
plan (1978-83) oi what he des¬ 
cribed as the Plan discipline for 
building a dynamic, resilient 
and sell-iehunt economy The 
elements of this discipHe aie 
stated to be 

1 People's Involvement. 
The lirst and the loremost pre¬ 
requisite loi the success ol the 
sixth plan (and lor that mattci 
of any plan in a democratic set¬ 
up) is the willingness and co¬ 
operation ol the people to im¬ 
plement the plan eilectively The 
responsibility to achieve the plan 
targets devolves, in tact, both on 
the government and the people 
The undesirable social and eco¬ 
nomic developments have to be 
avoided Under the Indian 
conditions, however, the opposi¬ 
tion has invariably attempted 
to negate the achievements of 
the government and put hurdles 
in its march to progress The 
opposition and other anti-social 
elements have been up in arms 
against the government 

2 Public Sector Role: Ours 
is a mixed economy Ln the 
sixth plan, about half of the in¬ 
vestment is in the public sector 


It is, theieloio, impetutive that 
the public sec loi, as a whole, 
should vield a ' Ian late ol 
i etui n' Di Lakdawala is ol 
the view that India has leaJied 
a stage whcie public savings 
miM be lau ly high "II public 
savings lute does not use from a 
level ol aiound 4 4 pei cent ol 
Gions National P i o duct to 
aiound 6 pei cent at the end ol 
the luiient plan, it will not be 
possible to meet the challenges 
that the national economy will 
I ace m the eighties" 

3 Private Sector, liven 
u> the public sectoi investment 
grow-*, the private sectoi (oi 
coiporate sectoi) should not lag 
behind il the economy, as a 
whole, has to legister a sub¬ 
stantial giowth late above 5 
p«-rcem(compound) pei annum 
More so, il the adveise effects 
ol the lecenl dt ought and the 
negative growth rate in indus¬ 
tries have to be counleied Plan 
discipline requires that the pri¬ 
vate sector should do it> best to 
contribute to the production 
targets, exhorts Dr Lakdawala 
The puvate sector has, in the 
past, failed to icspond to such 
exhortations and blamed for its 
inability the government 

4 Price Stability: Price 
i ise witnessed recently (since the 
presentation of the budget for 
1979-80) is the bine to planned 
development Eflorls must, 
therefore, be made to reduce 
non-plan expenditure explore 
possibilities ol additional re¬ 
source mobilisation and restiict 


credit to the private sector 
Ironically c n o u g h, non-food 
credit to the puvate sector has 
been increasing even when pro¬ 
duction has declined during 
1979 

5 Technological develop¬ 
ment: Development in the 
modem world is technology and 
science-based, apait from invest¬ 
ment Research and develop¬ 
ment must icceive high priority 
The private sector spent in 1976- 
77 less than one per cent ol its 
sales lurn-ovci on research and 
development, despite the liberal 
tax concessions lor expenditure 
m reveai ch by the puvate sectoi 

6 Efficient Social Services: 
The success of the plan depends 
as much on social seivice de¬ 
partments as on production 
depaitments It is, therefore, 
impoitant lh.it the quality of 
soci il services should be improv¬ 
ed just as it is necessary to 
increase productivity 

7 Federal Re?pon>ibility: 
The State governments should 
realise then responsibility to go 
on their own in the matter of 
resources lor the plan and learn 
to bear the impact of inflation 
on the State resources Effort 
to suck the Centre as much as is 
possible need to be discouraged 


Free Trade & Third World 

Q. Will free trade help or 
hinder the development of the 
third world? 
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Ans. In the context of the 
study made by Prolessor J. 
Imbergen, it is a ticklish pro¬ 
position posed by the question 
lie has idcntiitcd lour eases in 
which international trade brings 
advantage to the less developed 
counti ics (LDCs) and three cases 
whcie it damages their econo¬ 
mies 

In the lust category aie in¬ 
cluded (/) exports ol primary 
products like collec, cotton, rub¬ 
ber and other naluial pioducts, 
(it) expoi ts ol pioccsed natuial 
products piucessmg being 
done by laboui-intensive tech¬ 
nique , (hi) expoi ts ol improved 
quality ot pioducts in category 
(n), and (n) import ol capital 
goods whose cost ol production 
at home is highci 

1 he cases ol trade which aie 
damaging to LDCs aie. (a) ex¬ 
poi t ol exhaustible resouiecs 
c ij mmeials, (/;) imports ol the 
“wiong” type ol capital goods 
which icquirc too capital-inten¬ 
sive technology , and (i ) imports 
ol luxuiy goods 

It is thus clear that not all 
goods liaded in aie benchcial 
lhe countries have got to be 
selective At least two points 
have to be borne in mind, first, 
the hade should not cndungci 
the lood base, secondly, the 
luture income-base must be 
maintained 

The pi uctical conclusion that 
flows liom this is that d mine¬ 
rals are expoi led in largei quan¬ 
tities and the lutuie income is 
not likely to be maintained, such 
exports should be reduced The 
case of oil tiom OPEC is in 
point. 

1 he policies of protection 
of the West fail to take account 
ol their long-term interests at 
stake The piotected non¬ 
competitive industries may re¬ 
duce employment in the strong 
mdustnal sector, Tinbergen is 
ol the view that employment may 
bettei be gcneiatcd in education 


and research rather than in pro¬ 
duction activities. He h o I d s 
that “protection is wrong be¬ 
cause it is against the interests of 
all consumers ’’ It is also pre¬ 
judicial to import trade. Futu¬ 
rists, however, say that nations 
could increase during 1980s the 
protectionist barriers against the 
goods ol other countries, strangl¬ 
ing international trade and there¬ 
by helping to dampen growth 
and provoke world-wide depres¬ 
sion 


Challenges of 1980s 

Q. “Pall of economic gloom 
hangs over 1980s”. Comment 
with special reference to India. 

Ans. India has entered 
eighties. Anew government 
has ushered in. New hopes 
have been kindled A question 
on eveiy body’s tongue is. Will 
it mean a turn of our iortuncs? 
Will tomoiiow be better than 
yesteiday > I hat is to say, will 
there be less poverty and moio 
prospeufy, less unemployment, 
higher living standard, less eco¬ 
nomic disparities, moie produc¬ 
tion, higher exports and low 
prices > While future is obscure 
and predictability about the 
shape ol things to come but a 
guess, it is too much to hope for 
a bright luture. There has been 
so much economic gloom in the 
last decade (l970s), especially 
during the last 12 months, that 
it is diflicult to see how the 1980s 
could be any worse. Inflation 
would be so chronic that people 
would spend on consumers’ 
goods and neglect industrial 
development in favour of gold, 
paintings and antiques The 
dwindling supplies of oils, in¬ 
crease in unemployment and 
government’s aversion to in¬ 
crease public spending would 
aggravate the situation 

In contrast some optimists 
hold that the future poses a big 
challenge. The challenge for 
the developed world is of 
affluence and power, while for 


the poor nations it Is one ot 
poverty, over-population, under- 
nutrition and mal-nutrition, lack 
ot elementary facilities for 
health, housing, food and cloth¬ 
ing, education and employment. 

In India, it is a challenge to 
the nation’s initiative and skill. 
But the grim challenge need be 
converted into great oppor¬ 
tunities to register further ad¬ 
vances in achieving our objec¬ 
tives of accelerating economic 
growth, curbing the population 
growth and re-distributing 
wealth and economic power on 
a more equitable basis. For all 
this the new government will 
have to formulate and imple¬ 
ment monetary, fiscal, produc¬ 
tion and distribution policies 
and give a big boost to the 
industrial sector which had re¬ 
corded a negative growth rate in 
1979 

The one redeeming feature 
of 1980s lor India is the incom¬ 
ing of the new government which 
pi onuses a stable, socialist and 
progressive India. It is com¬ 
mitted to contain inflation, deal 
with hoarding firmly and square¬ 
ly and contiol the parallel eco¬ 
nomy run by the black money. 
Promise Iulfilled, India may turn 
the corner for a brighter future 


Finily Planting 

Q. Review briefly the family 
planning programme In India. 

Ans. The facts about the 
unbridled growth of population 
m India are too well known to 
be recapitulated here To meet 
the menace of baby explosion, 
the Indian government has 
launched a massive family plan¬ 
ning programme. It provided 
an outlay of Rs 65 lakh in the 
first five-ycai plan but in the 
sixth plan it has been stepped up 
to Rs 765 crore' As a result of 
the efforts made so far, the birth 
rate has been reduced from 41 
to 35 per thousand while the 
mortality rate stands as low as 
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Topical Essay 


Economic Justice: Theory and Practice 


Most Governments and 
political leaders and parties 
around the modern world swear 
by economic justice, they draw 
up programmes and projects to 
promote such justice and they 
fervently plead for it at national 
and international forums The 
hope is frequently held out to 
the poor and the down-trodden 
that the disparities which sym¬ 
bolise economic injustice would 
soon be reduced, if not elimi¬ 
nated, so as to permit everyone 
a broad equality of economic 
status, more or less on the same 
footing. But even after decades 
of effort, there is very little sign 
of economic justice in the world 
The efforts of the world's poor 
nations to ensure a more equi¬ 
table distnbution of economic 
resources by persuading the rich 
and highly industrialised coun¬ 
tries to share their prosperity, 
since there cannot be, at any rate 
for a long time, pockets of 
affluence amidst a sea of poverty 
and destitution But the IJ N , 
UNCTAD and other confe¬ 
rences have yielded little fruit, 
and economic lusticc remains an 
elusive goal The rich-poor dia¬ 
logue continues endlessly, with 
the rich nations determined not 
to accept any responsibility for 
relieving the distress of the poor 

Let alone the glaring econo¬ 
mic injustices in the inter¬ 
national sphere, even a country 
like India (where, theoretically 
at any rate, materialism takes a 
back seat and chanty, austerity, 
simplicity and spiritualism get 
high priority) has not been able 
to ensure economic justice. The 
Preamble to the Constitution of 
India clearly mentions “Justice, 
social, economic and political”. 


as the first among the four 
principal national objectives, the 
other three being “Liberty, 
Equality and Fiatermty” 
Several articles of the Constitu¬ 
tion aie also designed to pro¬ 
mote economic |ustice and equa¬ 
lity by ensuring equality of op¬ 
portunity, payment of fair 
wages, elimination of discrimi¬ 
nation on any ground of reli¬ 
gion, caste or sex, etc But 
it is all theory and mere pro¬ 
mises 

Many of the economic in¬ 
justices and disparities m eco¬ 
nomic status have existed m 
this country for centuries there 
have always been rich and poor 
classes, worse, the rich have 
been getting irune prosperous 
even altci the five-year Plans, 
while the poor masses have been 
wallowing in stark poverty, 
regarding it as a pait of their 
fate and hence resigning them¬ 
selves to the little they hive 
Many Western philosophers 
have descnbed as a miracle the 
stoic indifference with wliish the 
vast majoniy in India have 
toleiatcd the existence of the 
ruh, without a murmur, much 
less a violent revolution, against 
the lop-sided stiucture Thus, 
economic iniiistu.es have be¬ 
come normal in this countiy, 
and though it is a highly dis¬ 
tressing and soul-stirring pheno¬ 
menon, the familiarity with it 
has itself softened the people’s 
hostility It is all regarded as 
inevitable and a part of the 
world as created by God 

Justice, especially economic 
justice, is, however, not easy 
to define The possession of 
wealth, property, including 


lands, factories and other indus¬ 
trial establishments, the occu¬ 
pation of the seats of power, the 
holding of well-paid jobs in both 
private and public sectors, all 
imply that there is a small 
minority of people who have 
control over positions of eco¬ 
nomic power, while the rest have 
to make do with petty jobs, 
daily earnings, small pieces of 
land (if at all), occasional occu¬ 
pations to earn their daily bread 
The pity, according to social 
scientists, is that science and 
technology, and all the other 
modern devices have accentuat¬ 
ed the inequalities instead of 
reducing them While science 
and technology h ive led to a 
concentration of wealth and 
made the rich richer, crores of 
people have been stranded and 
rendered helpless 

The principi! contents of 
economic justice are full em¬ 
ployment on fan and equitable 
wages, fiee social sei vices, a 
comprehensive set-up for social 
secmity providing for old age, 
sickness and accident compen¬ 
sation, and in sum a reasonable 
standard of living, including 
food, clothing and shelter, for 
everyone But despite the va i u>us 
laws that aic passed by Patlia- 
ment from time to time to pro¬ 
mote the cause of the masses, 
check the extension of mono¬ 
polies and the activities of capi¬ 
talists, piofiteers and black 
money operators, the eagerly 
sought economic opportunities 
for the masses aie not forth¬ 
coming Laboui as a class con¬ 
tinues to be at the mercy of the 
capitalists who dictate their 
terms ruthlessly, callously and 
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without any qualm of con¬ 
science 

It would, howovoi, be worth¬ 
while examining the concept ol 
economic equality in detail 
Absolute economic equality, like 
absolute social ui political equa¬ 
lity. is |ust a dicum, theic can be 
nothing like it despite all the 
loud talk of statesmen, poets, 
politicians, saints and heels 
I oul Biycc, the well-known 
Hi it ish political suuituluud ex¬ 
ponent of politic il philosophy, 
said decades ago that economic 
equable is “the attempt to ex¬ 
punge all difleiciice in wealth, 
allot1 1 nc locveiy man and wo¬ 
man an equal sliaie in woildly 
goods.” Tins concept, though 
welcome, is out of the lanac ol 
practicability I 01 one thing, 
wants dillci I tom individual to 
individual, loi another there is a 
vast difleiciice between the capa¬ 
city ol vatious individuals In 
fact, theie cannot be equality ol 
wealth anywheie 

It would be good if eveiy 
one aiound the couuliy could be 
assuied at least the baie neces¬ 
sities ol life housing, loud and 
clothing and some means ol 
earning one's livelihood by legal 
means (not thiough I hell, ioh- 
bery and deception) T h e s e 
necessities must ol couise, be 
piovided, besides, every man 
and woman must have equal and 
easy access “up to the point \v hei e 
human ingenues aie in ques¬ 
tion " Bevoiul that point eco¬ 
nomic equality will icmain a 
dieam Mankind had hetiei 
remain content with sulhuency 
loi all io satislv then pwinaiv 
needs Anv set-up that pei- 
mitn a small nuiioiily to e u 
cakes, live in pal.'tial buildings 
and indulge in Uixuucs and 
waste ol \.iiunis kinds while 
millions ol then count)ymen 
staiye next door is obviously 
uniust \bundancc and stai- 
vation cannot go togethei, so 
it is said But that is a theoreti¬ 
cal concept 


In the world today, the two 
phenomena co-exist, even 
though they ate contradictory 
and supposedly incompatible 
Humanity h i> to live with them, 
since all the high-sounding talk 
ol a new and gist international 
economic ordci has home no 
Iruil Rathei, il has hied ten¬ 
sions and led to cmfmutation 
•it various confeiences A so¬ 
ciety ol social deuepits and un- 
equals accoidmg to Matthew 
Arnold, “m.itenah es out uppei 
classes, vulgarises oui middle 
class and hiulalises oui lower ” 
A society ol social equ iK postu¬ 
lates a society ol bioad econo¬ 
mic equality Flic State should 
in all i.umess, follow a policy of 
piotectmg the weak and limit¬ 
ing the stlength ol the stmng 
Many Stales have I lid down 
such policies hut tin implemen¬ 
tation ic hall-lie n ted and hence 
ineffective 

Wlieie indeed is the levelling 
piocess people talk ol > f| 
poveily cannoi he solved hv 
bunging down the nch but by 
lifting the pool by IIkii boot- 
stiap,, wheie is the. sustained 
elloit lowauL that ami 1 I he 
baish lealitv is tli.it the iicli aie 
mlluuitial. stion< T and all pu- 
vasive, then voice counts and 
they continue to detciminc go\- 
ci nmental policies and decisions 
In sum, economic equality |,||| s 
accords with the basic concepts 
ol |ustice. n is also a panacea loi 
social and political ills But 
such equality is not obtainable 
even in Communist countncs, 
such as Russia and C lima 

I lie Diicclive Pimeiples ol 
Mate Policy laid down in the 
Constitution id India aie im- 
Piessive enough But Aitides 
W(«) and (/>) -considered by a 
Supieme Couit Judge as the 
‘ basic leatuies ol the Constitu¬ 
tion aie ambiguous 1 hese 
peimit, and even piotcct, con- 
centiation ol economic power 
I bus the Constitution itself 
enables the pci petuation of eco¬ 
nomic dispanties through the 


exercise of control over the 
means of pr iJuc'ion 

Again, Article 43, which was 
designed to ensure every worker 
a living wage, amounts to a com¬ 
mitment to continuous poverty 
The Constitution, as a cynic 
said rccen;|y, pmvidcs foi equi- 
lihuum loi maintaining a dual 
moiety to be governed by an 
elected oligarchy the Lok 
Sabha I oi is the Lok Sabha 
any bettei than an oligarchy 9 
C an any poison of limited moans 
become an M P 9 And can any¬ 
one expect a Pailiament com¬ 
piling vvell-olT people, bv and 
lirge, think constantly ol the 
pool and ol reducing economic 
dispanties on which they thriv¬ 
ed and cnsuiing economic 
equality ' 

Who hold the levers ol 
powei • I h e well-to-do, the 
allliieiit and the captains ot 
mdusliy Neaily 90 per cent of 
the people have no means to 
sati.lv the bare needs of them¬ 
selves and their chddien. Again, 
demoei.icy is supposed to be the 
best political system to piomotc 
economic notice But has it 
done so’ Is theie any dcino- 
ciacv wlieie lull economic jus¬ 
tice is u->suied tii the masses 9 
In lad democialic regimes have 
geneiallv failed to ensuie bread 
and butter to the slaiving mil¬ 
lions, instead, they have as¬ 
suied piotcct ion to capitalists to 
continue their monopolistic 
entcipuses, all the talk ol socia¬ 
lising the means of pioduction 
being so much moonshine In 
lact, main have begun to be¬ 
lieve that a dictatorial govern¬ 
ment is necessary to do full 
Hist ice to the masses m icspect 
of baie necessities of life 

Accoidmg to the modern 
concept of a welfare State, the 
State (which means the Govern¬ 
ment) should endeavoui to im¬ 
prove, or even doctor, the exist¬ 
ing economic order, or change 
it so as to ensure that its wealth, 
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Debate; Discussion 


Is Democracy in Danger in India? 

Mrs Gandhi's sweeping tiimnp/i in the Lok Sabha election and her 
dramatic return to power with an unpietedenied ina/ority has made many people 
fear that demonacv is again in danger in the country and that soon she will 
be back at her familiar game of tiding ruthlessly and in a dictatorial style 
Others believe she lias learnt a bittei lesson and that henceforth she will not 
repeat her old mistakes I he pioposition foi discussion is “Mrs Gamihi’s 
letitin to powei poses a giave dangei to demonac v in India ” 


Mr A: I wholehenilcdly 
support the proposition bclore 
the House that the return of 
Mrs Gandhi to the highest seals 
of powei maiks the end of all 
hopes of firmly establishing a 
democratic sti ucture on t h e 
country Those who believe 
that there has been a change of 
heart m her live m a tool's pata- 
dise and arc giosslv deceiving 
themselves And I am suic that 
within a few months thev will 
realise that then impiession was 
ill founded. In a statement 
soon at’tei hei victoiy she ap¬ 
pealed to her counti ymen to lor- 
get the past, she appealed to 
have mellowed since her diama- 
tic and humiliating defeat in the 
March, 1977, election She has 
dropped hints that theie will be 
no repetition of the eriois ol 
the bmeigencv Her softened 
tone and het appai enlly con¬ 
ciliatory postuie have misled 
many to believe that she Icels 
sorry foi having deprived the 
people ol then Fundamental 
Rights and then basic bbeities 
and compelling obedience to 
her dictates through hei powei- 
ful caucus The gullible lot 
think that the terroi tactics tor 
which she became notoi ious will 
not come again Hut in tills the 
people aie grossly mistaken Ap¬ 
pearances, it is said, are decep¬ 
tive The initial postuies she 
has adopted arc just meant to 
win the confidence of the peo¬ 
ple, remove then apprehen¬ 
sions, and calm down their feel¬ 
ings It would be totally wiong. 


and even dangerous, to believe 
that the tigicss m hei has been 
laid to rest and that hei luiy 
against old political rivals has sub¬ 
sided and that she is a changed 
peison now, fully democratic, 
more accommodating and con¬ 
siderate a n d aware of the 
dangers ot tiampling upon the 
peoples right i and on the 
countiv's fondly cheiishcd 
dcmociatic set-up All these 
unpiessions aie as lai lemoved 
lioni the liuth and the leahty 
as the eaith i-> liom the sky I 
leelcei tain that by voting hei to 
powei once again the people 
have opted foi a spoil of dicta- 
tonal i ule under the garb of a 
firm and stable administration 
which the Janata Party had so 
miseiablv fadedlo piovide The 
smns aie alicady visible that she 
will be spiteful and levengeful 
against people who weic actively 
associated with the Janata logime 
and who criticised hei own mle 
alter she was swept oft her teet 
in Match 1977, and especially 
those who gave evidence against 
hei beloie the vannus enquuy 
commissions set up by the 
Janata Government One by 
one all those persons aie being 
singled out and within a few 
months the tigress will bare hei 
fangs 

Mr B. Mr A seems to be 
harbounng some piefudices 
against Mis Gandhi and is appa¬ 
rently viewing the position with 
a closed nund Let us examine 
the lacts dispassionately Grant¬ 


ed that she is now more power¬ 
ful than over before and that, 
with the help of the two-thirds 
majority she commands in the 
Lok Sabha, she can push 
through arbitrary laws regard¬ 
less of the basic rights and liber¬ 
ties of the people But we must 
not forget that she is a shrewd 
woman, peihaps the shrewdest 
politician in the countiy today 
In political strategy and calculat¬ 
ed moves she is head and shoul- 
deis above all the leaders 
belonging to other parties Pre¬ 
cisely for this icason, she is un¬ 
likely to become a dictator and 
pose a danger to democracy 
again She has already assured 
the people that she will main¬ 
tain the country’s democratic 
sti ucture, ncvei impose censor¬ 
ship again, will let the press 
function freely (except, of 
couise. those who act 
ii i e s p o n s i b I y), that her 
pnncijial aims will be to revive 
the mined economy, expedite 
economic development check 
the puce use and maintain har¬ 
mony She has also said she 
has no time loi the Janata-type 
revengeful enqumes against her 
political rivals (thus luling out 
enquiry commissions) Her 
Cabinet has even announced (of 
com sc with her approval) that 
there is no move to abolish the 
Special Courts which were estab¬ 
lished by the Janata Govern¬ 
ment to try her on the basis of 
the many charges brought up 
against her and against Sanjay 
Gandhi Haven't people noticed 
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that she has kept out of her 
new Ministry some of her old 
colleagues, including Mr V C 
Shukla and Mr Bans! Lai, who 
had misused their powers and 
brought much notoriety to her 
regime 7 She lost the March, 
1977, election because of the 
people’s bitter reaction against 
the Emergency excesses for 
which Mr Uansi Lai (Defence 
Minister in her pievjous Minis¬ 
try) and Mr V C Shukla (Infor¬ 
mation and Broadcasting Minis¬ 
ter during the Emergency) were 
partly responsible. This time 
she has kept such people at 
aim’s length and selected others 
who were not guilty of any ex¬ 
cesses but weie loyal to her 
throughout She has reward¬ 
ed pei sonal loyalty, but that docs 
not mean a danger to Indian 
demociacy 

Mr C’: It is not Mr A, my 
colleague, who has been misled 
bv appealaiices but Mr B him- 
sell Mis Gandhi has finished 
the Second Press Commission, 
which was due to submit its 
icport by the end of March. 
1980, simply because this im¬ 
partial body had been appoint¬ 
ed by Mr Morarji Dcsat All 
the time and money the Com¬ 
mission spent in cairymg on its 
exhaustive study of the state of 
the pi ess has virtually gone 
waste An impaitial Prim e 
Mmistci would have allowed 
the Commission to submit its 
lepoit and then to have accept¬ 
ed oi not accepted its report 
But Mis Gandhi is an angry 
spiteful Again, we must not 
lorget that the “Sanjay pheno¬ 
menon" (Mi Sanjay Gandhi’s 
aibituuy actions in Delhi and 
elscwheie brought much dis¬ 
grace to Mis Gandhi’s Emer¬ 
gency regime) is coming back 
with a vengeance Mrs Gandhi 
openly announced during her 
election campaign that Saniay 
was innocent and a xictim of 
wilful campaigns Sanjay 
Gandhi placed a significant role 
in selecting candidates for the 


Congress (I) in the Northern 
States, Quietly and subtly he 
is becoming a powerful person 
again. In the Central Hall of 
Parliament, when the seventh 
Lok S a b h a was about to 
begin its session, many young 
and elderly supporters of the 
Congress (I) touched Sanjay’s 
feet as if he were the new god 
or the rising sun who should 
be duly worshipped The noto¬ 
rious caucus is agun coming 
back to p o w e r Mr RK. 
Dhawan, Mr PS Bhinder, the 
Delhi police chief and some 
others have already been re¬ 
instated in their positions, the 
latter by superseding about a 
dozen people. So supersessions 
have started again During the 
Emergency Sanjay Gandhi exer¬ 
cised cxtra-Constitutional autho¬ 
rity and was the virtual king¬ 
maker Now he is in Parlia¬ 
ment and is again holding the 
strings of power. There is no 
doubt th it Mrs Gandhi wants 
to project her son as her suc¬ 
cessor in office and is deter¬ 
mined to promote his interests, 
even though he lacks talent and 
has no sacrifices to his credit 
His re-cmergencc on the scene 
and Mrs Gandhi’s persistent 
efforts lo build him up as a 
national leader also pose a 
danger to democracy, since his 
aibitrary actions are bound to 
mean supersessions, injustices 
and a denial of the rights of 
many people whom he dislikes 
Only the flatterers and syco¬ 
phants of Indira Gandhi and 
her son have a future m the poli¬ 
tical and administrative set-up, 
and yet my friend, Mr B, thinks 
Madam’s return to power does 
not pose any danger to demo¬ 
cracy In fact, my fear is that 
Mrs Gandhi will not be able to 
solve the country's complex 
problems Obsessed with power 
as she generally is, she will 
meiely coin slogans like Gliaribi 
Hatao which were shorn of 
content Actually, poverty be¬ 
came worse during her rule 


Mr D: Let us not be hasty 
m judging Mrs Gandhi, and let 
us not presume that she will 
resort to her old objectionable 
methods again. If the country 
wants a stable administration 
(and certainly we all want it), 
firmness and a show of strength 
will be necessary. The law and 
order situation has deteriorated 
so fast, even in Delhi, m recent 
months that strong officers have 
to be posted to check crime and 
give people a ser^e of confidence 
That is why certain officers have 
been reinstated and soft, in¬ 
effective people removed Super- 
session often becomes necessary 
when a public cause has to be 
served and when the previous 
incumbents have proved in¬ 
efficient I f the Opposition par¬ 
ties in Parliament and outside 
play a constructive role and not 
try to wreck the administration, 
Indira Gandhi will have no cause 
to resort to Emergency mea¬ 
sures She is an astute politi¬ 
cian and knows that excesses 
of the Emergency type and other 
anti-democratic measures might 
again bring defeat to her and 
her party in the next election due 
five years hence. Since the In¬ 
dian electorate has firmly estab¬ 
lished its supremacy, she is un¬ 
likely to risk her own future 
again. The people’s confidence 
and their full support are the 
real sources of her power, and 
she knows this too well The 
bitter lesson of the Emergency 
has been learnt, there need be 
no doubt about it The new 
perils to India’s precious demo¬ 
cracy stem not from the return 
of Indira Gandhi to power but 
from other sources such as the 
notable increase in the strength 
and influence of the Communists 
who do not believe in democracy 
but believe in authoritarianism 
and dictatorial rule We must 
not forget what the CP(M) Gov¬ 
ernment has done in West Bengal 
and Tripura where this party is 
well-entrenched in power There 
is considerable brain-washing 
{Contd. on page 550) 
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Personality Development 


Keep Enthusiasm Glowing 

Nothing great was ever achieved without enthusiasm. 

—Emerson. 


Among positive or plus per¬ 
sonality traits “enthusiasm” oc¬ 
cupies an important place Some 
psychologists regard it as the 
key personality factor which 
rings the bell leading to success 

What is enthusiasm 

Enthusiasm means ardent 
zeal for an object or aim The 
Greeks called it ‘enthousiasmos’ 
—the root ol ‘enthusiasm’ which 
means literally ‘filled with theos’ 
or God Robert M Pirsig 
gi\es a miniature profile of the 
person with gumption (enthu¬ 
siasm) “The person filled with 
gumption doesn’t sit around dis¬ 
sipating and stewing about 
things. He is at the front of 
the tram of his own awareness 
watching to see what’s up the 
track and meeting it when it 
comes. That's gumption ” 

Enthusiasm makes things 
tick and keep them going. The 
thing that must be monitored at 
all times and preserved before 
anything else is enthusiasm It 
is what wings a r e to a bird, 
without it man is impotent and 
ineffective 

Magic of enthusiasm 

Enthusiasm conquers fear 
and it is fear that holds a man 
back. It never has failed man. 
The famous American motion 
picture pioneer, Samuel Goldwyn 
said, “No person who is en¬ 
thusiastic about his work has 
anything to fear from life” 
Emerson wrote, “every great 
and commanding moment m the 
annals of world is the triumph 
of some enthusiasm”. 

The famous English novelist 
J.B. Priestly was once asked 


why it was that several gifted 
writers who were young with 
him had not matured m their 
art as he had His reply was, 
‘‘Gentlemen, the difference bet¬ 
ween us was not in ability, but 
in the fact that they merely 
toyed with the fascinating idea 
of writing, i cared like blazes* 
it is this caring like the blazes 
that counts ” 

Enthusiasm can go a long 
way to compensate lor intelli¬ 
gence Pro! Louis Terman ob¬ 
serves, “Moderate intelligence 
with high enthusiasm will often 
succeed where high intelligence 
with low enthusiasm tails En¬ 
thusiasm alone may turn tmlurc 
into success In the pursuit of 
your goal keep your enthusiasm 
ablaze and success will kiss 
your feet In every field of en¬ 
deavour those who keep it going 
reap laurels It is the top secret 
of success 

Factors which stifle enthusiasm 

Take care of the factors 
which stifle enthusiasm or make 
it burn low These are as fol¬ 
lows: 

Impatience: Impatience 
results from under estimation 
of the amount of time a given 
task will take Very few tasks 
get done as quickly as planned 
Impatience is the first reaction 
against a setback and can soon 
turn into anger if you are not 
careful It is best handled by 
allowing an indefinite time for 
the task 

Boredom: Boredom means 
that your enthusiasm supply is 
low and must be replenished be¬ 
fore anythmgelse is done. When 


you are bored, stop. Got to a 
show Turn on the T V Call 
it a day A sure cure for bore¬ 
dom is sleep. It is very easy to 
go to sleep and very hard to get 
bored after a long rest. Tea 
and coffee are also antidotes for 
boredom 

Anxiety: Anxiety results 
from over-motivation. Work 
out your anxieties on paper 
Every one louses up in a task 
once m a while Make sure 
that youi goal is realistic 
Anxiety is the opposite of confi¬ 
dence Reinlorcc your self- 
confidence. As Eric J Tnmmcr 
remarks, “We should never 
underestimate the power of 
laughter over anxiety. For 
laughter destroys anxiety”, and 
re-learning to laugh perhaps at 
ourselves, is an effective recipe 
for anxiety. Jean Jcsbcr has 
said that the ultimate conquest 
of anxiety is a smile Accord¬ 
ing to the existentialists, the anti¬ 
dote to neuratic (morbid) 
anxiety is success in bringing the 
actual self closer to the ideal 
self 

Napolcan Hill advises, “Kill 
the habit of worry, in all its 
forms, by reaching a general 
blanket decision that nothing 
which life has to offer is worth the 
price of worry” With this deci¬ 
sion will come poise, peace of 
mind, calmness of thought 
which will keep enthusiasm 
aglow Eve Curie tells us that 
the first principle of her mother 
Madame Curie who won Nobel 
Prize twice, was “Never to let 
oneself be beaten by persons or 
events.” 

Egotism: Beware of t h e 
perpendicular pronoun ‘P 
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trouble can be a pretty stumbl¬ 
ing block in keeping enthusiasm 
afire and so your future If 
you have an inflated evaluation 
of yourself you will not be able 
to recognize new facts Your 
“ego” will isolate you from the 
world of reality Take the atti¬ 
tude of modesty any way The 
moment we begin to think that 
the world cannot function with¬ 
out us, it suddenly and disas¬ 
trously docs 'Ihe Irish novelist 
George Moore, like many ordi¬ 
nary mortals, is said to have a 
rather swollen estimate of Jus 
importance 7 he story goes 
that, in his teirible days in 
Dublin, he sent the following 
letter to Archbishop Walsh 

“My deal Archbishop, 

Have you heard the news' 7 
I have left the Church 

George Moore ” 
Pat came the reply 
“My dear George Moore, 

Have you heard the story of 
the fly on the end of the cow's 
tail' 7 The fly said, ‘Cow l am 
about to leave you ’ The cow 
looked ovci her and said, ‘Oh 
really' 7 Why I didn't know you 
were there 1 ” 

Too much of Vitamin “I” 
can be a dangci to sustained 
enthusiasm 

Rigidity: 1 he greatest dan¬ 
ger to enthusiasm is rigidity 
This is an inability to revalue 
what you sec because ol your 
commitment to previous values. 
If youi values are rigid you can¬ 
not see new tacts It you are 
caught in this trap you should 
slow down deliberately and go 
over the ground you have cover¬ 
ed before to sec things you 
thought were really important 
Only the foolish and the dead 
never change then opinions or 
values As Aldous Huxley 
said, “The only consistent peo¬ 
ple or the dead ” Inability to 
re-value values when change in 
the state of things warrants it is 
a quality of tame, stagnant and 


closed mind Your enthusiasm 
is also threatened when you try 
to do too many things at a time 
This way you get stuck The 
way out is to separate things and 
do them one by one 

How to keep enthusiasm ablaze 

1 le enthusiasm to excellence 
in what you stuve for, care tre¬ 
mendously lor what you do and 
identify yourself with it There 
is a beautiful way of doing things 
and an ugly way of doing things, 
a way of doing things whole¬ 
heartedly, singlc-mmdedly and 
a way of doing things anyhow, 
scampingly and in a dead-alive 
way A British Embassy offi¬ 
cial in Washington, prepanng to 
icceive Winston Chuichill for a 
visit told the old story of an 
Embassy aide who was once 
asked about Mi Churchill’s 
prelereiu.es in lood and drink 
“Mi Churchill's tastes arc veiy 
simple ” I he aide replied 
quickly “He is easily pleased 
with the best ot cserythmg 
Churchill is a shining example 
ot a dynamic man who kept his 
enthusiasm bL/ing even in the 
darkest pci md ol British history 
stnving constantly for the best 

Inferiority Keelings 

Some pei sons launch a pio- 
tect with enthusiasm but latci 
then enthusiasm wanes As a 
psychologist has it, “lo begin 
well but finish poorly is a com¬ 
mon tailing When progress 
becomes difficult we easily find 
excuses to give up The stamina 
that carries a job through is a 
i are quality than it ought to be " 
It you start well but end badly, 
it is not because you are not 
really interested in the task it¬ 
self but because you desire to 
win the approval of other per¬ 
sons or a feeling of self-approval 
Under these conditions a long- 
range project may piove diffi¬ 
cult and the project so enthu¬ 
siastically begun is only half- 
completed 

Such a wobbling frame of 
mind is a symptom of feelings of 


inferiority To overcome these 
feelings, stop and do what you 
really feel like doing. Even 
otherwise when you feel that 
your enthusiasm is at a low ebb 
mix with people who by their 
encouragement bring out the 
best in you Avoid persons who 
complain, criticize, counsel des¬ 
pair, or otheiwisc set an un¬ 
favourable example Associate 
with optimistic go-ahead peo¬ 
ple who by word and example 
act as an Inspiration 

Don't be discouraged by 
set-backs, obstacles or failures. 
Make them youi spurs rather 
than dampeis by taking them 
in youi stride Nothing ven¬ 
ture, nothing win “Human 
existence, says Rene Du bos, 
"implies adventure and there is 
no adventure without struggles 
and dangeis” 

In an inspiring passage in 
his autobiography, Dr Sclinan 
A Waksman says, “to live in a 
human society is to make errors, 
and thus failures ” But then, 
should we not take these in the 
same spirit as our success’ 7 At 
least looking over a complex 
life the thing that justifies one's 
life is lo be able to say ‘J have 
tiled my best’ 

Enthusiasm is a talisman 
capable ol working wonders 
Make it a habit, a way of fife 

TOPICAL ESSAY 

(Could from page 516) 

its sources ol production and 
the means ot distribution aie 
not concentrated in a few hands 
but distributed so as to promote 
the common good Socialism 
is not necessary for this purpose 
The modern State is capable of 
serving as an instrument of 
justice and equality But here 
lies its main failure There is 
no economic justice anywhere, 
nor are there good prospects 
of ensuring it 
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Probationary/Administrative Officers* 
Examinations 


Argumentative' Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 

9 The West, India and Pak 
9 Women's Role In Politics 
0 Is Productivity-linked Bonus Practicable ? 
9 Return of “King Coal" 


Tht UJesr, India and Pak 

Q. “The West should rely 
on democratic India rather on 
autocratic Pakistan." Give 
arguments For and Against this 
view. 

Ans. With the Russians in 
full military control of Afgha¬ 
nistan and strengthening their 
“Bear hug” to consolidate their 
position, the USA., Britain 
and some other Western Powers 
have been feverishly arming 
Pakistan to check what is 
described as the growing menace 
of Russian expansion, in the 
British Parliament, and also in 
a section of the U S A , the view 
has been expressed that it would 
be a blunder to rearm Pakistan 
which is under a military dicta¬ 
tor and where political stability 
has long been a missing pheno¬ 
menon The rush of armaments 
of various types to Pakistan, it 
is contended, will merely 
reinforce President Zia-ul-Haque 
and keep him m power for many 
years. On the other hand, it 
was argued by Mr Pater Shore, 
Labour’s “Shadow Foreign 
Secretary", in a House of Com¬ 
mons debate on February 1, 
that the Western countries 
should rely on democratic India 
instead of dictatorial Pakistan. 

Arguments For the View 

1. Past experience shows 
that most of Western aid to 
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Pakistan, both economic and 
military, has virtually gone down 
the drain because of the 
instability, corruption, the 
frequent change of rulers and 
the lack of effective organisa¬ 
tions. There is hardly any 
ground to believe that the 
massive military and economic 
aid now being rushed (or 
promised) to Pakistan will 
achieve the purpose. Past Pakis¬ 
tani dictators have utilised 
foreign aid merely to prolong 
their hold on the country. 

2. India provides the only 
example of a stable country 
where political changes take 
place quietly and in a wholly 
democratic manner and without 
any bloodshed or revolutions 
of the type that are such a 
familiar phenomenon in Pakis¬ 
tan and other countries of the 
sub-eontinent. What is more, 
there has been no switch of 
foreign policy which, by and 
large, remains constant with 
only minor variations in 
emphasis with a change in the 
ruling party. 

3. Compare the state of 
affairs in Pakistan and India. 
The people of Pakistan have 
been denied for many years the 
opportunity of choosing their 
representatives in a general 
election. The dictators there 
have postponed or cancelled 
elections on one pretext or 


another. They arc afraid of 
being thrown out since they do 
not enjoy the people’s confidence 
and stay in power only through 
the use of the armed forces and 
by ruthlessly suppressing the 
rights and liberties of the 
people Is the democratic West 
not acting in a wholly contra¬ 
dictory manner by actively back¬ 
ing almost every dictatoiship in 
Pakistan? 

4. It is amazing that 
Britain, West Germany and 
many other countries should 
blindly support the USA’s 
pro-Pakistan policy, despite the 
tragic history of Vietnam and 
Cambodia (Kampuchea) where 
the USA. badly burnt its 
fingers and was deeply humi¬ 
liated The Vietnam debacle, 
in particular, proved the folly 
of actively supporting unpopular 
regimes. No effort has been 
made to determine the wishes 
of the people of Pakistan 

5. Again, Pakistan has 
refused to give any assurance 
that it will not develop an inde¬ 
pendent nuclear weapon. Early 
in 1979 the US.A. had 
suspended aid to Pakistan 
because of the latter country’s 
refusal to abandon its nuclear 
programme designed to develop 
a nuclear bomb But now, in a 
gesture entirely inconsistent with 
its previous policy, it has started 
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backing Pakistan, assuring it full 
military protection and offering 
it massive economic and military 
aid. 

6. The West talks of halt¬ 
ing the suicidal arms race but 
its actions belie its words By 
sending unpiccedentcd military 
weapons to Pakistan the West is 
guilty ot dangerously escalating 
the arms race in the Indian sub¬ 
continent, endangering peace, 
generating tensions and creating 
the conditions for a large-scale 
military conflict in the region. 

Arguments Against 

1. Ihe geographical posi¬ 
tion ol Pakistan is such that it 
alone can pi ovide a bastion 
lor the West to check the 
Russian advance. Pakistan 
adjoins Afghanistan and, in 
pait, I urn, while India has no 
boundancs with Afghanistan 
II Pakistan is not fully defended 
against the Soviet threat, there 
would be no stopping the Com¬ 
munist menace What would 
be the use of arming India and 
leaving Pakistan exposed to 
Soviet aggression So, the West 
urgently needs bases in Pakistan. 

2. India follows a strictly 
non-aligned policy and refuses 
to accept Western arms aid 
while Pakistan readily accepts 
militaiy aid fioni the West So 
it is both advisable and politic 
and, in fact, essential that 
Pakistan should be turned into 
an undeleatable Western bastion 
which the Soviet Union should 
never be able to conquer. 

3. As for the unstable Gov¬ 
ernment in Pakistan and the 
denial of elections to the people, 
this is an internal affair of that 
country. It is no business of 
the West to spread democracy 
in Islamic or other countries. 
Rather, adequate arms in Pakis¬ 
tan will promote strength and 
stability and save that country 
from aggression from the North 
and an internal revolution. 

4 . It has to be noted that 
the USA, while assuring large- 
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scale armaments to Pakistan, 
has again offered a “sweetener** 
to India in the shape of an offer 
to sell certain sophisticated 
military equipment which India 
sought The offer was designed 
to facilitate a military parity m 
the sub-continent. If India 
declines to accept such military 
“favours'* from the U.S A , it is 
her own fault. It may be 
recalled that when Mr Nehru 
objected to President Eisen¬ 
hower’s policy of arming Pakis¬ 
tan in the Fifties, the U S had 
offered to supply arms to 
India also if she wished The 
U.S. leaders have never appre¬ 
ciated India's aversion to 
entanglement in military blocs 
Hut why blame the USA. for 
choosing Pakistan as a depen¬ 
dable ally ^ 


(Uornn's Reli in Politics 

Q. “Women’s role in 
politics is declining and to all 
intents and purposes this is a 
man’s world." Do you agree? 
Give reasons For and Against 
this view. 

Ans. Indian women form 
about 45 per cent of the country’s 
total population of about 660 
million and about 47 per cent of 
its electorate Women’s vote 
was considered weighty enough 
to tilt the scales one way or 
the other m the recent election 
to the Lok Sabha. Efforts were, 
therefore, made by the various 
political parties to woo the 
women voters and secure their 
support. But the results and 
the shape of things that materia¬ 
lised after the poll indicate that 
women do not play a decisive 
or even an important role m 
politics. The number of women 
candidates was totally dispro¬ 
portionate to their population; 
what is more, the number of 
women in the Indian Parliament 
has been declining. Could it be 
the lack of chivalry and 
consideration for women who 
rule the home and have fought 


for national freedom shouldef 
to shoulder with men? Women 
also form an important section 
of the labour force, and yet they 
have no spectacular role either 
m the economy or m politics. 

Arguments For the View 

1. The argument can be 
clinched by quoting the decline 
in the number of women P M.s 
in the country. In 1962 them 
were 33 women winners m tne 
poll; in 1967 there were 28 
winners o if t of 66 women 
candidates; m 1971 the number 
of successful women was only 
2J, in 1977 the number was 19, 
and in the January, 1980, poll 
the number fell further to 18. 
These figures clearly show that 
generally men do not favour 
women legislators, and they are 
elected only where they either 
happen to be the best candidates, 
or tor other considerations (wife, 
widow or daughter ot a former 
leader) 

2. Nor is there evidence 
that women’s vote in most of 
the constituencies determined 
the result. Lakhs of women 
did vote, but they were not very 
prominent m the election 
campaigns. Electioneering 
activity was thus, for the most 
part, a male show 

3. The country has a 
woman Prime Minister who is 
firmly entrenched in power, and 
yet the'number of women she 
has chosen either as Ministers 
in her team or as party func¬ 
tional ics is very small, almost 
negligible. There arc few women 
M.P s and fewer women 
Ministers, docs this augur well 
for the country? Does this not 
show that the days when men 
and women were fighting for the 
country’s freedom together and 
suffered together are gone? 

4. There are still glaring 
inequalities between men and 
women in social, economic and 
political spheres, despite ail the 
laws guaranteeing equality to 
the sexes. The Congress in the 
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days of Nehra made a commit¬ 
ment ' to give IS per cent 
representation to w\> m e n in 
Parliament. Though this share 
was less than half the quota 
warranted by the women’s total 
population, even this percentage 
has not been adhered to by the 
Congress, much less any other 
party. The actual share is only 
about 2 to 3 per cent of the total 
membership of the Lok Sabha*— 
542. Besides, even these few 
women legislators play a 
secondary role and mostly 
record their votes as directed 
by party leaders Generally, they 
are among the back-benchers. 

5. In the States also 
women’s share in Ministries 
and legislators is wholly 
inadequate, indicating that as 
the years pass the role of women 
m public life is declining in spite 
of all the loud talk of equality 
of the sexes, women’s liberation 
movements and the “rolling 
pin” demonstrations in metro¬ 
politan cities such as Delhi and 
Bombay. 

6. The best index of a 
nation’s position, it is said, is 
the status accoided to women. 
In ancient India women 
occupied a high position, they 
were treated with respect. But 
in modern India crimes against 
women have increased. There 
are more cases of molestation of 
women and gills, more casesof 
evc-tcasing and persistent denial 
to women of an equal share in 
public life. 

7. The irony is that India, 
which was leading many 
counti les in having more women 
in public life than many Western 
countries (including Ministers 
and ambassadors) is now falling 
behind, while several Western 
countries continue to make 
progress In the USA more 
and more women are playing 
an important role m public life, 
and each political party has an 
influential Women’s Wing which 
helps m shaping party policies 
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and selecting legislators? In 
India there are no such wings. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. It may be true that the 
number of women in Parliament 
and the State Assemblies is 
falling. It may also be true 
that their strength in Ministries 
is now not at all impressive. 
But it is pointless to blame men 
for this phenomenon, or to say 
that women are being discrimi¬ 
nated against. The fact is that 
m this increasingly competitive 
world women, who maintain 
homes, have little time for the 
rough and tumble of politics. 

2. Politics is an almost 
wholetime occupation. Women, 
who have to bear children, 
attend to domestic chores day 
after day and manage house¬ 
holds, cannot be expected to go 
about tub-thumping, delivering 
speeches and otherwise remam 
busy with political campaigns, 
sacrificing in the process their 
primary duties at home There 
is a natural division of labour 
and responsibility God willed 
it so. 

3. It is common knowledge 
that more and more women are 
now taking up jobs in various 
offices and public and private 
establishments They prefer to 
augment their family’s incomes 
to meet the mounting cost of 
living. Is this not better than 
street politics which involve 
much running about and fruit¬ 
less activity ? 

4. Again, the standard of 
politics has deteriorated so fast 
in this country and all princi¬ 
ples have been thrown to the 
winds so callously that it is 
hardly worthwhile for women 
to disgrace themselves by stoop¬ 
ing to cheap tactics, resorting to 
dishonest practices, switching 
their loyalties and fighting for 
the loaves and fishes of office 
Politics needs to be purified and 
women do not find that this is 
the right time for them to enter 
the field and “kill” their souls. 


5. Ai for the share of 
Ministerships, even in the USA, 
Britain and other progressive 
countries the number of women 
holding ministerial posts is 
limited. Besides, women there 
do not have heavy domestic 
duties because of the different 
social and economic standards. 
Women’s lib. in the West has 
been carried too far; Western 
practices,espcciallythe so-called 
freedom of women, do not suit 
Indian conditions. 

6. Even in the West, 
according to a report released 
by the U.N. Secretary-General 
in February 1980, women are 
being discriminated against and 
made victims of inequality They 
have fewer opportunities for 
jobs as compared to men. In 
the USA itself, women’s wages 
are about 60% of the men’s 
wages. Moreover, a majority 
of the women in advanced 
regions have only unskilled and 
low-paid jobs. 

Is Prodnctivftif-linkvd Bonus 
Practicable ? 

Q. The Government of 
India’s decision to pay produc¬ 
tivity-linked bonus to railwaymen 
and some other categories of 
employees is unwise and impracti¬ 
cable. Give arguments For and 
Against this statement. 

Ans. The announcement of 
productivity-linked bonus for 
railwaymen was made by Mr 
Charan Singh’s caretaker Gov¬ 
ernment last autumn Later, 
on persistent demand, the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department 
staff and Ordnance workers 
were also promised such bonus. 
An announcement on behalf of 
Mrs Gandhi’s Government was 
made in Parliament on Feb¬ 
ruary 2 that a Bill for paying 
such bonus would be introduced 
later this year and, in any case, 
before the festive season 
(Septembcr-O ctober) Mr 
Charan Singh s announcement 
was generally described as a 
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surrender to a demand for 
election purposes—a pawn in 
the election game, as it were. 
Hut there is also the notable fact 
that the decision signifies an 
end to a prolonged controversy 
in which several interest groups 
and pressures had also played 
a part Is it a rational step 
and in the interest of the 
countiy’s economy? Where is 
the money to make such pay¬ 
ments to lakhs of employees to 
come from? If the amount is 
to come from the taxpayers’ 
pocket (railwaymen and P & T 
employees are also among the 
taxpayers), will it not mean 
paying with one hand and taking 
away with the other? The issue 
needs a careful and impartial 
examination. 

Arguments For the View 

1. It is obvious that the 
decision to pay such a bonus to 
railwaymen was an election 
stunt, which, unfortunately for 
Mr C h a r a n Singh, failed 
because his party, the Lok Dal, 
was routed at the polls But 
regaidless ol the poll outcome, 
a part of the election game it 
certainly was The tendency to 
take such fai -reaching decisions 
on political grounds is certainly 
to be deplored 

2. The decision has far- 
reaching financial implications 
(the bonus for railmcn will mean 
extra Rs 300 crores) which 
seem to have been ignored by 
the Central Government. 
Already, the Union Budget is 
facing a deficit of over Rs 2,000 
crores, and the payment of a 
bonus to lakhs of people will 
undoubtedly impose heavy 
strains on the exchequer. 

3. It is almost impossible 
to lay down a workable and 
wholly acceptable formula to 
determine the amount of bonus 
payable and the quantum of 
production or productivity which 
would be regarded as the basis 
For all practical purposes, the 
decision means that bonus will 
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have to be paid whatever the 
production or the operational 
results of the railways or other 
public sector undertakings. For 
instance, how is the productivity 
m the P. & T Department to be 
measured? The losses of public 
utility concerns can be no 
criterion for payment of bonus. 

4. The concept of produc¬ 
tivity cannot be applied as a 
whole to the industrial economy 
because the units are of various 
sizes and the output is of several 
grades How can the contribu¬ 
tion of labour be measured in a 
particular organisation? 

5. Once the bonus is con¬ 
ceded on any criterion whatever, 
it will be difficult to deny extra 
payment even when there are 
losses. The concept of a mini¬ 
mum of 4 per cent or a statutory 
8$ per cent bonus introduced by 
the Government some time ago 
has stuck Even when the 
productivity is low, bonus will 
still be demanded, if payment is 
denied,there wou*d be industrial 
unrest, agitations and strikes 
which would furtnei lower pro¬ 
ductivity That would turn 
bonus into an additional wage 
payable in all cases, instead of 
regarding it as a shaic m the 
profits. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. While the demand for 
payment of bonus, irrespective 
of production or productivity, 
is irrational and unjustified, the 
concept as announced by the 
Government, namely, bonus 
linked with productivity (which 
means actual performance) is 
quite fair, since it amounts to 
giving an incentive for work 
The worker is told that bonus 
will be paid only it the produc¬ 
tion is satisfactory, that is, the 
more the output, the more the 
bonus. So the worker is likely 
to work harder to earn the 
bonus. 

2. The decision provides a 
breakthrough on a controver¬ 
sial and complex issue which 


had been pending for a long time 
and which had been the subject 
of a protracted controversy, 
agitation and a series of demons¬ 
trations. 

' 3. Is it not right to keep 
the worker satisfied? If the 
worker is dissatisfied, he will not 
put in his best, the work will 
suffer and the production will 
fall. In the case of a giant 
enterprise such as the Indian 
Railways the nation as a whole 
will suffer a reverse Why 
should we sjcnfice the overall 
national interest for the sake of 
a few lakhs or even crores of 
rupees? The nation’s railway 
service should be run well and 
efficiently If the railmen are 
kept satisfied, they will promote 
efficiency since they will have an 
overall and a permanent 
incentive 

4. The announcement of 
bonus averted a major crisis in 
the railways The disaster 
caused by the countrywide 
strike on the railways in 1974 
may be recalled in this connec¬ 
tion. The masses would rather 
bear an additional financial 
burden (the taxes are heavy and 
burdensome anyway) than be 
deprived of such an essential 
service as the railways. Absence 
of railways following a strike 
would mean starvation m several 
deficit regions and aLo denial 
of other necessities, including 
kerosene, petrol, diesel and 
sugar and even cloth Aliena¬ 
tion of two million railwaymen 
would be a grave risk 


Return of “King Coal" 

Q. “King Coal” has staged 
a comeback as a strong ally in 
m anki nd’s war on the scarcity of 
energy resources.” Do you 
agree? Give reasons For and 
Against the'view that coal will 
serve as an effective energy sub¬ 
stitute for petrol. 

Ans. The world is now 
facing a major energy crisis 
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because of the soaring prices of 
petrol and the apparently 
endless profiteering tactics of 
the Arab oil producers and 
exporting countries (OPEC). A 
frantic search is on in many 
countries to find substitutes for 
petrol and diesel. According to 
certain energy experts, the 
answer to the world’s energy 
problem lies in the reserves of 
coal in all continents. Since 
the reserves arc massive and 
many of them lie untapped, so 
runs the argument, coal can 
solve the world’s energy 
problem, not only by itself but 
also after conversion into gas 
and even oil The USA has 
the world’s laigcst coal reserves 
(about 430,000 million tonnes) 
These resources contain the 
energy equivalent of many 
“Saudi Arabias’’, meaning that 
they can piovide energy many 
times more than the reserves of 
petroleum crude in Saudi 
Arabia, the USA’s principal 
supplier of petrol The top 
producer of coal is the Soviet 
Union One-tenth of U S coal 
production (600 million tonnes 
annually) is exported to Canada, 
Japan and West Europe Plans 
have lately been launched to 
produce inoie coal But the 
key to the success of coal as an 
alternative source of eneigy lies 
in its conversion to cleaner 
liquid and gaseous forms By 
itself the commodity is too 
bulky and too inconvenient to 
use as a petroleum substitute 

Arguments For the View 

1. The increasing reliance 
on coal for running factories 
and producing power has 
become necessary in view of the 
oil crisis which shows no sign of 
ending It is obviously 
wrong to continue bowing to 
Arab oil producers’ pressure 
tactics and paying through the 
nose for petrol to enrich the 
Arabs beyond measure The 
almost annual increase in oil 
prices they announce shows that 
there will be no end to the 


dictates and exploitation by the 
oil producers. The entire world 
should unite to end this exploi¬ 
tation and give a rebuff to the 
Arabs. 

2. The highly technical 
problem of transforming coal 
into gas or oil and thus to make 
it more acceptable for producing 
energy can be solved without 
much difficulty. Research has 
been in progress for the past 
many years in the USA and 
elsewhere to turn coal into gas 
and oil The results have been 
encouraging Thfe processes 
evolved in Western laboratories 
can be expanded on a commer¬ 
cial scale The pity is that 
adequate attention has not been 
given to this task; otherwise, 
the rigours of the oil crisis could 
have been mitigated long ago 
The latest researches show the 
mam possibilities' conversion 
of coal into gas underground; 
conversion of coal energy into 
electricity, conversion into low 
sulphur fuel known as “solvent 
refined coal” An official esti¬ 
mate indicates that the IJSA’s 
convertible reserves of coal 
represent the equivalent of four 
trillion barrels of oil—10 times 
the world’s known oil reserves 
and the equivalent of 32,000 
trillion cubic feet of pipeline 
quality gas, approximately 20 
times the world’s known 
reserves of natural gas 

3. International co-opera¬ 
tion in this field has already 
started, and there need be no 
doubt that impressive results 
will follow An agreement was 
signed five years ago 
between the USA and Britain 
(which is also rich in coal) for 
gassification and advanced power 
systems. There is an energy 
co-operation pact between the 
USA and Russia also, and 
similar pacts are likely to be 
negotiated with several other 
countries Thus, worldwide co¬ 
operation to exploit coal 
resources may mark a significant 


phang a in the {global energy 
spectrum. 

4. India is one of the 
world’s top 10 producers of coal 
(annual output about 100 mil¬ 
lion tonnes, and reserves are 
about 80,000 million tonnes). 
Thus the concept of coal as 
“man’s chief ally in his scientific 
quest of the physical world” can 
be fruitfully applied to India 
also. 

Arguments Against 

1. All the talk of trans¬ 
forming raw coal into gas and 
oil has proved largely abortive; 
even now, most of the world s 
industries are established in 
advanced and developing coun¬ 
tries which depend on oil. The 
oil crisis has gripped the world 
since 1973 but even seven years 
later the progress in reverting to 
coal has been negligible. 

2. The researchers have 
found that the cost of converting 
coal into gas and oil for ready 
use as a substitute for oil is 
prohibitive Surely it is not 
wise to adopt an alternative that t 
would prove even more burden¬ 
some financially than oil The 
many varieties of coal (lignite, 
sub-bituminous, bituminous 
and anthracite), each of which 
has different properties and pose 
complex problems, make it diffi¬ 
cult to adopt coal as a safe and 
dependable alternative. 

3 The increasing use of 
coal would pose environmental 
and pollution problems, with all 
the dirty smoke and carbon. 
Moreover, every effort to 
produce more coal means going 
underground to even deeper coal 
pits, thus greatly increasing the 
risk to human lives. Already 
coal-mine disasters have taken 
a heavy toll of life and it is 
difficult to ensure fool-proot 
safety measures The hazards 
of coal-mining have been known 
for ages and, despite the advance 
in mining technologies, there is 
(i Contd on page 528) 
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Q. Name (lie following: 

(i) President of the cur¬ 
rent session of the U N General 
Assembly, 

(») Executive Director of 
the UNIDO-Ill, 

(in) President of Afghanis¬ 
tan; 

(/»’) Prime Minister of 
Syria; 

(v) Prime Minister of 
Jordan, 

(vi) Prime Minister of 
Bangladesh; 

( vn) President of the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice; 

(vui) Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom; 

(/r) Chairman of the Dis¬ 
armament Commission for 
1980; 

(y) Iran’s supreme reli¬ 
gious leader, 

Ans. (i) Salim Ahmed Salim; 

(») Dr Abd-EI Rahman 
Khnnc; 

(iii) Babrak Karmal; 

(tv) Abdul Raouf Al-Kasm, 

(v) Sharif Abdul-Hamid 
Sharaf, 

(ii) Zmur Rahman; 

O’li) Sir Humphrey Wal- 
dock, 

(mi) Mrs Margaret That¬ 
cher, 

(ix) M A. Vellodi, 


(.y) Ayatollah Khomeini. 

Q. In the Union Cabinet 
of India, name the persons hold¬ 
ing the following portfolios: 
(O'Extcrnal Affairs; 

(ii) Finance; 

(in) Agriculture, 

(iv) Information and Broad¬ 
casting; 

(v) Railways; 

(vt) Commerce; 

(vii) Home Affairs; 

(viii) Energy and Irrigation. 
Ans. (i)*PV Narasimha Rao, 

(u) R Vcnkataraman, 
(in) Rao Birendra Singh, 
(iv)VP Sathe: 

(v) Kamlapati Tnpathi, 

(vi) Pranab Kumar 

Mukherjee, 

(vii) GiamZailSingh, 

(mi) ABA. Gham Khan 
Chaudhuri. 

Q. Who is Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha? 

Aim. Bal Ram Jhakkar 

Q. Name the Chief Minis- 
tors of the following Indian States: 

(i) Karnataka 
(n) Manipur 

(in') Goa, Daman, Diu 

(iv) Pondicherry 

(v) Arunachal Pradesh 

(vi) Madhya Pradesh 
Ans.(i) R. Gundu Rao 

(ii) R.K. Dorendra Singh 

(iii) Pratap Singh Rane 

(iv) D Ramachandran 

(v) Gagong A pong 

(vi) Sunderlal Patwa 


Q. Who are the following 
and why have they been in the 
news?— 

(i) Nelson R Mandela 
( 11 ) Odysseus Elytis 

(iii) Mother Teresa 

(iv) Sharda 

(v) Arun Mukherjee 

(vi) H S Vatsyayan 
(v/i) Lata Mangeshkar 

(vui) Dr Rajamkant Arole 
(iy) Anil Agarwal 
(i) Nobusuke Kishi 

Ans. (i) Nelson Mandela: 

Ho is a ficcdom lighter of South 
Africa lie has been n\vaided 
the 15th Jawahail.il N e h r ut 
Awaid (1979) for “international 
understanding". 

(u) Odysseus Klvtis: lie h 
a Greek poet He is recipient 
of the 1979 Nobel Pri/e in 
Literature 

(m) Mother Teresa: She is 
a Yugoslav-born Roman Catho¬ 
lic nun, a citi/cn of India She 
is founder of the “Mission of 
Charity” in Calcutta She has 
been honoured with Bharat 
Ratna award this year She is 
also recipient ol the 1979 Nobel 
Peace Pri7e “m recognition of 
her work in bringing help to 
suffering humanity ” 

(iv) Sharda: SheisaSouth- 
Indian actress who won the 
“Best Actress” award for her 
role in the Telugu film 
Nimajjanam. 
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(v) Aran Mukherjee: He is a 

Bengali actor. He won the 
“Best Actor” award for the lole 
of a village simpleton in Mrmal 
Sen's film Parashuram. 

(w) H.S. Vatsyayan: He is 
the eminent Hindi poet and 
novelist, known as “Ageya”. 
He was in the news having been 
awarded the 14th Jnanpith 
award for 1978 

(vu) Lata Mangesbkar: She 
is famous Indian singer of inter¬ 
national fame. She is recipient 
of the Rashtra Bhushan award 
for 1979. 

(nil) Dr Rajanikant Arole: 

He is an Indian doctor who, 
along with his wife. Dr Mabclle 
Arole, has been awarded the 
Ramon Magsaysay Award for 
1979 for “community leader¬ 
ship ” 

(it) Anil Agarwal: He is 
an Indian journalist based in 
London He has been recently 
awarded F.AO's Boerma 
Award “for focussing urgent 
public ittention on the world 
lood problem ” 

(x) Nobusuke Kishi: He is 
a former Japanese Prime Minis¬ 
ter He is recipient ot the U N. 
Peace award for “his devotion 
to world population problems.” 

Q. What do the following 
abbreviations stand for?— 

(i) UNIDO; (ii) ASEAN; 
(i/i) ESA, (iv) NASA, (v) CISF. 

Ads. (i) United Nations 
Industrial Development Organi¬ 
sation, (ii) Association of South- 
East Asian Nations; (m) Euro¬ 
pean Space Agency, (iv) National 
Aeronautics and Space Adminis¬ 
tration (of the USA); (v) 
Central Industrial Security 
Force 

Q. On which date was 
India's second satellite 
“Bhaskara” launched? What are 
its functions? 

A n s. Bhaskara: is the 

name given to India’s second 
satellite which was put into 
orbit on June 7, 1979, from a 


launching pad id the Soviet 
Union. The satellite weighs 
444 kg. * It is named after an 
ancient Indian astronomer. 

The primary mission of 
“Bhaskara” is to collect infor¬ 
mation on India’s land, water, 
forest and ocean resources. It 
was designed and built by Indian 
Space scientists at Satellite 
Centre in Bangalore. It is con¬ 
trolled and tracked from Sri- 
hankota Space Complex, off 
the coast of Andhra Pradesh. 

Bhaskara’s experiments will 
be useful in the fields of forestry, 
hydrology, snow-cover and 
snow-melt, geology, soils, land 
use and ocean surface studies. 

Q. What is meant by SLV- 
3? What does it envisage? 

Ans. SLV-3: It iS India’s 
Satellite Launch Vehicle Pro¬ 
ject (SLV-3) for the purpose of 
indigenous development of 
satellite launch capability for 
placing a scientific satellite of 
about 40 kg. in a 400-kra near¬ 
circular orbit round the earth. 

India’s first attempt to place 
a payload in an elliptical orbit 
from Snhankota Range (SHAR) 
launching pad on August 10, 
1979, suffered a setback as the 
fourth stage rocket came hurtl¬ 
ing down 3 minutes IS seconds 
after lift-off and splashed in the 
Bay of Bengal, 500 km south¬ 
east of this island space centre. 

Q. What does the Consti¬ 
tution (45tb Amendment) Bill 
seek to achieve? 

Ans. The Constitution (45th 
Amendment) Bill: which has 
since been passed by both the 
Houses of Parliament (Lok 
Sabha and Rajya Sabha) extends 
reservation of seats for the 
Scheduled Castes and the Sche¬ 
duled Tribes m Parliament and 
the State Assemblies and the 
representation of Anglo-Indians 
by nomination for a further 
period of 10 years < e., up to 
1990. 


Q. Nine the Reptile Day 
Awards revived by the present 
Government. How are t h e a e 
awards classified? Name four 
persons who have been honoured 
with these National Awards on 
the 1980 Republic Day. 

Ans. The Government on 
January 24, 1980, decided to 
revive Bharat Ratna and other 
national awards—Padma Vibhu- 
shan, Padma Bhushan and 
Padma S h r i. These awards 
had been abolished by the 
Janata Government m 1977. 

Bharat Ratna: This award 
is made for exceptional service 
towards the advancement of 
art, literature and science and 
in recognition of public service 
of the highest order. 

Bharat Ratna has been con¬ 
ferred on Mother Teresa this 
year. 

Padma Vibbushan: The 

award is made for exceptional 
and distinguished service in any 
field, including service rendered 
by Government servants This 
is classified into three kinds: 
(/) Pehla Varg, (ft) Dusra Varg, 
and (lit ) Tisra Varg. 

Ustad Bismillah Khan, the 
eminent sheknai player, and Rai 
Krishnadasa, the eminent scholar 
and author, have been conferred 
with the Padma Vibhiuhan. the 
country’s second highest civilian 
award. 

Padma Bhushan and Padma 

Sbri: The awards of Padma 
Bhushan and Padma Shn are 
also made for distinguished 
service of a high order in any 
field, including service rendered 
by government servants. 

Sunil Gavaskar, former 
Indian cricket captain, has been 
honoured with Padma Bhushan 
this year. 

Padma Shri has not been 
awarded to any one in 1980. 

(Only four persons have been 
honoured with the National 
Awards on the Republic Day, 
1980.) 
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Q. Where IsMedhak? Why 
was it in the news recently? 

Ans. Mcdhak: is the Lok 
Sabha constituency in Andhra 
Pradesh from where Mrs Indira 
Gandhi was elected m the 
seventh Lok Sabha elections. 
She was also elected irom Rae 
Bareli (UP) constituency but 
she kept the Medhak seat and 
resigned from Rae Bareli seat. 

Q. Define the terms Umbra 
and Penumbra. 

Ans. Umbra: The central 
complete shadow ol the earth 
or the moon in an ellipse is 
called Umbra The term is also 
applied to other phenomena, 
e g, to the central dark region 
of the Sunspot 

Penumbra: is the partly 
shadow region tiom which a 
small amount of light is received, 
surrounding the Umbra in an 
eclipse This term is also 
applied to the similar region 
surrounding the umbra ol a 
Sunspot. 

Q. Mention the relative 
positions of the sun, the moon 
and the earth at the time of solar 
eclipse. Why at some particular 
places, total solar eclipse is seen 
whereas over most of the earth’s 
surface the eclipse seen is partial? 

Ans. An eclipse ol the sun 
takes place when the moon, 
revolving in its orbit around the 
earth, comes between the earth 
and the sun so that the moon’s 
shadow sweeps over the lace of 
the earth Thus the obscura¬ 
tion of the light of the sun when 
the moon, passing between earth 
and sun, casts its shadowon the 
former, it is solar eclipse. It 
can thus occur only at the new 
moon, when the moon is m 
conjunction, but it does not 
occur at every new moon 
because the inclination of the 
moon’s orbit to the plane of the 
Ecliptic. 

If the sun is completely 
obscured, there is said to be a 
total eclipse, if partially, a 
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partial eclipse. 

The shadow of the moon 
consists of two parts the umbra 
or total shadow, a cone into 
which no direct sunlight pene¬ 
trates, and the penumbra or half 
shadow, which is reached by 
light from only a part of the 
sun’s disk To an observer who 
is within the umbra the disk of 
the sun appears completely 
covered by the disk of the moon; 
this is called total eclipse. To 
an observer within the penumbra, 
the moon’s disk appears pro¬ 
jected against the sun’s disk so 
as to overlap on it partly; this 
is called partial eclipse A 
partial eclipse is visible over the 
large area covered by the 
penumbra A total eclipse is 
observable only within the 
narrow strip of land or sea 
over which the umbra passes 

Q. Why are the following 
important?— 

(/) Kalpakkam, (u) Haldia; 
(in) Bailadila, (iv) Sriharikota, 
(v) Malanjkhand; (vl) Korba 

Ans. (i) Kalpakkam: near 
Madras, is the place where In¬ 
dia’s third atomic power sta¬ 
tion is being set up. 

(«) Haldia: near Calcutta, 
is known as the site where 
public sector oil refinery is be¬ 
ing set up. 

(in) Bailadila: is a place m 
the Bastar district of Madhya 
Pradesh where the Government 
of India propose to set up 
India's fifth public sector steel 
plant. 

(/v) Sriharikota: in the Nel- 
loredistrict on the Andhra coast 
is India’s satellite launching 
centre. The Sriharikota Range 
(SHAR) comprises the Srihari¬ 
kota Launch Complex, Rocket 
Sled Facility, Static Test and 
Evaluation Complex, Solid Pro¬ 
pellant Space Booster Plant and 
Sriharikota Common Facilities 

(v) Malanjkhand: situated 
in the Balaghat district m 
Madhya Pradesh is the location 


of the richest ever copper de¬ 

posits m the country. 

(vi) Korba: in Madhya 
Pradesh is the place where a 
huge public sector aluminium 
plant has been set up. 

Q. In which State/States in 
India are the following commo¬ 
dities produced most abundantly? 

(i) Monazite, ( 11 ) Gypsum; 
(in) Zinc; (iv) Coal, (v) Mica. 

Ans. (i) Kerala, (u) Rajas¬ 
than, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat and 
Himachal Pradesh; (m) Rajas¬ 
than, (ir) West Bengal and Bi¬ 
har, (v) Bihar and Andhra Pra¬ 
desh 

Q. What are the advantages 
of forests? Point out the loca¬ 
tion of dry forests in India. 

Ans. Forests are advan¬ 
tageous to mankind in many 
ways They furnish us with a 
large number of products such 
as timber, fire-wood, resins, 
rubber, quinine, cork etc Tim¬ 
ber has a very large number of 
uses eg. furniture-making, as 
house and ship-building mate¬ 
rial, as raw material for paper 
and rayon etc. Besides, forests 
contribute to rainfall in a coun¬ 
try and help to make the climate 
more equable They help in 
soil conservation and have a 
protective effect on the soil 

Dry forests in India are 
found in the Western and East¬ 
ern Ghats, on the lower slopes 
of the Himalayas, and in the 
western and north-eastern parts 
of the plateau 

Argumentative Questions 

(i Contd from page 525) 
a reluctance among labour to go 
into the bowls of the earth for 
earning a petty livelihood 
American technology is world 
famous, but in America itself a 
switchover from oil to coal is 
very slow, almost negligible 
Instead, all the effort is concen¬ 
trated on protecting the oil 
resources and exploring for more 
oil wells. So coal is not “king’’ 
at all. < 
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Talking Points 


Fascinating Facts 


Spare Parts: Medical scien¬ 
tists have developed many arti¬ 
ficial replacements for parts of 
the human bodyi from corneal 
transplants to artificial heart 
valves to kidney machines But 
one major weak spot has been 
the lack of satisfactory material. 

A new material, a processed 
animal protein can be altered to 
meet almost any need of the 
spare-parts surgeon. The pro¬ 
tein is collagen, the basic mate¬ 
rial of the skin In the recently 
developed process, collagen 
from animals is digested with 
enzymes, treated with chemicals 
and illuminated with ultraviolet 
light to reduce it to a thick, pure 
liquid Further treatment can 
make the collagen suitable to 
correct problems of internal 
organs and for use as kidney 
membranes. It can even be 
made transparent for an arti¬ 
ficial cornea that has functioned 
lor as long as six months in 
animal tests. 

Treated collagen has big 
advantages: It closely resembles 
substances present in the human 
body. Raw material is avail¬ 
able in large quantities from 
slaughter houses It can be 
made to order to meet a wide 
variety of uses, promising a new 
era in spare-part surgery 

Life’s life: How old is life? 
Recent researches indicate that 
life existed on the earth at least 
2 7 billion years ago This is 
800 million years earlier than 
the previously known first signs 
of life. The evidence is two 
chemicals produced only by 
chlorophyll containing plants 
that have been found in geolo¬ 
gical strata whose age has been 
precisely dated. 
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Anti-universe: Scientists arc 
seriously beginning to think that 
there is a strong possibility oi 
the existence of an anti-universe 
with anti-worlds, perhaps man¬ 
ned by anti-people Anti-matter 
is the reverse, or mirror image, 
of matter It is believed that 
the same number of particles 
and anti-particles were created 
when the universe began Where 
is the anti-world situated? It is 
not known at present. Nor is 
it known whether the anti¬ 
world mixes or communicates 
with the known world 

Bleak future: Mrs Margaret 
Mead, world renowned anthro¬ 
pologist, who died recently, pre¬ 
dicted a bleak future for the 
human race Her prediction 
reads, “If man has not found 
ways to deal with environmental 
problems such as water and air 
pollution, it will be too late by 
1998. The future is not deter¬ 
mined and it is in our own 
hands ” 

Russia has 12 Which coun¬ 
try has the most neighbours on 
its borders? Russia has 12. 
These are Norway, Finland, 
Poland, Hungary, Romania, 
Turkey, Iran, China, North 
Korea, Afghanistan, Mongolia, 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Delia Bacon: A spinster is 
known for having floated the 
controversy (which will never 
end) that Shakespearian plays 
were written by a team of scho¬ 
lars comprising S i r Francis 
Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Edmund Spencer. Miss Bacon 
also contended that Shakespeare 
was “no more than a vulgar 
illiterate, deerpoacher and Lord 
Leicester’s stableboy.” 


Yawning record: In 1888, 
a 15-year old girl yawned for 
five weeks without being able to 
stop. 

Waterbugs: Australians are 
known to the finest swimmers in 
the world. Why ? Perhaps 
because more than six million 
of them live within sight of the 
sea and learn to swim by the 
time they are five years old. 
They are experts by the age of 
seven or ten Swimming in Aus¬ 
tralia means getting along with 
the huge Pacific breakers that 
strike the sandy beaches on the 
15,510 miles of coastline of the 
island continent. 

Biggest City: Which is the 
biggest city in the world? Ac¬ 
cording to reports of the Na¬ 
tional Geographic Society of the 
USA, Tokyo is the biggest 
city in the world. Tokyo, very 
few people know, means “East¬ 
ern Capital”. Seems apt! 

Peace Treaty 1940: Was 
signed m a railroad car after 
Hitler defeated the French Why? 
Because it was m the same rail¬ 
road car that the French made 
the Germans sign the armistice 
in 1918 after they had been 
defeated in the first world war. 
In 1940, Hitler avenged the 
humiliation. The old car was 
taken out of a forest museum 
at Compiegne. 

Tailpiece: It was said of 
President Theodore Roosevelt 
that when he attended a wedd¬ 
ing, he wanted to be the bride 
and when he attended a funeral, 
he wanted to be the coipse. 
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Ideas With Lcrs 



From the very birth, the girl 
child is hidden behind the pro¬ 
noun “he” “He” refers to 
members ol either sex Hear¬ 
ing only the pronoun “he”, one 
girl wondered if there were any 
girl students present in a class 

Frankly speaking, women 
have no linguistic identity ol 
their own Linguistically they 
are hidden or mostly invisible 
Woman is hidden behind the 
word man 1 he word human is 
ollen emplo>ed when “he” or 
“she” should have been more 
accurate or specific 

Even words that in them¬ 
selves have no gendei such as 
lawyei, judge or president, 
evoke images of men unless 
othciwise qualified One can 
only speculate about the psychic 
d a m age this invisibility has 
caused women who are made to 
feel insignificant, 01 absent, m 
the shadow of the over-power¬ 
ing HE 

Although women arc used 
harshly by language, they are 
not in their tuin allowed to use 
harsh language Women’s lan¬ 
guage in English, at least accoid- 
ing to stereotypes, does not con¬ 
tain swear words While there 
have been few studies of wo¬ 
men’s speech and thus no docu¬ 
mentation of sex differences in 
speaking one can make a case 
for a separate women’s 
language, a language imprecise, 
emotive and laced with frilly 
words 

Anothci characteristic of 
women’s language, in speech 
form, is the tag form A state¬ 
ment of fact undercut by a final 
question “We are going to¬ 


morrow Are we not?” Even 
when a woman is assertive, she 
often shows token or apparent 
passivity as if all assertions were 
only tentative The supposed 
weakness inherent in women’s 
speech may in tact be nothing 
more concrete than the fact that 
they use it When men use 
women’s language, they may 
appear clliminate. Many words 
that accentuate man’s speech arc 
roughly parallel in their lack of 
precision found in women’s 
speech These further suggest 
connections between politically 
powerless groups and feminine 
language 

Incredible as it might lead, 
the fact is th.u there are exam¬ 
ples of separate women's lan¬ 
guage The Yahi, now a non- 
existence tribe of California, 
had one language for men and 
another for women Each had 
a separate vocabulary For the 
Yahi women, it meant lcai mng a 
language which they nevei spoke- 
men’s language As mothers, 
they could not do without 
learning this language The 
fact thatchildien share women's 
speech docs nothing to enhance 
its status in the eyes of society 
One wonders it some of the 
baby-talk quality of women’s 
speech docs not stem from gene¬ 
rations of confinement with 
children ' 

Women’s Lib Movement has 
tried to change the English lan¬ 
guage as it touches women Ms 
(pronounced Miz) existed before 
the women's movement in soc¬ 
ietal lal handbooks as the solu¬ 
tion to the sticky problem of 
unknown marital status But its 
use not ensured until the publi¬ 


cation of the most widely circu¬ 
lated women magazines in 
various parts of the world 

However, ’many women 
frown upon the use of Ms They 
think that the word sounds like 
“Massa” or the shortened foim 
already stands for the word 
manuscript And no woman 
likes of be read like a manu¬ 
script* 

Another attempt to put wo¬ 
men in their proper linguistic 
position is found in the replace¬ 
ment of “he” by “person” or 
“people” “Jurymen” arc now 
“jurypcople”, "postmen” arc 
“postpcoplc” and “chairman” 
is “chairperson” Obviously 
the attempt is to dcsex the terms 

History is also being debat¬ 
ed about It is thought by mili¬ 
tant women libbers that the term 
implies His-tory That women 
have been left out Therefoie 
the term should be renamed as 
her-story Whethei historians 
will please the libbers or not is 
anybody’s guess 

Some anthropologists claim 
that languages weie invented by 
women As hunters, men did 
not have much need for com¬ 
munication Women who had 
to bear and bring up childien, 
had to look to the stability of the 
community life, naturally 
required an elaborate system of 
communication Hence they 
were responsible for inventing 
and coining words which gra¬ 
dually laid the foundations of 
languages If this is true, it is 
indeed ironic Her own crea¬ 
tion, language has turned on her 
to become one of the tools of 

4 Corttd. on page 536) 
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Research Notes 


Know Your Aura 


The dictionary defines aura 
as supposed subtle emanation 
especially that essence which 
emanates from all living things 
and affords an atmosphere for 
occult phenomena Psychics 
claim that they can see it clair- 
voyantly and foim fairly accu¬ 
rate impression about a person’s 
personality, talent, ailments, 
future prospects, tendencies, 
even past 

While one rightly feels flat¬ 
ten'd if it is said that his aura is 
bright or has an auraaround him, 
it is equally depressing to know 
that one’s aura is missing 01 is 
diminishing Usually aura is a 
band of colouied light suriound- 
mg the body If one sees led 
spots or sparks in the auia, it 
signifies anger or 111 itation One 
may successfully control one’s 
lead ions but the bum shows 
them 

Sky blue has alwavs been 
consideicd thecoloui o( sciemly 
and green that of balance 
Yellow indicates intellectual ac¬ 
tivity and violet spiritual lean¬ 
ing or advancement Bright 
and tiansparent colours are 
generally regarded as good while 
unclcai, h.i/y or murky hues 
reveal a sick and moi bid per¬ 
sonality Red signifies vigour 
and vitality, deep red lust and 
deep anger. A swarthy aura 
indicates earth incss while pale 
aura shows debility and sick¬ 
ness 

It is not necessary that a 
person must have one aura all 
the time but the greater the 
consistency, the g r e a t c r the 
chances of reading one’e traits 
through it For example if a 
person consistently shows pale¬ 


ness around him, he is emo¬ 
tionally sick He is irritable, 
weak ill at ease and suspicious 
He spreads morbidity 

Once believed to be a fanci¬ 
ful i d e a, recently developed 
photographic techniques con¬ 
firm that human beings are sur¬ 
rounded by a glowing aura 
whose interpretation can result 
in a bettei understanding of a 
person’s physical, mental, spiri¬ 
tual, emotional and genet a! con¬ 
dition The aura can be used 
for predicting a future event, 
too One repeatedly showing to 
red an aura may burst into anger 
and may do someone scnous 
hann Cnminals show it An- 
othci showing pale aui a maybe 
heading loi disease 

The complex! technique, 
Kirlian photogiaphy, was deve¬ 
loped by Russian researcher 
Valentina Knlian Western 
scientists have also developed 
similar techniques These cap¬ 
ture the aura on film by placing 
the subject in an electrical field 
while he is photographer 

One experiment was con¬ 
ducted on a person whose finger¬ 
tips were photographed while he 
got diunk The early pictures 
show the blue and white aura 
which is considered nonnal but 
as the alcohol level rose, the 
aura became more and more 
pink till it was .ill lit up Similar 
effect is caused on taking drugs 

Much bcfoic this technique, 
scientists had tried to show the 
existence of the aura. Karl von 
Reichenbach, a 19th century 
physicist, is said to have dis¬ 
covered a force he called 
“odyle” But it was visible 


only to clairvoyants. Whilhelm 
Reich discovered a similar force 
“orgone” He too met the 
same fate 

In the beginning of this 
century, a British physician 
Walter Kilncr, claimed that any¬ 
one could sec the aura and use 
it in diagnosis \vith the aid of 
dicyanm-dyed screen placed bet¬ 
ween viewer and patient. He 
contended the certain variations 
in the aura stood for specific 
conditions such as epilepsy, 
malignancy and pregnancy. This 
was later confirmed by Oscar 
Bagnall, the biologist. Some 
countered by saying that per¬ 
haps these two were somewhat 
clairvoyant 

Two more name deserve 
mention These are Prof 
Harold Buri of the Yale Uni¬ 
versity School of Medicine and 
Shafica K. iragull i. The former 
has studied an electro-dynamic 
field, resembling the aura, and 
which he leferrcd to as Life- 
Field or L-Ficld. After about 
four decades of experimentation. 
Burr came out with the theory 
that the L-Field is a kind of 
blueprint of the developing life 
and all living things have such a 
blueprint which guides their 
growth. His inference was that 
this kind of aura not only mir¬ 
rors what the individual is but 
also shows what he becomes 

Shafica Karagulla’s main 
work is with clairvoyants who 
m turn engage in diagnosing 
illness through the study of the 
aura She has taken them to 
hospitals and made them read 
the patients’ ailment by reading 
their aura and then compare 
(Contd. on page 550) 
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Paragraph Writing 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions ui many of the 
higher-grade examinations Thoughts of certain well-known quotations are 
required to be developed into suitable paragraphs. Some examples are given 


below. 

We have grasped the mystery 
of the atom and rejected the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

— OmanN Bradley (1948) 

Dickens begins his novel A 
Tale of Two Cities with the 
words ‘It was the best of times, 
it was the worst of times, we 
had evciything before us, we 
had nothing before us* This 
dichotomy brings out the malady 
of the present time. We have 
made astounding progress in 
science and technology. We 
have split the atom and released 
inexhaustible sources of encigy. 
We arc making voyages to the 
moon and the planets. We 
have tamed and harnessed the 
forces ot nature We possess 
today giant’s strength but un- 
ioitunately we are using it like a 
giant. We destroyed thousands 
ot our fellow-beings in a split- 
second in Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki and we arc heading for a 
repeat peifonnance without a 
qualm of conscience Jesus m 
his Sermon on the Mount bles¬ 
sed the Peace-makers We are 
unashamed jingoists. What we 
laud as diplomacy is only a con¬ 
tinuation of wai byothei means. 
Our pacifism is only a mask 
We are power-worshippers and 
plump for aggression on the 
slightest pretext Jesus denounc¬ 
ed the doctrine ‘an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth ’ 
He preached non-resistance to 
evil, and to return love for 
hatred. Our doctrine is hitting 
back with compound interest 
Not foi us the bcautitudcs of 
the Sermon on the Mount We 
swear by the doctrine of the 
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sword, the nuclear bomb and 
the poison gas 

Most men spend the first 
half of their life making the 
second half miserable. 

— Im Bruyere (1688) 

On being asked why Mr 
Brown had died so early, a 
friend of the deceased told the 
enquirer that Brown had enough 
to last him for ten years but he 
was worried how he would 
m inage in the eleventh year and 
after So many ot us are egre¬ 
gious tools like Brown We 
spoil the best years of our life in 
thinking of the years to come 
Youth is spent in saving and 
storing for the old age, but when 
the old age comes, if it comes at 
all, it finds us ill-equipped for 
resisting the multitudinous ail¬ 
ments that flesh is heir to We 
have over the years overstrained 
and broken our bodies and 
spirits, leaving us fat purses but 
lean limbs. A certain measure 
of prudence is. of course, ad¬ 
visable. Tt will be fool-hardy to 
burn the caudles at both ends 
and take no thought for the 
morrow But what shall we 
say if the man who mortgages 
the golden period of his youth 
so that he should have a com¬ 
fortable house and a handsome 
income in old age He blocks all 
his earnings and makes do with 
a miserable pittance This is 
not prudence but reckless folly 
of a different sort It was for 
such worries that Jesus said 
“Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not. 


neither do they spin And yet 
I say unto you that even Solo¬ 
mon in all hjs glory was not 
arrayed like one of these ” 

Poor men seek meat for their 
stomachs; rich men stomach for 
their meat. 

{English proverb) 

Carlyle divided mankind 
into two classes: the wise few 
and the unwise many. Wisdom 
is a rarer ore than Carlyle ima¬ 
gined. According to Dean Tngc 
the whole of Nature is a con¬ 
jugation of the verb ‘to cat’ in 
the active and passive A bet¬ 
ter classification than Carlyle’s 
would,therefore, be the gluttons 
and the starving. The gluttons 
cat and waste and squander, 
leaving the rest of mankind 
pretty little to feed their bellies. 
These voracious eaters eat in 
spite ot themselves The stomach 
icsists, thelivei revolts but these 
stalwarts of the kitchen lubri¬ 
cate their victuals with multi¬ 
vitamins and shoals of diges¬ 
tives They might well trace 
their descent from the Roman 
Emperor who would gulp and 
gulp and then vomit and vomit 
and the piocess was repeated 
any number of times. At the 
multi-star hotels all the world 
over, there are sumptuous din¬ 
ners, with umpteen courses 
where guests with indifferent 
livers and none-too-keen appe¬ 
tites are seated for courtesy's 
sake The leavings alone would 
feed thousands And all the 
while the devil-dance of hunger 
is going on There are billions 
{Contd on page 534) 
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Short Essays 


1. What India stands for ? 


When the waters are calm, 
even a tiny boat can sail along 
with confidence and pride, but 
when they grow rough and tem¬ 
pestuous, only a sound and 
strongly-built ship can fight the 
waves. 

The present times are stormy 
in the extreme All over the 
world strong gales are blowing 
The big powers are adopting 
threatening postures. Cold war 
appears to have come to life 
again. Some people go so far 
as to say that the third war has 
begun There is, however, no 
gainsaying the fact that some¬ 
thing ominous is round the 
corner Whether it is a speck 
or a cloud-burst only time will 
tell. India will have to play an 
important, even a crucial role in 
these difficult times. The Third 
World must appeal to the good 
sense of the two worlds which 
appear to be trigger-happy 
India’s destiny beckons her to a 
leadership. Mahayogt Auro- 
btndo Ghosh made a prophecy 
long ago ‘We belong not only 
to the dawns of the past but to 
the noons of the future ’ And 
we are qualified for the job of a 
peace-maker Time and again 
we have propounded our creed 
of peaceful co-existence We 
could not do otherwise unless 
we were false to everything India 
has stood for in the past and 
stands for today The big 


powers have repeatedly endorsed 
our view. 

We are the largest demo¬ 
cracy m the world, and the 
soundest. Agreed that more 
than half of our people are illi¬ 
terate Agreed that 60% of 
these people live below the 
poverty-line. But with all these 
handicaps the roots of our de¬ 
mocracy are well and truly laid 
It resides m the marrow of our 
bones With an uncanny horse- 
sense our people have over¬ 
turned the apple-cart of their 
rulers when they found them 
derelict or unserviceable No 
catchy slogans can mislead them, 
no allurements can beguile them. 
With this innate love for demo¬ 
cracy we know that we shall be 
heard with respect wherever 
people swear by democracy and 
they swear thus on a big part of 
the globe. These people would 
not let democracy come to any 
harm, because in a democracy, 
if it is genuine, the interest of the 
poorest and the lowliest takes 
rank with that of the affluent. 
This attitude of equality is em¬ 
bedded in our religious con¬ 
sciousness. The bed-rock of 
our faith is Vedanta, the belief 
that the same divine spirit resides 
in every one. There is no fana¬ 
ticism or die-hard dogmatism 
with us. The dignity of man as 
man is a cardinal principle with 
us Whenever in the past, op¬ 


pressed people from other lands 
have sought shelter they have 
found our doors open and our 
arms ready for embrace The 
Jews came to us and so did the 
Parsis. We welcomed them as 
behoved us, as believers in hu¬ 
man dignity and divinity. Even 
Moslems and Christians, many 
of whom came with less virtuous 
intentions did not find us lack¬ 
ing m hospitality 

We are secular m every sense 
of the term We do not bind 
ourselves to any set code of dry 
dogmas With a tolerance, rare 
in human history, we have be¬ 
lieved in the multiplicity of roads 
leading to Rome, the Rome of 
True Divinity Naturally our 
voice can be and should be heard 
by people of all lands and climes. 

We are democrats Wc are 
secular For identical reasons 
wc are socialists It is not by 
violence that we seek to bridge 
the gap between the rich and the 
poor but by the belief m trustee¬ 
ship Gandhi |i who preached 
this gospel truly represented the 
soul of India. Our socialism, 
therefore, is based on democracy 
and secularism, something which 
has been enshrined in the Pream¬ 
ble to our Constitution 

We stand for these lofty 
ideals and wc know that the 
agonized world will listen and 
desist from the abyss 


2. The Glory of Cricket 

Every age has had its de- These people have particularly cd from the house-tops that 
tractors and cynics They have abounded in times of rapid disaster is ahead and the crack 
revelled in decrying their time, changes and revolutions While of doom is round the corner 
though at the same time enjoy- the world has been going its The tribe of cynics appears 
mg its comforts and pleasures way, these Jeremiahs have shout- to be on the increase at the 
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present day. Nothing, however 
beautiful and pleasant, appeals 
to them. When a fragrant 
(lower is presented to them, they 
would bemoan * I his same flower 
that smiles today, tomorrow 
may be dying ’ When others 
speak ol the blooming laces and 
lovely prattle or little children, 
these kill-joys will expatiate on 
their cries and noisy quairels 

The game ol cricket which 
delights millions in our country 
and abroad is abhorient to these 
cynics They would consider 
the tune spent in watching and 
enjoying the game as so much 
tunc wasted It is a nch man's 
hobby, a paiadisc of idleis and 
business for a pampered few. 
If it were in then power, these 
cymes would impose a ban on it 
It is a thing of vice and should 
be eschewed and outlawed 


game of cricket, with its cor¬ 
porate composition and appeal 
provides a healthy outlet to the 
pent-up emotions. If Plato and 
Aristotle had known and seen 
cricketers at play they must 
have eulogized its cathartic cflcct 
dnd made it an integral part of 
their curriculum 

Iheic is again the ethicdl 
value of the game The princi¬ 
ples of justice and fair-play are 
nowhere more m evidence than 
in this game When the Bri¬ 
tisher says "Play up, play up, 
play up the game’ he has ci icket 
in mind though the adage has 
universal validity A little aber- 
i.ition, a minor departure from 
the norm and the umpires, even 
the spectators react to it Such 
is the sensitivity and the puncti¬ 
liousness about rules that this 
game engenders The word of 


the umpire is a law unto the 
players. Cases have come to 
light when a player has demur¬ 
red at the decision of the umpire 
and hts own captain has called 
him to order and even chastized 
him The sense of fair-play is 
bound to percolate into the 
mental and moral make-up of 
the spectators. 

International Test matches 
reap rich dividends in terms of 
mutual friendship and amity. 
The recent Test matches bet¬ 
ween India and, Pakistan have 
done more to foster friendship 
and undeistanding than all the 
political treaties bundled to¬ 
gether hor a time all boun¬ 
daries are forgotten, all barriers 
melt away and the spirit of con¬ 
cord rises in unison to a cies- 
cendo 


But these honourable gentle¬ 
men, the dram-inspcctois of 
society who have vowed to wear 
thick coloured glasses fail to 
note that cricket is the breath 
and finer spirit of civilized life 
With its out-door atmosphere it 
goes a long way in toning up the 
health of the people A cricket 
match, particularly Test cricket, 
sends its cuirents to every nook 
and corner and one sees young¬ 
sters initiating their elders when¬ 
ever and wherever they can eke 
out some small open” space in 
the town And of late the cur¬ 
rents have travelled to the 
countryside One can imagine 
the hits, the jeiks, the urns and 
the hurrahs and cheers budding 
a glow to their checks and an 
agility to their limbs It is a 
big experiment in national ic- 
juvcnation at least on the phy¬ 
sical plane And our cynics 
grudge it’ 

There is again the emo¬ 
tional aspect The years of 
growth bring in their super¬ 
abundant energy which if not 
properly channelized, may bi eed 
evils, individual as well as 
social Young delinquents ai e 
posing a thieat to society The 
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of God’s creatures who glide 
like ghosts, with emaciated 
bodies, sulken eyes and hollow 
cheeks, pouncing on ci umbs that 
are thrown at them, if ever 
These god-forsaken creatures lug 
their weary existence till death 
comes as a great relief There 
is teriibleinequilibiium and one 
cannot help exclaiming ‘How 
long, O Lord, how long’ 1 


Superstition sets the whole 
world in flames, philosophy ex¬ 
tinguishes them. 

—Voltaire (1764) 

All people have then blind 
side -their superstitions In 
Eastern parts of Europe till 
recently, whenever small-pox 
broke out, the entire population 
would congregate in the village 
church and with loud sobs seek 
to propitiate the angiy god, 
thereby aggravating the epide¬ 
mic. The spread of knowledge 
has alleviated their sufferings by 
enforcing the segregation 
of the afflicted Here in our 
country about one crore of our 
folk assembled in KLurukshetra 


G (Conhl fi oni page 532) 

at the time of the Solar eclipse 
They took the holy dip in the 
tanks with the pious purpose of 
helping the sun tide ovei then 
tnbulations With the Chris¬ 
tians the number thirteen is 
regarded as inauspicious. No 
Christian would occupy Room 
No n, noi a berth ot thit num¬ 
ber howevet haid-piessed he 
might be Spilling the salt, 
breaking a minor are as omin¬ 
ous with them as a black cat’s 
crossing our path or a m a n 
sneezing when we go out on a 
journey Some of these super¬ 
stitions have been mitigated or 
dispelled with the spicad of 
knowledge but certain others 
have clung like leeches They 
die hard much as we wish to 
eradicate them In Europe 
there is an anti-aupcrstition 
society that meets on the 13th 
ofevery month. Thirteen mem¬ 
bers are seated at each table 
Ritualistically a mirror is bro¬ 
ken, salt is spilt. Very often 
when any of the defiant ntuals 
arc omitted through an over¬ 
sight, the members get uneasy, 
apprehending some trouble 
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1. Here arc some fruit 
salads Two lruits are mixed 
up in each Separate the fruits 
using all letters in each phrase 

(a) CIA ANGER OR POT 
(A) ANNA BANG MAO 
(t) CflEAPLEMON 

2. Which one of the follow¬ 
ing figures is wiong 4 5 * * * 9 


a (O) < 





.3 

£J( 





3. What woid goes in the 
blank squaie 9 


BLAME 

EVICT 


AMBLE 


EAT 

PEAR 


NEED 

GORE 

REAP 

TEA 


OGRE 

DEEM 


4. How many six letter 
words can you make fioin these 
letters 9 


INLETS 

5. Which is the odd man 

out 9 

(a) ERASE ( b ) DETERMIN¬ 

ED (c) K.ULUK. (</) TOT (e) 

VENGEFUL (/) BLURB 


6. What countries are 
these’' 

(a) BVTUSBMJB 

(A) KPFKC 

(0 FQDDBD 

7. Supply the words to fit 
the definitions given (The first 
wotd starts with letter ‘T’ 
Other words start with P, P, T 
& A respectively ) 

(a) SURGEON’S SAW ( ) 

(A) CHATIER ( ) 

(c) FUEL ( ) 

(</) FAUCET ( ) 

(e) DENOTES POSITION ( ) 

8. Three Shakespearian 
plays arc hidden away in the 
following phrases Discover 
them by rc-arrangmg the letters 
in each phrase 

(a) OUR DIRT SCANDA¬ 
LISES 

(A) RUINS AT DISCOUN T 

(O MEAN TO SHIFT ON 

9. Find the value of X 


I 

8 


9 

132 

-- 

— 


— - 

— 

56 

6 


12 

72 


M 

X 

21 

182 


10. Suppose A and B arc 
numbers Suppose D is the 
difference between A and B 
In that case, would D plus A 
equal B, if B is greater than A 9 

Choues for answer ( a) Yes 
(A) No (t) Perhaps so (d) Don't 
know 


11. Using your eyes only, 
how many squares are there in 
the figure below and, assuming 
that X and Y were joined, how 
many triangles? 

X_ 


I I I I I I 

12. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber 

114 ( 376) 208 
89 ( ) 175 

13. What is the missing 
number? 

15 (105) 225 
7 ( 21) 49 
6 ( ?) ? 

14. Find the missing num¬ 
ber 

15 11 13 

16 14 15 

5 5 — 

15. Which is the odd man 
out? 

209 247 228 235 190 

16. -05T I 01- 03 = 9 
Choices (a) 10 3 (A) 103 

(c) 1 03 
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17. Which is wrong? 







o 


\ 


r> 


*. p a /> 

v/ X 


S* • ° 


18. Arrange Ihc following 
woids in the oulei in which they 
appear in the dictionary. 

(a) Blare, Blind, Blame, 
Bla/cr, Blear 

(b) Dedicate, Delacc, Dec¬ 
lare, Delaine, Decorate 

(c) Fourteen, Fountain, 
rounder, Fowler, Foxy 


The only possible anagram 
of EVICT is CIVET.) 

4. Four (TINSEL, SILENT, IS. 
ENLIST, LISTEN) 

5. (e) (VENGEFUL. All the ,6 - 
others begin and end with ] 7 . 
the same letter.) 

6 (a) AUSTRALIA. (The 
letters have been advanced 
one place in their alpha¬ 
betic order) 

(b) INDIA (The letters 
have been advanced two 
places m their alphabetic 
order) 

(c) GREECE (The letters 
go back one place in their 
alphabetic order) 


of the numbers in the first 
two.) 

235. (The rest of the num¬ 
bers are divisible by 19.) 

(c). 

F. (In the first row the 
balls are arranged as fol¬ 
lows: 

A: 1 black ball; B: 2 black 
balls; C: 3 black balls; D: 

4 black balls. 

In the second row the 
WHITE balls should fol¬ 
low the same arrangement, 
so that F should have two 
white balls instead of 3 ) 

• (a) Blame, Blare, Blazer, 
Blear, Blind 


19. Which is the odd line - 

out? 

(a) MISLEAD—DEAL 

(b) MISTRUST—TRUST 8 

(c) MOUNTAIN—NAIT 

(d) NAIL—LAIN 

20. Fill in the blank 

F O F Y 9 

BLOT 
D D — T 

CAYS 

21. Palaeontology is the 
study of :— 

(a) soil (b) planets (c) fos¬ 
sils of animals (d) rocks 

22. Name the oldest soccer 
tournament in India 

Answers and Explanations 

1. (a) Orange—Apricot (b) 
Banana—Mango (c) Peach in 
—Melon. 

11 . 

2. 7. (The triangles should . 
overlap. In each row ac- 12, 
ross there is a large and a 
small shape, with one figure 
encircling the other—1, 6 
and 8; one outside the 13. 
other—2, 4 and 9; and 
both figures overlapping— 

(3, 5 and 7—which 
SHOULD do so, but docs 
not.) 

3. CIVET. (In each square 
the opposite words are 14 
anagrams of each other. 


(a) Trepan (b) Prate (c) 
Peat (d) Tap (e) At. 

(a) TROILUS AND 
CRESSIDA (b) T I T U S 
ANDRONICUS (c) TI- 19 
MON OF ATHENS. 

420. (Opposite numbers 
are obtained by multiply¬ 
ing the smaller number by 
one less than itself. In the 
first square: 3 multiplied 
by 2 gives 6 and 8 multi- . 
plied by 7 gives 56, in the 20 
second square 9 multiplied 
by 8 gives 72 and 12 multi¬ 
plied by II gives 132. In 
the third square 14 multi- 21 
plied by 13 gives ^82 and 22 
21 multiplied by 20 gives 
420) 

Yes. 

55 squares and 30 triangles. 

344. (Four times the diffe¬ 
rence between the numbers 
outside the brackets give 
the number inside.) 


(b) Declare, Decorate, De¬ 
dicate, Deface, Defame. 

(c) Founder, Fountain, 
Fourteen, Fowler, Foxy. 

The second line. (In the 
rest of the lines the word on 
the right is made out from 
the word on the left by 
picking out the last word, 
then the third from last, 
then second last and finally 
the fourth from the last) 

F. (The third word, read¬ 
ing downwards, is the same 
as the top word reading 
across.) 

(c) (Fossils of animals) 
Durand. 


IDEAS WITH LEGS 
(Contd from page 530) 


15 and 36. (The number 
behind the brackets is the 
square of the number in 
front of the bracket and the 
number inside is half the 
difference of the two 
outside ) 

5 (The numbers in the third 
column are half the sum 


her oppression. Is there a way 
out? There are those who con¬ 
tend that as society itself be¬ 
comes less sexist, so will lan¬ 
guage reflect this by becoming 
more egalitarian. But if the 
modern trends are any indica¬ 
tion, society is 'becoming more 
and more sexist. Will women 
remain hidden m men’s linguis¬ 
tic identity for ever? Only time 
will answer this question. 
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paniring/Civil and Defence Service 
faiwiMtions 

Objective-Type Tests 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Look to the answers at the end only after you have yourself solved all 
the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Q. I. Each of the foHovr- 
ing ten sentences is divided into 
three parts. A mistake occurs 
in one of the parts. Indicate it 
by its number. 

(а) A knighthood was offer¬ 
ed to him (1) but he preferred to 
remain (2) plain faraday at the 
last (3) 

(б) To recover his health 

(1) he decided a voyage to 
Europe (2) and that did him a 
lot of good (3). 

(c) The cyclops were terrible 

giants (1) ferocious anu blind 
with one eye (2) and Ulysses haci 
a hard time with them (3). 

(d) Knowing full well (1) 
that father was annoyed on me 

(2) I sought his permission to 
go to Simla (3) 

(c) Triplets were born to 
her (1) and they resembled each 
other so much (2) that it was 
difficult to distinguish one from 
the other (3). 

(/■) I told him to ’ is face 
(1) that 1 had yet to cc across 
with a person (2) more deceitful 
than he (3) 

(g) His foreign policy was 
peace at all cost (1) because Jid 
considered (2) that wai was too 
great a risk (3) 

f/i) He met many reverses 

(1) which he attributed to fate 

(2) than to his own stupidity 

(3) . 

(i) Our DPE used to tell 
us (1) that out-door games were 
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not only good for the body (2) 
but also for the mind (3). 

(; ) Boys study hard (1) not 
to improve their mind (2) but 
because they may earn their 
living (3) 

Q. II. Pick out the most 
appropriate alternative in each 
case to complete the sentence. 

(а) In that country you had 

only to mention football for a 
heated argument-. 

1. to be started 

2. for starting 

3. to start 

(б) We have to take the 

rough-the smooth; it is all 

in the way of business. 

1. for 

2. with 

3. against 

(c) He was presented with a 

cheque in recognition of forty 
years’ service-the Company. 

1. in 

2 for 

3. with 

(d) If they have any thought 

of attacking us they-better 

think again. 

1. would 

2 had 

3 should 

(e) He trusted-to get 

him out of his difficulties. 

1. his friends 

2. in his friends 

3. on his friends 

(/) As we had been brought 


up in the countiy, we were ac¬ 
customed-long distances. 

]. to walk 

2 to walking 

3. for walking 

(g) Nowadays even a spe¬ 
cialist cannot-all the lite¬ 

rature that is published on his 
subject. 

1. keep up 

2. keep with 

3. keep up with 

(h) They pounced on that 

food as if they had not had any¬ 
thing-. 

1. from years 

2. since years 

3. for years 

(i) I can only touch on this 
aspect of the subject m the pre¬ 
sent lecture, I will develop it 
-in the next. 

1. more 

2. fully 

3. more fully 

( j ) It is very kind of you to 

offer to give me a lilt-, but 

don’t go out of your way. 

1. home 

2 for home 

3. till home 

Q. ID. Select the correct 
meaning of the italicized idioms. 

(a) When you come to know 
him fully, you will decide to 
give him a wide berth 

1 make friends with him 

2. keep hi m at a distance 

3. give h i m decent accom¬ 
modation 
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(b) By publishing this pam¬ 
phlet, you have hit him below 
the belt 

1 finished him 

2 attached him unfairly 

3 let him escape 

(t) I had never imagined that 
my speech would bring down the 
house. 

1 cicate confusion 

2. icsult in violence 

3 make a profound im¬ 
pression 

(t/) When our army ap¬ 
proached, they showed the white 
Jeathcr. 

1. asked lor peace 

2 became veiy friendly 

3. lied like cowards 

(e) It is on the cards that my 
cousin will be the next Advocate- 
General. 

1. decided 

2 likely 

3. mentioned in the invita¬ 
tion letters 

Q. IV. Rewrite the sen¬ 
tences, using the verbs in brac¬ 
kets in the gerund, participle or 
infinitive form. 

A. I can’t bear the thought 
oi (you, go) home without some 
one (accompany) you. 

B Keats never became har¬ 
dened to (have) his poetry un¬ 
favourably reviewed at the hands 
of the critics, and some of Ins 
biographers would go as far as 
(say) that this caused him (die) 
prematurely 

C. You remember (he, say) 
that lie would consent to (l, 
borrow) his car if I agreed (pay) 
for the petrol. 

D. Fairy talcs have often 
(help, develop) a child’s imagina¬ 
tion. 

E. It is not lair (blame) 
him, his lather did not like (he, 
go) to the pictuics. 

Q. V. Taking a cue from 
the contevt, the meaning given 
within brackets and the partial 
spelling, complete the word in 
each sentence. 


A. The sea-side becomes 
st nt when the tourists leave, 
(lifeless) 

B In a truly af...nt society 
there is more than enough for 
all (prosperous) 

C. Money and food were 
sent to the un . ,cd drought vic¬ 
tims (pool) 

D. Heavy and continuous 
downpour fr . cd our efforts 
to pitch the tents, (defeated). 

E. If you check the facts, 
you will find that your argu¬ 
ment is un . le. (insupport¬ 
able). 

Q. VI. Read the follow¬ 
ing passage carefully and answer 
the questions given at the end. 

Now what docs this Let 
Hun be Poor mean ? It means 
let him be weak. Let him be 
ignorant. Let him become a 
nucleus of disease. Let him be 
a standing exhibition and exam¬ 
ple of ugliness and dirt. Let 
him have rickety children. Let 
him be cheap, and drag his fel¬ 
lows down to his own price by 
selling himself to do their work. 
Let his habitations turn our 
cities into poisonous congenes 
of slums. Let his daughters in¬ 
fect our young men with the 
diseases ot the streets, and his 
sons revenge hun by turning the 
nation's manhood into scrofula, 
cowardice, cruelty, hypocrisy, 
political imbecility, and all the 
other fruits of oppression and 
malnutrition. Let the un- 
dcsciving become st>U less de¬ 
serving, and let the deserving 
lay up for himself, not treasures 
m heaven but horrors in hell 
upon earth. This being so, is it 
really wise to let him be poor? 
Would he not do ten times less 
harm as a prosperous burglar, 
mccndiaiy, ravisher or mur¬ 
derer, to the utmost limits of 
humanity’s comparatively negli¬ 
gible impulses in these direc¬ 
tions? Suppose we were to 
abolish all penalties for such 
activities, and decide that 
poverty is the one thing we will 


not tolerate—that every adult 
with less than, say, £ 365 a year 
shall be painlessly but inexor¬ 
ably killed, and evey hungry 
half-naked child forcibly fat¬ 
tened and clothed, would not 
that be an enormous improve¬ 
ment on our existing system, 
which has already destroyed so 
many civilizations, and is visibly 
destroying ours in the same 
way? 

(George Bernard Shaw) 

q. 1. Which of the follow¬ 
ing do you considci the most 
appropriate title to the passage 

(a) The curse of poverty 

( b ) Poverty a menace to 
civilization 

(c) Poverty and crime 

q. 2. Against each state¬ 
ment given below put down the 
word True or False 

(a) Poverty makes the cities 
unclean. 

( b) Shaw suggcV, that every 
poor adult should be killed 

(c) Old civilization* were 
destroyed by diseases 

(d) Shaw proposes abolition 
of all penalties. 

( e ) Poverty causes mdustnal 
unrest. 

(/) Under-feeding causes 
cowardice. 

(g) Man is by nutuie a cri¬ 
minal. 

q. 3. Which is the key- 
sentence in the passage. 

q. 4. Shaw has made two 
suggestions to improve our so¬ 
ciety, one positive and the other 
negative. What are they ? 

q. 5. Llaborate the expres¬ 
sions. 

(a) Let him be cheap, 

(b) poisonous congeries of 
slums, 

(c) the deserving, 

(d) inexorably. 

ANSWERS 

(Question 1) 

(a) 3. to the last 

(b) 2. decided on 

(Could, on page 541) 
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Banking/Civll and Defence Service 
Examinations and for Medical College 
Admission Tests 


Objective-Type Tests 

EVEBYDAY SCIENCE 

Look to the answers at the end only after you have yourself solved all 
the questions 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Tick-mark the correct answer 
oat of the choices given. 

1 In which of the follow¬ 
ing situations will there be an 
increase in potential energy? 

(a) a falling ball 
(h) a magnet attracting an 
non nail 

(c) a rocket ascending 
id) oppositely charged 

bodies attracting one 
another 

2 The law which describes 
the relation of the chaigc, dis¬ 
tance, and the force ol attrac¬ 
tion between two electncally 
charged pai tides was first stated 
by 

(a) Dalton 
(/>) F1 raday 
(() Coulomb 

(d) Thomson 

3. The charge of an elec¬ 
tron was aceui atcly measured by 

(a) Faraday 
ib) Thomson 
(c) Goldstein 

^f) Millikan 

4. If a solution absorbs the 
blue wave lengths of light, it will 
appear to be 

(a) blue 

(b) red 

(c) green 
id) yellow 

5 Which of the following 
is the most effective particle in 
effecting nuclear reactions 
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(a) an electron 

( b ) a proton 

(c ) a positron 
id) a neutron 

6. Colloidal carbon ab¬ 
sorbs gases rapidly This may 
be explained by the fact that it 

(a) is black 

( b ) has no colour 
(r) is a solid 

id) has a large surface 

7 The temperature at 
which a sample may exist in all 
three phases m equilibrium is 
known as 

(a) melting point 

(/>) critk. il temperature 

(c) boiling point 

(d) tuple point 

8 The first determination 
of atomic numbers by use of 
X-rays was made by 

(o) Rutherford 

(b) Bohr 

(c) Moseley 
id) Chadwick 

9. When egg white is co¬ 
agulated, the protein is said to 
be 

(a) hydrolysed 
ib) denatured 
(c) fermented 
{d) polymerised 

10. Which of the following 
properties is characteristic of a 
solution ? 

(a) it settles on standing 

(b) it is opalescent 

(c) it is clear 


id) its components can be 
separated by a magnet 

11. Which two structures 
are present m plant cells? 

(а) a centrosomc and a 
nucleus 

(б) a chloroplast and an 
oral grove 

(c) the cytoplasm and cilia 

(d) the cell wall and va¬ 
cuoles 

12. Cells are to tissues as 
organs are to 

(a) cells 
ib) tissues 
(c) systems 
id) genes 

13 The first complete ani¬ 
mal body to be formed on earth 
most likely resembled that of 
the present-day 

(a) paramecium 
ib) sponge 

(c) amoeba 
id) spirogyra 

14 An earthworm is more 
like a fly than it is a small snake 
in that both the earthworm and 
the fly 

\a) are invertebrates 

(b) eat decaying food 
\c) excrete wastes 
(rf) arc small 

15 Which statement con¬ 
cerning all cold blooded animals 
is true? 

ia) Their bodies are cold 
to the touch 
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(6) Their body fluid has no 
constant temperature 

(c) They thrive in cold 
places 

(d) They are carnivorous 

16. To test the urine of a 
suspected diabetic, one would 
use a test tube, a bunsen flame 
and 

(a) nitric acid 

(b) ammonium hydroxide 

(c) iodine solution 

ld) Benedict’s solution 

17. The fact which best sup¬ 
ports the position that viruses 
are living is that viruses 

(a) are made of common 
chemicals 

(b) duplicate themselves 

(c) cause disease 

( d) penetrate cell mem¬ 
brane 

18. Radioactive isotopes are 
likely to be most useful in treat¬ 
ing certain types of 

(a) cancer 

(h) heart disease 

(e) infection 

id) high blood pressure 

19. The sex of the mamma¬ 
lian offspring is determined 

(a) at the time of fertilisa¬ 
tion 

( b) at the time of birth 

(c) before fertilisation 

(d) during clccwage 

20. Which disease, is asso¬ 
ciated with eating uncooked 
pork ? 

(a) tetanus 

(b) hookworm disease 

(c) lockjaw 

(d) trichinosis 

21. The average thickness of 
the sediment layer over the sea 
floor is estimated to be 

(a) 5 meters 

(b) 3 meters 

(c) 610 meters 

( d) 2000 meters 

22. In a suit that completely 
encloses the diver, he can work 
in depths upto 

(a) 36,000 meters 


( b ) 11,000 meters 

(c) 200 meters 

(a) 30 meters 

23. About how many years 
ago was the first voyage made 
for a scientific xtudy of the 
oceans ? 

(a) 50 

(b) 75 

(c) 100 

(d) 125 

24. All the water in the 
oceans weighs about 

(a) 1560 million tons 

(b) 1560 million million 
tons 

(c) 1560million billion tons 

(а) 1560 billion billion tons 

25. The average water depth 
over the continental shelves is 

.(a) 60 meters 

(б) 105 meters 

(c) 200 meters 

(d) 10,000 meters 

Increases (I); Decreases (D); 
Remains the same (RS) 

26. As we continue to stir 

a saturated solution, the amount 
of dissolved solute-. 

27. If a reaction releases 

energy without the use of a 
catalyst, the amount of energy 
released with the addition of a 
catalyst-. 

28 At equilibrium, if the 
rate of the reaction in one direc¬ 
tion increases, the rate of the 
reaction m the opposite direc¬ 
tion . 

29. When molten sulphur 

is heated, the viscosity of the 
liquid-. 

30. When the concentra¬ 

tion of a solution is increased, 
the freezing point of the solu¬ 
tion-. 

Explain 

31. Explain why steel wool 
rusts much more rapidly than 
an iron nail of the same weight. 

32. How can a deaf person 
hear the sound of a watch ? 

33. What material is used 
for making heating elements of 


electric heaters, electric irons 
and electric radiators and why? 

34. A dark blue suit appears 
black when viewed in candle 
light. Explain. 

35. Why does a washerman 
apply blue colour (indigo) to the 
clothes after washing? 

Fill in the blanks 

36. (a) Seedless fruits can 

be propagated by-. 

( b ) The branch that is graft¬ 
ed onto a rooted plant is the-. 

( c) The power of an animal 
to replace parts lost as a result 
of injury is called . 

(d) In binary fission, the 

nucleus divides into two equal 
parts by the process of-. 

(e) A small outgrowth from 
a parent that develops into a 
new individual is called a(n) 

Test your knowledge 

37. The simplest electron 
tube consists of a cathode which 
gives off _ l , when it is heated 
These are attracted to a positive¬ 
ly charged electrode, the 2 . 
One use of such a diode is to 

3 alternating current to direct 
current. When a third elec¬ 
trode called _4_ , is introduced, 
we have a 5 tube, which may 
be used to 6 voltage In the 
photoelectric cell, the gives 
off electrons when struck by 
8 . Semi-conductors are re¬ 
placing electron tubes. A semi¬ 
conductor 9 has two ele¬ 
ments, while a 10 has three 
elements called it , 7 and 

? . Semi-conductors are 
made of N-type crystals in which 
12 move, and P-type crystals 
in which 13 charged 14 
move. 

ANSWERS 

1. (c) 2. (c) 

3. {d) 4. (d) 

5. (d) 6. (d) 

7. (d) 8. (c) 

9. (b) 10. (c) 
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11. 

<4 

12. 

to 

13. 

to 

14. 

(fl) 

15. 

(ft) 

16. 

(d) 

17. 

(ft) 

18. 

(fl) 

19. 

(fl) 

to 

20. 

(<*) 

21. 

22. 

(c) 

23. 

(d) 

24. 

(c) 

25. 

(a) 

26. 

RS 

27. 

RS 

28. 

I 

29. 

I 

30. 

D 


6. amplify 

7. cathode 

8. light 
9 diode 
10. tnode 


11. the emitter, the 
hose, the collector 

12. electrons 

13. positively 

14. holes 


Objective-Type Tests English Language 

(Contd. from page 538) 


31. Steel wool has more 
surface per gram of iron than a 
nail. There are more collisions 
possible between oxygen and 
the iron atoms when the surface 
is greater. 

32 If the deaf person holds 
the watch by his teeth, he can 
hear the sound of a watch. 
Sound travels faster through 
solids. The sound travels 
through the bony and other por¬ 
tions of the head which are 
solid. 

33. The heating element of 
alt these appliances is made up 
of nichrome which is an alloy of 
nickel and chromium Nichrome 
has high resistance and high 
melting point. Large current 
passes safely without fusing the 
wires. 

34. Candle light is rich in 
yellow colour and deficient in 
blue colour. When yellow light 
falls upon the blue suit, it does 
not reflect the blue light. Hence 
it appears black 

\ 

35. After continuous use 
and washing with soaps, the 
clothes a c q u i r e a yellowish 
tinge. Since blue and yellow 
are complementary colours, the 
application of the blue indigo 
gives them a pleasing white 
appearance. 

36. (a) grafting 

(b) scion 

(c) regeneration 

(d) mitosis 

(e) bud 

37. 1. electrons 

2. plate (anode) 

3. rectify 

4. a grid 

5. tnode 


(c) 2. blind of 

{d) 2 annoyed with 

(c) 2. one another 

(/) 2 come across a person 

(g ) 1. at all costs 

(A) 3. rather than 

(i) 2 were good not only the 

body 

(j) 3 but so that 


[a) 3 
[c) 3 
to 2 

(g) 3 
r n 3 


(Question II) 

(ft) 2 
( d ) 2 
( f ) 2 
(A) 3 

(i) 1 


(a) 2 
to 3 

to 2 


{Question III) 

(ft) 2 

(d) 3 


{Question IV) 


A. I can’t bear the thought of 
your going home without 
some one accompanying 
you 

B Keats never became har¬ 
dened to having his poetry 
unfavourably reviewed at 
the hands of the critics and 
some of his biographers 
would go as far as to say 
that this caused him to die 
prematurely. 


C. You remember his saying 
that he would consent to 
my borrowing his car if I 
agreed to pay for the petrol 


D. Fairy tales have often help¬ 
ed to develop a child’s ima¬ 
gination. 

E. It is not fair to blame him; 
his father did not like his 
going to the pictures. 


{Question V) 

A stagnant 

B. affluent 

C. impoverished 

D. frustrated 

E untenable 

{Question VI) 

q l (a) The Curse of Poverty 

q 2. (fl) True 
(A) True 
(c) False 
(i l) False 
{e) False 
( f) True 
(g) False 

q 3. Poverty is the one thing 
we will not tolerate. 

q. 4. The positive suggestion 
is that all poor children 
should be well-fed and 
clothed at State expense. 
The negative suggestion 
that ail adults getting less 
than a £ a dav should be 
killed 

q 5 {a) When a man is poor 

he will be prepared to 
accept any wage howso¬ 
ever low it is 

(ft) The poor men live in 
filthy dungeons which 
breed disease 

(c) The deserving are die 
poor, in the biblical sense 
because they arc eligible 
for the kingdom of Hea¬ 
ven. 

{d) Relentlessly, without 
showing any pity or con¬ 
cession. 
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Banking/Civil anil Defence Servic e 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

GENERAL STUDIES 


The latest pattern of written papers in the competitive examinations for 
recruitment in Banking, Civil and Defence Services is based on Objective-Type 
Tests. 

Answers are given at the end of this feature Look to the answei s •only 
after you have yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can 


Tick mark the correct choice: 

1 An eclipse ol Ihc sun 
takes place when: 

(a) the moon, revolving in 
its orbit around the 
earth, comes between 
the cai th and the sun 

(i b ) the earth, revolving in 
its orbit around the 
sun, comes between the 
moon and the sun 

(c) the shadow of the earth 
falls on the sun 

2. Asolarcclipsccanoccur 

only: 

(а) at the new moon in the 
month of February 

(б) at the new moon but 
not at every new moon 

(c) at full moon 

3. The Constitution (45th 
Amendment) Bill, passed by the 
Parliament, seeks to- 

(а) accord statutory sanc¬ 
tion to multi-member 
Minorities Commission 

(б) put a curb on political 
defections 

(c) extend reservation of 
scats for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in Parliament 
and State Assemblies 
for another 10 years 

4. An analysis of the votes 
polled in the Seventh Lok Sabha 


elections, 1980, shows that Con¬ 
gress (I) has received: 

(a) 63% of the total votes 
polled 

( b ) 53% of <he total votes 
polled 

(c) 43% of the total votes 
polled 

5. Daidistan, a conven¬ 
tional name for the regions 
inhabited by the so-called Dard 
races is in the aorth of 

(a) Afghanistan 
(h ) PakisMn 
(r) Iran 

6. The laigcst nationalised 
bank of India is 

(a) Reserve Bank of India 

( b ) State Bank of India 
(e) Cential Bank of India 
(rf) Bank of India 

7 Dr Jonas Salk is reci¬ 
pient of the Nehru Peace Pnzc 
for his discovery of: 

(a) Penicillin 

(b) Small-pox vaccine 
(r) Anti-polio vaccine 

Id) Treatment of Kala-a- 
zar fever 

8 The Indian State having 
the highest per capita income is: 

(a) Maharashtra 

(b) Haryana 

( c ) West Bengal 

(d) Punjab 

9. Which planet is never 
visible from the earth at mid¬ 


night? 

(a) Uranus 

(b) Neptune 

(c) Pluto 

(d) Venn, 

10 As seen from the earth, 
which planet pjs~cs through 
phases similar to (hi sc of the 
moon t 

(a) Pluto 

(b) Mars 

(c) Venus 

(d) Jupilcr 

11. At which location on the 
earth will the same object weigh 
the least 

(a) North Pole 

(b) South Pole 

(c) Cquatot 

(d) Tiopic of Capucoin 

12 Travelling .it the speed 
of light, the moon is k s than 

(o) five seconds ,i\vav 

(6) two sec away 

(c) five minute , jv ay 

(d) one minute uv ay 

13 As an ob|cet moves away 
from the earth, iho «m iv national 
force acting on P 

(a) become, less 

(b) remains constant 

(c) becomes greater 

(d) depends on the size of 
the object 

14. Each night the moon 
rises' 

(a) little earlier 

(b) about the su ue time 
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(c) a little later 

(d) in the west 

15 Sea breezes are most 
likely to begin in: 

(a) late morning 
lb) mid-jfiernoon 

(c) late-aftcrnoon 

(d) late-evening 

16 The gieatest known 
ocean depth is. 

(a) 10 miles 

(b) 7 miles 

(c) 5 miles 

(</) the depth ii never more 
than 12,000 it 

17 Of the water that falls 
on the I mil .u.laia each year, 
the pan \vha.h becomes ground 
water is abo> t 

(n) 

(*) J o°;, 

(O 20% 

(d) ail ot it 

18 Giunitic iocks belong to 
which ot the lolloping types? 

(a) jgr.cOUs 
lb) nictamoiphic 

(c) sedimentary 
Id) basaltic 

19. r l he place of the earth’s 
surface directly above the point 
at which an eaithquake origi¬ 
nates is the: 

(a) epicentre 
lb) locus 
(() Moho 

(d) Zenith 

20 Which rock could be 
formed by deposits of animal 
shells and skeletons’’ 

(a) sandstone 
lb) lime stone 
(<) shale 
Id) basalt 

21. As the waves approach 
land mass, the length of ocean 
waves. 

(a) increase^ 

(b) decreases 

(c) remains the same 

22. Tnc planets are kept in 
motion in their orbits by: 

(a) rotation of the sun on 
its axis 


(5) gravitational and cen¬ 
trifugal force 

(c) their great size and 
spherical shape 

(d) their rotation and 
density 

23. The crust of the earth is 
made chiefly of: 

(a) igneous rock 
lb) sedimentary rock 
(c) metaraorphic rock 
Id) intruded rock 

24. Erosion may be due to: 
(a) wind 

lb) the sun’s heat causing 
rocks to expand 

(c) the acid in water caus¬ 
ing rocks to dissolve 

(d) the lorce of expansion 
as water 1 reczes in rock 
cic vices 

25 The atmosphcie is held 
to the earth by: 

(a) winds 
lb) clouds 
(t) gravity 

Id) the rotation of the caith 

26 The tilting of the earth’s 
axis causes: 

(a) the sun's rays to slope 
lb) differences in climate 
(c) the seasons 
Id) the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere to receive more 
heat than the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

27. Night and day arc caused 
by: 

(a) the tilting of the earth’s 
axis 

(b) the mtation of the earth 
about its axis 

(c) the revolution of the 
earth around the sun 

28 Whkh has the most 
eccentric orbit ’ 

(a) a coma 
lb) Pluto 
(c) planetoid 
Id) the moon 

29. In the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere, a wind blowing from the 
South will be deflected towards 
the: 


(a) north-west 
lb) north-east 
(c) south-west 
Id) south-east 

30. Which is most likely to 
occur when an ocean surface is 
cooler than the adjacent land 
surface ? 

(a) sea breeze 
lb) land breeze 

( c ) mountain breeze 

( d ) trade wind 

31. Which planet probably 
has an average surface tempera¬ 
ture lower than that of Mars? 

(a) Mercury 
lb) Venus 
(c) Earth 
Id) Saturn 

32. The moon’s “escape 
velocity” is how much of the 
earth’s ? 

(а) 5/8 

( б ) 1/2 

(c) 1/4 

(d) 1/5 

33 Which mstiumcnt pro¬ 
vides the greatest amount of 
information about stars? 

(a) anemometer 
\b) spectroscope 
(r) oscilloscope 
(d) psychromcter 

34. Which group is outside 
the solar system? 

(a) planets 
(h) asteroids 

(c) satellites 

(d) nebulae 

35. The slow, downward 
movement of soil caused by 
gravity is known as. 

(a) an avalanche 

lb) a landslide 

(c) hillside creep 

Id) mechanical weathering 

36 The greatest number of 
stars exist in: 

(a) a star cluster 
lb) the solar system 
{c) a comet 
{d) a galaxy 

37. A sudden fall in the 
barometer reading usually indi¬ 
cates: 
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(a) the passing oi a storm 
centre 

(ft) the approach of an 
anti-cyclone 

(c) a period oi settled air 
weather 

(d) a rapidly falling tem¬ 
perature 

38. 'I he sun is the centre of. 
(a) all the stars 

(ft) the solar system 
(c) tlie moon’s orbit 
(< d) the Milky Way 

39. The Milky Way is: 

(a) a ring of dust or gas 
around the earth 

(ft ) a galaxy oi stars 
(c) nust in the air 
{d) a group of meteors 

40 Sea level is rising at the 
approximate rate of 2 5 feet per 
century, mainly as a result ol an 
increase in: 

(a) the melting of glaciers 
(ft) the number ol rivers 

(c) rainfall 

(d) radioactive fallout 

41. The greatest mass of the 
atmosphere is found m the: 

(а) ionosphere 

(б) exosphere 

(c) troposphere 

(d) stratosphere 

42. Strong rising currents 
are essential to the formation 
of: 

(a) fog 
(ft) hail 
(c) sleet 

(</) stratus clouds 

43. Going west in crossing 
the International Date Line, the 
next day after February IS will 
be: 

(a) February 14 
(ft) February 15 
(c) February 16 
{d) February 17 

44. Thumba is known for: 
(a) Atomic Power Station 
(ft) Radar Station 

(c) Rocket Launching Sta¬ 
tion 


45. Sambhar is a/an: 

(a) Atomic Power Station 
in Tamil Nadu 
(ft) Salt Lake in Rajasthan 
(t) Fish found in Kashmir 
(d) Coal mining centre 

46 Kodaikanal is famous 
for its: 

(a) Observatory for the 
study of Solar Physics 
(ft) the place where soldiers 
are given training 

(c) Institute of Armament 
Studies 

( d) Pasteur Institute 

47. Bhubaneshwar is famous 
for: 

(а) Lmgraja Temples 

(б) Hoyasalwara Temples 

(c) Pandya Temples 

(d) Shiva Temple 

48 Sun Temple is located 
in: 

(uj Ellora 
(ft) Amritsar 

(c) Konarak 

(d) Madurai 

49. Badadila is a place in 
Madhya Pradesh where the 
Government of India propose to 
set up India's: 

(a) 5th Public Sector Steel 
Plant 

(ft) 3rd Public Sectoi Steel 
Plant 

(r) 6th Public Sector Steel 
Plant 

(</) 8th Public Sector Steel 
Plant 

50 Mt Abu is the: 

(a) headquarters of Thco- 
sophical S o c i c t y of 
India 

(ft) sacred centre of Jain 
worshippers 

(c) pilgiun centre ol Parsis 

Fiud out the best answer and 
put a cross against ft: 

51. Railway lines are made 
of steel because. 

(a) steel is strong 
(ft) it shines brightly 
(c) it is heavy 


52. Some persons wear spec¬ 
tacles because: 

(a) they want to hide their 
eyes 

(ft) their eyes arc defective 
(c) they want to be stylish 

53. Coal is better for fire 
than wood: 

(a) it is harder 

(ft) it lasts longer 

(c) it burns more brightly 

54. Summer is warmer than 
winter because: 

(а) hot air blows in summer 
(ft) summer months arc by 

nature hot 

(c) sun rays fall directly on 
earth 

55 As s p c e d in traffic 
increases life becomes more 
,(o) exciting 

(б) wearisome 
(c) dangeious 

56. The saying “a stitch in 
time saves nine” means: 

(a) wasting of time »s bad 
(ft) it is never too late to 
mend 

(c) attention to small 
troubles prevents 
greater ones 

57. “Make hay while the 
sun shines” means: 

(а) we must be careful m 
turning hay to sun-rays 

(б) we should make best 
use of opportunities 

(c) dry hay is better fodder 
than wet hay 

58. It rains in the month of 
July and August because: 

(a) We cannot five without 
water 

(ft) We need it to keep 
down dust and heat 
(c) The clouds gather in 
rainy season 

59. A stone sinks in water 
because. 

(a) it is very hard 

(ft) it is heavy 

(c) it is denser than water 

( Contd . on page 550) 
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tan (197940), Gavaskar lad 
India to win in six Tests. The 
other 12 were drawn. The pre¬ 
vious record was held by 
England’s Mike Brearley who 
had led his side m 15 Testa 
without defeat—10 wins and 
five draws. 


BASKETBALL 

National Championships: 

Giving a fine display of skill and 
stamina, services again estab¬ 
lished their supremacy when 
they defeated last year’s runners- 
up Rajasthan by 69 points to 59 
m a thrill-packed final of the 
National Basketball Champion¬ 
ships at Jaipur on January 27 

Punjab retained the women’s 
crown beating Maharashtra by 
61 points to 56 

BOXING 

Inter-University Champion¬ 
ships: Guru Nanak Dev Uni¬ 
versity, Amritsar, retained the 
team title in the All-India Intcr- 
Umversity Boxing Champion¬ 
ships which concluded at Kuru- 
kshetra on January 1 3 Haryana 
Agricultural University, Hissar, 
were the runners-up. 

The championships were 
remarkable for a sensational 
upset when Palwmder Singh 
(G N D U ), national title- 
holder in heavyweight class, was 
outclassed by Sanjiv Bali of 
Arya College, Ludhiana 

CRICKET 

India Win Rubber: India 
scored a thumping 10-wicket 
win over Pakistan in the fifth 
Test at Madras on January 20 
The victory enabled the home 
country to establish an un¬ 
beatable 2-0 lead in the stx- 
Test senes and clinch the rubber 
India had won the Bombay Test 
and drawn the three others at 
Bangalore, New Delhi and 
Kanpur 

With a stubborn knock of 
166, Sunil Gavaskar, India’s 


skipper, completed his 23rd 
Test century This placed him 
only next to West Indian 
Garfield Sobers (26) and Aus¬ 
tralian Sir Donald Bradman 
(29) 

Haryana's 22-year-old all- 
rounder Kapil Dev proved to be 
the real architect of India's 
overwhelming victory. Besides 
claiming 11 wickets for 146 runs 
in two innings, he hit a bree/y 
84, with 12 fours, a six and a 
seven 

Scores* 

Pakistan * 272 (Majid Khan 
56, Kapil Dev, four for 90) and 
233 (Wasim Raja 57, Kapil Dev, 
seven for 56) 

India. 430 (S Gavaskar 
166, Kapil Dev 84, Imran Khan, 
five for 114, Iqbal Qasim, three 
for 81) and 78 for no loss. 

Gavaskar Steps Down: 

Immediately after winning the 
fifth Test, Sunil Gavashu' 
relinquished the captaincy of the 
Indian cricket team and also 
informed the Board of Control 
for Cricket m India that he 
would not be available lor the 
West Indies tour In his state¬ 
ment, Gavaskar said he wished 
to give his successor a chance 
to captain India in the sixth 
Test against Pakistan and the 
Golden Jubilee Test against 
England He, however, made 
it clear that he was not retiring 
from cricket 

Gavaskar earned the distinc¬ 
tion of creating a world record 
of leading his team in most 
Tests without a defeat. In 18 
Tests—one against New Zea¬ 
land (1975-76). six against West 
Indies (1978-79), six against 
Australia and five against Pakis- 


Sixth Test: A dramatic 
declaration by Pakistan captain 
Asif Iqbal at 272 for four 
wickets, still 59 runs behind 
India’s first innings total of 
331, put a new life into tho 
sixth and final Test which ended 
in a draw at Calcutta on Janu¬ 
ary 3 India thus won the aix- 
Test scries by 2-0, 

Imran Khan in a devastating 
spell claimed five wickets and 
India were dismissed for 205 
runs in their second innings. 
Chasing a victory target of 265 
in 222 minutes and 20 manda¬ 
tory overs, Pakistan had 
collected 179 runs for six wickets 
when stumps were finally drawn. 

The match was remarkable 
for a great distinction achieved 
by Kapil Dev He became the 
youngest player in the world (21 
years and 27 days) to complete 
the double n! 1,000 runs and 
100 wickets in Test cricket. 
He reached the milestone of 100 
wickets in only 472 days and 
got 1000 runs two days later, 
beating the previous best of 
England’s Ian Botham who had 
achieved the feat m 739 days at 
the age of 22 years and 255 days. 

G R Vishwanath led India 
in this Test as Sunil Gavaskar 
had stepped down from cap¬ 
taincy after the previous match. 

Scores: 

India • 331 (S. Patel 62, 
Yashpal Sharma 62, Imran 
Khan, four for 67, Ehtesha- 
muddm, four for 87) and 205 
(K Ghavn 37; Imran Khan, 
five for 63) 

Pakistan 272 for four 
declared (Taslim Arif 90) and 
179 for six (Taslim Arif 46, 
Javcd Miandad 46) 
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Aiif Retires: The Pakistan 
skipper, Asif Iqbal, announced 
at Calcutta on January 28 that 
he would retire from Test cricket 
after the sixth and final Test 
against India. He said: “The 
time has come to make my last 
bow. ... Iam now getting old 
and the time has come for me to 
retire”. He, however, said he 
would have to complete his con¬ 
tract with Kent to play for them 
in the County matches for the 
■ext two years His place will 
be taken by Mushtaq Mohd. 

West Indies-Australia Test: 
West Indies clinched the 
three-Test series against Aus¬ 
tralia at Adelaide on January 30. 
In the last match, the visitors 
won by a big margin of408 runs. 
They thus won the rubber by 
2 - 0 . 

Scores: 

Australia 203 and 165 

I Vest Indies. 328 and 448. 

Australia-England Tests: 

Australia made a clean sweep 
of the three-Test series against 
England when they won the last 
match by eight wickets at Mel¬ 
bourne on February 6. 

Earlier, Australia had beaten 
England by 131 runs at Perth 
m December and by six wickets 
at Sydney last month Last 
year, England had beaten Aus¬ 
tralia by 5-1 in the Ashes series. 

Australia's speed merchant 
Dennis Lillee was named the 
“man of the series” He cap¬ 
tured 11 wickets for 136 runs in 
the match During the summer 
season, he had laken 23 wickets 
m Test series against England 
and 35 m six Tests (12 against 
the West Indies) 

Captains • Greg Chappell 
(Australia), Mike Brearley (Eng¬ 
land) 

Windies Tour Cancelled: The 
proposed cricket tour of West 
Indies by India m March and 
April has been cancelled. 
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Making the announcement at 
Trinidad on February 6, Mr 
Harold Burnett, Secretary of the 
West Indies Cricket Board of 
Control, said the tour had been 
called off because of the non¬ 
availability of some of the top 
players of both the countries. 

Inter-University Champion¬ 
ship: Delhi carried away the 
Rohmton Baria Trophy for the 
All-India Inter-University 
Cricket Championship when 
they scored a six-wicket win 
over Osmania at Hyderabad on 
January 27. 

Scores: 

Osmania. 310 and 166 

Delhi. 209 and 268 for 
four. 


CYCLING 

National Championships: 

Bihar retained the men's team 
title with a tally of 34 points 
and four gold medals in the 35th 
National Cycling Champion¬ 
ships which concluded at Jaipur 
on January 19. Maharashtra 
regained the women’s crown 
with 19 points and three gold 
medals. 

Glen Trevor of Railways 
was declared as “speed king” 
with eight points while Avan 
Amtia (Maharashtra), who bag¬ 
ged three gold medals, was 
adjudged “speed queen” with 15 
points. Rustom Havewala 
from Maharashtra got the 
“fastest cyclist” award, winning 
the 1,000 metres sprint final in 
14 8 seconds. Rajasthan’s 
Mahesh Range annexed the 
“road king” title whqn he won 
the 190-km road race. 

Inter-University Champion¬ 
ships: Upkar Singh of Kuru- 
kshetra was adjudged the best 
cyclist in the All-India Inter- 
University Cycling Champion¬ 
ships which concluded at Patiala 
on January 13. Upkar Singh 
scored 11 points and just edged 
out Harpreet Singh of Punjabi 


University who collected 15 
points. 

Punjabi University won the 
championships with 62 points 
and were followed by Punjab 
Agricultural University, Lud¬ 
hiana, who got 25 points. 


FOOTBALL 

S h a h i d i Tournament: 
Hoshiarpur Police sprang a 
surprise when they dethroned 
the famous J C T. Mills, Phag- 
wara, by 1-0 in the final of the 
All-India S h a li i d i Football 
Tournament at Fatehgarh Sahib 
on February 3 


HOCKEY 

India to Play in Moscow 
Olympics: All doubts about 
India’s participation in the 
Moscow Olympic Games were 
set at rest at Cannes (France) 
on February 2 when the Inter¬ 
national Hockey Federation 
announced the 12 teams for the 
tournament. 

The teams, divided into two 
groups, are: 

Group A Pakistan, Nether¬ 
lands, India, Argentina, Britain 
and Kenya. 

Group B West Germany, 
Australia, Spain, New Zealnd, 
USSR, and Malaysia. 

Six countries will take part 
m the Women’s Hockey Tourna¬ 
ment, introduced in the 
Olympics for the first time. 
These are. Netherlands, West 
Germany, United States, New 
Zealand, Britain and Soviet 
Union. 

I.H.F. Chief Resigns: Mr 
M.A M. Ramaswamy, President 
of the Indian Hockey Federa¬ 
tion since 1974, resigned from 
that office on January 18. In 
a statement to the press at 
Madras, he said: “I am con¬ 
vinced that alP my very best 
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efforts to guide the destiny of 
the Indian Hockey Federation 
moro successfully have belied 
my expectations I am con¬ 
fident that India will very soon 
regain its glory in the world of 
hockey under the aegis of a 
more dynamic leadership ” 


TENNIS 

Asian Amateur Champion¬ 
ships: Indian players captured 
both the top honours in the 11- 
nation Asian Amateur Tennis 
Championships at Bangkok on 
January 27 

Scoring several service aces 
and smashing with precision and 
power, Elangovan downed 
Japan’s top-seeded A k in o ri 
Naguro, 3-6, 6-3, 7-6, 6-4 in a 
thrilling three-hour final Earlier, 
combining with fellow Indian 
Shanker Krishnan, he carried 
away the doubles title defeating 
Indonesians Yustcdjo Tanq and 
Timus, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4, 6-3 in the 
final. 

Inter-University -Champion¬ 
ship: Holders Madras retained 
the All-India Inter-University 
Tennis Championship defeating 
Andhra Pradesh 3-1 in the final 
at Jabalpur on January 25 


WEIGHTLIFTING 

National Championships: 

Railways, with 140 points, 
retained the team title in the 
32nd National Weightlifting 
Championships at Varanasi on 
February 3 They beat the 
Services by only one point 


RURAL SPORTS 

Punjab on Top: Punjab were 
again on top in the 10th All-India 
Rural Sports Tournament which 
concluded at Guntur on Feb¬ 
ruary 4 The boys and girls 
from this State won the team 
championship with a haul of 14 
gold, six silver and seven bronze 
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ntedals. The hosts, Andhfa 
Pradesh, came second with four 
gold, three silver and four 
bronze medals. 


ASIAN GAMES 

Mascot and Emblem: Baby 
elephant will be the mascot for 
the ninth Asian Games, to be 
held m Delhi m 1982 The 
Executive Committee of the 
Asian Games Organising Com¬ 
mittee made this announcement 
at New Delhi on February I 
The same meeting also approved 
the emblem which depicts a 
man with hands raised skywards 
heralding victory. 


HONOURS 

Maharaja R a n j i t Singh 
Award: Seven outstanding 
players of Punjab were presented 
with Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
Award at Patiala on January 14. 
The recipients were: 

Randhir Kumar (body 
building), Avtar Singh (body 
building). C h a n c h a 1 Singh 
(volleyball), Vannder K a u r 
(volleyball), Manjit Singh 
(swimming), N l r m a 1 Singh 
(hockey) and Budh Singh 
(wrestling). 


LOSS TO SPORTS 

Amir Kumar Dead: One 

of India’s top hockey players, 
Amir Kumar died at Lucknow 
on January 25 He was 68 
After a brilliant career as centre- 
half m Lahore Government 
College, he represented Punjab, 
Delhi and Bombay in the 
National Hockey Champion¬ 
ships. In 1948, he was selected 
as pivot of the Indian team for 
the London Olympic Games 
and occupied the same position 
in the 1956 Melbourne Olympic 
Games. 


ECLIPSE GLOSSARY 

Rady’s beads: A phenomenon 
observed just before and immediately 
after the eclipse when brilliant points 
separated by dark spaces appear On 
the edge of the moon’s disc. The^ 
points of bnlliance are formed when 
sunlight shines through valleys bet¬ 
ween the mountains on the edge of 
the moon The name is derived from 
Francis Baily, the first astronomer to 
have described the phenomenon in 
detail. 

Chromosphere* The lower part 
of the sun’s atmosphere, it is a region 
of discontinuous flames above the 
photosphere but below the corona. 

It extends about 2,500 km above the 
photosphere and appears at eclipse 
time as a red annulus adjacent to tbe 
bright vanishing disc of the sun 

Corona The upper part of the 
sun’s atmosphere, it is visible only 
during a total solar eclipse when it b 
seen as a pearly white halo Extend¬ 
ing a million kilometres into space, 
it consists of very tenuous gaaee 
reaching extremely high temperatures. 
Studying the corona is a major part 
of the scientific programmes on eclipse 
day 

Flash spectrum* Emission line 
from the chromosphere which may be 
as high as 3,000 km The pheno¬ 
menon becomes visible when the 
intense radiation from the photo* 
sphere is blocked at eclipse time 

Photosphere the disc of the sun 
from which much of the solar radia¬ 
tion originates. 

Prominences Relatively low- 
temperature (7,500 degrees Kelvin) 
gaseous condensations just above the 
solar surface, embedded in the high- 
temperaturc (two million degrees 
Kelvin) corona 

Shadow bands Patterns of light 
and darkness which form on the earth 
several minutes before and after a 
total eclipse 

Solar wind Charged particles 
streaming into space from the corona. 
The effect is seen in the tails of comets 
which always lie away from the sun. 

Sunspots Spots observed on the 
sun's surface along an equatorial belt. 
Their number vanes according to an 
11-year cycle. Currently we are 
approaching a period of maximum 
solar activity with an increase in the 
number of sunspots. 
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AWARDS 

Republic Day Awards 
1980 

Bharat Ratna: Nobc I Peace 
Prize winnei (1979), Mother 
Teresa, widely acknowledged as 
a living saint, was conferred the 
Bharat Ratna, India’s highest 
civilian award 

Padma Vibhushan: IJstad 
Bismillah Khan, the eminent 
shohnai playcr,and Rai Krishna- 
dasa, the eminent scholar and 
author have been conferred 
with the Padma Vibhushan, the 
country’s second highest civilian 
award 

Padma Bhinhan: Former 
Indian cricket Captain Sunil 
Gavaskar has been honoured 
with Padma Bhushan award 

The rcinstitution of the 
awards constitutes a major 
policy change by the Govern¬ 
ment as the previous Fanata 
Government had abolished the 
awards soon after it came to 
power in 1977 

These awards arc conferred 
once a year on Republic Dav 
in recognition of exceptional 
and distinguished service of a 
high order in any field 

CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution (45th 
Amendment) Bill: The Bill 
introduced in the Lok Sabha on 
January 23, was passed hv the 
Parliament on January 25. 

The Bill seeks to extend the 
period of reservation for Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes and the representation 
for the Anglo-Indian community 


by nomination in the Lok Sabha 
and the State Assemblies for 
another ten years (upto January 
25, 1990) 

It seeks to insert the word 
“40 years” instead of “30 years” 
in Article 334 ot the Constitu¬ 
tion, making it clear that the 
reservation shall be made for 
40 years from the commence¬ 
ment of the Constitution (1950) 

PERSONS 

Abd-El Rahman Khane: He 

is executive director of UNIDO 

Bal Ram: 56-year-old Mr 
Bal Ram Jhakkar, who has been 
elected Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha, is a former leader of 
Opposition in Punjab Assembly 
He was elected to the seventh 
Lok Sabha on Congress (I) 
ticket from Ferozepore He is a 
Sanskrit scholar and agricul¬ 
turist 

Jagmohan: who has been 
appointed Lieut-Governor of 
Delhi, had been Vice-Chairman 
of Delhi Development Autho¬ 
rity for seven years and earlier 
the Commissioner for imple¬ 
mentation of the Delhi Master 
Plan In 1971, he was conferred 
with Padma Shri and in 1977, 
he was honoured with Padma 
Bhushan for his “exceptionally 
meritorious services” 

Mr Jagmohan is a prolific 
writer, has two books to his 
credit—-“Rebuilding Shahja- 
hanabad” and “Island of Truth”. 

Juliana, Queen: 71-year- 
old Queen Juliana of Nether¬ 
lands, who is ruling the country 
for the last 32 years, was in the 


news when she announced that 
she would abdicate on April 
30, her 71st birthday, stepping 
aside for her eldest daughter 
Crown Princess Beatrix (42) 

Queen Juliana had succeeded 
to the thione on September 4, 
1948, taking over from her 
mother Queen Wilhelmina, 
whose own abdication followed 
a reign ot 58 years 

Laldcnga: He is leader of 
the Mizo National Front He 
was in the news recently when 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
ordered withdrawal of all crimi¬ 
nal conspiracy cases pending 
against him in Delhi courts, in 
an apparent move by the Gov¬ 
ernment to find a permanent 
political solution to the 15- 
year-old Mizo problem 

Mother Teresa: (born 
August 27, 1910) She is the 
Yugoslavia-born Roman Catho¬ 
lic nun who moved to Calcutta’s 
slum “to serve God among the 
poorest of the poor ” She has 
been awarded the 1979 Nobel 
Peace Prize “in recognition 
of her work in bringing help to 
suffering humanity ” S h e is 
the first citizen of India to win 
the Nobel Peace Prize and the 
sixth woman to win this prize 
since it was instituted in 1901. 

She has been honoured with 
Bharat Ratna this year 

Nirmaljit Singh: Flying 
Officer Nirmaljit Singh was the 
first winner of Param Vir Chakra 
for the Indian Air Force. His 
name was in the news when his 
10-foot-high bronze statue was 
unveiied at Ludhiana on Janu¬ 
ary 19,1980. „ 
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Sakharov, Andrei: He is the 
Soviet dissident leader. He, 
along with his wife, Yelena 
Bonner, were expelled from 
Moscow on January 23 and told 
they were headed for internal 
exile in Gorky 

Mr Sakharov was flown out 
of Moscow after he was stripped 
of all the high titles and decora¬ 
tions he earned as one of the 
Soviet Union’s leading nuclear 
physicists before he joined the 
dissident movement 

Sonsm Narboo: 71 -year- 
old Power and Works Minister 
of Jammu and Kashmir State, 
who died on February 2, was a 
distinguished engineer whose 
feats in engineering included 
construction of Leh airfield at 
one of the highest altitudes in 
the world He had also served 
as India’s Ambassador to Mon¬ 
golia for about 4 years 

PLACES 

Durand Line: it is frontier 
Line which forms the 1920-km 
border between Paki.tan and 


Afghanistan. It was in the 
news when Soviet forces were 
reported to be about 3 km 
opposite the Pakistani town of 
Chaman on the Pakistan- 
Afghanistan border 

Narainpur: a village in 
Deona district of U.P. which 
was m the news because of alleg¬ 
ed police brutalities here on 
January 14 

Raqjit Sagar: The Them 
Dam reservoir now under con¬ 
struction will be known as 
Ranjit Sagar. The place where 
the project is located forms 
part of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
kingdom The proposed reser¬ 
voir has been given its name as 
part of the celebration of 
Maharaja Ranjit Smgh's 200th 
birth anniversary 


MISCELLANY 
U.S.A.’s Indian Ocean 
Armada: The U S naval might 
in the Indian Ocean is now 
greater than at any time since 
world war II 

Since the dual crisis in Iran 
and Afghanistan, the Pentagon 


has seat 2$ ships Co 'de AaSW 
West’s oil life line from the Gulf 
through the Sea of Oman. 
Parallel manoeuvres in the 
Caribbean and Pacific make the 
U S. navy the spearhead of 
Washington’s military strategy 
to counter “Soviet 
expansionism’’. 

The Indian Ocean armada 
now boasts of three aircraft 
earners, including the vast 4,000- 
ton nuclear-powered NUtutz. 
Recently it joined forces with 
the Kitty Hawk and the Midway, 
giving the U S A a strong aerial 
strike force for operations in 
the Gulf, if required. 

JANSUS: It is a new U S.- 
sponsored military alliance in 
the offing in the Far East. It 
consists of Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand and the USA. 

Hczb-e-Islami: The guer¬ 
rilla movement in Afghanistan 
under the leadership of Mr 
Gulbadin Hikaintyar is known 
as Hc/b-e-Islami They con¬ 
sist of Afghan rebels who are 
resisting the Russian control in 
Afghanistan 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 

14* 7 per thousand of popula¬ 
tion. It is proposed to reduce 
the birth rate further to 30 per 
thousand by 1982-83. During 
the Emergency, coercion was 
reportedly used to achieve, or 
even to overshoot, the targets 
But it boomranged and what 
should have been the ‘People’s 
Programme’ became an antithe¬ 
sis of democracy. Not only the 
government, which enforced the 
family planning programme, had 
been ousted, the programme 
slumped during the Janata party 
rule to a level lower than 1967- 
68 While during 1976-77, over 
80 lakh sterilisations had been 
done, this figure dwindled to 
6 36 lakh in 1977-78 It might 
have been much less during 
1978-79 and 1979-80 for obvious 
reasons These years might 
well be described as a period 
of interregnum for the family 
planning programme Whether 
the new government now instal¬ 
led will revive the early momen¬ 
tum is anybody’s guess. 


(Contd. pom page 5l4) 

Measures: The age of mar¬ 
riage both for boys and girls 
has been raised What is, how¬ 
ever, essential, though difficult, 
is to change the attitude of the 
‘eligible couple’. China has 
adopted one-child norm and 
provided incentives and dis¬ 
incentives for the acceptors/non¬ 
acceptors For India, two- 
child norm for a small family 
has been suggested. A legisla¬ 
tion on the pattern of Maha¬ 
rashtra Family (Restriction of 
Size) Act, 1975, may be enacted 
on an all-India basis. A crash 
programme of family education 
and health care may be launched 
vigorously. Infant mortality 
rate must be reduced; schemes 
for the care of the aged may be 
undertaken to give them a sense 
of security and women educa¬ 
tion and employment should 
receive high priority. Family 
planning programmes must be 
decentralised and taken to vil¬ 
lages by involving local bodies 
in their implementation. 


GROUP DISCUSSION (Contd. pom page 518) 


of the people; Government 
funds are being blatantly 
misused for Communist Party 
propaganda; even flood relief 
funds are distributed according 
to ' political loyalties Again, 
is it not a fact that blackmar- 
keteers, profiteers and hoarders 
have started feeling nervous 
since Mrs Gandhi’s return to 
power? They know that she 
is a firm and strong adminis¬ 
trator; that she will not hesitate 
to act against all lawless ele¬ 


ments Do all these factors pose 
a danger to democracy? In fact, 
a stable government and a strong 
administration together consti¬ 
tute an assurance that freedom 
and democracy will not be m 
danger. But if any new danger 
is again posed to democracy by 
Mrs Gandhi, the remedy lies m 
the hands of the people them¬ 
selves; and they know full well 
how to exercise it at the next 
battle of the hustings. 


KNOW YOUR AURA 
(Contd pom page 531) 


their diagnosis with physicians’. 
The similarity between the two 
have been astonishing. 

Scientists tend to disagree 
on the plea that no one can say 


for certain whether these dis¬ 
coveries are a result of the same 
aura or stem from different 
auras. Psychics contend that 
almost every colour of the aura 
can be seen and studied. The 


former say Kirlian tedmkfoe 
records electrons or gases from 
the body which is £hus purely 
physical Clairvoyants claim 
that the aura is non-physical. 
Burr’s L-Fteld can be measured 
so it too is physical 

Controversy, point and 
counterpoint are the very breath 
of the scientific discovery. These 
enable the researchers to test 
their work on the touchstone of 
truth. The pioneering work 
done by those mentioned here 
may spur future researchers 
whose findings explore and re¬ 
veal the elusive but fascinating 
human aura 
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General Studies 
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VOCABULARY 

{Meaning of Selected Words used in this issue) 


aberration* deviation from the 
normal, usual, or right; wandering 
of the intellect, mental lapse, 

abhorrent, detesting, repugnant, 
strongly opposed, out of keeping 

abyss a bottomless gulf, primal 
chaos, anything very deep, a measure* 
less or apparently measureless chasm 
agility numbleness 
aggrandise to make greater 
astute shrewd, sagacious, wily, 
augur, to guess or conjecture 
bastion a kind of tower at the 
angle of a fortification, a defence. 

beguile to cheat or deceive, to 
pass with diversion of attention from 
anything tedious or painful 

bemoan to lament, bewail, to 
pity 

bonanza any mine of wealth or 
stroke of luck, (U S) a rich mass of 
gold 

cathartic cleansing, purifying 

caucus (U S) a meeting of mem¬ 
bers of a party to nominate c/ndidates 
or delegates or to decide how to vote 
on any question, its decision binding 
on those who attend, (in Britain) 
party organisation 

chastise to inflict punishment 
upon for the purpose of correction, 
to reduce to order or to obedience 

congeries an aggregation, to 
bring together 

crescendo gradually increasing 
in loudness 

damper a depressive influence 

decrepit worn out by the infir¬ 
mities of old age, in the last stage of 
decay. 

decry to cry down, to condemn, 
to censure as worthless 

defiance the act of defying, a 
challenge to combat, aggressiveness; 
contempt of opposition. 

delinquent failing in duty—one 
who fails in or leaves his duty; an 
offender, a person lacking in moral 
and social sense, without showing 
impairment of intellect. 

demur, to hesitate from uncer¬ 
tainty or before difficulty; to object. 

derelict, forsaken, abandoned, 
detract to take away, abate, to 
defame—to take away reputation, to 
reduce in degree, diminish. 

dichotomy; a division into two 
parts. 


dictum something said: a saying, 
an authoritative saying 

die-hard, an irreconcilable con¬ 
servative 

dissipate to scatter, tosquander, 
to waste, to dispel 

egregious prominent; distinguish¬ 
ed, outrageous, notonous 

emaciate to make meagre or 
lean, to deprive of flesh, to waste. 

engender to beget, to bear, to 
breed, to sow the seeds of, to produce. 

eulogise to praise. 

fang the tooth of a ravenous 
beast, a claw or talon, a tang, a 
prong, a grip, catch 

gerund a part of the Latin or 
other verb with the value of a verbal 
noun, loving 

glibly smooth, slippery, easy, 

facile, fluent jnd plausible 

hustings the principal court of 
the city of London, formerly the 
booths where the votes were taken at 
an election of an M P or the platform 
from which the candidates gave their 
addresses. 

imbecile feeble (generally in 

mind), fatuous. 

Inexorable not to be moved by 
entreaty, unrelenting, unyielding 

lug to pull, to drag heavily: a 
pole or stick, an earlike projection or 
appendage, a handle, a loop 

malady illness, disease, either 

of the body or of the mind, a faulty 
condition 

mellow soft and ripe, well 

mature , soft to touch, genial 

multitudinous the state of being 
many, a great number or quantity, 
a crowd 

o ligarchy government by a small 
exclusive class a state so governed, 
a small body of men who have the 
supreme power of a state in their 
hands. 

ominous, pertaining to, or con¬ 
taining, an omen; portending evil; 
inauspicious 

ostensibly' showing, exhibiting. 

panacea, a universal medicine; 
a healing plant vaguely indicated. 

plump: pleasantly fat and round¬ 
ed; well filled out, to mak or row 


plump; to swell or round. 

politic * constitutional, in accord* 
ance with good policy; acting or 
proceeding from motives of policy; 
prudent, discreet 

postulate' to claim; to take for 
granted, assume, to nominate, subject 
to sanction of ecclesiastical authority. 

prattle to talk much and idly; 
to utter child's talk. 

prima fade on the first view: at 
first sight 

propitiate to render favourable; 
to appease. 

prudence quality of being cau* 
tious and wise in conduct or discreet; 
wisdom applied to practice; attention 
to self interest; caution. 

punctiliousness attentive to a 
nice point in behaviour or ceremony, a 
point about which one is scrupulous. 

quirk a sudden turn, twist, Jerk 
or flourish, an artful evasion, a quib¬ 
ble, a trick, knack, way. 

ravish to seize or carry away by 
violence, to abduct, to snatch away 
from sight or from the world. 

scrofula tuberculosis, esp. of the 
lymphatic glands, called also king's 
evil 

shibboleth a peculiarity of speech, 
the criterion or catchword of a group; 
a cant phrase 

shoal shallow. 

spite grudge, lasting ill-will; 
hatred, a cause of vexation. 

stew mental agitation; worry; 
one who studies hard, esp. unintelii- 
gently. ' 

sumptuous costly, magnificently 
luxurious 

susceptible easily affected by 
emotion. 

umpteen, of an indefinite num¬ 
ber. 

victual food esp human food: 
to supply or store with provision. 

voracious' eating greedily or in 
large quantities; characterised by 
greediness. 
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o Appointments *^tc. 


M Sorabjee: Additional Soli¬ 
citor-General of India. 

K K Venugopal First Additional 
Solicitor-General of India. 

La! Narayan Stnfur Attorney- 
General of India 


Appointed, Elected Ftc. 

Aholhas\an Bant-Sadr Appointed 
President of Iran He polled 75 7 
per cent of the votes in Iran’s first 
presidential election 

G D Tapase Appointed Gover¬ 
nor of Haryana (He was Governor 
of Uttar Pradesh) 

C P N Singh Appointed Gover¬ 
nor of Uttar Pradesh 

Jagmohan Appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Delhi He is a former 
Vice-Chairman of the Delhi Develop¬ 
ment Authority lie succeeds Mr 
D R. Kohli 

E K Nayanar Appointed Chief 
Minister ol Keiala 

Ram Lai Appointed Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Himachal Pradesh 

Bal Ram Jhakk ar Fleeted Speaker 
of the Lok Sabha He is a former 
leader ot the Legislature Congicss (I) 
Party in Punjab 

G Lakihmanan leader of the 
D M K group in Lok Sabha, elected 
Deputy Speaker of the Lok Sabha 

Jagjivan Ram Elected leader of 
the 31-mcmber Janata Parliamentaiy 
Party 

R K Dhawan He has been desig¬ 
nated as special assistant to Punic 
Minister Indira Gandhi Mr Dhawan, 
who was earlier private scuctary to 
Mrs Gandhi, will hold the i.tnk of .1 
director 

Frank Anthony and 1 l r Barrow 
nominated as members of the Seventh 
Lok Sabha by the President ot India 
to give adequate representation to the 
Anglo-Indian community in the Lok 
Sabha 

Distinguished Visitors 

Valery Giscard d’Estaing Presi¬ 
dent of France. 

Muhammad Ah "The Greatest" 
—the world’s bright superstar boxing 
champion. 

Andrew Peacock Foreign Minis¬ 
ter of Australia. 

Clarke Clifford the U S Presi¬ 
dent Mr Jimmy Carter’s special 
envoy. 

Zbigniew Brsezinskt President 
Carter’s Adviser on National Security 

Andrei Gromyko Foreign Minis¬ 
ter of the Soviet Union. 

Jtgme Singye Wangchuk King of 

Bhutan. 


Resigned 

Piotr Jaroszewlcz Prime Minister 
of Poland 

D T Lakdawala ■ Deputy chair¬ 
man of the Planning Commission 
along with three members of the Com¬ 
mission 

B K Goswamt chairman of the 
Press Commission along with other 
members of the Commission 

Bhola Puswan S/iastn Chairman 
of l he Commission for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes 

lniter Kumar Gujral India’s Am¬ 
bassador to the Soviet Union 


N K Bannerjee Second Addi¬ 
tional Solicitor-General of India. 

Abdication 

Queen Juliana of Netherlands 
has announced she will abdicate on 
April 30, her 71st birthday, stepping 
aside for her eldest daughter Crown 
Princess Beatrix (42) 

Died 

Dr Ramcih Chandra Maiumder 
the eminent historian He was 92 
He was an authority on the Moghul 
period of Indian history 

Sonam Nurboo Works and 
Power Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir He was 71 


EVENTS 


JANUARY 

20 -Third general conference of 
UNIDO (United Nations In- 
dustnal Development Organisa¬ 
tion) opens in New Delhi 

21— Seventh Lok Sabha session 
begins 

22— The Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) heading the 7-Party 
Lett Democratic Front, comes 
back to power m Kerala winning 
93 scats in the 140-membcr 
assembly 

—Haryana comes under Congress 
(I) Rule Chief Minister Bhajan 
L al joins Congress (I) along with 
37 other Janata and Lok Dal 
M L As 

23— 20-Point economic plan is to be 
revived as announced by Presi¬ 
dent Sanjiva Reddy in his address 
to the joint session of the two 
Houses of Parliament 

24— Bharat Ratna, other national 
awards, revived 

25— Kerala Ministry under the Chief 
Ministership of E K Nayanar, 
sworn in 

26— Mother Teresa awarded Bharat 
Ratna. 

FEBRUARY 

2— The Lok Sabha adopts Preven¬ 
tive Detention Ordinance Bill. 
Rajya Sabha approves the Bill 
on Feb 4 

3— Vatdialmgam Commission indicts 
Mr Kantilal Desai, son of the 


former Prime Minister, Mr 
Moiarji Desai, and Mrs Gayatn 
Devi, wile of Mr Charan Singh 

6- -Centre accepts main demands of 
Assam students. Poll aftfer dele¬ 
tion of forcignets’ names 

9—UNIDO-III ends on note of dis¬ 
cord 

11— Early revision of Assam rolls 
ordered 

12— Andrei Gromyko, Foreign Minis¬ 
ter ot the Soviet Union, visits 
India No hint given on Soviet 
pull-out from Afghanistan. 

13— The Hth Winter Olympics open 
in Lake Placid (New York) 

14— Slianta Kumai, Chief Minister 
of Himachal Pradesh, resigns 
after losing majority Ram Lai, 
leader of the Congress (I) Legis¬ 
lature Party, sworn in as Chief 
Minister ot Himachal Pradesh 

—Special Coui is held void 

16— Solar eclipse splendour dazzles 
millions in India 

—Sixth Plan (1978-83) shelved, 

1980- 81 annual plan to be modi¬ 
fied, New Five-Year Plan for 

1981- 86 period proposed. 

17— 9 State Assemblies dissolved The 
States are: Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Rsyasthan, Madhya Pradesh, 
Punjab, Tamil Nadu, Onssa, 
Gujarat and Maharashtra. Pre¬ 
sident’s Rule imposed in these 
nine States 
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Editorial 


Hunger and Poverty: A Gloomy Scenario 


F OR the past many weeks the attention of 
the vast majority of nations has been focussed 
on the problems of world sutvival stemming 
from the colossal, and apparently permanent, 
poverty of the masses Committees and com¬ 
missions have repotted on the phenomenon. 
Presidents and Prime Ministers have appealed 
to the affluent sections of humanity living m the 
industrialised countries to accept the dictum 
that islands of prosperity cannot exist for long 
amidst the immense sea of poverty and destitu¬ 
tion Poverty belts have been identified (India 
is of course included), and concrete plans 
suggested 

Simultaneously, grim warnings have been 
sounded about the impending food shortages in 
the world, especially in the context of dwindling 
resources and expanding populations in many 
continents Ironically, the population increase 
is taking place with a vengeance m the very 
areas where the prospect-, of food shortage in 
the coming years are described as dismal and the 
impending crisis is 'lkely to be acute. The 
spectre of hunger may stalk large areas, and 
poverty threatens to be a worsening affliction of 
mankind 

Of plans to fight poverty there has indeed 
been no dearth One such programme was 
presented to the 15th Regional Conference for 
Asia and Pacific of the Food and Agriculture 
Oiganisation (FAO) during its Delhi session 
early in March The main emphasis m the 
report, apait of course from urging the richer 
nations to voluntarily 'omc to the aid of the 
distressed sctlions of humanity, was on giving a 
greater share to the poor themselves in the 
decision-making process and making them active 
partners m the process of development instead 
of remaining silent spectators The “Pro- 
giamme of Action”, drawn up at the FAO 
session and reportedly approved by about 
14,000 delegates from all over the world, has 
been described as a “new Magna Carta for the 
rural poor” On March 13 the FAO session 
adopted a resolution moved by India for eftcc- 
tive implementation of the plan of action on 
world food security “to roll bacic the tide of 
hunger and malnutrition” 

But is it not futile to talk of Magna Cartas 
and participation and involvement of the poor in 


constructive plans to eliminate distress? All 
this is fruitless verbal jugglery The poor want 
food, shelter, clothing, job opportunities, 
equitable distribution of land and a greater 
share in the means of production So long as 
the rich people aie disinclined to share their land 
and other means of production with the poor, 
poverty will not be eliminated and the soul¬ 
stirring economic disparities in most parts of the 
world will persist The exercises in the name of 
poverty are gestures in the air, mostly for the 
record There m a y be sincerity in certain 
quarters and duplicity in many others. This 
sums up the efforts made, ostensibly in the name 
of the poor, at various international conferences— 
UNCTAD, UNIDO, FAO and others The 
intentions of the rich are poor, those of the poor 
arc rich But to what avail? As a cynic 
suggested recently, the poor would gain more 
in concrete terms if the lakhs of rupees spent on 
these conferences attended by well-to-do and 
well-fed, luxury-loving spokesmen of poor 
countries is distributed among the poor, 
especially the hungry, the semi-naked and the 
shelterless 

Nor is it much use warning the poverty- 
stneken masses that there is going to be a short¬ 
fall of food of up to 50 million tonnes by the end 
of the century The world's carry-ovei stocks 
of cereals are likely to drop to 18 % of the esti¬ 
mated annual consumption by the end of the 
1980 season, compared to the previous year If 
the reserves continue diminishing and the short¬ 
fall-. continue increasing, the outlook would be 
disheaitcning, but the vital question is. What 
arc the richer countnes which recklessly waste 
lood and use most of the woild’s cneigy sources 
doing about it ,; If the distribution of food is 
to remain unfair and lop-sided, there is no hope 
for the hungiy and the famished Thus the 
basic problems are not being tackled and much 
money is being wasted in the name of the poor 
A world that has billions of dollars for arma¬ 
ments and nuclearwcapons but only a pittance 
lor land reforms and material relief to the poor 
has no right to talk ot social and economic 
justice All the discussions on development 
and the status quo formulas thus acquire a hollow 
ring It is surely time the farce was given up 
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Split in Janata Party 

On March 7, Mr Jagjivan 
Ram, the Janata Party leader, 
announced his resignation from 
the party and disclosed his inten¬ 
tion to form a new party to be 
called the Janata (J) Earlier, he 
had resigned from the leader¬ 
ship of the party, following 
differences with Mr Chander 
Shekhar, the party President. 

Mr Jagjivan Ram sought a 
clear split between “those sup¬ 
porting communal and casteist 
tendencies” and those believing 
m secularism and equality. He 
made it clear that he was leaving 
the party on the question of the 
R.S S. connection He how¬ 
ever, admitted that casteism was 
“more dangerous and perni¬ 
cious” than communahsm. 

Mr Shekhar described Mr 
Ram’s exit from the party as 
“good riddance” and Mr Ram’s 
statement as “dishonest” 

Mr Atal Behan Vajpayee on 
March 5 ruled out the possibility 
of the former Jana Sangh mem¬ 
bers leaving the Janata Party 
and reviving the Jana Sangh 
It might be the other way round, 
he said. He disagreed with the 
speculation that the Janata Party 
was on the verge of a second 
split over the dual membership 
of R S S. men. The former 
External Affairs Minister made 
it clear that no solution would 
be acceptable to the former 
Jana Sangh members asking 
them to sever their relations with 
the Rashtriya Swayam Se\ak 
Sangh The question of the 
R S.S. links was decided at the 
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time of the formation of the 
Janata Party in 1977 The 
“bogey” of jhc dual member¬ 
ship had been raised by some 
people with a political purpose. 
The new controversy in the party 
created by a section of it was 
intended to damage the organi¬ 
sation, he felt 

Asked if the issue of the 
dual membership was not settled 
to the satisfaction of all con¬ 
cerned, what would be the role 
of the former Jana Sangh, Mr 
Vajpayee said it was m the 
interest of the party to sec that 
the issue of the dual membership 
was settled finally Thosewhonow 
talked of the R S S links were, 
in fact, afraid of fighting the 
authoritarian forces 

He said the detractors of the 
Jana Sangh m the Janata Party 
were in a minority and they 
would automatically fail m their 
attempt to break the party Mr 
Vajpayee also ruled out the 
possibility of a reunion between 
the Janata Parly and Lok Dal 
But elcctor.il adjustments with 
other political parties in the 
forthcoming Assembly elections 
in nine States to present a united 
front against the Congress (I) 
was a proposition being con- 
sideicd by the Janata Party 

Big Deficit in Central Budget 

The interim Budget for 1980- 
81, presented on March 11, puts 
the deficit at Rs 1235 crores at 
the existing level of taxation and 
the overall deficit for 1979-80 
at a phenomenal Rs. 2,700 
crores, far exceeding the Rs 
1,382 crores,provided for by Mr 
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Charan Singh. The Finance 
Minister sought “a vote on 
account” without making any 
major tax changes 

The only non-controversial 
changes are in respect of income- 
tax, one of which extends exemp¬ 
tion to awards m aid of the poor 
and the ailmg and thus ensures 
that Mother Teresa’s Nobel 
Prize will not be taxed The 
Government has also exempted 
from payment of tax the income 
of all statutory bodies a'id asso¬ 
ciations that promote the inte¬ 
rests of the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes and extends the 
exemption given to residents of 
Ladakh for another thicc \ears 

The interim Budget did not 
re dec t the present Government’s 
policies and programmes since 
these had not yet been foi- 
mulatcd The previous Gov¬ 
ernment’s Plan wa, “in¬ 
adequate" to fulfil the pi onuses 
made m the Congress (1) elec¬ 
tion manifesto and he promised 
to come to the House again with 
a comprehensive programme 
once the prioritifcs and Plan 
outlays for 1980-81 were finalis¬ 
ed by the Planning Commission 


The Budget figures are! 
Revenue receipts: Rs. 12,128 
crores and Disbursements Rs. 
12,623 crores; Total receipts Rs. 
18,980 crores; Expenditure Rs. 
20,215 crores 

The Gross National Product 
(GNP) 1979-80 will decline by 
6% Industrial production 
would be stagnant, if not mar¬ 
ginally lower, than in the pre¬ 
vious year Prices had risen 
by 20% during the year Mr 
Venkataraman admitted that 
the drought last year had affect¬ 
ed the economy but he blamed 
the previous governments for 
not increasing power production 
and making arrangements for 
inputs for agriculture 

“The mismanagement" of 
the economy in the past three 
years was noticeable “most 
vividly m the crisis situation 
which prevails in the infra¬ 
structure sectois” Matters were 
now being improved in the coal, 
power, ports and railways with 
the help of the new Cabinet 
Committee on Industrial Infra¬ 
structure 

Having inherited a “highly 
explosive inflationary economy” 


Mr Venkataraman said the 
Government was now trying to 
increase supplies of essential 
commodities like vegetable oils, 
kerosene and diesel and to 
ensure their equitable distribu¬ 
tion A “medium term stra¬ 
tegy" was being evolved to en¬ 
courage higher production of 
consumer goods like sugar, 
cement and paper. 

Among the steps taken to 
achieve the Government’s socio¬ 
economic goals was the decision 
to enti ust the Reserve Bank with 
the responsibility of drafting 
legislation for Rural Develop¬ 
ment 

Because of the poor per¬ 
formance of the economy, 
revenue from Corporation Tax 
was expected to drop by Rs. 150 
crores m the current year and 
from excise duties by Rs 183 
crores However revenues from 
income-tax were expected to 
increase by Rs 498 crores more 
than the Budget estimate of Rs. 
3,636 crores 

Public sector undertakings 
performed poorly and the short¬ 
fall in their profitability was 
estimated at Rs. 260 crores 


At current levels of taxa¬ 
tion and slightly higher levels 
of marked borrowings (Rs. 
2,500 crores as against Rs 
1,961 crores in 1979-80) and 
foreign aid (Rs 1,196 crores as 
against Rs 918 crores), the total 
receipts are put at Rs 18,980 
crores Expenditure is esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 20,215 crores which 
includes support for the Central 
Plan at Rs. 4,570 crores and 
assistance to the States at Rs 
2,823 crores. The food sub¬ 
sidy remains at Rs 600 crores, 
as does the subsidy on imported 
and indigenous fertilizers. 

Finance Minister Venkata¬ 
raman deplored the handling 
of the economy by the Janata 
and Lok Dal Governments. 
“They have allowed it to drift 
through inaction and mis¬ 
management into stagnation". 


BUDGET AT A GLANCE 

Of every rupee that the Central Government will collect 
daring 1980-81, 19 paise will come from small savings, provi¬ 
dent funds and market borrowings. 

Excise and non-tax revenues will account for 17 paise 
each, while Customs will contribute 15 paise; Corporation tax 
will account for 7 paise out of every rupee collected by the 
Centre and loan recoveries will contribute 9 paise. 

External loans and other receipts will add 7 paise towards 
the rupee, while income tax will contribute 2 paise and other 
taxes one paisa. 

Die total income comes to 94 paise, leaving 6 paise as 
the budgetary gap. 

Of every rupee to be spend by the Government during 
1980-81, 59 paise will go for development—36 paise on Plan 
schemes and 23 paise on other development schemes. 

Defence will take away 16 paise, while payments of inter¬ 
est to various loans will account for 13 paise. State Govern¬ 
ments will take away 4 paise as statutory and other transfers. 
The remaining 8 paise will go for other expenditure. 
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Defence Expenditure will amount to more than Rs. 110 Rs. 56 30 crores is for payment 
rise to Rs 3300 crorcs against crores. of productivity linked bonus. 


the Rs 3273 crores m the cur¬ 
rent year The budget provi¬ 
sion for Rs. 3,050 crores for 
1979-80 

Posts .ind Tc/cg/uphs em¬ 
ployees will gel 15 days wages 
as a gesture of goodwill fiom 
the Government, pending the 
implementation ol a productivity 
linked bonus I he revised esti¬ 
mates of the Communication 
Ministry’s budget tor the i urrent 
finaiKi.il ye.ir include a piovi- 
sion of Rs 13 6 c rotes for this 
purpose 

Annual Plan 

The Central Annual Plan 
for 1980-81 envisij’cs a total 
outlay ol Rs. 6,573 crores as 
compared to Rs 6,015 cores m 
the 1979-80 plan The budget¬ 
ary support for the Central 
Plan in 1980-81 would be Rs 
4,500 crorcs. 

The Govei nincnt is consider¬ 
ing revamping of the present 
Food for Work, piogramme “to 
make it a more potent instru¬ 
ment of employment generation 
For the present, therefore, Rs 
70 crores was being provided 
m the Budget. 


Rail Fares Unchanged 

The interim Railway budget 
for 1980-81, piesented to Par¬ 
liament on March II, makes no 
change m rail f.ues and height 
charges (though some me lease 
is consideied likely in the fm.il 
budgel) The Budget antiu- 
pates a net oveiall deficit of Rs 
38 12 ciores, about Rs 4 crores 
more than the projected deficit 
for the current year Several 
unexpected post-budgetary deve¬ 
lopments like the three revisions 
in the rates of dearness allow¬ 
ance, increase in the price of 
coal, diesel a n d electricity 
charges, payment under the pro¬ 
ductivity-linked bonus scheme, 
the general price increase and 
revision in pay scales togcthci 
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There was also a shortfall 
of about 28 million tonnes in 
revenue-earning t r a ffi c. All 
these together nullified the pros¬ 
pect of a nearly Rs 80 crorcs 
surplus anticipated in the Budget 
estimates 

A “vote on account” to 
cover the anticipated expendi¬ 
ture up to July was presented 
because of a numbet of tactois 
Plan priorities were still to be 
fixed, recommendations of the 
National Transport Policies 
Committee on construction of 
new lines were yet to come and 
the Rail Tariff Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee too was yet to submit its 
report 

Besides holding out a pro¬ 
mise to increase the frequency of 
trams such as the Jayani Janata, 
the Minister announced the 
introduction of a tri-weekly fast 
train between Puri and New 
Delhi reducing the transit time 
between Ranch' and Chandi¬ 
garh via New Delhi, providing a 
morning-evening fast connec¬ 
tion between Chandigarh and 
New Delhi 

With the realisation of goods 
and passenger targets fixed for 
1980-81, the Railways estimate 
gross traffic receipts at Rs 
2545 85 crores and the total 
expenditure at Rs 2583 47 
crores, thus leaving a deficit of 
Rs 38 12 crores The Budget 
envisage a target of 214 50 
million tonnes of originating 
revenue-earning tralfic, as com- 
paicd to an estimated 194 mil¬ 
lion tonnes in 1979-80 The 
Budget also projects the growth 
of 6 per cent passenger traffic. 

The gross traffic leceipts on 
the basis of current fare and 
freight rates for 1980-81 will be 
Rs. 190 91 crores more than the 
revised estimates for 1979-80 
The working expenses will show 
an increase of Rs. 126'40 crore 
over the revised estimates for 
the preceding year, out of which 


Banks’ Role in 20-Point Plan 

Attention is now being 
focussed on the role of the 
public sectoi banks in increasing 
the country’s ovciall production 
and in controlling inflation The 
Union Finance Minister, Mr 
Venkataiaman, suugested on 
March 3 that .banks should 
lollow a policy ol crulit iv-stiaint 
as duelled by the Rc'uve Bank 
ol India but thev must, at the 
same time, meet the urgent 
credit need- of pioductive acti¬ 
vities, c peually in pnority 
areas Implementation of the 
20-point piogrimmi' was also 
stressed 

The most impoitanl and 
difficult piohlcm lacing India 
today was that ol icMoung the 
health ol tju economy 'Ihe 
economy had been beset with 
mounting liillation.uy picssuies 
and shortages and bottlenecks 
in the uitical aicas of power, 
transputt and piodaction The 
poor monsoon had aggravated 
the problem fuithci It is in 
such a setting, Mr Venkatara- 
man said, th it we have to endea¬ 
vour to regain the lost momen¬ 
tum, improve production levels 
all lound and make the econo¬ 
my healths and strong again 
As lor the piofoimd stiuctural 
changes in the hunkm>> system 
since nation disalion in 1969, 
the I mance Minister said that 
the banks bad since then made 
signiticant elloits to increase the 
flow ol credit to sectors such as 
agi iculturc. small industiy, small 
tiansport opciatois and self- 
employment ventuies These 
sectors had been accoided a 
pnority status m the lending 
operations of banks and the 
Finance Minister suggested that 
the target of 33 3 per cent of 
total lending being directed to 
these sectors since Feb 1977 
should be raised to 40 per cent 
in the next five years It was 
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u an ambitious target” but it 
was considered achievable. 

The banks were asked to 
accelerate the flow of credit to 
poor sections of the community 
and to pursue with greater vigour 
the scheme for differential inte¬ 
rest rates evolved by the Cong¬ 
ress Government in 1972 With 
regard to the implementation 
of the 20-point programme origi¬ 
nally announced by the Prime 
Minister in 1975, Mr Venkata- 
raman said that the banking 
system could play an effective 
role The progiammc focussed 
the nation’s attention on some 
conctete and practical measures 
which had a utal beating on the 
well-being ol the weakest sec¬ 
tions ol society 

While it is tiue that none of 
the specific 20 points was to be 
implemented solely by the bank¬ 
ing system, the banking system 
and the term-lending institu¬ 
tions provided the ciitical input 
—finance—to make the imple¬ 
mentation meaningful to the 
beneficiaries Thus poor rural 
people released from bondage 
or given surplus land or house 
sites or heed fioin indebtedness 
would not be able to dciive the 
full benefit ol the piogiammc 
without supplementary mea¬ 
sures lor their economic rehabi¬ 
litation 

The banks have been 
advised to consider drawing up 
fresh credit plans that could be 
tailored to suit the requirements 
of bonoweis covered by the 20- 
point pmgr mme 

New Ali-India Service 

The proposal to create an 
all-India judicial »ervice, con¬ 
sidered several times but not 
implemented, is again under 
review by the Union Govern¬ 
ment Presumably, there will 
be a competitive examination for 
this service also 

Article 312, as amended by 
the Constitution (42nd) amend¬ 
ment, provides for the setting 


up of an all-India judicial service 
m consonance with the report 
of the Law Commission headed 
by Mr M C. Setalvad But not 
much progress has been made in 
creating the service because of 
opposition from the States 

The present all-India services 
are the Indian Administrative 
Service, the Indian Police Ser¬ 
vice, the Indian Forest Service 
and several cadres called the 
“allied” services The All- 
india Services Act, 1961, will 
have to be amended to provide 
tor a judicial service. 

Under Article 312, if the 
Rajya Sabha has declared by a 
resolution supported by not less 
than two-thirds of the members 
present and voting, that it is 
necessary or expedient m the 
national interest. Parliament 
may by law provide for the 
creation of one or more all- 
India service, including the 
judicial service common to the 
Union and the States The law 
will have to regulate the recruit¬ 
ment to these services The 
Aiticle also provides that the 
all-India judicial service shall 
not include any post inferior to 
that of District Judge. 


Bhaskara Satellite 

Although the vast majority 
of people have lost interest in 
the functioning of Bhaskara, 
India’s satellite for earth obser¬ 
vations launched eight months 
ago, scientists claim that nearly 
70% ol the sophisticated instru¬ 
ments have been functioning 
extremely well and sending out 
valuable data Bhaskara was 
launched into space with two 
primary payloads—a TV camera 
system and a microwave radiome¬ 
ter system While the microwave 
radiometer system has been 
operating most satisfactorily, it 
has not been possible to activate 
the TV camera system. 

According to Prof U R. 
Rao, director of Satellite Centre 


of the India Space Research 
Organisation, the TV camera 
system could n o t be operated 
owing to ‘‘corona problems”, 
an experience not unusual to 
space experiments. The TV 
camera system had to function 
in total vacuum and under very 
high voltage conditions. The 
system was being redesigned for 
Bhaskara II. 

In stating that 70 per cent of 
the goal of the “Bhaskara’’ 
mission had been achieved. Prof 
Rao remarked: “We are satis¬ 
fied, taking the totality of our 
objectives”. India was the third 
country m the world, apart from 
the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. to have 
successfully operated a micro¬ 
wave radiometer system and the 
data collected through it were 
extremely important. 

The Bhaskara mission was 
conceived with one of its major 
objectives as mapping both the 
land and sea surfaces in and 
around India at microwave 
frequencies The information 
so gathered is of relevance to 
studies related to sea surface, 
water vapour content in the 
atmosphere and other related 
parameters which can lead to an 
understanding of some of the 
problems of monsoon and deve¬ 
lopment of cyclonic storms over 
the adjoining seas. 

By the end of February, 
1980, Bhaskara completed more 
than 4,000 revolutions around 
the earth Of these, about 1,300 
passes have been traced by the 
ground stations located at Sn- 
harikota and at Ahmcdabad. 

Since the first week of Feb¬ 
ruary 1980, Bhaskara is operat¬ 
ing with its spin axis along the 
orbit plane to enable larger date 
collecting capability for the 
microwave radiometer system. 
About 3,000commandshave been 
issued so far to the satellite for 
operating it m various func¬ 
tional modes. 
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droughts. Therefore, there is for 45% of the world catch, flie 
an urgent need to set up units region is not only the world’s 
droughts floods and other to mnnit or the weather with a biggest catcher of fish but also 
natural ’disasters ‘ has been v,cw to assessing, at the first the biggest consumer. 

opportunity, the type of 


Plan to Deal with Disasters 
A plan of action to deal with 


worked out by i A O experts 
The plan is intended to deal 
with the recurrent natural prob¬ 
lems “at their root” rather than 
merely treating, to the extent 
possible, their consequences 
The first step will be to collect 
rough historical data, lnlorma- 
tion on the type ol catastrophes 
and their frequency This would 
help pie-point the drought and 
flood prone areas in a country 
Hardcore areas would be identi¬ 
fied and data provided on other 
weather aberrations such as 
delayed monsoons or breaks in 
monsoons, early cessation of 
rains and so on The second 
step will be to prepare contin¬ 
gency plans based on the data 
gathered These should be two- 
told for relief and rehabilitation 
and would involve, among other 
things, identification and acqui¬ 
sition of supplies, mobilisation 
depot location, and other mea¬ 
sures. 

The countries of Asia and 
the Pacific, though their troubles 
vary widely in frequency and 
type of natural disaster, have all 
suffered the ravages of repeated 
drought, flood and storm, often 
followed by immense human 
suffering, including famine. 

The third step would be to 
collect utihzablc information on 
crop-saving techniques and 
alternative cropping patterns 
For this purpose, cut-off dates 
for sowing various varieties 
within a crop and for various 
crops should be known Data 
on outbreaks of specific animal 
and crop pests and diseases, 
under extreme conditions of 
drought and flood would be 
vital 

The most crucial step m the 
Plan is the development or im¬ 
provement of early warning 
systems. Such a system exists 
for forecasting typhoons, tidal 
boras and floods, but not yet for 


con¬ 
tingency likely to develop and 
to estimated areas likely to be 
afFcctcd Then there is the need 
to assess long-range protective 
measures including soil and 
water conservation, reafforesta¬ 
tion of eroded areas, head water 
works, flood detection and im¬ 
proved control.- 

The Action Pldh consists of 
three parts' a Contingency Plan 
providing for relief and rehabi¬ 
litation requiring immediate 
action, a Staying Action Plan— 
designed to prevent further 
ravaging or the consequences of 
disasters; and the institutional 
infrastructure required to back 
up both the contingency plan 
and to facilitate long-term plan¬ 
ning 

The human suffering, crop 
failures, and damage to both 
private and public property 
from these natural disasters are 
so vast and of such long stand¬ 
ing in the countries of Asia and 
the Pacific as almost to delay 
a rational assessment. 

In India during the peuod 
1969-70 to 1972-73 the national 
expenditure on famine relief 
was reported to be about 
$ 1,000 million to say nothing of 
the human suffering that afflu.ted 
miliums of people To a greater 
or lesser extent every single 
country of the region suffers 
from these disasters. 

In another paper, F A O. 
said that the new ocean regime 
that extends national jurisdic¬ 
tion over offshore waters up to 
200 nautical miles out to sea 
should be of major importance 
to the Asian countries and may 
well change the whole pattern 
of Asian fisheries. 

The exclusive Economic 
Zones are of great importance 
to the region because fisheries 
production in the region accounts 


World Conservation Strategy 
World Conservation Stra¬ 
tegy, descubed by conserva¬ 
tionists and ecologists all over 
the world as a blueprint for the 
survival of mankind, was larnch- 
ed in Delhi by Prime Minister 
Mrs Gandhi on March 6 The 
Strategy drawn up by more than 
700 scientists from 100 coun¬ 
tries during the last two years is 
a consensus agreement in the 
world’s scientific community on 
the earth’s natural resources to 
see that these were safeguarded 
not only for ourselves but for 
future generations. 

' The W C S was launched 
simultaneously in more than 30 
countries of the world where 
heads of States or governments 
took part in the inaugural cere¬ 
monies. 

The importance of India’s 
participation in the launching 
of the W.C.S. was highlighted bv 
the presence of Dr David A. 
Munro, Director-General of the 
International Union for Con¬ 
servation of Nature and Natural 
Resources (IUCN), who said his 
organisation counted heavily on 
India with Its richness ol philo¬ 
sophy and culture for the olTbris 
to ensure that developmental 
activities would both serve man 
and conserve nature 

The Pnmc Minister stlessee 1 
the need for preserving the 
ecology of the Himalayas, while 
Rao Birendra Singh, Minister of 
Agucultuic, announced the 
establishment ot a Format Survey 
of India with headquarter at 
Dehra Dun, with tour regional 
centres. 

The World Conservation 
Strategy is intended to stimulate 
a more focussed approach to the 
management of living resources 
and to provide policy guidance 
on how this can be carried out 
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by three main groups: Govern¬ 
ment pohcy matters and their 
advisers. Conservationists and 
others directly concerned with 
living resources; and develop¬ 
ment agencies, industry and 
commerce and trade unions The 
aim ot the Strategy is to achieve 
the three mam objectives of 
resources conservation (a) to 
maintain essential ecological 
processes and life-suppoit sys¬ 
tems, ( b ) to prepare genetic 
diversity, and (<■) to ensure the 
sustainable utilisation and eco¬ 
systems 

These objectives must be 
achieved as a matter of urgency 
because the pkmet’s capacity to 
support people is being irrever¬ 
sibly reduced in both develop¬ 
ing and developed countries, 
hundreds of millions of rural 
people in developing countries, 
including 500 million mal¬ 
nourished and 800 million desti¬ 
tutes, aie compelled to destroy 
the resource> necessary to free 
them from starvation a n d 
poverty, the eneigy, financial 
and othei costs i f providing 
goods and services are growing 
the resource base ot mnior indus¬ 
tries is shrinking. 

The mam obstacles of 
achieving conservation are the 
beliet that living resource con¬ 
servation is a limited sector, the 
consequent failure to integrate 
conservation with the develop¬ 
ment, a development process 
that is often inflexible and need¬ 
lessly destructive, the lack of 
capacity to conserve, the lack 
ol support for conservation and 
the failure to driver conserva¬ 
tion baspd development where 
it is most needed 

Mrs Gandhi, m her address, 
called for taking immediate steps 
for the restoration of the eco¬ 
system of the Himalayas and 
other mountain regions She 
said the manner in which we are 
encroaching upon our forests 
anti mountains and permitting 
the indiscriminate cutting of 


beautiful and useful old trees is 
alarming. 

The need of the poor for a 
livelihood, the greed for quick 
profits of middlemen, the 
demands of industry and the 
shortsightedness of adminis¬ 
tration had created ecological 
problems. Even scientists had 
contributed to disappearance of 
several species of orchids and 
other plants m the Himalayan 
loothtlls Despite the Govern¬ 
ment’s Forest Policy Resolu¬ 
tion, the country had lost laige 
areas in the last 30 ycais. As a 
result theft: were problems of 
soil erosion, floods, silting of 
reservoirs and rivers L a i g c 
tracts oi land had become saline 
or alkaline Conscivat'on could 
not remain the responsibility 
ot the Government alone 
Oflicial and voluntary agencies 
must work together to create an 
awareness 


Discord over Gangs Waters 

With Bangladesh adopting 
attitudes which are lar from 
conciliatory in an eflbit to pres¬ 
surise India on the issue of 
Ganga waters, the F a r a k k a 
Accord of 1977 is in danger of 
being scrapped. At the last 
session of the joint Indo- 
Bangladesh River Waters Com¬ 
mission held in New Delhi eaily 
in March there was no agree¬ 
ment, and the differences of 
approach became evident While 
Bangladesh wants to bring in 
Nepal as a participant in the 
talks on river waters, India in¬ 
sists, and rightly, that the issue 
is bilateral 

On returning to Dacca after 
the Delhi talks, the Bangladesh 
delegates blamed India lor the 
failure of the talks On March 
6 India countered by accusing 
Bangladesh of distorting the 
“true meaning and significance” 
of the interim Farakka Accord 
on the sharing of Ganga waters 
and said if this continued, ‘‘the 
future of the agreement will be 
in jeopardy” 


Reacting to a statement 
made by Bangladesh delegation 
leader Anwar-ul-Haq that the 
recent meeting of the Commis¬ 
sion had failed because of 
India’s intransigence, a spokes¬ 
man of the Ministry of External 
Affaus said that while India 
wanted to abide by the Farakka 
Agreement “in letter and spirit”, 
Bangladesh “wanted to enlarge 
its scope on its terms” 

The Bangladesh Minister 
had sidestepped this limited 
agreement and hud given a 
factually incorrect account of 
the proceedings of the Com¬ 
mission. He referred to Mr 
Haq’s statement that India’s 
proposal lor augmentation of 
the flow of the Ganga through 
the Brahmaputra-Ganga canal 
link was neither on the agenda 
nor was it necessary as it involv¬ 
ed inter-basin water transfer, 
the spokesman said this version 
was neither cm reel nor fair. 

According to the spokes¬ 
man, the 1977 agreement had 
stipulated that Nepalese asso¬ 
ciation with proposals for aug¬ 
menting the flow ol the Ganga 
could be considered ‘‘as and 
when it became necessary” 
It had also been agreed that a 
study would be completed with¬ 
in thice years, by which time the 
agreement would lapse, to find 
out it il it was necessary to 
approach Nepal 

However, two years had 
already lapsed and no beginning 
had been made on the study, 
and Bangladesh now wanted the 
induction of Nepal on the Com¬ 
mission India did not think 
it was necessary in terms of the 
Farakka Agreement to make 
Nepal a member of the com¬ 
mission Because of the recent 
drought, the flow in the Ganga 
had touched an abnormally low 
level with the result that thcsitua- 
tion under the short-term agree¬ 
ment had proved disastrous to the 
Calcutta port. The water in the 

(Contd on page 568) 
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End of White Rule in Rhodesia 

By staging a decisive victoiy 
in Zimbabwe-Rhodesia's liivt 
tree general election (held on 
Maieh I to 3) militant hlav.lv 
leadei Robert Mugabe ended 
nine decades oi while domina¬ 
tion I he election biought 57 
u! tiie 80 seats icseived lot 
blacks in the 100-member Zim¬ 
babwe Paihament to Mugabe’s 
paity I he lemammg 20 seats 
aic carmaiked lor the whites 
But accouimg to icpoits, many 
ol the whites aie planning an 
exodus |mm the colony where 
they led they Jiase no lutuie 

Robot' Mugabe is a radical 
Iclt-wmg guenlla leadei ihe 
lunnei-up to ivli Mugabe's mili¬ 
tant ZANU-PF (Zimbabwe 
Front) was the Patnotie Fiont 
l\uty(PF)ol Mi Joshua Nkomo, 
Mr Mugabe’s comiade in aims 
duung the wmi, which won 20 
seats Mi Nkomo has joined 
hands with Mr Mugabe and be¬ 
come Home Mmistci m the new 
Government Outgoing Pre¬ 
mia Bishop Abel Mu/oiewa, 
who luled tor only six months 
and nine days, suileied a cata¬ 
strophic setback, winning only 
three scats—48 less than in the 
previous Paihament 

Mi Mugabe and Mi Nkomo 
campaigned separately tor the 
February 27-29 independence 
vote, apparently abandoning the 
Patnotie Front partnership 
undei whose banner they fought 
the latei stages ot the war 

Mr Mugabe’s victory has 
been the more impressive be¬ 
cause, unlike the indiflerent 
turnout during last year’s poll 
which installed Bishop Muzo- 


rewa in powoi, almo>t the entire 
electorate o! tluce million Alri- 
c ms this time exercised its 
right Wh it ’is moie, he has 
had to umiend in tins election 
against poweilul rivals like Mr 
Nkomo and aKo Bishop Muzo- 
rewa who, incidentally, had to 
lace no such challenge in last 
yeai’s poll because ol its boycott 
by the other two 

With the new Paihament 
convened, Lmd Soamcs, the 
Governor, can loimally hand 
ovci soveiciim aulhoiity to usher 
Rhode" ia into independence 
wlucii the Ati lean * have loi over 
a dei.ide fought bitterly to wrest 
I lorn the small white minority 
Ihe whites, apait bom still 
dominating tjie administration 
and the iegul u army, control 80 
per coni of the land it still 
commands 20 seats m the 100- 
membci Paihament 


Pak Plan for Nuclear Capability 

Pakistan seems determined 
to enter the nuclear club by 
developing a full nuclear capa- 
bdity, regaidless of the dis- 
appioval of the USA, Britain 
and othei Western countries 
The USA, on its part, has 
repot ted ly icconciled itself to 
Pakistan’s nuclear plan. Pakis¬ 
tan’s rejection of the American 
offci ot $ 400 million military 
and economic aid has heightened 
the concern in the West that 
Islamabad is determined to 
ensure that no constraints are 
placed m its plan to join the 
nuclear club 

Pakistan's Foreign Minister 
Affairs Adviser, Mr Agha Shahi, 
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had indicated on March 6 that 
acceptance of the American 
package could affect the pursuit 
of Pakistan’s nuclear research 
and development piogrammc 
Recent reports from Islamabad 
have suggested that Pakistan 
may be ready to explode a 
nuclear device some time lutei 
this year 

In recent weeks, a Labour 
M.P has been questioning the 
British Government ovei Pakis¬ 
tan’s nuclear intentions and the 
clandestine manner in which 
Pakistan has been able to get 
nucleat technology 

The Prime Ministei, Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher has shaied 
the concern over the securitv 
leak involving a Pakistani 
nuclear scientist, Di Khan, in 
the joint British-Dutch West 
German Centrifuge Piojecl at 
Urenco. Almelo, in Holland, and 
assured him that efforts would 
be made to ensuie that there is 
no repetition of lh.it hi each 
But Mrs Thatcher has refused to 
link Britain’s plans to sell arms 
to Pakistan with Islamabad's 
refusal to sign the Nutleai Non¬ 
proliferation Ticatv 

In her view the sale of arms 
to Pakistan was a diflcient 
matter as Pakistan ‘‘is right in 
the frontline now” in the wake 
of the Soviet inteivention in 
Afghanistan 

The Washington Post on 
March 9 quoted’official sources 
as saying that Saudi Arabia is 
negotiating with Pikistan to 
provide up to 750 million dollars 
to help in the military build-up 
of Pakistan American officials 
note that even if Pakistan does 
not want American aid there is 
no bar on American s dcs to 
Pakistan 

With U S. approval, and in 
some cases* assistance, Pakistan 
has been seeking aid from a 
variety of other Islamic and 
European nations. Japan has 
announced an economic aid 
programme of 130 million 
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dollars—double the previous 
level. However, commitments 
from European nations so far 
have been modest or non-exis¬ 
tent State Department officials 
commented ‘‘It is increasingly 
clear that the package plan for 
aid will not go ahead and Pakis¬ 
tan is not interested in a security 
relationship with the U S.A 
under the existing circum¬ 
stances” 

Indian Ocean: Armed Camp 

With both the Super Powers, 
the USA and t h e Soviet 
Union, lushing military ships 
and .ornaments to bases in the 
Indian Ocean as pait of their 
global stiatcev, all the talk of 
making the Ocean area a zone 
of peace has become meaning¬ 
less On March 7 it was learnt 
that the USA plans to have 
ships full or combat equipment 
in the Indian Ocean by July, 
ready to move rapidly against 
Soviet oi other militaiy forces. 
Congress vv a s informed on 
Match 5 The Deputy Sccie- 
taiy of Defence, Mr Graham 
C'laytoi, .stated that the present 
plans were to station a force of 
seven oi eight ships, probably 
at the US fuelling station at 
Diego Garcia, at a cost of ? 85 
million Thi ships would be 
the first visible U S. military 
response to tho Soviet military 
niter vention in Afghanistan 
They would be able to carry 
Manne Coips armour, artillery 
and other laiuc equipment to 
any port neat a battle to supply 
combat troops being flown m 

The ships could supply a 
manne amphibious brigade of 
about 10,000 men, plus several 
jel fighter squadrons with equip¬ 
ment, fuel and water 

President Cartel has also 
asked Coreness to approve 
initial funds to develop Super 
cargo planes and special ships 
to carry tumps and combat 
equipment rapidly to battle 
areas 


The United States has 
reportedly signed agreements 
with Kenyd, Somalia and Oman 
for the use of their port and air 
facilities by U S foices in the 
Indian Ocean for longer terms* 
The Administration is proposing 
a $ 3 billion programme to buda 
14 special storage ships which 
would be stationed “m the 
vicinity of an emerging crisis 
and be ready to deliver equip¬ 
ment very rapidly m a wide 
vanety of ports or even in 
undeveloped harbours, to aid an 
ally or to reinforce our own 
airlifted or amphibious forces”, 
Mr Claytor noted 


Nepal Cold to Security Plan 

Because of its declared policy 
of non-alignment, Nepal has 
not icsponded to the US pro¬ 
posal for a regional security 
system in Asia, the Nepalese 
Foreign Minister, K B Shahi, 
told a press continence m Dacca 
on March 6 Nepal believed 
that the Third World nations in 
this region should not be made 
targets of Super Power rivalry 
and should instead be allowed to 
develop themselves economically. 

The Foreign Minister of 
Bangladesh, Piofi <soi Shamsul 
Huq, intervened to explain that 
the Caiter doctrine of regional 
security in Asia did not envisage 
any defence treaty It merely 
called for collective co-operation 
of the countries in Asia “That 
is what wc have been trying to 
do ourselves” 

The Bangladesh Foreign 
Minister consideicd the specu¬ 
lations following the announce¬ 
ment of the Cartel Doctrine as 
unjustified “Sometimes we 
over-aact to I h c comments 
made by the leadeis of big 
nations” 

Mr Shahi refuted any 
suggestion that Nepal was 
unable to pursue a truly non- 
aligned and independent foreign 
policy because of its geographi- 
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cal position between India and 
China, and denied that Nepal's 
policies were influenced by 
India. "On the contrary, our 
geographical position makes it 
possible to neutralise the 
influence of big nations on the 
smaller ones in this area ” His 
country had the best of relations 
with China, and at the present 
moment co-operation with 
India, especially in the field of 
trade, had been smooth 

On the current U S -Iran 
crisis, the Nepalese Foreign 
Minister said his country was 
opposed to holding diplomats 
serving m a lorcign country as 
hostages, but Nepal also favour¬ 
ed a ‘‘fair consideration” of the 
allegations against the former 
Shah of Iran of persecution 

Nepal and Bangladesh had 
an identity of views on the pre¬ 
sent crisis in Asia following the 
Soviet nulitaiy intervention in 
Afghanistan B o t h of them 
have demanded the immediate 
withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Afghanistan in order to 
let the people of that country 
decide their own futuic. 


Three Options for Russia 

To tackle the basic issue in 
dispute m the Afghan crisis, 
Pakistan on Maich 6 offered 
three alternatives to Russia to 
satisfy it and Afghanistan that 
Pakistan was not fuelling the 
insurgency. 

Geneial Zia-uI-Haquc an¬ 
nounced at a convention of 
municipal councillors that if 
Russia and Afghanistan did not 
believe in Pakistan’s consistent 
denials that it was not training 
any insurgents on its soil, then 
any international body could 
verify that fact, or Afghanistan 
could seal Us border with Pakis¬ 
tan, or an international peace 
force could be stationed m 
Afghanistan to sec that “no 
foreign power” interfered in 
its internal affairs. 


If Russia did not think its 
90,000 troops now in Afghanis¬ 
tan to be sufficient to seal the 
2,240 km-long border with 
Pakistan, it could send more 
troops Similarly, Pakistan 
would put no conditions on the 
composition of the peace force 
It could be drawn from Muslim 
countries or non-dligncd coun¬ 
tries or could be rdised by the 
U N 

The Pakistani military leader 
said there should be insurance 
against inteiferencc of any kind 
from any direction—west or 
cast, north or south Pakistan 
has repeatedly denied allega¬ 
tions that it was training or 
supplying weapons to Afghan 
guerrillas. He suggested closure 
of the entire Pak-Afghan border 
to verify this. 

Pakistan desired a peaceful 
solution of the Afghan crisis 
and wished to live m peace with 
all its neighbours General Zia- 
ul-Haque also emphasized that 
Pakistan wanted to depend on 
its own resources to defend the 
country against external danger 
He said he was confident that 
the 75 million Pakistanis, im¬ 
bued with ideology and patriot¬ 
ism, would become an "impreg¬ 
nable wall” 

Withdrawal of Russian 
troops from Afghanistan would 
enable Pakistan and Russia “to 
immediately normalise relations” 
according to President Zia-ul- 
Haquc’s Foreign Affairs Adviser, 
Mr Aglu Shahi "The Soviet 
Union is capable of playing an 
important role in ensuring peace 
and stability in our region and 
by virtue of its enormous might, 
of making a positive contribu¬ 
tion towards it", Mr Shahi told 
the convention "Our princi¬ 
pled stand on the withdrawal of 
Soviet forces from Afghanistan 
is free from any element of anti- 
Sovietism” 

Past efforts to develop 
friendly and mutually beneficial 
relations with Moscow yielded 
positive results, Mr Shahi said 


But it would appear that “the 
Soviet Union has made its rela¬ 
tionship with Pakistan condi¬ 
tional on the nature of Pakistan’s 
relations with our two neigh¬ 
bours (India and Afghanistan) 
who are aligned to the Soviet 
Union through friendship 
treaties. 

“The conclusion of such 
treaties has almost invariably 
led to military intervention. Des¬ 
pite our best efforts, wc have not 
been able to free the course of 
our relations with the Soviet 
Union from these conditions”. 
Pakistan contends that any solu¬ 
tion to the crisis m Afghanistan 
must include an Afghan recogni¬ 
tion of the Durand Line fron¬ 
tier between the two countries 
and d guarantee of non-mter- 
ference in Pakistan affairs 


Russia Rejects Neutrality Plan 

Russia rejected on March 6 
the West’s plan to declare Af¬ 
ghanistan a neutral countiy in 
return for withdiawal of Soviet 
troops, indicating that the pro¬ 
posal was not worthy of discus¬ 
sion The weekly New Times 
said the plan mciely distracts 
attention from the undeclared 
war whah the "henchmen of 
imperialist circles arc waging 
in Afghanistan” 

The article, summarised in 
advance of publication by Tass 
news agency, was the Kremlin’s 
most authoritative reaction to 
the proposal put forward by 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Carrington, and later en¬ 
dorsed by other eight Common 
Market countries and the USA. 

Meanwhile, Pakistan has 
indicated its readiness to join 
efforts to guarantee, either on a 
bilateral or international basis, 
an independent, neutral and 
non-aligned Afghanistan to 
effect a Soviet troops pull-out 
from there, according to Radio 
Pakistan The Foreign Affairs 
Adviser, Mr Agha Shahi, want¬ 
ed that Afghanistan should first 
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recognise the international bor¬ 
der between the two countries 
Also, conditions should be 
created, he said, to enable the 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan to 
return to their homes 

Soviet and Chinese com¬ 
mentators reacted coldly to the 
neutrality plan, but for dilfeient 
reasons A senior Soviet com¬ 
mentator termed Westei n [Euro¬ 
pean appeal for Afghan neutia- 
lisdtion together with US 
demands for a Soviet tioops 
pull-out as a Western plot 
“against power and loi a return 
to the cold war” 

The Chinese commcntaiy 
said “No one is in a position 
to interfere with Afghan alFaus 
which can be handled bv the 
Afghan people themselves 
alone” It also lepeated Pek¬ 
ing’s demands that tjic SomcIs 
withdiaw their tioops fiom the 
Central Asia nation, now esti¬ 
mated at 75,000 men 

There had been a senes ol 
apparent Soviet signals m iccent 
days indicating that ti e Kremlin 
might favour some kind of com¬ 
promise to end the Afuhan crisis 
But the commenlniy in the news¬ 
paper “Sovctkaya Rossiya” had 
nothing good to say about the 
Western idea of neutiahsation 

“Washington loudly de¬ 
mands that the Soviet Union 
reiiain from nulitaiv aid to 
Afghanistan, it, Islamic Atlantic 
partners noialv talk about 
Afghan neutiahsation and the 
ordinary man in I]k West is 
delighted by his leaders’ insight”, 
commentator Nikolai Pohanov 
wrote. 

The Chinese commentary m 
People's Daily said “The Krem¬ 
lin has no intention whatsoever 
to quit Afghanistan " The com- 
mentaiy attacked Soviet Pi evi¬ 
dent Leonid Bie/hnev’s pro¬ 
mise on Fcbi uury 22 th«,t Sov let 
troops would be withdrawn 
from Afghanistan if the West 
guaranteed an end to foreign 
interference. The Chinese com¬ 


mentator called Mr Brezhnev’s 
offer “an empty promise to fool 
the world public and a trick to 
make the Soviet invasion appeal 
legitimate and to evade the 
blame for the invasion” 

Pakistan, on its part, has 
said that any solution to the 
ci isis in Afghanistan must in¬ 
clude an Afghan recognition of 
the Durand Line frontier bet¬ 
ween the two countries and a 
guarantee of non-mterfeience in 
Pakistan aflairs 


U.S. Sanctions Against Russia 

U.S Secretary ol State C'vi us 
Vance told America’s allies on 
March 3 that the prescivatioiv ol 
detente in Tast-West relations 
depended on a sti ong icsponsc to 
the Soviet nulitaiy inteivention 
in Afghanistan 

The USA intends to con¬ 
tinue its sanctions against the 
Soviets until they withdraw their 
tioops from Afghanistan 
—something he did not expect 
to happen" soon lie said a 
solution to the ci isis depended 
on a Soviet withdrawal and the 
establishment ol a “truly neutral 
non-aligned Afghani,tan” 

The Soviet troops m Afgha¬ 
nistan have ucated a potential 
threat to the security of nations 
in the region and to the vvoild s 
free access to vital resource, and 
shipping routes To respond 
firmly to the potential threat is 
not to he apoealvptic, it is simply 
to be prudent” The USA 
seeks no return of the cold war, 
but its relations with the Soviet 
Union have been and will be 
essentially competitive 

The U S A is not asking it, 
allies to dismantle the frame¬ 
work ol East-West relations but 
is seeking measures designed to 
bring about the withdrawal of 
Soviet forces fiom Afghanistan 
and to deter the Soviets fiom 
new adventures that will produce 
new crises “Detente cannot be 
divorced from deterrence ” To 


oppose aggression is to promote 
peace in the future 

As for Soviet President 
Leonid Brezhnev's suggestion 
that the U S. and others in the 
region offer guarantees of non¬ 
interference, Mr Vance said this 
could happen with the prompt 
withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan 

I .aw of the Sea Conference 

The elToils to reach on 
agi cement on the exploitation 
ol wealth of the seas and evolve 
a law ol the sea, which were 
st.utcd about seven years ago, 
have so l.ir proved largely un- 
suice,sful, though some issues 
have been settled The five- 
week se,sion of the U N Confe¬ 
rence which began on March 4 
in New Yoik, howcvei, pro¬ 
mises to vield some positive 
icsults and an accord on most 
of the disputed issues 

The Piesidcnt of the confc- 
icnco, Mr II Shu ley Amcra- 
smgjic, set a deadline of three 
weeks to end informal negotia¬ 
tions to resolve pending issues 
and thcieuftei to begin a final 
reading of the 470-clause treaty. 

The Indian official team to 
the conference is led by Dr 
S 1* Jagota, 1 egal Adviser m 
the Ministry of External Affairs. 
As a majoi developing country 
with a I on 7 coastline, India is 
vitally 1111010 -ted in almost all 
aspects of the law of the sea It 
is concci ned with the Economic 
/one and the rights inherent to 
the coastal Stales, fisheries deve¬ 
lopment, ficedom of navigation 
in the high seas and continental 
shelf containing valuable oil 

lesouiees 

As legards the continental 
shelf, a decision h is already been 
reached aftci tough negotiations 
that it should extend to 350 
miles This was not acceptable 
to Sri Lanka because of the 
geo-physical conditions of its 
continental shelf and they 
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floated their own proposal 
India agreed to support it on the 
u'.idition that it would be 
applicable in its case also 

I Jic IJ S delcLMte to tile c on- 
teieiice, Mr I hot I Richaidson, 
w.is among tin.sc wjio expressed 
scepticism Unit tlu conleience 
c o u I d complete negotiations 
within the tinee-week deadline 
“It will take maximum goodwill 
and vciy haid work on the part 
ol all participants to achieve that 
ob|cctive”, jic said The U.S 
delegation would fully co- 
opciate m lhi.se effoits 

Olhei dclu.Mtes conceded 
that 90 pei cent of the drafting 
of the tieaty, begun seven years 
ago, had been completed but the 
remaining 10 per cent related to 
some of the lundamental ques¬ 
tions on which poweiful mleiest 
groups held firm positions Com¬ 
pounding the difficulties was the 
fact that chairmen of two of the 
key committees weic not availa¬ 
ble for a part of the negotiations. 
Venezuela is a member of the 
IJ N Enquiiy Commission cur¬ 
rently in leheian and his eaily 
return is an open question 

Ihe New Yoik session will 
be followed bv anothci five- 
week sitting at Geneva that will 
start on July 28 and end on 
August 29 

World Food Crisis by 2,(MM) \.D. 

A grim warning about the 
impending food sjioilages m 
the world was given on March 5 
The shoitfall in the Asian lemon 
in 1978 was put at 42 million 
tonnes, it could incieuse to 50 
million tonnes h\ the end ol the 
ccnturv Flu* estimate was given 
by Di D I, Dinah, Assistant 
Directoi-General of h A () 
while opening the Delhi meeting 

Quoting fiom the report 
“Noith-SoutJ\ A Piogrammc 
for Suivival” presented by the 
Independent Commission on 
International Development 
Issues presided o\er by Mr Willy 


Brandt, Dr Umali said it ham¬ 
mers home the point that food 
will be produced only when the 
basic needs of the poorest .ire 
met, and their rights to partici¬ 
pate in decisions that shape 
their lives are fully secured by 
radical recasting of today’s 
power structure 

Dr Umali, who is also the 
F A O Regional Representative 
for Asia and the Pacific, pointed 
out that there had been a detei u>- 
ration in the woild food situa¬ 
tion reminding us how thin is 
our margin of safety The 1979 
aggregate wheat and coarse 
grain output was now estimated 
to be 1,158 million tonnes or 
48 million tonnes below noi mal 
Paddy production, estimated at 
375 million tonnes, was also 8 
million tonnes lower than the 
1978 level 

The woild’s carryover of 
stocks of ceieals would drop to 
about It!”,, of estimated annual 
world consumption by the end 
of the 1979 80 season, compared 
to 19% of the previous season 
The F A.O warning system 
noted that theie were twice as 
many countnes catcgoused as 
affected or thieatened by abnor¬ 
mal food shortages as a icsult 
ol pool ciops, wai or a difficult 
economic situation in 1979 than 
in the previous year Theie 
weie now 26 countnes in the 
food shoitage list. 

Food production in all the 
developing countnes rose by 
over 2 5 % annually between 
1950-75 -a respectable peifor- 
mance. But the demand tor 
food within the same period 
suigecl to well over 3% yearly 
Rapid population giowth and 
mu eases in income “fuelled” 
this demand As a result, the 
developing countries found that 
they had to jack up their im¬ 
ports of cereals—20 million 
tonnes in 1960 to 80 million 
tonnes in 1978 
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F.A.O. Man for World Poverty 

Following up last year’s 
Rome Conference of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation 
(F A O ), the organisation's 15th 
Regional Conference for Asia 
and Pacific held in Delhi in 
March, considered a programme 
for tackling world poverty, 
especially ruial poverty The 
view was forcefully expressed 
that plans for agrarian reforms 
and ruial development will fail 
in Asi i and elsewhere unless the 
rural poor themselves are given 
a gu.itu voice in the dccision- 
mal im; process 

This wa. one ol the principal 
coni lusions of a paper piesented 
at the session fjie paper, en¬ 
titled “Review and Follow-up 
on the Plan for action of the 
Woild Conference on Agraiian 
Reform and Ruial Develop¬ 
ment” (WCARRD), says “If 
small fai iners aie to he brought 
into the nuinstieain of deve¬ 
lopment, they should, instead of 
being regaided as beneficiaries, 
become active partners in deve¬ 
lopment” 

The paper calls this the 
“Hist prionty” for achieving the 
aims ot the WCARRD confe¬ 
rence held in Rome That con¬ 
fluence drew up a Declaration of 
Pnnciples wliKh inony states¬ 
men foui heads of States, 89 
Ministers and 25 Deputy Minis¬ 
ters and 1,400 delegates from 
145 countiie->—have hailed as a 
“new Magna Carta for the rural 
poor” 

The papei urged the coun¬ 
tries themselves to nuke greater 
clToits to raise tunds lot invest¬ 
ment til mud development plans, 
both fiom within and through 
bilatci.il arrangements But it 
must make “people’s partici¬ 
pation” the cornerstone of its 
rural development programme 

“Organisations of the rural 
poor, where they exist, need to 
be strengthened by progressive 
policies which do not stiffle their 
growth," functiomng and inde- 
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pendence. But the vast majority 
of this strata have not had ex¬ 
perience in organising them¬ 
selves and in maintaining group 
solidarity There are many 
examples of outside forces orga¬ 
nising the rural poor and seizing 
leadership from the community 
for their own political ends” 

In addition to more “people 
participation”, the paper says 
that what is now needed in Asia, 
as clsewheio, is an access to 
land, witer and other natural 
resources, gi eater and more 
equitable involvement of women 
m rural development, «;ieater 
access to inputs, maikcts and 
services, nunc mini ciedii at 
reasonable Kites of mleiest and 
better education 


Plan for Poverty Belts 

Mr L K Jha, Goscinm ol 
Jammu and Kashmir and a 
member of the Noith-South 
Commission headed bv Mi 
Willy Brandt, said on Match 5 
that the Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations weie ol gicnt signi¬ 
ficance loi the development ol 
the Thud Woild, includin' 1 
India The Co nmisaon has 
identified two poveity belts in 
the woild -one in Centiai Africa 
and other in Asia, stcetcJung 
east horn the two Ye mens and 
Afghanistan auo i s part s of 
India as well as Nepal, Bhutan 
and Bangladesh to Cambodia 
and Vietnam 

The Commission has cvillcd 
for the lauiKhmg ol an action 
prognunme compiling emer¬ 
gency and longer-term measures 
to assist these poveity belts 
These measures include large 
regional projects ol water and 
soil management Mr Jha 
referred to the fuller and better 
use of the Oanga and Brahma¬ 
putra waters, prevention of 
deforestation and floods in the 
north-eastern part of the sub¬ 
continent and utilisation of 
hydro-electric and irrigation 
potential of the Himalayan 


watershed. Such projects may 
need regional co-operation 
which must come “from within” 
and cannot be imposed 

The Commission has urged 
massive international financial 
assistance, over and above the 
present levels of aid lot the next 
20 years, to bring about the 
kind of changes m the ecology 
and infrastructure which would 
help the people to “escape from 
the dead end of poverty through 
agile ultuKil development and 
industrialisation” 

Mr Jha said that apart from 
a massive tianslei of resources 
md development of water 
resources thiough regional co- 
opeiation, the Commission has 
called loi the rolling back of 
protectionism to promote the 
cxpoils ol the 'lhud World, 
assuied supplies ol energy to 
developing countucs, raising ol 
the borrowing capacity ol the 
World Bank and gicatoi sliaie 
loi the developing countries in 
the decision-making in inter¬ 
national economic institutions. 

Although India is among the 
top 10 industrial countries and 
has i huge rcseivoir of scientific 
a n d technical manpower in 
terms of p.r capita income, it is 
still ranked among the lowest 


Brandt Commission Report 

A well-thought-out pro- 
gi amine loi world survival, 
equality and justice and for end¬ 
ing global poverty has been 
presented by the Willy Brandt 
Commission on North-South 
relations I h e Commission, 
which released its report on 
March 4, has appealed to all 
nations, especially the indus¬ 
trialised countries of the West 
and the Bast, to join the re¬ 
shaping ot global economic 
relations to guarantee a world ol 
peace, equality and justice 

In an introduction to the 
Commission report, Mr Brandt 
has said that in the interest ol 
global needs and universal 


efforts, there should be greater 
involvement of the Soviet Union 
and China in creating a new type 
of relationship which could 
accommodate all nations. 

Mr Brandt, the chief archi¬ 
tect of Ostopolitik (detente in 
Europe) says that at the begin¬ 
ning of a new decade, only 20 
years short of the millennium, 
we must try to lift ourselves 
above day to-day quarrels to see 
the menacing long-term piob- 
lcms Wc see a work! in which 
poverty and hunger still prevail 
in many huge regions, in which 
resources are squandeicd with¬ 
out consulciation of their 
renewal, in winch moic arma¬ 
ments aic made and sold than 
cvei bcloic, and where a destruc¬ 
tive capacity has been accumu¬ 
lated to blow up our planet 
several times. Arms spending 
has approached $ 450 billion 
which could be turned into pro¬ 
ductive expenditure on develop¬ 
ment The Official Develop¬ 
ment Aid accounts lor less than 
5 per cent of the annual military 
bill 

The Commission’s report 
outlines a piogiammc tor sur¬ 
vival. It calls tor an end to 
poverty and hungu before the 
end ot the century, stiuctural 
changes m the world economy 
with a fair balance and for 
mutual benefit, a new monetary 
order, and massive transfer of 
resources, paiticularly to the 
“poverty belts” of Africa and 
Asia. 

riieie has been unanimous 
agreement among the members 
of the Commission—interna¬ 
tional statesmen and leaders 
from many spheres—on the 
priouties lor bunging about a 
rational and equitable inter¬ 
national economic order This 
programme sets out the tasks for 
the 80s and the 90s as well as 
an emergency programme for 
the first half of the 80s (1980-85) 

The Commission has called 
for a new' monetary order with 
a stable exchange rate system 
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and use of SDRs (special draw¬ 
ing rights) as principal means of 
increasing global liquidity and 
of improving l h e adjustment 
mechanism 

Big Uribe Scandal 

Yet anothci bnbe scandal ol 
immense propoiturns came to 
light on March 7, and this time 
such giants ol the mtcinational 
scene as Dr Henry Kissinger, 
Mr (iciald l-ord and othei U S 
leadcis aie stated to be involved 
Documents submitted to the 
United Nations Facl-linding 
mission in lehcran allege that 
sevei.il piomiiicnt Ameiic.ms 
including Mr David Rocke¬ 
feller Mi Spiro Agnew and Mi 
John Lindsay had questionable 
business dealings with the 
deposed Shah ol Iran or took 
money I tom him 

1 he documents released bv 
the Central Hank Governor, Mi 
All Re/a Nobuii in rchcian 
were intended as evidence by the 
Revolutionary Regime in its 
case for returning the foimm 
Shah, Mohammad Rc/a Pahlavi, 
and his wealth to Iian 


The document is 14 pages 
long and is labelled “Bribes to 
Henry Kissinger” Dr Kissinger 
was U S Secretary to State in 
the Nixon and Ford adminis- 
tiations and has admitted a 
limited role in obtaining U S 
approval for the Shah to entei 
the United States for medical 
treatment in October, 1979 

Among the other lllcged 
documents listed aie Deals 
with (I o r in e r Vice-President) 
Spiro T Agnew, gifts to Con¬ 
gressmen such as (fonnci re¬ 
presentative) Piuie S Dupont, 
a fishy carpet d e a 1 with Mi 
David Rockefeller (Chairman 
ol the Chase Manhattan Bank), 
sending money to Mr Gerald 
Ford, a gilt to Rockefeller, CIA 
activities m Iran, John Lindsav 
(foimer) Mayor of New York, 
begging the deposed Shah lor 
favouis to a private company 

Other documents listed m 
Hides teleascd by the Central 
Bank allegedly suppoit Liaman 
claims that the deposed monarch 
look Government money loi 
his own use and moved an 
unspecified amount from the 
country 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
(Con til from page ^61) 


Bhagirathi had gone down The 
traffic at the Calcutta poit was 
getting moie and moie congest¬ 
ed, with its negative implica¬ 
tions for shipping and tiade 


Indo-Nepal Accord 

King Birendia of Nepal 
visited Delhi for two days 
(March 7 and 8) and held talks 
with India’s leaders on Indo- 
Nepal relations, especially in the 
context of the Afghanistan crisis 
and its repercussions on the sub¬ 
continent The two countries 
reaffirmed their bilateral rela¬ 
tions which, they noted, were 
characterised by mutual trust 
and confidence King Birendra 
and Mrs Gandhi, in a j’oint state¬ 


ment, said that the two coun- 
Iries had decided to expand their 
co-opeiatnm in mutually bene¬ 
ficial spheres 

The King and the Pi line 
Minister agreed that every effort 
should be made to increase con¬ 
tacts between India and Nepal 
at all levels to expand their co¬ 
operation The two leaders 
urged the world community to 
take whatever steps are neces¬ 
sary to reduce the tension m the 
region The reference obvious¬ 
ly was to Afghanistan but the 
statement did not say so specifi¬ 
cally King Birendra and Mrs 
Gandhi agreed that all the coun¬ 
tries of the region, as well as 
others, should help reduce the 
tension in the Asian region 


On her talks with the King. 
Mrs Gandhi told reporters: 
“These were the normal talks 
which we have often with our 
neighbours and others” The 
talks mainly related to closer 
contacts with the neighbours 
The Kmg had informed her 
about his discussions in other 
countries 

The joint statement referred 
to the meeting between the King 
and Mis Gandhi and said that 
thev h id discussed the inter¬ 
national situation as well as the 
situation obtaining in this region 
of Asia I he discussions cover¬ 
ed bilateral r<-I itions, including 
political, economic and techni¬ 
cal matters 

In a puss statement issued 
fiom Kathmandu on Muich 8, 
at the end of the King’s five- 
nation tout w h i c h included 
Bangladesh, the 1 oreign Minis¬ 
ter, Mr K B Sh ihi, who accom¬ 
panied the royal couple, said the 
tour “Jus conti lbuted to deve¬ 
loping a closer regional consen¬ 
sus among countries which are 
deeply concerned over develop¬ 
ment in the practice of princi¬ 
ples ol non-intervention in 
internal affairs, non-usc of force 
and resfiect for the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of 
States” 

The Foreign Minister added* 
“In this context the need for 
more frequent regional contacts 
was felt all round” 

Taken along with the new 
dimension added in bilateral 
ties, the royal visit proved both 
tunelv and successful, Mr Shahi 
said The Foreign Minister 
noted in particular the support 
extended to Nepal’s proposal for 
a zone of peace by Sri Lanka, 
Singapore, Burma and Bangla¬ 
desh The talks on the issue 
with India are still going on 
India and Nepal have also 
decided to demarcate their 
boundaries 
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Special Feature—1 

India and Afghanistan Crisis 


Coming as it did in the wake 
of the sudden upheavals in Iran 
and Pakistan, the Soviet occupa¬ 
tion of Afghanistan towards the 
end of December, 1979, raised 
several complex issues and 
placed India in a difficult posi¬ 
tion The crisis called for the 
exercise of the utmost caution, 
especially because the world’s 
two mighty Powers were 
involved On December 31 the 
then Minister for External 
Affairs expressed grave concern 
over the resumption of Ameri¬ 
can weapons deliveries to Pakis¬ 
tan On rhat very day the then 
Prime Mimstei of India 
informed the Soviet Ambassa¬ 
dor m Delhi about his Govern¬ 
ment’s deep concern at the “sub¬ 
stantial involvement of the Soviet 
military foices in Afghanistan” 
India also made'her position 
clear to the U S Government, 
in a reply to President Carter’s 
circular letter addressed to many 
Heads of Government and 
through other diplomatic chan¬ 
nels, including talks with Mr 
Carter’s emissary, Mr Clifford, 
that the need of the moment 
was to restore normalcv m the 
region, including Afghanistan 
The unwarranted induction of 
arms into Pakistan was rightly 
deplored as detrimental to the 
process 

How little Washington cares 
for India’s sentiments became 
clear when it was learnt that the 
U.S Government had decided 
to supply massive quantities of 
arms to Pakistan as a counter 
to the Soviet action m Kabul, 
disregarding all protests The 
U S Government also decided 
to give large economic aid to 
Pakistan to help build up the 


latter country’s infrastructure 
The U S move was all the more 
deplorable because the aid to 
Pakistan was offered even 
though President Zia had punch¬ 
ed a hole m his nuclear non¬ 
proliferation policy The re¬ 
building of Pakistan by the 
USA as a bastion against the 
Soviet Union was condemned by 
several countries, though the 
USA’s closest allies, and oddly 
enough, China also, backed the 
move for strategic reasons 

Afghanistan, like India, has 
throughout been a non-aligned 
country, but for about four 
decades, owing largely to geo¬ 
graphic reasons, Afghanistan 
has had close relations with 
Moscow What is no less signi¬ 
ficant, no Afghan Government 
attempted over the years to 
reduce its dependence on the 
Soviet Union for economic and 
military assistance, or even 
diverge from Soviet foreign 
policy Friendly relations, how¬ 
ever, arc one thing, but actual 
occupation of Afghan territory 
by Soviet forces quite another 

Actually, the Soviet action 
ol December 27, 1979, should 
not have surprised many people 
because the Soviet hold on 
Kabul has not been a secret since 
the coup in April, 1978, which 
overthrew Mr Mohd Daoud 
and brought Mr Noor Mohd 
TaraJcki to the forefront Mr 
Tarakki was ousted on Septem¬ 
ber 14 and Amin became Presi¬ 
dent on September 16, 1979 
Since then there have tyeen many 
pronouncements from Moscow 
to the effect that Afghanistan 
had irreversibly become a mem¬ 
ber of the fraternity of Socialist 


nations This i mphed the appli¬ 
cation of the Brezhnev Doctrine. 

On January 16, 1980, Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi stated 
that India did not back the 
Soviet military action in Afgha¬ 
nistan because no country is 
justified m entering another 
country On January 11 the 
Indian spokesman at the U N., 
Mr Brajesh C M i s h r a, had 
announced a stand on the Afgha¬ 
nistan issue which greatly dis¬ 
appointed the Western Powers. 
India strongly dis-approved the 
attempts by c e r t a i n outside 
Powers to encourage distur¬ 
bances and subversion inside 
Afghanistan and also criticised 
the presence of foreign troops 
in that country The action of 
the West and of China in pump¬ 
ing arms into Pakistan poses a 
threat to India’s own security 
besides endangering the region’s 
stability Mr Mishra also said 
that the Soviet Union had 
assured India that it would 
withdraw its forces from Kabul 
when asked by the Afghan 
Government “We have no 
reason to doubt the assurance”, 
he added, particularly from a 
friendly country like the Soviet 
Union with whom we have 
many close ties” Western 
circles described India’s stand 
as a “surprise” and “a big 
change” Actually, I n d i a’s 
speech was hard-hitting one, 
especially at the USA and 
China In effect, India 
re-stated what the Soviet Union 
had said about the developments 
and about its intentions 

Clarifying this country’s 
stand on the issue, official 
spokesmen stated later that the 
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Soviet military presence in 
Afghanistan followed an invi¬ 
tation by two topmost leaders of 
the latter countiy in quick suc¬ 
cession and that the Soviet 
military pieseiice was terminable 
at the request ol the Kabul 
authorities Secondly, it was 
also appaicnt, accoidmg to 
India's assessment, that the 
Soviet action followed attempts 
by certain outside Poweis (the 
USA, China and Pakistan) to 
encouiuge Afghan rebels to 
carry on a gucmila wai against 
the Kabul Government India 
thus fell that the Russians have 
a case, it has shown a sympa¬ 
thetic understanding ol t h e 
Soviet position 

Mis Gandhi’s stand on the 
Kabul issue was, however, ci ill- 
used by Janata and other 
leadcis who alleged that she 
had h a i m e d the country's 
interests by siding with the 
Soviet Union India, they con¬ 
tended, should have raised hei 
voice of protest against the 
Soviet invasion of Kabul But 
spokesmen of the External 
Allairs Ministry claimed that 
Mrs Gandhi’s exposition and 
the stand taken by Mr Mishiaat 
the U N were in line with the 
policy adopted by Mi Charan 
Singh on December 31 India, 
the spokesmen affiimed, fiimly 
believed m non-alignment, non¬ 
interference m the internal 
affairs of anolhet country and 
the right of the Afghan people 
to determine their own destiny 
This would include the light to 
seek assistance fiom the Soviet 
Union, it it felt such a course 
desirable in its own interests 

The new Afghan Govei n- 
ment, headed by Mr Babrak 
Karmal, who ousted Hall/ Amin 
in a coup in September, wel¬ 
comed what it described as Mrs 
Gandhi’s “understanding” of 
the Soviet mtlitaty presence in 
Kabul India abstained from the 
U.N Assembly vote on the reso¬ 
lution on the Soviet intei vention 
m Kabul It appeared to signify 


a kind of neutrality between the 
two Powers, the Soviet Union 
and the USA, but it could also 
mean that India had not taken a 
clear and definite stand The 
U N resolution called foi 
“immediate, unconditional and 
total withdiawal of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan to enable the 
people of that country to decide 
their own future without outside 
interference ” 

On Januaiy 16 Mrs Gandhi 
disclosed after talks with Lord 
Carungton, Bi itish Foreign 
Secretary, that Lndia was trying 
to find ways to prevent the 
situation from escalating But 
India’s stand at the U.N had 
been interpreted as a "pro- 
Moscow tilt” However, as 
Mrs Gandhi reiterated, the 
Afghan cnsis had brought 
dangei closei to India In then 
talks with Lord Carungton (Jan 
15 to 17) Indian leaders asked 
Britain to help ease the growing 
tension in the sub-continent 
But Butain justified the supply 
ol arms to Pakistan on the 
ground that Islamabad felt 
threatened after the Soviet 
occupation of Kabul 

While Lord Carrington’s 
talks in Delhi did not result in 
an accord on the Afghanistan 
issue, there was a similanty ol 
views between India and France 
when President Valery Giscard 
d'Estamg visited Delhi on Janu¬ 
ary 25, 1980 

Pakistan tried at one stage 
to put the onus on India by sug¬ 
gesting that, as a regional Power 
friendly towards the Soviet 
Union, this country should take 
the initiative ( to persuade the 
aggressors to withdraw from 
Kabul The bait was not 
accepted Then came a counter¬ 
proposal which shifted the onus 
to Pakistan The Soviet leaders 
hinted that their country would 
quit Kabul if Pakistan stopped 
training, equipping and sending 
the rebels who were resisting 
the Kabul regime. The resis¬ 


tance to the Soviet regime gteW 
more fierce in the second half of 
February; nearly 1,000 civilians 
were reported killed in street 
i lots when the Soviet army went 
into action to suppress what was 
a virtual tebellion 

Several European countries 
(the EEC) then suggested, at 
the instance of Britain, that 
Afghanistan should be made a 
neutral countiy and all Powers 
should honour that country’s 
neutrality 'But India took the 
stand that the proposal was not 
appropriate and suggested the 
alternative that the country 
should be enabled to pursue a 
genuine neutrality Further clari¬ 
fying the position, Indian leaders 
said that Soviet forces must 
withdraw lrom Afghanistan 

During his talks with the 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister, Mr 
Josm Vrhovcc, in Delhi on 
Februaty 24 and 25, 1980, the 
Indian Foieign Minister, Mi 
Naiasimha Rao, reiterated 
India's opposition to outside 
interference in the affairs of any 
country, big oi small, and also 
affu med the conviction that all 
countries must be allowed to 
develop their socio-economic 
systems in a manner suited to 
their own genius Relations bet¬ 
ween countries must be governed 
by well-recognised principles, 
and if problems existed, these 
must be solved peacefully and by 
bilateral negotiations, India is 
worried over the danger of 
importation of the cold war, 
that in a nutshell has been 
India’s stand This stand is 
shared by Nepal and several 
other countries of the region 

But tension had developed 
in the region, affecting countries 
which were non-aligned India 
has counselled the utmost res¬ 
traint from all quarters, so as to 
defuse the crisis The harsh 
reality is that India cannot do 
much to restore normalcy in 
Afghanistan 
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Special Feature—II 


Biggest Blot on Indian Democracy 


Personal or group loyalty 
has never been a strongpomt of 
the Indian political system, theie 
have been betrayals, deceptions, 
back-stabbing and under-hand 
deals throughout the centuries 
But perhaps never before has 
the country witnessed such a 
large-scale switch of loyalties 
as m recent years It is a dis¬ 
tinctly unhappy thought that 
on the eve of the sixth gencial 
election held early in Januaiy, 
1980, and even more so in the 
post-election peiiod theie have 
been so many defections Poli¬ 
ticians seem to have no princi¬ 
ples or ideological commit¬ 
ments, they have proved them¬ 
selves to be the worst oppor¬ 
tunists, readily jumping on the 
bandwagon of the winning 
leader or parly and displaying 
an utter Kick of scruples and 
conscience m the piocess In 
fact, defection of politicians is 
the biggest blot on the world’s 
biggest democracy —I n d i a 
Floor-crossing for personal gain 
has become a common pheno¬ 
menon, and very few parties aie 
free from this taint, with the 
result that no one knows what 
the precise si/c or shape of a 
political party will be next 
month or even next week 
Defections and countci-defec¬ 
tions have corroded politic.il 
life and standards in the country 

Strangely enough, there has 
not been any agreement oj con¬ 
sensus among Indian politicians 
and statesmen (the latter are few 
in number) as to what defection 
is and whether it is mere dissent 
or differences on policy that 
entitle a person to forsake one 
group and join another Nor 
has there been any accord on 


how the menace can be effec¬ 
tively tackled and a healthy, 
lamt-fiee democracy ensured 
Seveul attempts have been 
made to draft a Bill for Pailia- 
ment designed to check this 
practice, but it is symbolic of 
the times, and of course of the 
dismal state of politics and the 
fow calibre of politicians that 
oath attempt to achieve the 
defined goal has proved abortive 
or misfired flic position, thcrc- 
foie, is that even now, over 30 
years alter the Constitution 
came into foice, there is no legal 
ban on defections. Legislators, 
past and picscnt, have merrily 
ciosscd o\ei to nval political 
patties, have been accepted by 
those parties, and many of them 
have gained what they sought— 
ministerships or other positions 
of power and piestige 

The extent of the menace of 
defection can he judged from 
the fact that one out of every 
five legislator during the past 

15 years is a defector, or vir¬ 
tually so Dining the decade 
1957-67 there were 542 defec¬ 
tions But in 1967 theie were 
438 defections In the post- 
1967 elections as manv as 16 
State Governments fell within 

16 months as a lesult of defec¬ 
tions This is a record which 
exposes fndian democracy as 
numerically the largest in the 
world but politically t h c 
weakest Again, soon after the 
fourth general election ovei 500 
legislators (in Assemblies and 
Parliament) out of about 3,500 
switched their loyalties, several 
of them m o i e than once 
Haryana has the dubious distinc¬ 
tion of leading the country in 
the tribe of “Aya Rams and 


Gaya Rams” The State has 
maintained its distinction, the 
latest instance having been pro¬ 
vided by Mr Bhajan Lai, Chief 
Minister, who along with about 
38 State M L A s, mostly belong¬ 
ing to the Janata Parly, crossed 
over at masse and joined Mrs 
Tndua Gandhi’s camp with the 
obvious aim of saving themselves 
Horn ignominy and ouster They 
knew that the State Assembly 
would otherwise be dissolved 
and they would lose their mcm- 
beiship as well as the pension 
which each M L A gets if he 
remains a member for 5 years. 

It is also interesting to note 
that suddenly the prospective 
defectors discover that they have 
more in common with the new 
party they intend to join than 
with the party on whose ticket 
they were initially elected There 
is nothing like this massive phe¬ 
nomenon anywhere else in the 
world, though there have been 
occasional cases ol politicians 
changing sides through convic¬ 
tion and not necessarily to secure 
the loaves and fishes of office (as 
has been the case in India) Tn 
Britain there was a unique case 
early in the 1940s Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald, I ,i hour Prime 
Minister, left Jus party to form 
a National Government by 
joining hands with the Conser¬ 
vatives and the Liberals on find¬ 
ing that Laboui was getting 
thinner in ranks and could not 
hold power Even the famous 
British leader, Mr Winston 
Churchill, who has left an 
indelible mark on world history, 
started his career as a Conser¬ 
vative, then became a.Liberal 
and finally returned to the rank 
of the Conservatives 
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Perhaps a notable example 
of a principled politician chang¬ 
ing sides in India in the relatively 
early years ol our post-indepen¬ 
dence polity was that of Acharya 
Narendra Deo, once the leader 
of the Congress Socialist Piyty 
(CSP) and a man of convictions 
The Acharya, defying the paity’s 
directive to resign and seek re- 
election when the CSP resolv¬ 
ed to quit tile parent organisa¬ 
tion But his was a. case apart 
The manner in which second- 
rank and thud-rank politicians 
have reduced principles and' 
democracy to a mockery does 
little credit to themselves and 
the country, in fact, defections 
continue to pose a major threat 
to Indian democracy 

Ironically, it was the united 
Indian National Congress which 
initiated, many years ago, a 
move to ban defections and to 
compel all those who leave a 
party to join another to seek 
re-election before they can be 
allowed to do so But it is the 
Congress (I) which has been the 
biggest gainer through defec¬ 
tions The party promised to 
pass an Anti-defection Bill, but 
it never actively pursued the 
matter and quietly allowed 
defectors to swell its ranks 
Such a Bill would compel a 
defector to resign his seat in the 
legislature and seek re-election-- 
a risk few would like to take 

Soon after assuming office 
in March, 1977, the Janata Party 
also promised to bring up an 
Anti-defection Bill to prevent 
floor crossings But the party 
itself started encouraging defec¬ 
tions in the Raj'ya Sabha where 
it did not command a majority 
It argued in defence that the 
majority that it thus sought in 
the Upper House would enable 
it to push through an Anti- 
defection Bill in both Houses of 
Parliament With the re- 
emergence of Mis Gandhi as 
the leader of the Congress in 
1978 the Janata leaders again 
started talk of an Anti-defection 
Bill Most parties agreed on 


disqualifying a defector from 
membership of Parliament or a 
State Assembly A defector 
was defined as a person who, 
on his own, stops being a mem¬ 
ber of the party on whose ticket 
he was elected and to which he 
has hitherto belonged, and 
switches over to another 

Another definition of a 
"defector” is one who is expelled 
from his party because he votes 
against the whip without first 
getting permission to do so But 
is such permission ever given 7 
Should genuine dissenters be 
punished like fake dissenters 
who seek only self-interest 7 
Again, how about people who 
differ on a particular policy on 
the grounds of their conscience 7 
Often it is hard to distinguish 
one type from the other, some¬ 
times the motives arc mixed 
This makes the problem of dis¬ 
tinguishing a defector from a 
genuine dissenter very complex 

A brief reference to the 
various .ttempts made from 
time to time to check the menace 
will be instructive in this regard 
The defection wave was very 
strong in 1967, after the general 
election that year the Congress 
left the admission of defectors 
to the discretion of the party’s 
State unit*,, which meant that 
there was no firm decision and 
the position became fluid The 
sixth All-India Whips Confe¬ 
rence, held in that year, adopted 
a resolution urging all political 
parties in the countiy to evolve 
a code regarding defections 
Hardly any party took the call 
seriously A private member’s 
resolution on defections was 
passed by Parliament on August 
11, but there was no follow-up 
action In his address to the 
Governors’ Conference in 1971 
the President of India expressed 
concern over the continuing 
phenomenon of defections which' 
were causing instability to gov¬ 
ernments Towards the end of 
the same year three State Gov¬ 
ernments fell as a result of 
defections. 


In 1973 the Lok Sabha pass¬ 
ed a Bill to prevent defections 
but the measure lapsed with the 
dissolution of the House in 
February, 1977 No earnest 
effort was made by the Janata 
Party leaders to push through a 
Bill on defections, despite its 
commitment to the principle 
It took 18 months to introduce 
a Bill in the Lok Sabha, and 
when, in August, 1978, it 
brought up a measure to that 
effect, there was vehement oppo¬ 
sition to it because the necessary 
consensus had not been 
obtained A section of the 
ruling Janata Party itself oppos¬ 
ed the move Mr Madhu 
Limaya argued that the measure 
would alter the basic feature of 
the Constitution 

Several months passed 
without another effort m this 
direction On March 2, 1979, 
the then Union Minister for 
Parliamentary Affairs stated in 
the Lok Sabha that the Govern¬ 
ment proposed to introduce the 
Bill after "due consultations” 
There the matter rested The 
new Central Government under 
the leadership of Mrs Gandhi 
is not likely to bring any such 
measure, at least m the near 
future The Congress is evi¬ 
dently out to spread its net far 
and wide, finish off most oppo¬ 
sition groups by allowing their 
members to cross over and 
indirectly encouraging them to 
do so When there is only one 
monolithic Congicss (this, in 
fact, is already the position for 
all practical purposes), and there 
is virtually no opposition (except 
the Communists who are the 
least affected by defections), 
then Mrs Gandhi would per¬ 
haps like to stop the inward 
traffic and claim the credit for 
having introduced a salutary 
reform in the political sphere 1 
Jammu and Kashmir has, how¬ 
ever, taken the lead by passing 
an Anti-defection Bill which 
became law in October, 1979 
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Feature 


How well have we planned ? 

A plan has no finality Planning, if it is democratic, must reflect the hopes 
and aspirations of the people manifested in the ideology of the ruling party Fresh 
winds are blowing on plan thinking with the re-emergence of the Congress party 
into power at the Centre Plus feature in tune with the change of the political 
horizon reviews planning m the past and the future —Editor 


Accoiding to the Pi css 
reports, the new Congress gov¬ 
ernment at the Centre is con¬ 
templating to shelve the sixth 
five-year plan, 1978-83, with 
effect from Apn! I, 1981 A 
new five-yeai plan spanning the 
period ftom 1981 to 1986 will 
soon be introduced A few 
vital and legitimate questions 
arise what has gone wrong with 
the current plan’’ Does the 
new government propose to 
make any fundamental changes 
m the plan 7 What will be their 
impact on the economy > 

We may recall in this con¬ 
nection the observation of Dr 
D T. Lakdawala, who has |ust 
laid down his office as the deputy 
chairman of the Planning Com¬ 
mission after the ouster of the 
Janata party in the Lok Sabha 
elections held in January 1980 
To him the presentation of a 
new plan with marginal changes 
in the plan allocations and tai- 
gets “will be a futile exercise ” 
That was so because the present 
economic situation is such that 
neither could the objectives ol 
the plan be changed noi the 
strategy varied significantly 
The objectives of the plan have 
remained more or less the same 
since the first five-year plan 
(1951-56) The investment pat¬ 
terns of the plan also could not 
be altered much as most of them 
are for the continuing schemes 
and the new investment has 
already been earmarked for the 
priority sectors So, according 
to Dr Lakdawala, the substitu¬ 
tion of the existing plan cover¬ 
ing the period 1978-83 by a new 


one for the period 1981-86 will 
be ‘‘just befooling ourselves" 
Moreover, to go on changing a 
plan every time a new govern¬ 
ment comes is utterly ridiculous 
Why must political instability 
be allowed to destabilize the 
planning process and cause dis¬ 
continuity to the detriment of 
economic development 7 

The Union f mance Minister, 
Mr R Vcnkalaraman, on the 
contiaiy, holds that a new plan 
is wai ranted by the fact that the 
new government has decided to 
scrap the rolling plan concept 
(innovated by the Janata gov¬ 
ernment) and also "to change 
drastically the order of prio¬ 
rities" Ours is a democratic 
form of planning and therefore 
the plan must mirror the hopes 
and aspirations of the people 
and the ideology of the govern¬ 
ment elected by them. Unlike 
the heterogeneous Janata party, 
the Congress Party is homo¬ 
geneous and has a time-tested 
ideology of building India as a 
socialist, secular and sovereign 
State The new pi loritics which 
the Congress government would 
adopt might be reflected in the 
annual plan for 1980-81, yet to 
be finalised To anticipate them 
on the bisis of the past plans 
would not be hazardous 

It is quite obvious that the 
big industries would be restored 
to the pristine glory and status 
of the prc-Janata government 
days India is ranked as the 
tenth great country on the indus¬ 
trial map of the world and is 
third in the matter of technolo¬ 


gical and scientific manpower. 
As before, the expansion of the 
public sector, the elbowing out 
of t h e private sector giant 
industries which hold sway over 
the market and a visible tilt 
towards t h e capital-intensive 
industries would be pro¬ 
nouncedly inhcied into the new 
plan In the revised sixth five- 
year plan the share of the public 
sector outlay is aiound 46 per 
cent which marks a break-away 
from the earlier trend of enlarg¬ 
ing this sector 

The pattern of investment 
may suffer a sizable shift to 
secure more rapid industrializa¬ 
tion a f t e r the Mahalanobis 
model In short, the Congress 
government will harness the 
wisdom and k nowlcdgc of nearly 
thiee decades of planning to 
offset the setback inflicted on 
the economy during the 34 
months’ rule ol the Janata party 
and to impart a new stimulus 
to the economy 

Prole>soi Raj Krishna, for¬ 
mer member of the Planning 
Commission says that “it would 
be a tragedy to ieduce the size 
of the revised sixth plan below 
Rs 71,000 croic at 1978-79 
prices for the public sector.’’ 
The outlay envisaged for the 
private sector is of the order of 
Rs 70,377 crore The aggre¬ 
gate outlay would thus be Rs 
141,377 crore for the plan, 
1978-83 Even this amount 
may have to be revised upward 
if the price spiral continues 
soaring unchecked Whether 
“the elephantine input will pro- 
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ducc only a proverbial mouse of 
output”, in the words of Mr 
PN Haksai, is difficult to 
predict But the past perfor¬ 
mance of our plans may well 
serve as the signpost for charting 
the course of the plan by the new 
(Congress) regime 

The review of plans for 
nearly three decades (1950-51 
to 1977-78) made in the revised 
draft document (published in 
December 1979) says “It is a 
cause of national pride that 
during the last three decades, 
a stagnant and decadent economy 
has been modernised and made 
more self-reliant In qualitative 
terms, the economy today is 
clearly much stronger, more 
icsilient, dynamic and self- 
reliant than at the inception of 
planning” Tt adds that the 
compound growth rate of 3 6 
per cent per annum in domestic 
net product over a span of 
27 years has not been an in¬ 
considerable achievement (em¬ 
phasis added) This expert 
assessment bears eloquent testi¬ 
mony to the correct policv- 
framework followed by the 
founder fathers of democratic 
planning in India We have 
been planning for prosperity, 
not poverty Dcsnite this, if 
40 to 60 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion still gruels below the 
povcitv line, the icasons must 
be different fiom what the 
Opposition parties (the non- 
Congrcssites) allege It is 
according to the Planning Com¬ 
mission’s assessment unjustified 
to make the plans a scapegoat 
The criticism bv some leaders 
denigrating the plan strategy 
and its achievements appears 
therefore, politically motivated 
and cannot but be taken with a 
grain of salt 

It should not be construed 
that nothing was wrong with the 
earlier plans or the current one 
That would be preposterous as 
a plan has no finality We need, 
therefore, have a fresh look at 
the plan to identtfy the flaws or 


ideological inconsistencies, if 
any, and modify the sixth plan 
or scrap it altogether 

In the first place, the assets 
of the big corporations in the 
private sector have increased 
more rapidly The expansion 
of large-scale industries has 
considerably failed to absorb 
a significant proportion of the 
increment to the labour force 
and led, m some cases, to a loss 
of income for the rural poor 
engaged in cottage industries 
like textiles, leather, pottery etc 
This has also led to widening 
disparities—the root cause of 
poverty and burgeoning social 
discontent 

The industrial pattern has 
resulted in a capital stock build¬ 
up The total real capital capa¬ 
city appears to have increased 
at a compound rate of 7 per cent 
per annum Particularly since 
the second five-year plan, we 
have built quite substantial 
production * apacities in a num¬ 
ber of heavy industries and 
allied lines But this capital 
(however necessary and desirable 
for certain purposes including 
growth) is incapable of produc¬ 
ing wage-goods on which the 
poor spend the chunk of their 
earnings Professor PR 
Brahmananda, noted monetary 
economist of Bombay Univer¬ 
sity, contends that if only the 
wage-goods supply were in¬ 
creased by 25 to 30 per cent and 
the population stabilised at 700 
million, India can emerge as 
‘‘a great and prosperous econo¬ 
mic power And its future will 
have been laid on secure foun¬ 
dations” H i s emphasis on 
wage-goods model is under¬ 
standable He believes that the 
increase in the wage-goods 
supply leading to an improve¬ 
ment in the per capita real 
income provides also the 
mechanism for the eradication 
of poverty and unemployment 
In the earlier plans we have used 
the Keynesian techniques with 
disastrous effects on social 


justice and the saving ratio. We 
must learn a lesson now and 
adopt new strategy suited to our 
peculiar conditions 

Our plans have failed to 
make a dent on unemployment 
rampant in rural areas. India’s 
labour force increased from 240 
million in 1973 to 273 million 
in 1978 and will jump further 
by 33 5 million to 306 5 million 
by 1982-83 Dr Lakdawala 
points out that the employment 
in industries has not kept pace 
with the growth in the working 
force which has, therefore, 
“sought unproductive absorp¬ 
tion in agriculture, rural indus¬ 
tries and unorganised industry” 
Even by the end of the sixth 
plan -which claims to be em¬ 
ployment-oriented —a b o u t 56 
million will enter the army of 
the unemployed out of the 53 
million in 1977-78 If this plan 
is terminated by the end-Maich, 
1981, the successor plan for 
1981-86 will have to bear the 
brunt of the huge backlog of 
unemployment To wipe that 
out, the plan strategy must be 
cmploymcnt-onentcd A happy 
blend of the large and small 
scale and cottage industries will 
have to be secured At the 
same time, the employment 
potential of the agricultural 
sector which has been increased 
with the application of new 
technology, increased irrigation 
facilities and institutional 
reforms must be tapped effec¬ 
tively 

Reduction in unemployment 
and under-employment, parti¬ 
cularly in the rural areas, will 
help in combating poverty as 
well In fact, there are no two 
problems like poverty and un¬ 
employment, there is only one 
problem—inadequate supply of 
wage-goods according to Pro¬ 
fessor Brahmananda Now that 
fresh winds are blowing on plan 
thinking, changes in the plan- 
frame can be effected to usher 
in a quick transition from the 
(Contd on page 614) 
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Feature 


Reducing Rural Poverty 


Rural India is / 
so it needs a special 
the scourge of poverty 

Poverty is our arch enemy 
and yet we have lived with it for 
centuries It has now assumed 
vast proportions The people 
have become intolerant of it and 
have mounted a vuulent on¬ 
slaught on its “invincible ’ 
citadel Ln fact, the Herculean 
task of banishing poverty fiom 
the Indian soil was undcitak.cn 
on a well-thought-out and 
planned basis about three 
decades before 

But the plan seems to have 
misfired The scourge ol 
poverty has deepened and widen¬ 
ed According to the di afi five- 
year plan, 1978-83, 47 85 per 
cent of the rural population was 
below the poveity one in 1977- 
78 This is higher than the all- 
India percentage of 46 33 The 
Planning Commission, how¬ 
ever, cheruhed the optimistic 
hope ‘‘to abolish poverty al¬ 
together by the early 1990s” 
Two major issues cmcigc Why 
this persistent poverty 9 What 
strategy should be adopted for 
the reduction or removal of 
poverty in the villages? 

Causes 

The question of diagnosing 
poverty m rural India should not 
detain us for long It is mainly 
traceable to socio-economic, 
socio-political and institutional 
factors 

(I) Socio-economic factors: 
Agriculture is the staple occupa¬ 
tion m Indian villages Nearly 
72 per cent of the population 
ekes out its livelihood from agri¬ 
culture But the technique of 
land cultivation is largely pri¬ 
mitive and agriculture remains 


] oor Its economy is diffetent from t 
treatment This feature considers 
in villages 

dependent on the vagaries ol 
monsoon It is a seasonal occu- 
pition with low employment 
potential Production and pro¬ 
ductivity levels are also low 
The icsult is that the majority 
of the labour foice, with no 
altcinative avenues ol employ¬ 
ment, is uncmplo>cd and undei- 
employed They live on oi 
below the subsistence line Thus, 
condemned to life-long destitu¬ 
tion and sub-human existence, 
they become fatalists and lose 
all initiative to amelioiate then 
lot 

(2) Socio-political factors: In 
the pie-Independence period, 
the foieign luleis paid no heed 
to agueulluie and the agucul- 
tuusts Alter the attainment 
of freedom, the strategy of deve¬ 
lopment has emphisised indus¬ 
trialization Though it is grossly 
wrong to mteipret it as “neglect 
of agnculluie or rural areas”, 
the agiiculluial scctoi has not 
registered the needed progress 
The government at the various 
levels is blamed for the halting 
pace at which rural India is 
moving 

(3) Institutional factors: The 
village community is divided into 
different social strata on caste 
and economic basis The division 
has continued in perpetuity 
impeding the progress of the 
villages The landlord-tenant 
system and the absence of insti¬ 
tutional credit have permitted 
exploitation of the tenants and 
the landless labourers who pro¬ 
duce crops with their sweat and 
toil, but alas! are deprived of 
the fruits of their labours 


hat of urban India and 
the measures to fight 

—Editor 

The net result of all these 
factors is that poverty continues 
lo reign supiemc m rural India. 
Let us now discuss the anti- 
poverty measures 

Anti-poverty strategy 

(a) Social change: The 
barriers of poverty aic not insur¬ 
mountable Seized of this 
maxim, the government has, 
over the years, dealt a muiti- 
lacet attack on poverty Mrs 
lndiia Gandhi gave the slogan 
Garihi Hatao to her country¬ 
men a» her commitment in the 
1971 General flections The 
landslide vieloiy registered by 
hei Congicss Party then, and 
again m Januaiy 1980 (alter a 
lapse ol 34 months ol the Janata 
paity rule) is, in a way, the 
nation's affirmation in her capa¬ 
city (or competence 9 ) to secure 
deliverance irom the shackles 
of poverty It is a manifesta¬ 
tion of the awakening to wage a 
war against poverty and the 
brewing up of a social ferment 
for a new order 

(h) Demographic transition: 

The national population policy 
must make the rural household 
as the target group It is an 
irony of fate that the poor have, 
generally, large-sized families to 
support The village house- 
h o 1 d is no exception The 
rationale is that the Indian farmer 
deems every additional child an 
asset rather than a liability The 
demographer's plea that a ‘small 
family is a happy family’ has no 
appeal for him, because the addi¬ 
tional child helps him in odd 
jobs or to supplement his in¬ 
come Poverty is the real deter- 
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minant of the size of his family. 
The villager has got to be con¬ 
vinced (if not coerced into 
acceptance) that the root cause 
of his misery and degradation 
lies in the burgeoning popula¬ 
tion lar beyond his resources 
In other words, the rigours of 
rural poveity can be mitigated 
by containing the growth of 
population effectively 

(c) Occupational re-structur¬ 
ing: bxccssivc dependence on 
agriculture isthe bane of our cco- 
nonncilis rheJanatagovernment, 
on the contrary, advocated the 
twin strategy of increased invest¬ 
ment in the farm sector (whose 
development had allegedly been 
neglected during the 30-year iuIc 
of the Congress paity) and pio- 
liferation of the small-scale and 
cottage industries in preference to 
the big ones The basic issue here is 
that the occupational structure 
of the population must change in 
favour of the non-agrieultural 
sectoi, be it the small mdustiics, 
the agro-based industries or the 
large industries 

It is platitudinous to empha¬ 
sise that the labour-intensive 
industries should receive 
primacy over the capital-inten¬ 
sive ones To create one |ob in 
large industries at least Rs 
80,000 is required, while it takes 
only Rs 3,000 to Rs 4,000 to 
provide work to an unemployed 
person in a village industry 
The village industries have thus 
a big potential for job oppor¬ 
tunities for the same amount of 
monetary capital This con¬ 
clusion has been disputed by 
some studies but it is still widely 
subscribed to It is urged that 
despite the investment of Rs 
52,000 crore during the last 30 
years, the number of the un¬ 
employed has been increasing 
plan after plan to such an extent 
that the planners gave up the 
objective of providing enough 
jobs through plans oriented to 
mere economic growth 

(d) Revival of village indus¬ 
tries: The village industries 


constitute the proverbial second 
string to the bow of the farmer 
The sixth five-year has accorded 
the village industries the pride 
of place with the objective to 
generate increased employment 
—near full employment condi¬ 
tions throughout the country 
within ten years. The Janata 
government, in pursuit of its 
predilection for the village and 
small industries, reserved over 
800 items of production exclu¬ 
sively for the development of 
the small sector "This list may 
be further increased and 
enforcement would be made 
strictei”, says the revised draft 
of the plan 

A noteworthy $tep taken for 
the furtherance of the small 
sector since end-March 1978 
is that district industries centres 
have been set up to "provide the 
services and inputs required by 
the entrepreneur e g , technical 
and marketing assistance, credit, 
raw material and so on” The 
Planning Commission envisages 
that by the end of 1979-80, every 
district will have such a centre 

(?) Institutional reforms: To 
undo the distributive injustice 
perpetrated on the peasantry, 
particularly the landless labou- 
icrs and tenants, re-distribution 
of the landed assets, in parti¬ 
cular, is necessary The land 
laws enacted by the various 
State governments need to be 
enforced strictly and faithfully 
The lands declared surplus above 
the ceilings on holdings should 
be distributed among the land¬ 
less cultivators They should 
also be provided with other 
inputs such as fertilizers, seeds, 
irrigation facilities etc to secure 
optimal use of the land holdings 
Also, the small and tiny hold¬ 
ings of uneconomic size should 
be consolidated into viable hold¬ 
ings Institutional credit should 
be provided instead of the tradi¬ 
tional financing agencies like 
the village money-lender who 
sucks the last drop of blood of 
the borrower. 


(/) F o o d-for-work pro¬ 
gramme: During the first two 
years of the sixth five-year plan, 
several States have launched the 
innovative food-for-work pro¬ 
gramme (FWP) for which the 
Central government released 
extra foodgrains from the buffer 
stocks It goes without saying 
that the operation of the FWP 
is limited by the availability of 
the foodgrains which m turn 
depends on the production and 
productivity of the farms, pro¬ 
curement machinery, the price 
policy etc Even so, the interim 
report of the Quick Evaluation 
Study of the programme con¬ 
ducted by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion says that "the programme 
has been able to create addi¬ 
tional gainful employment m 
rural areas, generate additional 
income to the tural households 
and has achieved by and large 
the objective of creating durable 
community assets which will 
result in higher pioduction and 
better living standard m the rural 
areas of the 20 districts spread 
over 10 States ” 

(g) Integra ted rural 
development (IRD): Instead of 
the project or sectoral approach, 
FRD would focus on area 
specific programmes and utilize 
the local endowments foi giowth 
for social justice and full em¬ 
ployment This strategy is 
directed to ameliorate the lot of 
the small and marginal farmers, 
agricultural labourers and rural 
artisans The sixth plan draft 
document lists nine programmes 
for integration in the primary, 
secondary and tertiary sectors 
of the village economy 

Conclusion 

The uphill task of reducing 
rural poverty calls for a multi¬ 
pronged attack and crusader’s 
zeal to make it a success That 
the journey is long and arduous 
goes without saying 
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Probable Questions 



• UNIDO-Ill 

• Decade of 1970a 

§ Infrastructure Crisis 
§ Industrial Growth 


uniDo-iii 

Q. Write a note on UNIDO- 
III. 

Ans. Addressing the third 
general conference of the United 
Nations Industrial Development 
Organisation (UNIDO) held at 
New Delhi, the Prime Minister, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, said “What 
is urgency needed is a re¬ 
affirmation by the world com¬ 
munity that the new inter¬ 
national economic order will 
not remain a distant illusion but 
that through a more determined 
political will on the part of 
industrialized countries, prag¬ 
matic measures will be taken to 
attain the Lima target within a 
well-defined time-frame.” This 
pious wish of Mrs Gandhi, nay 
of the entire third world, stands 
belied now. The UNIDO-III 
has ended in a fiasco much to 
the disappointment of the deve¬ 
loping nations. What were the 
challenges before the confe¬ 
rence, what is the implication of 
the break-down of the dialogue 
and what are the lessons emerg¬ 
ing from the whole drama? 

I. Challenges: The most 
crucial challenges which the 
conference had to tackle were: 
Industrialization of LDCs: 
At UNIDO-II, commonly called 
as the Lima conference, it was 
decided that the developing 
countries will have 25 per cent 
share of the global industrial 
output by the turn of the 
century. The New Delhi con- 
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fcrence addressed itself to evolve 
ways and means for the accele¬ 
rated industrialization of the 
LDCs. Accordingly a New 
Delhi Declaration and a plan of 
action document was drafted 
which envisaged “vastly expand¬ 
ed resource transfers to the 
third world including cancella¬ 
tion of outstanding debts of the 
least developed countries, assur¬ 
ed access to technology (includ¬ 
ing nuclear technology) and 
markets in the rich countries; 
rights of host countries to re¬ 
structure their relations with the 
trans-nationals and a just inter¬ 
national division of labour”. In 
other words the declaration 
involved (a) re-deployment of 
industrial capacity from the 
developed to the developing 
countries, it does not mean 
shifting of the factories or of 
plants from the western world 
to the under-developed areas, 
it requires only transfer of 
renewable resources from the 
rich to the poor nations to offset 
the existing uneven distribution 
and to assure development of 
the latter; ( b ) transfer of tech¬ 
nology. It is universally recog¬ 
nised that economic develop¬ 
ment remains outside the realm 
of possibility without the appli¬ 
cation of science and technology. 
At the same tune, the western 
technology is not always suited 
to the third world conditions. It 
can be deployed to develop a 
new technology appropriate to 
the ethos of t h e economically 
backward society; (c) Funds foe 


financing the resources and 
technology transfers. The New 
Delhi document proposed a 
300-billion-dol]ar fund but it 
has been “wrecked” by the 
haves. 

U. Implications: As Mrs 
Gandhi said “the existing system 
with the world divided between 
the industrialized haves and the 
developing have-nots no longer 
commands acceptance.” Yet, 
the rich nations are unwilling to 
share their resources with the 
developing countries and end 
the global imbalances for creat¬ 
ing a new world order. This is 
to the detriment of both the rich 
and the poor nations. Secondly, 
it is futile to generate productive 
capacity in the poor countries 
unless a market is created for 
their products. At home, there 
is little purchasing power to buy 
them and the industrialized 
world keeps them out through 
the policy of protection. The 
way out is to promote “collec¬ 
tive self-reliance among the 
third world countries” or what 
is also termed “self-dcvelop. 
ment”. These are ali grand 
aspirations but it is too difficult 
to translate them into reality. 
Thirdly, who should contribute 
to the proposed 300-billion 
dollar fund. The rich are ada¬ 
mant to make any contribution. 
The OPEC are saddled with 
large surpluses of investible 
funds but why should they alone 
bear the burden? 

III. Lessons of UNIDO: 
The deliberations at the 
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UNIDO-01 have injected a dose 
of realism into the North-South 
(rich-poor) debate. The econo¬ 
mically advanced countries have 
rejected point-blank any moral 
obligation to help the poor 
nations. They hold that there 
is “no need for new institutions 
or funds” to accelerate third 
world industrialization and that 
the developing countries have to 
bear the main responsibility for 
their industrialization supple¬ 
mented by private investment. 
This, indeed, is a big shock. 
Optimists, however, interpret it 
as both a challenge and an 
opportunity. The prospects of 
reducing the inequities between 
the rich and the poor are bleak 
ever more. But confrontational 
attitude is to be avoided at all 
cost. If UNIDO-111 means 
strengthening of the solidarity 
of the Group of ‘77*, it may help 
trigger off the national plan of 
action of the constituent nations, 
individually and collectively. 
Otherwise, where do We go from 
here? 


Dscris if 1970s 

Q. “The decade of the 1970s 
was a decade of abandonment” 
(IMF). Comment. 

Ans. According to a recent 
review of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), the 
decade of the seventies was a 
decade of abandonment— 
abandonment of fixed exchange 
rates, currency convertibility, 
official gold price and a multi¬ 
faceted reformed system. Here 
are brief comments on each. 

1. Exchange rates: The 
economic growth witnessed in 
early 1970s proved to be short¬ 
lived. The upward momentum 
ended in 1972 with the surging 
inflation and the energy crunch 
in 1973 following the OPEC 
decision to quadruple the price 
of crude and petroleum pro¬ 
ducts. The international reserve 
currency such as dollar and £ 
sterling began to suffer erosion. 


Several Countries, including 
U.S.A. and India, abandoned 
the fixed exchange rates and 
adopted, instead, floating 
exchange rates. The new rupee¬ 
sterling link came into force in 
September 1973 and the 
exchange rate of the rupee in 
terms of the U.K. pound isfixed 
by the RBI periodically to reflect 
the changes in the “currencies in 
the basket**. 

2. Currency convertibility: 
The most significant set-back of 
the decade was the suspension 
of dollar convertibility in 1971. 
The Bretton Woods system that 
had withstood the vagaries of 
the international monetary tur- 
bulance for well over a genera¬ 
tion, ended in March 1973. 

3. Demonetisation of gold: 
The official price of gold was 
abandoned. But the specula¬ 
tive accumulation of the yellow 
metal continued. The unabated 
lure for gold sent the prices 
soaring to unprecedented heights. 

4. New economic svstem: 
From the “age of growth” dur¬ 
ing 1943-70, the world seems to 
be burgeoning towards the ‘age 
of equality* during the next 
quarter of a century. The 
historic decision of the oil 
exporting countries to hike the 
crude has unleashed forces for 
the new economic order. All 
the developing countries are 
endeavouring at the various 
world forums to reduce the eco¬ 
nomic disparities and secure 
greater equality in income and 
wealth distribution through 
transfer of renewable resources 
and technology. 

Besides the above, inflation 
hds engulfed the whole world. 
The fiscal and financial measures 
known to fight inflation have 
failed. Die emerging economic 
order is believed to provide the 
key to the imbroglio. 

latnuracnn urns 

Q. Explain the factors con¬ 
tributory to the prevailing lufira- 


stme t nr e crisis and its of set 

Ans. The infra-structure 
crisis is the weakest link in the 
Indian economy. Just as the 
strength of the chain depends 
on its weakest link, so does the 
health of our economy depend 
on the soundness of the econo¬ 
mic infrastructure. 

The Indian railways consti¬ 
tute the arteries of our national 
economy. Unfortunately, they 
are no longer able to meet the 
growing transport needs of an 
increasingly inter-dependent 
economy. For want of quick 
means of transport, which the 
railways are expected to provide, 
the coal supplies cannot be made 
regularly, and in time. This 
seriously affects the generation 
of thermal power for which coal 
is the key input. The electricity- 
based industries suffer conse¬ 
quently. Thus the entice eco¬ 
nomy is thrown out of gear. 

All these infra-structure 
industries are in the public 
sector. Their failure is a reflec¬ 
tion on bureaucratic function¬ 
ing and the policies of t h e 
government. The plan holiday 
from 1966 to 1969 is blamed for 
the pernicious effect of the 
reduced allocation of resources 
for the railways and for the 
indefinite postponement of the 
replacement of obsolete equip¬ 
ment. 

The coal industry, nationa¬ 
lised in 1972-73, has significantly 
failed to increase the supply 
if we compare the coal des¬ 
patches m 1979-80 with 1972. 

What is the effect of the 
infra-structure crisis? In the 
first place it has led to near¬ 
zero growth rate m the industrial 
sector in 1979-80. Secondly, 
there is a precipitous fall in . 
exports which would upset the 
balance of payments position 
considering the fact that the oil 
import bill is likely to rise to 
Rs. 3,000 crore during 1979-80. 
Thirdly, the infra-structure crisis 
» (Contd. on page 614) 
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Topical Essay 

Democracy, Capitalism and Poverty 


Democracy is defined as a 
form of government in which 
the sovereign power is in the 
hands of the people and is exer¬ 
cised by them directly or 
indirectly; it also means a State 
so governed and the body of the 
people, especially the non- 
priviiegcd classes Democrats 
are those who advocate govern¬ 
ment by the people; on the other 
hand, aristocrats are those who 
live well and believe in a system 
that ensures aristocracy, which 
stands for government by the 
best or oustanding citizens The 
basic idea is not that every man 
m a democratic set-up shall be 
on a level with every other but 
that everyone shall have liberty, 
without hindrance, to be what he 
likes, subject of course to the 
limits of the law The same 
idea is expressed by saying that 
democracy certainly does not 
imply that every man should be 
brought down to the level of the 
average, true democracy means 
that all men (and, of course, 
women, too) should be brought 
up to the height of their fullest 
capacity for service and achieve¬ 
ment. But there is no reference 
in definitions of democracy to 
the economic system, poverty, 
wealth and distribution of the 
good things of life 

Capitalism implies a system 
of laissez-faire in which the 
means of production and the 
channels of distribution are in 
the hands ofa small set of people 
who, by virtue of their privileged 
position, can exploit the poor 
masses The latter are con¬ 
tinually deprived of wealth the 
means of production, property 
and other amenities which they 
urgently need but which they are 
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unable to get, mostly because 
ofthe lopsided economic system 
A capitalistic society is organised 
on the basis of private profit 
because private capital is used 
for production of goods. Self- 
interest is the dynamo of a 
capitalistic system. Alfred 
Marshall, the great economist, 
said: “Capital is that part of 
wealth which is devoted to 
obtaining further wealth." This 
means in effect that capitalism 
is a system in which the owners 
of wealth concentrate not on 
the good of society but on the 
production of further wealth 
for their own benefit. The rich 
people, as Jawaharlal Nehru 
said, are those who have plenty 
of surplus; the poor have none 
at all. Even lazy people under 
capitalism can prosper and 
remain rich, while hard workers 
may continue to be deprived of 
even the barest subsistence 
Marxists have repeatedly said 
that the capitalist system of 
world economy harbours 
elements of general crises and 
armed conflicts 

Poverty, in striking contrast, 
means destitution, deprivation 
of persons of riches Poverty is 
also defined as the want of 
necessary things In many 
cases poverty, through want, 
teahecs man to do evil. But that 
is not always so. A n a t o I e 
France said’ “I thank Fate for 
having made me born poor. 
Poverty taught me the true value 
of the gifts useful to life.” The 
curse of the poor has destroyed 
nations, has deprived kings of 
their crowns and the rich of 
their riches. Mahatma Gandhi 
once remarked that “retributive 
justice is inexorable. The 


blessings of the poor have made 
kingdoms flourish.” The irony 
of life is that while capitalists 
have enough and to spare, what 
they can easily spare and hand 
over to the poor and the starv¬ 
ing they just do not. As a 
result, tne soui-kiihng economic 
disparities continue decade after 
decade. 

But is there any connection 
between democracy, capitalism 
and poverty? Apparently, 
there is none. Democracy is a 
political concept; is not linked 
with, nor does it exclude poverty 
and destitution; it merely seeks 
to guarantee equality of oppor¬ 
tunity in the political sphere. 
Even in a truly democratic 
country it is possible for wealth 
and poverty to exist side by side. 
In fact, in almost every demo- 
cratic set-up capitalism flourishes 
and capitalists have the best of 
everything, while the poor 
masses—the vast majority of the 
people—live from hand to 
mouth, most of them earning 
just enough to keep their body 
and soul together The poor 
begin to wonder at the gross 
injustice done by God in allow¬ 
ing a small section of the people 
to live m luxury while the majo¬ 
rity goes about shelter-less, job¬ 
less and penniless. 

Theoretically, ofcourse, 
democracy implies economic as 
well as political justice; it 
emphasis egalitarian and 
humanitarian v a 1 u e s of co¬ 
operation, consideration and 
compassion for others and also 
a sense of fraternity. Without 
these essential values a demo¬ 
crat is only a sham; m fact, a 
poor man having these qualities 
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in ample measure is more of a 
democrat than a rich man who 
is ruthless, and lacks all sense 
of fraternity and compassion 
for others Perhaps the most 
outstanding example of the 
topsy-turvy set-up permitted by 
capitalism is provided by the 
U.S.A. which claims to be fully 
democratic and is recognised as 
such but inhere almost every¬ 
thing is based on the concepts 
of capitalism, the domination of 
materialism, business, industry 
and the market. It is no secretin 
the U.S.A that government and 
private economy depend on each 
other The pursuit of human 
values depends, so runs the 
American belief, on harnessing 
materialism and greed Tn a 
capitalistic system, as in the 
U.S.A , private economy is the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. 
Even while there is deprivation 
among a large section of the 
people in other parts of the 
globe, capitalism has no ten¬ 
dency or a marked inclination 
to correct the imbalances and eli¬ 
minate poverty. John Stuart Mill 
declared with much fanfare that 
he would be a Communist if he 
believed that deprivation and 
misery were inherent in capital¬ 
ism. The events and correc¬ 
tives he envisaged never materia¬ 
lised. 

It is, however, wrong to 
believe that poverty and misery 
are inherent in a democratic 
capitalistic society; in fact, the 
U.S. Federal Government itself 
occasionally intervenes to ensure 
economic justice, though it can¬ 
not take away the riches of the 
capitalists and distribute them 
among the poor and the needy 
despite their clamour for such 
action. Several major areas of 
economic deprivation m the 
U.S.A. have already been cor¬ 
rected. It is estimated that had 
it not been for governmental 
intervention and regulation of 
industry, and of the processes 
of manufacture and distribution, 
especially the monopolies, the 
number of “poor” people m the 


U.S.A. (in the relative sense, of 
course, because a “poor” man 
in the U.S.A. would be regarded 
as a middle class person in India) 
would he at least double the 
present figure. 

The question arises whether 
serious deprivation and the con¬ 
tinuing poverty should be 
accepted passively in a demo- 
cratic-cum-capitalistic system. 
If the contest is distinctly unfair 
and the battle is grossly un¬ 
equal, must it be tolerated as a 
divine manifestation of 
inequality between man and 
man? If the opportunities are 
fair and equal, and then some 
people come on top while others 
go down and down, the capi¬ 
talists may claim that merit, 
perseverance and hard work 
have created the wealth. But 
when the oppoitumties are un¬ 
fair and unequal right from the 
start, with the poor suffering 
numerous handicaps—in nutri¬ 
tion, education, money to start 
business or industry and general 
upbringing—w o u 1 d that be 
justice? A rich child gets a 
head start; he is fed well, 
educated well, and by right, 
while a poor child suffers from 
the very start of his life owing 
to the lack of money, the 
absence of the appropriate faci¬ 
lities for growth and develop¬ 
ment of his personality. So 
democracy and the “equal 
rights” which it implies become 
meaningless for the vast majority 
of impoverished people around 
the world. 

But as a result of the grow¬ 
ing realisation in all continents 
that democracy should prove 
meaningful to the majority of 
the people, a socialistic or col¬ 
lectivist touch is being imparted 
to the set-up in most countries. 
Thus there is no State which can 
be said to pursue the path of 
pure capitalism; almost every¬ 
where, even m the U.S.A., 
capitalism is being tempered 
with Socialism to some degree. 
The belief is growing that if 


liberty, fraternity and equality 
are to be ensured in a demo¬ 
cratic set-up, something must be 
done to promote economic 
justice, which means that steps 
should be taken to give hope to 
the poor even by imposing res¬ 
trictions on the continuous 
increase in the acquisitions of 
the rich 

Consequently, democracy 
joins hands with pragmatic col¬ 
lectivism tO'Promote social and 
economic justice. It is not con¬ 
tended that such justice has been 
assured, but efforts are being 
made in that direction and no 
democracy in the modern world 
is a citadel of pure capitalism 
It is true, however, that capi¬ 
talists in countries like t h e 
U.S.A. continue to dominate 
the scene and also mould gov¬ 
ernmental policies. They feel 
convinced that the primary task 
of a government should be to 
follow a strict policy against 
labour to “discipline” the latter 
so as to maintain the existing 
economic structure. Thev have 
persuaded themselves to believe 
that justice lies in maintaining 
the status quo and that the 
Government's mam duty is to 
see that their riches and property 
are fully protected. The econo¬ 
mic welfare of the whole com¬ 
munity somehow does not 
interest them. 

To conclude, while demo¬ 
cracy, in principle and theory, 
can co-exist with even the worst 
forms of capitalism and poverty, 
in practice it is dangerous to let 
economic injustices and stark 
poverty continue in a democratic 
or any other form of govern¬ 
ment. The poor will rise in 
protest sooner or later and 
endanger the whole structure. 
The truth of the dictum that 
pockets of prosperity cannot 
exist for long in the world 
amidst a sea of poverty has to 
be recognised to ensure world 
peace and stability. 
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Debate; Discussion 


Should India befriend China ? 

.. The question whether India should establish friendly relations with China 
{despite the 196- war and the unsettled border disputes ) is raised now and then 
China is the biggest Power in the East, and the China lobby regards it dangerous 
i *%! la t0 ^ un f rlc,,( }ly to Peking On the other hand, there is a strong feeling 
that China is a most undependable country and pursues mterests which are inimical 
to India's The proposition before the House is: “Friendship with China would 
be the best polu v for India'' 


Mr A: Every rational and 
realistic person will, 1 think, 
support the view that friendship 
with China would be in India’s 
interests and hence the best 
policy in the context of the 
international situation If we 
admit the fact—and who can 
deny it*>—that China is the 
world’s third biggest Power, 
next tc the U S.A and the 
Soviet Union, in size, population 
and military strength, then it 
becomes obvious that cordiality 
with Peking is necessary for this 
country. It is true that China 
waged a war against India in 
1962, seized thousands of miles 
of Indian territory and has not 
shown any inclination to return 
it to India The border dispute 
with India, therefore, remains 
unresolved. But let us be rea¬ 
listic and practical The large 
slice of land where, as Mr 
Nehru once said, not a blade 
of grass grows, is claimed by 
China as her own according to 
certain maps in its possession 
China claims that it has a legal 
right to that territory. India 
may not concede that right, but 
it must recognise the fact that 
there is little chance of regain¬ 
ing the lost territory What 
precisely is the point in remain¬ 
ing angry and unfriendly with a 
giant who can always pose a 
danger to our safety, stability 
and territorial integrity ’ People 
who condemn China for its 
foreign policy and for its efforts 
to emerge as a giant forget that 
the world’s most populous 
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country must have its due place 
in the polity of nations. For 
many years China was treated 
as an outlaw in the international 
sphere and as a country which 
was unfit for membership of the 
international community Now 
that it is rising steadily to claim 
its due place, many people raise 
their eyebrows at the emerging 
phenomenon. I would like to 
focus attention on the fact that 
it was the U.S.A which ill- 
treated China for decades, and 
it was able to prevent China’s 
entry into the U.N. year after 
year India, on the other hand, 
especially under Nehru, advo¬ 
cated China’s entry into the 
international community. Cor¬ 
diality with Peking is a logical 
follow-up of that policy. Little 
is gained by continuing ani¬ 
mosity, while much can be 
secured, both diplomatically and 
otherwise, by establishing con¬ 
tacts, even though the border 
issue remdins unsettled. The 
charge that China is unreliable 
because of the uncertainty of its 
foreign policy and its mysterious 
actions is not wholly well 
founded. The fact is that, 
despite the “shifts and somer¬ 
saults” in domestic affairs, Pek¬ 
ing can claim to have pursued a 
continuity in foreign policy 

Mr B: It seems to me that 
Mr A is a China fan. Even the 
man in the street knows that 
China grossly betrayed India in 
1962 despite all the talk of 
“India-Chmabhai-bhai’’. Nehru 


was sadly deceived and the 
great Indian leader never 
recovered from the shock of the 
rums to which his fondly nursed 
policy of Panch-Sheel was reduc¬ 
ed What I would like to stress 
at the moment is the woeftil 
duplicity and deception m which 
China indulges year after year, 
despite all its postures of cor¬ 
diality and friendship towards 
the people of India Two exam¬ 
ples would suffice to strengthen 
my argument that India should 
never take China at its word. 
First, in February, 1979, India’s 
then External Affairs Minister, 
Mr Atal Behari Vajpayee, visited 
Peking at China’s invitation. 
During the first two days of his 
visit the Chinese leaders were 
very cordial and appeared to 
be accommodating. While not 
making any firm commitment, 
the Chinese leaders did not rule 
out the possibility of starting 
talks on the border question. 
India had made it clear that 
there could be no lasting Smo- 
Indian amity without resolving 
the border dispute which was 
constantly rankling m the Indian 
mind. But then came the bomb¬ 
shell, without giving India any 
inkling of what China’s designs 
were, Chinese forces invaded 
Vietnam. Mr Vajpayee rightly 
cut short his visit to Peking and 
returned to Delhi. This showed 
the scant regard which China 
has for Indian sentiments. 
Second, and even more signi¬ 
ficant, is the Chinese decision in 
the wake of the Russian mter- 
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vention in Afghanistan, and at 
the instance of its new ally, the 
USA, to supply sophisticated 
military equipment to Pakistan 
despite the knowledge that such 
supplies would be resented by 
India and would upset the 
military balance in 
the Indian sub-continent. 
China is stated to have given 
arms worth 2,000 million dollars 
to Pukistan since 1966 China’s 
aims seem to be accentuation of 
Indo-Pakistan differences and 
intensification of tensions. China 
has not hesitated to encourage 
Pakistan to raise the Kashmir 
issue at international forums 
and thus cause discomfiture to 
India. China has, to all intents 
and purposes, ganged up with 
the USA and Pakistan on 
the Afghanistan crisis, though 
on February 20, 1980, China 
was reported to have assured 
India that its (China’s) military 
supplies to Pakistan were not 
directed against Delhi. The 
Chinese communication follow¬ 
ed a protest which India lodged 
in early January about China’s 
increased military aid to Islama¬ 
bad At that time China had 
stated that Peking was keen on 
improving India-Pakistan rela¬ 
tions and also India-Chma rela¬ 
tions. Even the most ignorant 
person can see through the 
Chinese game and the deception 
in which that country has 
repeatedly indulged in so far as 
India is concerned. 

Mr C: It seems to me that 
Mr B has taken a shortsighted 
view of Peking’s foreign policy 
I feci sure that Peking’s aim m 
sending arms to Pakistan this 
time is not to harm India’s 
interests but to spite its arch 
ideological enemy, Russia. It 
is to counter the Soviet strategic 
designs in Asia that China has 
joined hands with the USA. 

I also refuse to believe that it is 
China’s wish to create tensions 
in the Asian sub-continent. Ten¬ 
sions do not benefit China, at 
any rate its new policy of emerg¬ 
ing as a viable force enjoying 


the confidence of South Asian 
countries. In 1976 India and 
China re-established diplomatic 
relations. Chinese leaders have 
made warm and cordial refe¬ 
rences to India at various func¬ 
tions in Peking and Delhi even 
while strengthening Pakistan’s 
military potential. The fact is 
that an improvement in Indo- 
Chinese relations is long over¬ 
due, and the earlier it is done 
the better. I would like to make 
two further points China’s 
attack on Vietnam during Mr 
Vajpayee’s visit to Peking last 
February can be explained by 
Peking's effort to spite Russia 
which indirectly was pulling the 
strings and had prompted the 
Vietnamese forces to attack 
Cambodia (Kampuchea) China 
wanted to “punish” Vietnam for 
the Kampuchea adventure since 
the Pol Pot regime was sup¬ 
ported by both the USA. and 
China Secondly, Peking 
is well placed to persuade 
Pakistan to improve relations 
with India and overcome the 
obsession over Kashmir I 
believe Peking does not like 
Pakistan to harp on Kashmir, 
nor docs the U S.A , at least not 
now. The Chinese intentions are 
apparent, and I see no justifica¬ 
tion in needlessly suspecting 
Peking’s motives. Why should 
we see a ghost where there is 
none? 

Mr D: Mr C seems to have 
been carried away by Chinese 
pronouncements which are 
always deceptive; they never 
indicate their real intentions 
and hide more than they reveal 
Anyone who takes the Chinese 
at their word is, if I may be 
allowed to say so, a fool or a 
knave. We must also remember 
that India does not loom large 
in the Chinese picture of the 
world. China believes, and 
rightly, that it is a super Power 
and also a nuclear Power, and 
should deal at the super Power 
level with the U.S.A. and other 
countries. There is, in flirt, 
growing collusion between the 


U.S.A. and China against the 
Soviet Union. India has bene¬ 
fited a great deal, both politically 
and militarily from Russia. For 
this reason alone, if not for 
others, we should not do any¬ 
thing that will offend Moscow. 
If wc make friends with Peking, 
we may lose Russia's goodwill, 
just as one reason for Peking’s 
displeasure is our friendship 
with the Soviet Umon (apart 
from the asylum to the Dalai 
Lama) India should not in¬ 
volve herself in big-Power 
tussles. We know very little 
about what is going on inside 
China. Those who favour mak¬ 
ing friends with China m spite 
of all the deception in which 
Peking repeatedly indulges seem 
to have no sense of respect or 
of values. Must India humi¬ 
liate herself repeatedly m Peking, 
woo a Power which cares little 
for us and then get a rebuff 7 
The gestures which Chinese 
leaders often make arc mean¬ 
ingless; they should not be taken 
seriously As for the return of 
Indian territory now in China’s 
hands, this is out of the ques¬ 
tion China will never surrender 
her gams Only through a war 
can India hope to get back the 
lost territory And has Tndia 
adequate forces to defeat China 
in a war? No, not at all. India 
has pledged to get back the lost 
areas by non-violent means 
That is all Through such 
means lost territory cannot be 
obtained. By a “settlement” of 
the border issue China evidently 
means a settlement on the exist¬ 
ing basis, that is, statu s quo m 
respect of the possession of lost 
territory. Is India willing to 
reach a settlement with China on 
that basis? If not, we might as 
well, and for our own self- 
respect, abandon all talk of 
making up with China and estab¬ 
lishing cordiality with a blatant 
aggressor 
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Personality Dcreiopmehl 

The Importance of Changing Attitudes 

The only consistent people are the dead . 

—Aldous Huxley. 


The story goes that a pro¬ 
fessor of medicine at the Univer¬ 
sity of Southern California had 
taken his students through all 
the texts he knew in medicine 
during their four-year course 
At graduation he called them 
together and said, “Now that 
you have finished your course I 
want to tell you one thing more. 
Half of all 1 have taught you is 
wrong But the trouble is I 
don’t know which half.” The 
professor had the courage and 
sagacity to give his students a 
tip-off on being open-minded 
and against being cocksure 
about anything. An open mind 
is an alive mind: it is the mind 
that functions. “When we are 
not sure”, said Graham Greene 
somewhere, “We are alive”. 

Attitudes make the Difference 

Success or failure in life is 
caused more by mental attitude 
than by mental capacities. No 
condition or concatenation of 
circumstances is in itself a 
calamity to be feared. It is our 
reaction (attitude) to it, that 
make a “Waterloo” or a field of 
triumph. 

From a psychological view¬ 
point an attitude is “a relatively 
stable, learned, emotionalized 
predisposition m some consis¬ 
tent way towards one or more 
group of objects, persons or 
situations.” Every individual 
has an attitude constellation or 
total set of his attitudes. His 
attitudes develop as he develops. 
They are shaped by the informa¬ 
tion to which he is exposed. They 
reflect his personality. 

The Changing of Attitudes 

The Greek philosopher 
Heraclitus (540-475 a c ) said, 


“There is nothing permanent 
except change.” The world 
changes and all men in varying 
degrees are responsive to changes 
m the world around them As 
they strive to catch up with this 
changing world, they find them¬ 
selves—with ease or with diffi¬ 
culty, with ready acceptance or 
with the greatest reluctance— 
changing their attitudes To 
know how attitudes change or 
can be made to change is practi¬ 
cal problem of great importance 
As a psychologist has it, change 
means “a change in the sign of 
the existing attitude (from posi¬ 
tive to negative or negative to 
positive) or a decrease in the 
initial amount of positivity or 
negativity.” 

Attitudes can be Changed 

Attitudes can be changed. 
Rigidity of attitudes leads to 
failure, disappointment and 
frustration Flexibility in atti¬ 
tudes leads to success. The 
essence of a successful method 
of changing one’s attitudes is 
the willingness to change one's 
mind. The operative word is 
“willingness”. For there are 
people who refuse stubbornly 
to obey the great law in nature— 
the law of change. 

A Duke of Cambridge repor¬ 
tedly said, “Any change m what- 
e v e r direction for whatever 
reasons is strongly to be depre¬ 
ciated!” And Viscount Mel¬ 
bourne said of Macaulay, “I 
wish I was as cocksure of any¬ 
thing as Tom Macaulay is of 
everything.” Somerset Mau¬ 
gham m his famous novel “Of 
Human Bondage” describes a 
rigid character: “Like all weak 
men he laid an exaggerated stress 


on not changing one's mind.” 

Rigid or inelastic attitudes 
cripple creativity, paralyse spon¬ 
taneousness and a 1 1 v e n e s s. 
People with closed minds tend 
to function like robots. They 
acquire a one-way mentality, 
an obdurate personality in a 
locked cell, blind to change in 
facts surrounding them. “The 
worst enemy of human hope is 
not brute facts”, says Max East¬ 
man, “but men of brains who 
will not face them ” In a word, 
rigidity leads to “uncreativc 
deadness”, elasticity to “crea¬ 
tive aliveness”. 

How to Cultivate Flexibility In 
Attitudes 

In view of the importance 
of changing your attitudes it is 
worth your while to learn how 
to do so. 

Sensitivity to Change 

Be sensitive and fully aware 
of each change of many coloured 
life and recognize the inevita¬ 
bility of change. 

Adaptation to Change 

Adjust yourself to changing 
circumstances. As A rt h u r 
Gordon puts it, “If you cannot 
change facts, try bending your 
attitudes.” T r y to conform 
your hopes to facts rather than 
try to make facts normalize with 
your hopes. Facts are obstinate 
things I You cannot wave a 
magic wand to whisk them away. 
It is cowardly and disastrous to 
try to blink facts because they 
are not to your taste. The wise 
man adapts himself to circum¬ 
stances, the unwise man persists 
in trying to adapt the circum¬ 
stances to himself. Seventy- 
five years can make quite a diflfe- 
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fence f Uranium is one of the 
rare metals for which there is a 
limited demand “ The point is 
that wc live in changing world.” 
It you cling stubbornly to yester 
year’s facts, you will wake up to 
lind your methods as obsolete 
as a celluloid collar. 


Graceful Acceptance of What 
can't be Changed 

Accept gracefully what you 
cannot change instead of winn¬ 
ing and whimpering about it. 
Your piayer should be. “Give 
me the serenity to accept the 
things 1 cannot change: the 
courage to change the things l 
c.in and the wisdom to know the 
difference.” (A.A.) 

Don't Distort Facts of a Situation 

When you face a new situa¬ 
tion get unvarnished facts about 
it and face them with courage. 
Abraham Lincoln insisted on 
facts when a case was being 
presented to him. One day 
a committee set forth a case 
built up largely of “Suppos- 
ings”. Lincoln asked them, 
“How many legs would a sheep 
have it you called its tail a leg?” 
“Five” was the prompt reply. 

“That’s what I thought 
you would say”, declared 
Lincoln, “but that isn’t true, 
the sheep would still have four 
legs. Calling a tail a leg doesn’t 
make one.” 

Whirl of Expectations 

In Shakespeare’s “Troilus 
and Crcssida”, character 
exclaims: 

/ am giddy, expectation whirls 
me round 

The imaginary relish is so 
sweet 

That it enchants my sense. 

It is part of practical wisdom not 
to become giddy with expecta¬ 
tions from ourselves or others 
if we are to avoid frustrations, 
disappointments or failures. 

All human beings have their 
weaknesses, frailties and limita¬ 


tions. The world cannot be a 
utopia. In his "The Diary of a 
Writer”, Dostoyevsi says, “All 
the utopias will come to pass 
only when we grow wings and 
all people are converted into 
angels.” Life is not perfect and 
all hope to perfection is vain. 
Only an incurable optimist can 
believe that life is a pudding full 
of plums. If you have an open 
mind you will realise that there 
are many possible ways oi 
accomplishing the same task 
Don’t develop one-way attitude. 
This will paralyse your spon¬ 
taneity Nietzsche once said 


everywhere, while the pessimist 
sees only the red stop light... 
But the truly wise man is colour¬ 
blind.” 

Flexibility can go too Far 

Flexibility does not mean 
you 


This is my way 
What is your way? 

The way doesn’t exist 
Let it be your motto. 

Uncertainty 

There is a factor X m life— 
the clement of surprise or un¬ 
certainty Dr Brewer recounts 
the siory of Ancaeus, the helms¬ 
man of Jasons’ ship Argo m 
Greek mythology. He was told 
by a slave that he would never 
live to taste the wine of his 
vineyards. When a bottle made 
from his own grapes was set 
before him, he sent for the slave 
to laugh at his prognostications: 
but the slave made the answer, 
“There’s many a slip ’twixt the 
cup and the lip” At this 
instant a messenger came in, 
and told Ancaeus that the Caly- 
donian boar was laying his vine¬ 
yard waste whereupon he set 
down his cup, went out against 
the boar, and was killed m the 
encounter. Flexibility m atti¬ 
tudes enables you to face the 
challenges of uncertainty with 
courage. Nothing is certain 
until you possess it or until it 
has happened. Here a sense of 
perspective, a sense of humour 
and a sense of realism are in¬ 
valuable assets. They are hall¬ 
marks of flexibility. It is all 
right to be optimistic, but no 
cook breaks an egg directly into 
the pan. To quote Dr Albert 
Schweitzer, “An optimist is a 
person who sees a green light 


that you become a weather¬ 
cock or a chameleon. Just 
because a man is open-minded 
does not mean that he has holes 
in his head. “The extraordi¬ 
nary thing about my father”, 
says Charles Van Doren, “is 
that his public face and his pri¬ 
vate face have been the same. 
He has been same man to the 
world that he has been to his 
family. And that is harder than 
it sounds. It is the very defini¬ 
tion ot integrity ” 

The lunatic fringe of flexi¬ 
bility is illustrated by a person’s 
absurd attempt to try to please 
everybody The story goes that 
a man who had been poor all 
his life hit the jackpot and began 
to splurge in almost every direc¬ 
tion at the same time One of 
his greatest joys consisted of 
inviting old cronies up to see 
his sumptuous new estate. 
“Come and see the grounds”, he 
bragged to one of them, “I will 
show you my three swimming 
pools.” 

“Three swimming pools”, 
echoed the crony “Isn’t that a 
bit excessive 9 ” ‘ Not at all 
One has cold water, one has hot 
water, and one has no water at 
all ” “One with cold water 1 
can understand”, conceded the 
guest “I can even see a reason 
for one with hot water But 
what’s idea of swimming pool 
with no water at all?” The host 
shook his head sadly “You’d 
be surprised, Joe”, he confided, 
"how many of my old friends 
don’t know how to swim.” 

And waiting for the cat to 
jump, climbing on the band¬ 
wagon are not signs of flexibility 
but of sheer brazenfaced oppor¬ 
tunism. 
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Probationary/Administrative Officers * 
Examinations 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 

§ Honours and Titles 
§ Laws and Justice 
9 Civil Servants' Role 
■ Nuclear War has no Winners 


Hoocuri aod ratios 

Q. “Honours aod titles are 
signs of slavery and servitude; 
they should be discontinued.* 
Give reasons tor and Against 
this view. 

Ans. The pact ice of con- 
ferung titles and honouis on 
citizens in recognition oi their 
services to the country and the 
Government wu* started by the 
British to cieute a set of loyal 
people, in fact, it is a typically 
British practice, most other 
democratic countries have dis¬ 
carded it as obsolete, unneces¬ 
sary and even haimful to the 
social structure The piactice 
is even tegarded as violative ol 
the spirit ol the Constitution 
It was not without reason that 
the Janata Government aban¬ 
doned it promptly as soon a> it 
came to power in Mawh, 1,977 
Must we have adulatots and 
flattereis who aie hungry for 
titles and honours winch they 
would like to Haunt with their 
names? Oo the other side there 
is the contention that people 
who render distinctive service 
and stand head and shoulders 
above the rest must in all fair¬ 
ness be rewaided What is the 
correct position? 

Arguments For the view 

1. Titles, instead of exalt¬ 
ing and enhancing the status of 


the recipients, debase them As 
a cynic said, only fools and un- 
descrvmg people hanker after 
titles The really meritorious 
people do their duty earnestly 
and faithfully and then forget all 
about it. They arc the really 
good men and women A 
service or act done in cider to 
wm a title is a fraud on society. 

2. Gladstone rightly said 
that the three highest titles that 
c.ui be given to a man or woman 
are those of martyr, hero and 
s*unt. Of what use arc such 
titles as Knights, Barons, Mem¬ 
ber of the British Empire, Rai 
Bahadurs, Rai Sahebs, Sardar 
Bahadurs, etc.'’ 

3. Article 18 of the Consti¬ 
tution of India clearly Liys down 
that “no title, not being a mili- 
tuy or academic distinction, 
shall be conferred by the Statc, y 
The grant of titles and honours 
violates tJus Article, at least the 
spirit, U not tlie letter, Indian 
citizens are also banned from 
accepting any title from any 
foreign State. 

4. A man may be of im¬ 
moral character and lack all the 
basic virtues of a human being 
and yet he may become a Rai 
Bahadur or get some other title 
by fawning upon or flattering 
key officials, senior Ministers or 
Governors whose recommenda¬ 
tions often count. Arc titles 


such as Pad am Shrcc or Padam 
Bhush.m any index of a man's 
worth and intrinsic merit or of 
good character? Far from tf 

5. Honours and titles 
remind us of the age of slavery, 
privilege and entrenched posii 
tions. What becomes of the 
tall professions and claims ol a 
democratic egalitarian society? 
Is ours an aristocratic society 
like that of Britain? 

6. If past experience is any 
guide, honours, decorations and 
titles do not provide an incen¬ 
tive for hard work and sustained 
effort In fact, utter the receipt 
of a distinction of this type come 
sloth and complacency, and even 
arrogance, along with a sense ol 
self-importance 

Arguments Against the view 

1. There is no reason why 
extraordinary effort, bravery, 
valour and devotion to duty 
should not be recognised by the 
State Such uwards spur others 
to intense activity whn the feel¬ 
ing that they also can get such 
honours and recognition by 
similar effort and devotion to 
work 

2. The Constitution of 
India does not prevent the State 
from recognising outstanding 
merit in a son of the soil. In 
any case, Mis Gandhi’s Govern¬ 
ment has not revived the titles 
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which the British used to confer; 
her new Govci nment has merely 
revived the practice ol giving 
awards, devolutions and medals 
tor merit<»rious service There 
is nothing wrong in this 
whatever. 

3. The system of instituting 
awaids was evolved and approv¬ 
ed m 1954 when the delibera¬ 
tions ol the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly were quite liesh mthe minds 
of the people and by the same 
people who had played an active 
putt in framing the Constitu¬ 
tion of India Therefore, it is 
wiong to argue that the practice 
of recognising merit, services 
and biavery is against the 
Constitution. 

4. Recognition of merit is 
nccessaiy for the progress of 
society The Legion of Honour 
is conferred in France even 
though that country has no 
legacy of titles Again, the 
Soviet Union is a Socialist 
country but it has various 
civilian oidcrs, even in the 
USA, which is supposed to be 
free of any such discriminatory 
practices, theie is the Congres¬ 
sional Medal given to outstand¬ 
ing people. 

5. Only cynics would pro¬ 
test against the grant of Bharat 
Ratna to Mother Teresa and of 
u title to Gavask&i, the cricketer, 
and ccitain other top-rank 
sportsmen Art, htciaturc, 
sport and civil and military ser¬ 
vices of a high category certainly 
deserve to be recognised There 
is no touch of slavery in the 
practice The awards given to 
children and otheis for out¬ 
standing b r a v e r y arc surely 
justifiable What is required is 
full care while granting such 
honours so as not to encourage 
bogus people and llatterers but 
to recognise only real merit and 
honest performance of duty. 
The use of awards as titles 
should of course be discouraged 
In honouring some heroes the 
nation honours itself Honours 


should never be allowed to be 
bought and sold commercially. 

Laws and Justice 

Q. “India has too many 
laws but ‘too little justice”. Do 
you agree? Give arguments For 
and Against this view. 

Ans. There is no doubt that 
Parliament and the various State 
legislatures in India have passed, 
and continue to pass, too many 
laws. The plethora of laws, in 
tact, baffle the average citizen, 
and only lawyers flourish on the 
proliferations to which these 
laws, often conflicting, land 
themselves. The intentions 
behind the laws arc, of course, 
good but they are m many cases 
ineffective and reduce the entire 
system to a mockery, thus erod¬ 
ing the masses’ respect for legal 
measures and also for Authority 
Wotse, these laws have failed to 
ensure justice, which is the 
ultimate aim of all legislation 
in various spheres of human 
activity Would it be better to 
pass fewer laws and ensure their 
effective implementation 7 Docs 
the entire judicial system in the 
country need urgent and radical 
reforms 7 These are vital issues 
calling for careful considera¬ 
tion. 

Arguments For the view 

1. In almost cveiy session 
of Parliament and the State 
Assemblies a series of laws are 
passed, there are so many laws 
that it is difficult to keep count 
of them Actually, it is all a 
vicious circle, one law almost 
inevitably leads to another 
because of loose and vague draft¬ 
ing and the loopholes that have 
to be plugged and the follow-up 
action that becomes urgently 
necessary. 

2. The ceaseless flow of 
legislation leads inevitably to 
more litigation Lawyers exploit 
the situation by holding out 
bright promises to clients and 
catching more flics in their net. 
The cases they launch drag on 


for years and years, reducing 
the vast majority of the litigants 
(except, of course, the very rich) 
to poverty. 

3. In spite of there being a 
network of courts and so many 
judges and magistrates, the law’s 
delays have become proverbial 
m India. Countless cases have 
been pending before the courts 
for years. The art cars of cases 
before the courts are indeed 
amazing, over 22,000 eases arc 
pending before the Supreme 
Court, 6,23,000 cases before the 
High Couits, 1,12,000 cases 
before Sessions Courts, neaily 
45 lakh cases before magistrates, 
and 2 5 lakh cases before Civil 
Courts. 

4. Reacting sharply to the 
picsent lopsided system ol the 
judiciary, a young lawyer recent¬ 
ly remarked what is commonly 
accepted —‘‘beneath the shabby 
gentility and high ideals the 
ragged cuffs of the system have 
begun to show, beginning with 
the filing of a complaint to the 
tune when the deciee is finally 
issued (about 8 to 9 years Liter) 
the entire process is a night¬ 
mare of summons, service, affi¬ 
davits and adjournments, at each 
stage of which the lawyer’s 
victim (the client) has to pay 
hard cash Where is justice in 
such ciicumstanccs 7 In any 
case, justice m India seems only 
for the rich. 

5. Mr Moraiji Dcsai, in a 
lettei sent to the duel Justices’ 
Confluence in June 1979, only a 
lew weeks before he resigned as 
Prime Minister, said “the pend¬ 
ing cases go back to 10 or 12 
years. In criminal cases some¬ 
times it takes four to five years 
before the final stage, this is 
bound to produce a state of 
frustration and demoralisation 
(sometimes the benefit sought is 
nullified at the end) That w'ould 
be hardly justice. The log-jam 
of cases in Indian courts is, m 
fact, a major scandal and a sorry 
reflection on the entire system. 
The judicial structure is, in fact. 
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virtually on the point of collapse. 
Arguments Against the view 

1. The Indian judiciary has 
a fine reputation for being 
impartial and objective, and it is 
the bulwark of the citizen’s 
rights It has resisted the State’s 
frequent encroachments on 
individual liberty, upheld the 
freedom of action and Ins 
Fundamental Rights We 
should note the senes of judge¬ 
ments feailessly given by the 
country’s highest judicial 
tribunal, turning down the Gov¬ 
ernment’s actions 

2. ft is sigmlh ant that while 
most of the Thud Woild’s 
judicial sliuctiiics have ceased 
to peifoim then tine function 
and aic mere instruments in the 
hand' oftne executive especially 
the dictators, India's Supreme 
Couit and most other coin is in 
the country have stood guaid, 
as it weic, lesisted the attacks 
and emerged unmauled fiom 
assaults bv legislatures and exe¬ 
cutive authorities 

3. The notable success of 
the system is evident from the 
deep and uneroded confidence 
which the common man has in 
the judicial v, especially the Sup¬ 
reme Court The comts are 
widely known to be independent 
and its veidiets are readily 
ateepicd by all sections of the 
people. 

4. It is tine that there is 
inordinate delay in deciding 
cases and that there is a heavy, 
even fiightemng b a c k I o g of 
undecided and pending cases, 
but this is not the fault of the 
system The number of Judges 
is inadequate The remedy is 
obvious, appoint more Judges, 
fill all the vacancies in the courts 
because the number of court 
cases natui ally increases with the 
increase in the population 

Civil Servants' Role 

Q. “Members of the bureau¬ 
cracy cannot play an independent 


role and are not bi a poritfcm to 
give frank and sincere advice to 
Ministers”. Give arguments 
For and Against this view. 

Ans. The question about 
the true role of the bureauer.icy 
m a democratic set-up has been 
brought up again as a result of 
the recent cjscs of certain civil 
servants having been victims of 
Ministers’ wrath with the change 
in the complexion of the Gov¬ 
ernment at the Centre and the 
likely switch in partly rule in the 
various States. While civil 
setvants are supposed to per- 
lorm their 1 unctions of running 
the day-to-day administration 
impaitiallv, without considera¬ 
tions of the party complexion 
of the Government, they aic 
often required to be “committed” 
to ,i certain political philosophy 
and icrtain lines of action, 
especially those </f Mrs Gandhi 
and her supporters apd even of 
Mr’Sanjuy Gandhi, who is now 
functioning quietly hut suicly as 
one or the Punic Minister’s 
principal advisers 'Recently, 
Mrs Gandhi uiged the civil 
servants to work as a team and 
to olTej “sincere advice” to 
Mmisteis How many of them 
are able to do so 1 ' 

Arguments lor the view 

1. It is pointless to talk of 
the civil savants’ “independent 
role” when cveiybody knows 
that most members of the 
bureaucracy choose to play safe 
when dealing with Ministers 
The lessons of the Emergency 
period June, 1075. to February, 
1977, are still fiosh in the minds 
of the civil servants and the 
people generally Civil ser¬ 
vants who showed even faint 
signs of disapproval of the arbit¬ 
rary decisions of Mrs Gandhi 
and Mr Sanjay Gandhi were 
frowned upon and victimised 
in various ways 

2. During the Janata 
Party’s brief rule those civil 
servants who had shewn courage 
in opposing the Emergency deci¬ 
sions or had shown indepen¬ 


dence of action and had c o n — 

quently been punished through 
transfers and otherwise were 
reinstated in their old positions 
and made to feel that they had 
courageously done the right 
thing But soon after assuming 
office again in January, 1980, 
Mrs Gandhi and Sanjay Gandhi 
started action against such civil 
servants with a vengeance and 
all those who had either investi¬ 
gated the many cases against 
the Prinjc Mims'ter, her son and 
other persons guilty of Emer¬ 
gency excesses were punished 
and humiliated in various ways. 
This has made many civil ser¬ 
vants reconsider their actions 
and has made them subservient 
to the ruling party’s dictates 
even when such orders are 
blatantly in violation of well 
recognised mlcs and regula¬ 
tions 

3. All the advice to civil 
servants to tjie cfTcct that they 
should always render “sincere 
advice” to Ministers is mean¬ 
ingless Addressing a trainees’ 
camp late in January, 1980, Mrs 
Gandhi (of ail pcisons) advised 
the civil servants to give sincere 
advice How many civil ser¬ 
vants can dare to offer frank and 
sincere advice to their political 
bosses'* C’ongicss (I) Ministers 
do not relish such advice, they 
want downright and unques¬ 
tioned obedience and imple¬ 
mentation of their decisions, 
however unfair and politically 
motivuted these decisions may 
be Civil servants who offer 
good and impaitial advice to 
Ministers actually risk their 
careers 

4. Honest and frank dis¬ 
cussions between Ministers and 
their civil servants are rare, un¬ 
like m Western democracies 
where the senior civil servants’ 
opinions are respected and gene¬ 
rally prevail Experience has 
shown that the civil servants of 
today ofTer only such advice as 
they know, by advance sound¬ 
ing and hints, that will be 
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acceptable to Ministers. They 
try to win goodwill and look lor 
rewards in the shape of foreign 
trips and cosy postings The 
time is long past when the 
Cabinet Secret ji y at the Centre 
and the Chief Secretary in a 
State acted as a leader and coun¬ 
sellor of 1 C S or 1 A.S. officers 

Arguments Against the view 

1. It is only the short¬ 
sighted, selfish or reward-seeking 
civil servant who chooses not to 
offer sincere advice to his boss, 
the Minister After all, civil 
Servants have a permanent 
tenure, and their period of 
Service does not depend on the 
pleasure of the Minister If 
•hey are cowards, fearful and 
always anxious to please the 
Minister, they do not deserve 
to be IAS officers at all In 
effect, they arc among the 
“black sheep” among the civil 
servants, flatterers, sycophants 
and time-servers. 

2. As for the question of 
“commitment” of civil servants 
to the political and other philo¬ 
sophy of the ruling party, the 
position is, and should be, as 
follows* while implementation 
•f decisions taken by the Minis¬ 
try as a team is the duty of the 
bureaucracy, it is not at all 
necessary that the concerned 
officials should themselves be 
convinced about the justifiabi¬ 
lity or merit of a decision before 
they implement it It was the 
pernicious doctime of “com- 
mitment'\ as it was propounded 
by the Congress leaders, that 
made short-sighted and in¬ 
efficient I. A S and other offi¬ 
cials to dance to the tunc of 
their masters 

3. A really independent 
civil servant who is known to 
give sincere, true and impartial 
advice commands respect of 
Ministers who would think twice 
before trying to punish him on 
any pretext The relationship 
between a Minister and the 
bureaucracy has to be cordial 
if the administration is to func¬ 


tion effectively and if the Minis¬ 
ter’s decisions are to be imple¬ 
mented. 

4. Some safeguards should, 
however, be provided to protect 
the integrity, neutrality and the 
morale of civil servants. Un¬ 
less this is done, the morale of 
the civil servants will continue 
to deteriorate. It is also neces¬ 
sary that there should be a 
healthy environment for the civil 
servant to function The politi¬ 
cal masters should not need¬ 
lessly interfere in the day-to-day 
administration, it is the political 
interference at various levels 
that brings a bad name to the 
Government and erodes the 
people’s confidence m the set-up 

5. If the Ministers arc pet- 
suaded to give orders m writing 
and not (as was often the case 
dunng the Emergency) orally, 
and if the civil servants also 
make notings in writing for 
future record, much of the 
trouble can be avoided The 
practice of disowning responsi¬ 
bility ana of passing the buck 
will then end The steel frame 
of the administrative set-up can 
then function as it should, and 
not as handy tools ol political 
oppression 


nuclear (liar has no Winners 

Q. “That any nation can 
win an all-out nuclear war is per¬ 
haps the most dangerous illusion 
of our time—indeed 6f all time’*. 
Contest this view and give reasons 
Jor and against it. 

Ans. For decades mankind 
has believed that a nuclear bomb 
is a deterrent and that any Power 
using it can win a world war by 
vanquishing the enemy The 
example of 1945 is quoted when 
World War-Il was ended when 
the USA used atomic bombs 
over Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
and forced the Japanese to sur¬ 
render It is believed that, a 
nation which is the victim of a 
nuclear weapon attack is ruihed 
for ever and the one wfuch 


threw it emerges victorious. 
This is os baseless a belief as the 
one about a “limited nuclear 
war”, as if the damage caused 
by a nuckar bomb can be limited 
to a particular area, or a set of 
people. As Soviet President 
Brezhnev told Senator Edward 
Kennedy recently, even one 
nuclear bomb dropped by either 
of the Super Powers would 
result in a general nuclear 
exchange, not only foi the Soviet 
Union and*the USA but for 
the entire world. The destruc¬ 
tion would be unlimited, if one 
goes, all go The other view 
is that a nuclear Power can still 
emerge a-» the final winner in 
such a w r ar and need not itself 
suffer destruction, especially 
when it is situated thousands of 
miles away from the area of 
conflict 

Arguments For the view 

1. The power of destruc¬ 
tion of a nuclear weapon is 
unbelievable, and the poison 
unleashed by a bomb is aliyost 
permanent Mr Nikita 
Khrushchev, the former Soviet 
Prime Minister, rightly said* 
“The survivors of a nuclear war 
would envv the dead ’’ The 
manning of human bodies and 
the lasting effects of a bomb 
would indeed be too hornble to 
contemplate The human race 
may in fact be wiped out 

2. Again, wc must remem¬ 
ber that nuclear wejpons have 
spread so fast, and so many 
Powers now possess them, that 
if one Povyer uses them, the 
others arc bound to retaliate. 
An attack will lead to a full- 
scale response, which means that 
the attacker will itself be ruined 
by the counter nyclear attacks 
which wil) bring widespread des¬ 
truction, kill countless pcopleartd 
rinn almost everything within 
the wide rapge of a bomb The 
subsequent fall-out will complete 
the destruction 

3- The estimates’ and cal¬ 
culations. of nuclear, scientists. 
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about the likely damage often go 
wrong. To quote one instance: 
“Castle-Bravo” was described 
as the largest nuclear weapon 
ever detonated by the U S A in 
Bikini in February, 1954 The 
energy it produced was twice 
the expected explosive power 
equivalent of about 8 million 
tons of TNT Its contamina¬ 
tion covered 7,000 sq. miles of 
the Pacific Ocean area Simi¬ 
larly, the actual destructive 
power of nuclear bombs m 
enemy, and m one’s own terri¬ 
tory, cannot be correctly esti¬ 
mated Both Powers will be 
destroyed and there will be few 
survivors because the power and 
destructive capacity of nuclear 
bombs being manufactured these 
days is far greater than that of 
the devices manufactured some 
years ago 

4. The latest researches in 
the consequences of nuclear 
warfare have shown that, apart 
from nuclear fallouts (dangerous 
and dcstructoc in themselves), 
there arc bound tp be serious 
results of detonations on the 


and “losers’* of a nuclear war is 
meaningless because the very 
horror aroused by the bomb is 
almost certain to prevent a war 
of this type. The development 
of nuclear weapons and the 
possibility of retaliation by the 
other Powers if and when a 
nuclear device is used by one 
will act as a deterrent, as it has 
done all these years since the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons 
started As Was the case m 
Cuba in 1962, the very fear of 
n-bombs will bring a war or a 
potential war to an end. 

2. The manufacture of 
nuclear weapons by the various 
Powers may appeal to be a waste 
of time and money and also 
dangerous for peace, but actually 
it is beneficial to humanity be¬ 
cause the sustained atomic 
research helps medicine, genera¬ 
tion of electriuiy, military pro¬ 
gress promotes civilian progress, 
apart, of course, from the known 
benefits of nuclear energy m 
vauous fields 


3. Nuclear research doefl 
not necessarily mean prepara¬ 
tion for a war. Moreover, it 
would be a folly to throw thou¬ 
sands of nuclear scientists and 
others out of job because of the 
fear of widespread dangers The 
progress of humanity should 
not be reversed. 

4. Let it not be said that 
the world ignored Albert 
Einstein's statement that “the 
unleashed power of the atom 
has changed everything, except 
our ways of thinking ” Humanity 
can still save itself by agreements 
on arms control by mutual agree¬ 
ment Again, the frequent nuclear 
tests do pi\e the scientists some 
idea of the destruction which may 
be caused by a bomb and the 
area it will affect Poison gas 
was invented many years ago 
but hardly any nation has used 
it A formal ban on n-boYnbs 
is unnecessary An informal 
ban may be said to be in force 
alieady 


upper o 7 one layer which helps 
protect life on earth from the 
sun’s ultra-violet radiations. 


Beware of Imitation 


Among the othijr dangers are: 
even a one per cent (centigrade) 

drop in temperature would eli- „ . _ . — . w . . 

minate commercial wheat grow- Books on Geieral Knowledge and Master Gmdei 

ing; and blackout of high fre- . . . .... „ . .. 

quency radio communications tO VdllOOS Competitive Examination! 

The encyclopaedia of horrors is 
large indeed 


5. It is also a dangerous 
illusion that anyone can 
“control” or limit a nuclear war. 
No one can be sure that nuclear 
bombs will work strictly as 
planned Moreover, how will a 
nuclear war end 7 Short of 
suicide, who would like to sur¬ 
render after the holocaust? 
There would be no certainty 
that all the weapons have been 
exhausted and none remain to 
cause further annihilation and 
endless environmental damage. 

Arguments Against 

1. All this talk of “winners” 
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Talking Points' 


Fascinating Facts 


Why Docs Hair Crow After the 
Body has Stopped Growing ? 

Certain parts of the body are 
capable ol growing into certain 
definite shapes and si/es and no 
farther, whereas other paits of 
the body ha\c the capacity to 
keep on glowing as long as the 
body iisell is alive. Thus, a 
bone in the leg grows to a cer¬ 
tain si/e and then stops, and 
nothing we can do to it can make 
it grow any larger On the 
other hand, structures which arc 
meant to protect the bodv, such 
as the skin and hair, arc con¬ 
stantly being worn away, and 
arc reproduced as quickly as 
they are lost 


Why Do Things Grow Yellow 
with Age? 

This is a question of the 
production of a particularcolour¬ 
ing matter, or pigment, in this 
case a yellow pigment As a 
matter of fact, it is not every¬ 
thing that becomes yellow with 
age For instance, an o I d 
quarter is not yellow, which 
points to the fact that whether 
the article becomes yellow or not 
depends upon what it is made of 

In the case of a leaf which 
turns yellow m the autumn, 
these colouung matters, or pig¬ 
ments, arc produced by a chemi¬ 
cal change, the green colom mg 
matter splitting up after a long 
time into others, of which yellow 
is one. So most things which 
become yellow as they grow old 
are yellow because of the pro¬ 
duction of a yellow pigment 
from some of the substances 
contained in them, and these 
things will generally be found to 


be composed of vegetable 
matter. 

Why Does Oil Float On The 
Surface of Water? 

It seems very curious at first 
sight that one liquid should be 
able to float on the suifacc of 
another, but if we think care¬ 
fully about it we sec at once that 
whether a thing floats on the 
suiface of watei or not depends 
upon one or two things First 
it depends upon whether it is 
soluble- that is, will dissolve— 
in water or not 

For instance, if we put a 
piece of salt in water it dis¬ 
appears, because the salt is 
soluble in ihe water. If, how¬ 
ever, we put a piece of light 
wood on water it floats there, 
because it is not soluble, and 
therefore remains intact, and 
also because the weight of the 
piece of wood is less than an 
equal piece of water It is much 
the same with oil Oil and fat 
are quite insoluble m water, and 
as the oil is considerably lighter 
than the same bulk of water, it 
floats on the surface 


Mystery about the Brain 

The truth is that, after all 
these years of study, and though 
a whole library of books has 
been written on the subject, we 
still do not really know why 
more people should be left- 
brained than right-brained, 
except in so far as we know that 
the bias of education is partly 
responsible 

This question would be far 
less important if the difference 
between the leading half and 


the led half of the brain were 
only a matter of the comparative 
skill between the two hands, and 
that of course, is what most 
people think, But, really, that 
is far and away the least part 
of the whole matter Within 
the last twenty or thirty years 
we have learned that the ught- 
handed—that is to sav, the left- 
brained—person is not only more 
skilful with the left side of Ins 
brain in the use of his hands, 
but he speaks and vvntes with 
the left side of his biain, he 
reads with it, he follows music 
with it, and left-handed people 
do all these things with the right 
side of their brains 

Let us begin with the case of 
hearing Everything goes to 
prove that, so far as the mere 
hearing of sounds is concerned, 
the two sides ol the biain dre 
quite equal in every healthy 
pet son, but thcie aie ccitain 
kinds of sounds which we call 
language, and they introduce 
another need It is not sufficient 
to hear, we must also under¬ 
stand, for we may hear someone 
speaking in a language without 
understanding it 

Tailpiece 

Scientific Knowledge is 
knowing things like how to nuke 
time go backward by the u c 
method 

Scientific assumption is a 
fact so simple we do not need to 
understand it 

Vacuums consist mostly of 
nothings. 

Breakthroughs are good for 
science but bad for windows. 
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Ideas With Legs 


Woman and Inspiration 


It is commonly believed that 
women .lie the gic.itest souicc ol 
inspnation to men Like so 
many other half-truths, this one 
too has gained currency with¬ 
out anybody ever bothering to 
look at the other side That 
woman is man’s source of ins¬ 
piration is tine of the deeply 
entrenched amorous illusions is 
pioved trom the following 

The illusion would have us 
believe that any man who 
achieves gieatness or amasses 
lortunc, is inspired by a pretty 
subject on two logs Olten this 
pietty subject is his better hall 
This is the theme ol essays, 
books, articles and a lot ol stuff 
that appeals regul.rly in print 
The burden of such writing is 
patently obvioUs. the greatness 
and glory of men rightly belong¬ 
ed to the women behind them 
but she let them have it She 
chose to bask only in their 
reflected glory 

This is further strengthened 
thiough suggestion that when he 
faced the gieatest crisis, he lost 
his confidence in himself but it 
was she who restored it, pump¬ 
ed massive doses of fresh confi¬ 
dence in him and saved him 
fioin utter failure She washed 
his bleeding super ego in her 
compassionate pool of under¬ 
standing and sympathy In 
short, it was she who kept him 
on the trail of success. But for 
her. he would have been a colos¬ 
sal failure 

I have a feeling that this kind 
of thinking appeals more to 
women for obvious reasons 
But men too are willing to take 
big bites of it and feel happy 


Women are happy because they 
think they are the “power 
behind the throne” Such 
thinking really conceals the 
drabness and emptiness ot their 
domestic hie which is stuffed 
with unromantic chores 

The practical ramifications 
of this mythical thinking assume 
the form of suggestions that 
have become golden principles 
of matrimonial conduct The 
wife should never, not even in 
jest, allow him to doubt his own 
superlative greatness and that 
she should keep him in a state 
of perpetual creativity, inspira¬ 
tion and high spu its She must 
not falter m her duty of build¬ 
ing him up She must always 
drench him with a shower of 
compliments and glowing praise 

1 do not doubt that there 
arc women who sustain their 
hubby’s ego, and th.it many 
men seek solace for hurt vanity 
in the tender care and embrace 
of the wife But let us not 
forget that sell-pity, however 
glowing and glossy, is not ins- 
puation. 

The hard fact is that women 
are poweiful goads rather foun¬ 
tains of inspiration. Many men 
who have achieved some sem¬ 
blance of success in some Field 
of activity have achieved it more 
in spite of the wife rather than 
because of herl 

The poor wretch of a man is 
kept on the prod, reminded of 
his own failures and compara¬ 
tive successes of rivals. He is 
the target of carping criticism 
for his inability or disinclination 
to keep up with the Joanscs. I 
may be permitted to alter a say¬ 



ing into behind every success¬ 
ful man is a woman who has 
nothing to weai < 1 may also 
add that this kind of success and 
inspiration has kept countless 
insurance agents in comfort. 

Women (or wives) are no 
great inspircrs because most are 
jealous of husband’s devotion 
to work They look upon work 
as a rival Many think that 
work is his office wife* They 
feel neglected and scold the man 
tor devotion to this imaginary 
rival I hus the bet lei hall turns 
into a bitter half 

Success, creativity and other 
great ventures requue single- 
minded devotion, unlaltcring 
concent!ation a n d unfailing 
endurance These also need 
long periods of serious flunking 
which is a kind of period of 
incubation Now a shrill tongue 
and a sullen biow of the fury m 
the house shatters all illusions. 
She is hardly the kind of source 
of inspnation the hubby is look¬ 
ing for Let ifs recall the sar¬ 
castic but highly suggestive 
words of an authoi who wrote: 

1 dedicate this book to my wife 
without whose absence it could 
never have been written 


Another myth is that a 
beautiful wife is a source of 
inspiration Far from it She 
is a drag, a positive hindrance 
to great cicative ventures. Here 
is what a great writer says, “One 
who marries a scold finds his 
wits sharpened, he that marries 
a sulk finds his gall stimulated. 
And so on thcic is a benefit 
from every misfortune.” 
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Research Notes 

Are you accident prone ? 


Youi aiiswoi to the above 
question could range fi om 
straight yes to no Or, “1 do 
not Know ” In either case, you 
could be wrong Your answer 
coifld be ba ted on mere assump¬ 
tion, not sucnlihc tests But it 
need no longer be so You can 
know whether you arc accident 
pi one or not. 

Scientists have estimated 
that over 20 people are acci¬ 
dent pi one You could fall 
among them I his is a fairly 
large percentage which results 
m many accidents But scien¬ 
tists are also becoming increas¬ 
ingly conscious that they can 
pick the ones who are accident 
prone and dillcrcntiatc them 
irom the rest. How do they do 
it? 

One is a simple but dramatic 
test I he subject is taken to a 
small stage and points to the 
orchestra pit where he Imds bits 
of glass biokcn lvmg all around 
The subject is told that a tall on 
tha.t area could be very danger¬ 
ous At the second stage, the 
subject is taken to a distance of 
say ten 'to liltccu leet away to¬ 
wards the edge, and blindfolded. 
The subject then walks towards 
the edgd One may grope tear¬ 
fully. Or walk boldly. 

What does this show 7 The 
extremely caieful subject is the 
one who giopcs through traffic 
and causes accidents. The bold 
one is the kind who races irres¬ 
pective of signals and crossings. 
The sale one takes some steps 
and then stops feeling whether 
he is going m the right direction 
or wrong Scientists believe 
that the margin of safety is a 
deeply rooted trait that shows 
accident pronencss m the form 


of carelessness Scientists fur¬ 
ther say that tests arc devised 
primarily to pinpoint a subject’s 
margin of safety which may be 
affected by fatigue, strain and 
tension. 

They have devised another 
interesting test In this, the 
subject is gi\cn a button to press 
whenever a light flashes. 
Usually, even the accident prone 
subject responds well at first. 
But then a bell signal is substitut¬ 
ed for the light and then the two 
.ire mixed in a messy way The 
danger signals are speeded up 
Many subjects get nervous, con¬ 
fused and give in frustration 

The third may seem simple 
but is not In this, the subject 
sits lacing a big board on which 
one hundred numbers are scat¬ 
tered i n a haphazard manner The 
subject is asked to point out 
specific ones. According to the 
findings, about 1 % succeeds. 
The accident projit shows one 
trait He tries to look at 
several numbers at a fjme. 

The fouith test is equally 
interesting In this, the subject 
is asked to add long lines of 
ligures in a given tirtie Some 
subjects at once show signs of 
irntution These are, accord¬ 
ing to scientists, the ones who 
react with irritation to signals 
in the home, road etc and cause 
accidents Others do not lose 
concentration They go about 
the task in a cool, calculated 
manner They are the kind 
who observe danger signals, and 
without losing their nerve, 
avert them. 

Scientists lay stress on the 
importance of fatigue in their 
tests. According to them, most 


subjects want tests which are 
short and quick If these arc 
prolonged, the subjects begin to 
react adversely towards t h c 
tedium and boredom This in 
itself helps the scientists in find¬ 
ing out accident pronencss of 
the subjects. 

Besides, finding out accident 
pronencss of the common man 
and the driver, scientists have 
enlarged the area of their ex¬ 
ploration by including pilots 
Peru’s pilots, it was found, were 
more accident puma than those 
in other parts ol the woild 
Scientists put them to various 
tests and gradually succeeded 
in reducing the number ol acci¬ 
dents They are convinced that 
if governments take proper care 
and subject pilots to regular 
and systematic tests, cnntic 
pilots can be eliminated Tins 
can a\crt a lot of human suffer¬ 
ing and huge losses to the 
exchequer 

Scientists, howevci. are con¬ 
vinced that before massive 
results arc obtained, some sort 
of therapy for the accident prone 
would have to be devised The 
task is of gigantic proportions 
Besides, accident proneness is 
an inborn trait. Scientists can 
only find it out but cannot pre¬ 
vent people fiom being born 
with it. 


Goodness 

It u not enough to do good, one 
must do it the nght way. 

John Mobley, On Compromise. 
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Paragraph Writing 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions ui many of the higher- 
grade examinations Thoughts of certam well-known quotations are required 
to be developed into suitable paragraphs Some examples are given below. 


Don’t scald your tongue in 
other people’s broth. 

(English Proverb) 

The monkey m the table lost 
its tail because it tried to remove 
the wedge lixed in the beam by 
the sawyer It had no business 
to do so and therefore paid dearly 
toi it How many peisons have 
got a black e>e because they 
tiled to intervene in quarrels 
which had better been lelt alone 
The Scotsman who enquired ot 
two persons engaged in a brawl 
"Gentlemen, is it a private 
quarrel or I can also enter?” 
Was an imprudent Paul-Pry who 
probably got wiser only altei 
being thrashed for his impu¬ 
dence As a nation we Indians 
embroiled ourselves m the alfair 
ot Tibet and what a big blow we 
received, blow to our might as 
well as prestige The echoes of 
that stunning blow are still ring¬ 
ing in our ears We have plead¬ 
ed altruism but the world has 
failed to comprehend it The 
British coined the phrase Splen¬ 
did Isolation while the Ameri¬ 
cans were happy with their 
Monroe Doctrine. All went 
merry as a marriage-bell till 
these people chose to discon¬ 
tinue tins sublime indifference. 
It was an Austrian Prince who 
was assassinated by a Serb and 
the British might well have shut 
their eyes to the incident But 
instead, they jumped into the 
fray and got such a licking that, 
victory not withstanding, their 
empire shook to its foundations. 
We are such intrusive idiots that 
we try to embrace every one and 
quite often discover a Tartar 


When you feel how depress- 
mgly slowly you climb it is well to 
remember that things take time. 

—Piet Hein (1966) 

, fheie is a stoiy about a 
farmer who sowed the seed and 
next morning pioceeded to the 
field with a sickle in hand I'he 
fool must have ictumcd empty- 
handed, saddei but wisei 'I he 
Lumpsof Allahdinaielound onlj 
in fany tales where palaces can 
come up ovei-nighl, even in the 
twinkling of an eye In actual 
life, scores ol masons and brick- 
layeis, engineers and laboureis 
have to work loi months on 
end, and the building rises inch 
by inch. The pci sou who makes 
a success ot living is the one who 
sees his goal steadily and aims 
for it unswervingly He docs 
not get dis-spiritcd because suc¬ 
cess is not within sight He 
plods on, unwearied and un¬ 
flagging There arc cynics in 
our country who lament that 
thirty-three jears of Indepen¬ 
dence have made us no richer 
than what we were during 
British rule Sixty per cent of 
our people still live below the 
poverty line These Quicklys 
and Speed-ups iorget that out 
industry has been placed on a 
very sound basis and we do not 
now import even a grain of 
wheat and rice We occupy an 
honoured place in the comity of 
nations and even in the Nuclear 
Club A character in Shakes¬ 
peare’s Troilus and Cressida 
has put the matter so beauti¬ 
fully “He that will have a 
cake out of the wheat must tarry 
the grinding, the bolting, the 
leavening, the kneading, the 


making of the cake, the heating 
of the oven and the baking. 
Nay, you must stay the cooling, 
too, or you may chance to bum 
your lips” 

Force is not a remedy. 

—John Bright (1880) 

When Woi Id War I was over, 
the Bntish passed a Rowlatt 
Act loi India to forestall the 
possibility of any political dis¬ 
turbance or icsistancc There 
was resentment all over the 
country A protest meeting 
was held at Jaihanwala Bagh in 
Amritsar The protest was legi¬ 
timate in usmuch as the Act was 
uksomely restrictive and a poor 
icturn tor the unstinted co- 
opciation India had offered to 
the British dunng the World 
War The Bureaucracy, how¬ 
ever, thought otherwise The 
protest was construed as a 
defiance of established autho¬ 
rity in India and therefore must 
be put down with an iron hand. 
Machine-guns rattled and belch¬ 
ed fire When the devil-dance 
was over heaps of dead bodies 
lay all over the ground. The 
bureaucracy gloated over their 
triumph, complacent that they 
had nipped the evil in the bud. 
They little realized that they had 
ignited a fire which would be 
quenched only with the liquida¬ 
tion of the British Empire in 
India Twenty-Eight years 
later the British had to quit, 
lock, stock and barrel. The 
Nazi Fuehrer, Hitler, by sheer * 
force had brought so many 
European countries to their 
knees His bull-dozer had 
(i Contd on page 595) 
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1. India’s Teeming Millions 


Short Essays 


Die inuil Solti hclipschas 
helped the physical scientists to 
pieico tuillia the vul that sur¬ 
rounds the universe At the 
.same time it has enabled the 
Soeial Seientists to diseovei the 
thick sub-stiatum ol religion 
that constitutes .in lnleerul part 
ol the moial and mental make¬ 
up ot India s leemmg Millions 
Singing ciowd-. could be seen 
at the pilgnm C’enties, looking 
loiwaul to the holy dip, chant¬ 
ing maulias, bowing before the 
idols and doling out aims to 
their utmost capacity Leav¬ 
ing out the intelligentsia which 
has bee'll seized and motumoi- 
phosed by the lalionalisin and 
atheism ol the West, Indian 
people, by and large, ate God- 
I'canng and devout, pious and 
charitable II only thev could 
gel a capable and discerning 
IcuLr with whom they could 
identity themsclu s vvlut mirachs 
could iiot suc.li a leadei work* 

Mahatma Gandhi was such 
a le.idci lie had completel\ 
identified hmisell with these 
teeming millions and thev look¬ 
ed to him as slicep look to then 
shepheid With an uncanny 
insight into the spmt ol these 
teeming millions he had tound 
that no programme or policy 
could appeal to them unless it 
had a nucleus ol spmtuil con¬ 
tent Nelliu was edioin i» 
Gnnduiji when he w.ote m his 
Autobiography ‘ And yet India 
with all hei poveitv and degiu- 
dation had courage ol nohilitv 
and greatness about her, and 
though she was met burdened 
with anueni tradition and pie- 
sent miserv and her eyelids 


were a little weary, she had “a 
beauty wi ought out from with¬ 
in upon the flesh, the deposit 
little cell by cell, of strange 
thoughts and fantastic reveries 
and exquisite passions” Behind 
and within her batteied body one 
could still glimpse a majesty ol 
soul It is this majesty of soul 
that asset is itsell every now and 
then It rose to the sui face 
when the loreigneis tried to 
ciush India's spirit She has 
never objected to meeting them 
on equal and iucudly terms 
she has even welcomed them as 
she did m the case ot Pat sect 
and Jews and early Chnstians 
She imb'bed MosLm influence 
without stint but when it was 
sought to crush hei personality, 
she rose to sublime heights and 
the Moslem Lmpire was swept 
away foreigners are amazed 
today at the way we change oui 
governments so peacefully and 
so democratically It is only 
a repetition ot the old process of 
patunt, deep disdain detonating 
tyr.inn, and dashing it to 
smilhueens 

I he"e millions are pool. 
60 ol them live below the 
poveitv lute, even today, more 
than iluiiy years after Inde¬ 
pendence I hey had duven out 
the Butish in the hope that Ram 
Rajva would be established 
Nothing ol the sort happened 
Instead their povertv has been 
aggiavated Signs are not 
l.n.king that they are not going 
to be be tooled by tall promises 
They ate waiting lor some 
Messiah who can do something 
conei etc and tangible and in¬ 
spire confidence 


These millions are illiterate 
Gigantic plans aie mooted to 
tc&ch them the 3 R’s Hundreds 
of crores are allocated tor these 
plans But projiably the over¬ 
all expenditure consumes a bulk 
of the allocations The ntaigin 
ol progress is nominal, if not 
negligible 

These millions live in un¬ 
healthy surroundings 1'or miles 
mound there is no doctor for 
them When an epidemic bleaks 
out they polish like flies We 
have papet-plans galore Drink¬ 
ing water is contemplated lor 
them but it will come to them 
only altei the elections These 
millions arc patient h u in a n 
beings T h e i r capacity lor 
endurance is very great though 
not unlimited The history of 
India bcais testimony to the 
fact that these people have thur 
moments ol doimancy as well as 
eruption It is theieloic a 
warning to the sell-styled leaders 
ot today that they cannot take 
these miliums or their traditional 
patience for granted 'I he latter 
had a potentiality tor bursting 
at the st.inis 

Ilow will it be with kingdoms 
and with kings 

It ith those who shaped hun 
to the thing he is 

When this dumb tenor shall 
use to fudge the world 

After the silence of the 
decades' 
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2. Prohibition—a Fad or Necessity 


Quite a few of us are quick- 
change artists. When Mf 
Morarji Desai was Prime Minis¬ 
ter we were all out for Prohibi¬ 
tion because he was. The States 
vied with one another in enforc¬ 
ing Prohibition because a good 
chunk of the resulting loss would 
be made good by the Centre. 
With his exit our tone and 
temper have changed Prohibi¬ 
tion is looked upon as a fad, a 
non-issue even a nuisance. With 
a rueful countenance we add up 
the losses to our revenue occa¬ 
sioned by this utopian project 
With new wisdom gained we are 
out to banish Prohibition, bell, 
book and candle 

We may do well to have a 
look at our Constitution Pro¬ 
hibition is one of the Directive 
Principles of the Constitution 
Article 47 reads “The State shall 
regard the raising of the level of 
nutrition and the standard of 
living of its people and the 
improvement of public health 
as among its primary duties and, 
in particular, the State shall 
endeavour to bring about prohi¬ 
bition of the consumption, 
except for medicinal purposes 
of intoxicating drinks and of 
drugs which are injurious to 
health” 

It may be noted here that 
the framers of our Constitu¬ 
tion, who were no fools, corre¬ 
lated nutrition as well as public 
health with the policy of prohi¬ 
bition In this correlation they 
foresaw the greatest good of the 
greatest number. A few thou¬ 
sand constituting the fringe of 
this country’s population may 
not be able to do without drink 
and special licences may be 
issued to them There is 
explicit provision for wine to be 
used as medicine But barring 
these exception, the common 
run of our people stand to lose 
heavily by drink. How many 
homes are ruined, what heinous 
crimes are committed, what 


poverty and destitution stems 
from the evil of drink. There are 
houses without windows, gar¬ 
dens without fences, fields with¬ 
out tillage, bams without roofs, 
children without clothing, prin¬ 
ciples, morals or manners. 

As far back as 1743 Lord 
Lonsdale spoke in the House of 
Lords vividly describing the 
havoc caused by drinking: “In 
every part of this great metro¬ 
polis whoever shall pass along 
the streets will find wretches 
stretched upon the pavement, 
insensible and motionless, and 
only removed by the charity of 
passengers from the danger of 
being crushed by carriages or 
trampled by horses or strangled 
with filth in the common sewers 
These liquors not onlv infatuate 
the mind but poison the body, 
they not only fill our streets with 
madness and our prisons with 
criminals but our hospitals with 
cripples Those women who 
rot in this poisonous debauchery 
are quickly disabled from bear¬ 
ing children, or produce children 
diseased from their birth ” 

If this were true of England, 
a cold country, it should be 
truer still of a hot clime like 
ours Statistics can reveal, as 
they have revealed in England, 
that most of the traffic accidents 
are caused bv drivers who are 
under the influence of drink. 

Drink in a moderate measure 
may add to conviviality Wise 
men mingle mirth with wine and 
make of this potion a sedative 
for care and pain. But the 
danger lies in overdoing which 
is often the case. The Japanese 
proverb has it "A man takes a 
drink, then the drink takes a 
drink, and the next drink takes 
the man” The apologists for 
drinking plead that there is not 
much wrong in it but the evil 
lies in excess or intemperance 
It is however a universal obser¬ 
vation that in this case of drink¬ 


ing the movement from modera¬ 
tion to excess is irresistible, even 
inevitable. Every moderate 
drinker could abandon the in¬ 
toxicating cup, if he would; 
every inebriate would if he 
could. 

Prohibition, therefore, is the 
need of the day Our Constitu¬ 
tion has laid it down; the moral 
welfare of our society demands 
it and the poverty of our country 
makes it absolutely necessary. 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

( Contd . from page 593) 

levelled them down to slavery. 
But the weapon of force soon 
gets blunted Often enough it 
recoils as a boomerang The 
indomitable will of England, the 
resources of America and the 
co-operation of democracies 
combined to destroy Hitler who 
preferred to commit suicide 
rather than be captured alive 


All political parties die at last 
of swallowing their own lies. 

—Richard Garnett (1887) 
There is one thing common 
to all politicians and that is 
dishonesty You cannot adopt 
politics as a profession and 
remain honest. In the words of 
H L Mencken a good politician 
is quite as unthinkable as an 
honest burglar However when 
these people constitute them¬ 
selves into a gang, miscalled a 
political party, and tell the same 
political lie as so many carbon 
copies they win some credence 
till such time as they are found 
out. Then another gang comes 
up and the trick is repeated. 
That the politicians are per¬ 
mitted to carry on the same old 
type of disgraceful campaign 
from year to year is as insulting 
to the people as would be a gang 
of thieves coming back to a 
town they had robbed, staging 
a parade and inviting citizens 
to fall in and cheer 
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1. Which numbers should 
go into the unplv spaces'* 

2 , | 13 211 

' 2 , ' 4 1 7 

Dev Ghavrl Vengaarkar 



Slkandar 


122 

3 


Zahear 


2. What is x? 



3. MENTAL--18 
MEAL 13 
MILKMAN * 20 
TITTIVATE =•> 

4. Complete the sequence 

1 7 3 2 6 5 3 —744 

5. There were 15 apples, 
five of them were rotten and 
were thrown awav A boy ate 
seven of them. How many now 
remain? 

6 . Write the number of the 
pair which is different from the 
others (a) strange and re¬ 
markable ( b) singular and ex¬ 


ceptional (<) natuial .old cus¬ 
tomary (</) abnormal and irrc- 
jgular (e) queer and odd 

7. What word is represent¬ 
ed by these dates'* 

6th, 1st, 18th, 9th, 4th. 11th, 
„15th, 20th. 

8. Decode this message 

IOFNZ CVVCEM 

DWODBSDC RMKMPPMU 

9. Where do the hands 
point at E ? 



10. Write the serial num¬ 
ber of the word below which you 
consider nearest in meaning to 
the word in capitals 

(i) TERSE (a) concise ( b ) 
proverbial (c) blunt (.f) poignant 

(u) REND (a) to evoke 
( b) understand (c) present (d) 
tear apart 

(Hi) SKULK- (o) to brood 
(6) flee (c) slink ( d ) limp 

(«■) TEMERITY- (a) rash¬ 
ness (A) fear (r) shyness (d) dis¬ 
cretion 


{i) CANT f («) to slant (A) 
sing ft) bend (e/) military station 

11. Find the word that can 
precede the wmds at the right 



12. Give one word for the 
following meaning ending in 
“ism” 

Regai d for others as a prin¬ 
ciple of action 

13. Complete the follow¬ 
ing words from the given mean¬ 
ings 

(a) G b (convex, hump- 
shaped) 

(b) G s el (to motion 
with the limbs) 

14. What is the plural of 
each of these words'* 

( a ) Focus 

(b) Sphinx 

15. Correct the following 
sentence 

None of the trains this morn¬ 
ing have been on time 

16. Which piece completes 
the jig-saw puzzle “* 
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17. Railway tracks are 
banked on curves, because 

(а) the train may not fall 
•inwards. 

(б) necessary centnpetal 
force may be obtained horn the 
horizontal component ol the 
weight of the tram 

(c) the weight ot the tiain 
may be reduced 

(d) no frictional force may¬ 
be produced between the wheels 
and the track 

18. Mohan has met an 
accident with a bt-cvclist who is 
riding on the wrong side 
Mohan will — 

(а) ask the cyclist politely 
to ride along the correct side 

(б) advise the cyclist to keep 
to the left 

(c) thiash him for not ob¬ 
serving the traffic discipline 

(d) take him to the nearest 
police station and make a 
complaint 

(e) consider indiscipline a 
routine matter and not do any¬ 
thing about it 

19. Sort out the following 
anagrams They a re/were all the 
names of Capitals ol countries 
m Asia. 

Example GAS ION can 
be arranged as SAIGON, capi¬ 
tal of South Vietnam 

(a) AIL MAN (b) I SLAB 
A DAM (c) A BULK (d) ANT 
HERE 


20. Who led the Indian 

women’s cricket team to New 

Zealand and Australia ? 

Answers & Explanations 

1 ~ 3 lT |(The top space indi- 

5 — cates the vowels in 
-— the name as fol¬ 
lows A -1, E -2, l 3. 
and O 4 The bottom 
spate indicates the number 
of consonants inthename ) 

2 87 (In each segment of 
the click the two numbeis 
in the outer ring are added 
and divided by 5 (the com¬ 
mon divisoi indicated in 
the centre tilde) The 
result is enteied in the inner 
ring ) 

3 19 (Add togethei the total 
nurnbei ol strokes that 
make up the letters M 4, 
E 4. N 3, r 2, A 3. 
L 2, K 3 and V 2 ) 

4 5 (There are thiee com¬ 
bined sequences here 
Starting with the first num¬ 
ber, the first sequence is 
I, 2, 3 and 4, the second 
numhei starts the next 
sequence of 7, 6, 5 and 4, 
the thud number starts the 
thud sequence of 3, 5 and 
7) 

5 3 

6 (<) 

7 FARIDkOl (lake the 
dates given and substitute 
for them letters*)! the same 
order hi tju alphabet ) 

8 ENEMY ATTACK EX- 
PECTFD TOMORROW 
(In the first word the let¬ 
ters in the message have 
been advanced one place 
in the alphabet In the 
second word they have 
been advanced two places 
In the third word they have 
been put one place back in 
their alphabetic order In 
the fourth word they have 
been put two places back ) 


9. The hour hand should 
point to 12 and the minute 
hand should point to 2. 
(The hour hand advances 
progressively by I hour, 2 
hours, 3 hours, 4 hours and 
5 hours The minute hand 
advances bv 5 minutes, 10 
minutes, 20 minutes, 40 
minutes and 80 minutes.) 

10 (i) (a), (u) (</), (m) (r), (iv) 

/ (a), (v) (a) 

n AIR 

12 Altruism 

13 (u) Gibbous (b) Gesticulate 

14 (<;) I <ki (/>) Sphinges 

M None of the trains this 
moinmg HAS been on 
time 

16 A 

17 (/>) 

18 (/>) 

19 (a) MANILA, Capital of 
Philippines, ( h ) ISLAMA¬ 
BAD, Capital of Pakistan, 
U) KABUL, Capital of 
Afghanistan, (d) TEHE¬ 
RAN, Capital of Iran 

20 Shanta Rangaswamy 
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B»nklng/Chll and Defence Service 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Look to the answers at the end only after you have yourself solved all 
the questions 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Q. I. Each of the sentences 
below is divided into three parts 
which are numbered 1, 2, 3. A 
mistake occurs in one of the 
parts. Indicate the relevant part 
by its number. 

(a) Whatever money we had 
in our pockets fl) was handed 
over to the Headmaster (2) for 
distribution between the poor 
bovs of the school (3) 

(h) Two persons were killed 

(1) and eight were seriouslv m- 
juied (2) in a clash belwei n 
students and workers (3) 

(r) The ambassador w h o 
came this morning (1) has 
appnscd his government (2) 
with the latest developments on 
the border (3) 

(d) Tagore who was both a 
poet (1) as well as a patriot 
surrendered (2) his kinghthood 
as a protest (3) 

(e) I never remember (1) to 
have borrowed money from him 

(2) even in my dire need (3) 

( f) If vou want to do well 
in the examination (1) you must 
work regularly and hardlv (2) 
and not waste even a single 
minute (3). 

( g) Much as I wished to help 
him (1) he posed as if he were 
completely innocent (2) and 
falsely implicated (3). 

(/i) My grandfather told me 

(1) that he might be orthodox 

(2) but he did not like me going 
to the carnival (3) 


(i) No sooner the circus was 
over (1) than the spectators 
started throwing chairs (2) inside 
the ring causing a lot of damage 

(/) At last they are install¬ 
ing electric light (I) in the main 
streets of the town (2) and not 
before time (3) 

Q- !!■ Indicate the appro¬ 
priate alternative by its number. 

(a) Millions of our country¬ 
men .ire addicted-. 

1 with 

2 r rom 

3 to 

(A) We found the village 
very much changed from what 
it-. 

1. was 

2. had been 

3 is 

(e) This morning my tram 
arrived punctually-. 

1. once 

2. at once 

3. for once 

(d) I always look down the 

Matrimonial Columns before I 
start-the news. 

1. on reading 

2. to read 

3 reading 

(e) The meeting will be held 
in the school hall——permission 
of the Headmaster. 

1 by 

2 with 

3. on 


(/) The years between 1920 

and 1939 were marked- 

wide-spread unemployment. 

1. with 

2. by 

3 for 

(g) She showed me a por¬ 
trait of her-a young woman 

1 mother, when 

2 mother's when 

3 mother as 

(h) Can you recommend me 

a good book-antique fur¬ 

niture. 

1 on 

2 about 

3 lor 

(i) He would not have failed 

in business if he-enough 

money 

I. would have 

2 had 

3. had had 

0) The moment he saw the 
child slip out of its mother’s 
hands he jumped-the river. 

1. in 

2 withm 

3 into 

Q. m. Form two seta of 
compound words one set begin¬ 
ning with under and the other 
with over and insert the appro¬ 
priate words in the gaps below. 

Head-word' A. under. 

1. It has come to light fV t 
he secured the contract in an 
-manner, (dishonest) 

2. The jail authorities 
report that before the convicts 

r 
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escaped they had-the prison 

walls, (worn away the base) 

3. The Speaker-h i s 

words by banging his fist on the 
table, (emphasized) 

4. Most gambling is con¬ 
trolled by the- (gangsters) 

5 Since the baby was 

asleep wc spoke in-so as not 

to disturb it (whispers) 

Head-word B over 

1. The Speaker-the ob¬ 

jection of the Leader of the 
Opposition (rejected) 

2 With tare courage he 

-his assailant and called the 

police (got the better of) 

3. The sky was - -with 
thick clouds when we ser out 
(covered) 

4 He has giowti \eiy un¬ 
popular because ol lus -atti¬ 

tude towaids h i s tumors 
(dirogant) 

5 Did you'pmp.iseh leave 
the door unlocked or was it an 
-. (omission) 

Q. IV. Point out the sen¬ 
tence or sentences : n which the 
head-word has been correctly 
used. 

(a) illusion 

1 Milton's poetrv is lull 
of biblical illusions 

2 Mirage is caused by 
optical illusion 

3 ft he thinks that he will 
get a quick promotion he is 
labouring undei an illusion 

( b) credulous 

1 The story you have told 
me does not appear to be cre¬ 
dulous 

2 Villagers are mostly cre¬ 
dulous and are fleeced by the 
money-lenders 

3. The musical perfor¬ 
mance that he gave was highly 
credulous. 

(c) suppress 

1. The day he seized power 
he decided to suppress all criti¬ 
cism. 


2. He looked very much 
suppressed when the election 
results were announced. 

3. I could not suppress my 
laughter when he made this silly 
remark. 

(d) eligible 

I. Your handwriting being 
eligible, you cannot expect high 
marks 

2 Those who have entered 
the country by eligible means 
will be driven out 

3 Only those who know 
shorthand well are eligible for 
the post 

(?) judicial 

1 His ^election ol books 
was highly judu ml 

2 The Government mdel¬ 
ed a judicial inquiry into the 
police hung 

3 This mailt* is wholly the 
piciogalivc ol the Jhtsident and 
therefore nori-judiual 

Q V. Read llic following 
passage carciully and answer the 
questions given at the end. 

iiowcvk.1. Mom our point ol 
\u.w alls well that ends wJl 
We won tile race But how is 
our trade wiiji Gemianv to be 
iesto r od ’ Out pmnilivc say 
that thi s do nol wain it to be 
restored 1 J.i. will n>*v«_• >Jnkc 
hands a it li a Ilia is long a, ihev 
live I hcv »\ill Hi \11 nuy Mom 
hint oi svli lo him In olhu 
words, ihiA havi not sense 
enough to iiiidusiaud moilun 
civilization In (lie vu\ satin 
breath with winch thev gasp 
out these lollies, they deelaic 
that Germany must be made to 
pay for the war, and the Peace 
Treaty has alieadv imposed on 
the vanquished a colossal tri¬ 
bute How is that tribute to 
be paid il German industry is 
ruined and German labour is 
starving 9 Granted that the 
Germans are to be our slaves 
for the next fifty years, must not 
slaves be fed as well as beaten 9 
There is nothing to be got out of 


beating them except labour, and 
how can they labour if they arc 
not fed? Stick is not a very 
productive diet, is it? The 
tribute can be paid only if 
Germany buys things from us 
at more than cost price, and 
sells things to us at less than cost 
puce until her ransom is paid. 
There is no other way in which 
it can be done under existing 
European conditions That 
means that Get man pioduction 
must continue side-by-side with 
Hiitish production il wc are 
to have ijie spoil ol victoiy, 
Gentian industiy must be rcs- 
toied, Geiman laboui must be 
fed Ih.it is why, in staiving 
the' Geiiiuns, we are biting our 
noses to spite our laces If 
oui voiigcjiise-mongcis cannot 
dome by spiritual intuition that 
we ate members one of .mother, 
they will have it tubbed into 
them most uns\ mpathcucally 
and uiieoinloilably by the hard 
tact that there will be no business 
doing m m.mv ol their own 
trades until Gviman demand 
revives, dial is, until Germany 
I-, producing enough to pay more 
than enough l< >r Biitish goods 
- George Bernard Shaw (1919) 

q. I. SJiaw ulks ol two 
points ol view anout Biitish 
tiade with Gemianv Om sup- 
poils eompkle stoppage and the 
other siippiai> icvival Oi 
wjiosi side is Ml iw * 

q.v£ Who ue tin piim'- 
tives ’ 

(a) Hun, 

(/>) Geinian, 

(() those IJimdieis who 
favour stoppage ol all 
trade w'lth Goimany 

q t WImi i, the contra¬ 
diction m t n e attitude of 
vengeance-mongers 9 

q. 4. Which is the kev- 
scntcncc in the passage 9 

(a) All’s well that end, well 
(h) Germany must he made 
to pay foi the Wai 
(c) G e r m a n production 
must continue side-by- 
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side with British pro¬ 
duction 

q. 5. Which ot the follow¬ 
ing do you regard as the most 
appropriate title? 

(a) Need for crushing Ger¬ 
many 

(b) Enlightened S e I f - 
interest 

(c) Forgiveness nobler than 
revuige 

q. 6. Bung out the mean¬ 
ing ol the lines. 

(a) We won the race 

( b ) Stick is not a very pio- 
ductive diet 

(/) We aie meinbeis one ol 
another 

(i/) In stai vmg the Germans 
wc aie biting oui noses 
to spite oui laces 

Q. VI. Winch do you think 
Is the most logical interpretation 
of the proverb given. 

(a) A tiee is known by the 
ft uit it bears 

1 A man is judged I tom 
his deeds 

2 Only a lool would look 
lor apples on a tig tree 

3 LI the liuit is billet, the 
tiee is to be hewn down 
and used as tuel 

(b) Set a thief to catch a 
thief 

1 Only a thief knows 
where thieves reside 

2 A Specialist should be 
consulted for any prob¬ 
lem 

3. There is nothing wrong 
in employing a criminal 
if he can help justice 

(c ) Beauty is only skin-deep. 

1. Most women’s faces 
aie painted 

2. Whatever the colour of 
the skin all women are 
sisters 

3. Character is more im¬ 
portant than outward 
appearance 


(d) Those who live m glass 
houses should not cast stones 
at others. 

1. Lest these stones should 
break their own glass 
panes 

2. Others will do like¬ 
wise and do lot of 
damage 

3. L o o k to your own 
Laulls before criticising 
others / 

(e) An apple a day keeps the 
doctor away 

1 An apple is perfect diet 

2 Good lood is better 
than medicine 

3 3 he doctor cannot be 
expected to be satisfied 
with .in apple a day 


Answers 
(Question I) 


Ko) 

3 

among, not between 

Kb) 

2 

and eight seriously 
injuicd 

(0 

3 

ol the latent develop¬ 
ments 

(d) 

T 

and, not as well ds 

Kc) 

l 

L remember never 

KJ) 

2 

Hard, not hardly 

(. 8) 

3 

and had been falsely 
implicated 

00 

3 

like my going 

(0 

1 

was the circus over 

(/) 

3 

and not before its time 
(Question II) 

(a) 

3 

(b) 2 

Kc) 

3 

(d) 3 

(e) 

2 

(O 2 

is) 

3 

(/!) 2 

(0 

3 

0) 3 

(Question III) 

A 


1 

underhand 


T 

undermined 


3 

underscored 


4 

underworld 


5 undertones 


B 

9 

1 overruled 
2. overpowered 

3 overcast 

4 overbearing 
5. oversight 


(Question IV) 

(a) 2 (b) 2 

(c) 1 (d) 3 

(e) 2 

(Question V) 

q. 1. Shaw advocates restora¬ 
tion (revival) of trade. 

q. 2. (c) 

q. 3. On the one hand these 
people want to starve 
Germany to extinction 
and on *the other they 
want full reparations from 
that country. How can 
a starving Germany pay 
so much money, unless 
her workers are properly 
fed and produce goods. 

q. 4. (r) 

q. 5. ( b) 

q. 6. (a) In the world war 
which lasted four 
jear.s ultimately Eng¬ 
land won. 

(b) England may crush 
Germany but thereby 
it will jeopardize all 
chances of recoveung 
icpa rat ions 

(c) As C hnstians we 
should realize that we 
aie children of the 
same Father 

(</)In starving the Ger¬ 
mans v'e shall be 
harming our own inte¬ 
rests 

(Question VI) 

(d) 1 (b) 3 

(c) 3 (d) 3 

(e) 2 

Learning 

Learning gives us a fuller con¬ 
viction of the imperfections of our 
nature, which one would think, 
might dispose us to modesty, for th£ 
m o r e a man knows, the more he 
discovers his ignorance. 

—Jeremy Collier. 
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ttmUng/Clril and Defence Service 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

GESTURAL STUDIES 

The latest pattern of written papers in the competitive examinations for 
recruitment m Bankuig, Civil and Defence Services is based on Objective-Type 
Tests 

Answers are given at the end of this feature Look to the answers only 
after you have yourself solved all the questions 
Work as fast and as carefully as you can 


Tick mark the correct choice. 
More than one choice can be 
correct. 

1 Sunil Gava>kar, loimei 
cricket captain, has been 
honoured in 1980 with 

(a) P<»dmj Shn 

(b) Padma Bhushan 

(c) Padma Vibhushan 

2 The thud UNIDO Con¬ 
ference was held m January 19X0 
at: 

(a) New York 

(b) Geneva 

(t) New Delhi 

3 Which of the following 
State Assemblies were dissolved 
on Februaiy 17, 1980 

(a) Tamil Nadu 

(b) Gujarat 

> (r) Haryana 

(d) West Bengal 

(e) Maharashtra 

4. The visible yellow, lace 
of the sun is called: 

(a) Corona 

( b ) Photosphere 

(c) Ionosphere 

id) Stratosphere . 

5. The man who measured 
tho circumference of the earth 
for the first time wa^ 

(a) Newton 

(b) Eratosthenes 

(c) Aryabhata 

(d) Bana 


6 Uranus icvolves lound 
the sun in 

(a) 84 yeais 
(/>) 29 5 yeais 
(r) 86 yeais 

(d) 248 years 

7 Hie sun’s energy is 
tailed 

(a) isolation 

(b) involution 

(<) phototropism 

8 On earth surtacc the 
atmospheic pressure is about* 

(a) 20 kg pci sq cm 
(/;) 7 kg per six sq cm 
(<) 20 kg pu six sq cm 
(</) 8 ha per sq cm 

9 The clouds which are 
like a d.r.k guy sheet extending 
Irom one side of the horizon to 
otlur and have unilorm base are 
tailed 

(a) Cumulus clouds 
(h) Cirrui clmitls 
(t) Nimbus clouds 

(d) Stratus clouds 

10 W h e n invisible water 
vapour changes into water, it is 
known as 

(a) couden-ution 
(h) saturation 

(c) evaporation 

II. The innermost layer of 
the caith is called 

(a) lithosphere 

(b) mesosphere 

(c) cone 


12 A cytlone represents a 
position ol atmosphere in which: 

(ci) there is high pi Assure 
in the centre and low 
pressure around 

(/>) there is low pressure all 
around 

(<) there is low piessurc in 
the centre and high 
pressure around 

13 Vei khoyunsk, which is 
the coldest plate in (he world, 
is situated in 

(a) Greenland 
(h) Alaska 

(O Siberia (USSR) 

14 The sledges of the Eski¬ 
mos are driven by dogs known 
as 

(a) Alsatians 

( b ) Huskies 
(<) Buldogs 

13 The Prairie regions are 
lands of. 

(a) dense population 

(b) moderate population 
(r) sparse population 

16. Olive and cork-oak grow 
in* 

(a) Mediterranean type 
icgmns 

(b) Siberian type regions 

(c) Equatorial type regions 

17 The most northcrnly 
city in the world is: 

(a) Verkhoyansk 
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(ft) Murmansk 
(c) Fairbanks 

IS. Rucks formed by the 
solidification of magma arc 
called; 

(а) sedimentary rocks 

(б) igneous rocks 

(c) metamorplue rocks 

19 The hrsl person to float 
in space was. 

(a) Alexei Leonov 
{b) bdward White 

(c) Yuri Gagarin 

(d) Neil Armstrong 

20 Which was the lirst un¬ 
manned moon-buggy to explore 
surlace o! the moon: 

(a) Lunokhod-1 
(ft) Surveyor-3 
(<) Lunik-II 

21^ The first spaceship which 
carried man on the moon was 

(a) Sputmk-1 

( b) Apollo-11 

(c) Pioneer-1 

22. A small waterfall or a 
series of falls resembling steps is 
called: 

(a) Carse 
(ft) Cascade 
(c) Canyon 

23 The first human being 
to set toot on the inoon was 
(a) Yuii Gagaun 
lb) Neil Armstrong 
(c) Edwin Aldnn 

24. A narrow coastal inlet is 
known as; 

(a) creek 
{b) creole 
(c) crevasse 

25. The weight of a man at 
the surface of the moon will be 
only about one-sixth of his 
weight on the earth because. 

(a) Moon is very far off 
from earth 

(ft) Moon has no atmos¬ 
phere 

(c) The gravity of moon is 
about that much less 
(one-sixth as compared 
to that ot the earth) 


26. jSambhar is a/an: 

(a) Atomic Power Station 

(ft) Salt Lake 

(c) Coal mining centre 

27 Pokhran Range is: 

(a) a mountain range in the 
Himalayas 

(ft) the place where soldiers 
arc given training 

(c) India's atomic test site 
in Rajasthan 

28 Central Fuel Research 
Institute is located. in: 

(а) Imphal 

(б) Jealgora 
(r) Jabalpur 

(d) Anklcshwar 

29 Buland Darwa / a is 
located in 

(a) Agia 
(ft) Delhi 
(r) 1 alchpui Sikn 

30 liaroda, which is one ol 
the chid towns of Guj.uat State, 
is known for 

(a) A in bei Palace 
(ft) llawa Mahal 

(c) L.IXH 1 I Vilas Palace 

31 i he tomb of K.hwaja 
Mtun-ud-Din Chisti is situated 
in. 

(a) Ady.ir 
(ft) Agra 
(v) Delhi 

(d) Ajmer 

32 Dundee is the centre ot 
linen and jute manufacture in 

(a) Bangladesh 
(ft) Thailand 
(c) Scotland 
{d) Congo 

33. Buckingham Palace is 
located in- 
(a) Berlin 
(ft) Rome 
(c) London 
id) Leningrad 

34 The headquarters of 
I A E.A. (International Atomic 
Energy Agency) is in: 

(a) Vienna (Austria) 

(b) Florida (USA) 

(c) Virginia (USA) 

Id) Nicosia ( Cyprus ) 


35. Kimberly, situated* In 
Kalahari Desert, is the biggest: 

(a) gold m a r k e t of the 
world 

(ft) diamond market of the 
world 

(c) uranium market of the 
world 

(d) oil market ol the world 

36 Havana, the capital of 
Cuba, is a: 

(a) choclatc manufacturing 
centre 

(ft) c i g a r manufacturing 
centre 

(0 rubber manufacturing 
centre 

37 Corsica is an island in 
the Mediterranean sea wheic 

(a) llitlu was boin 
(ft) Napoleon was born 
(<) H 11 1 c i is believed to 
have fled 

38 A\ i in Burma is famous 
tor 

( a) oil wells 
(ft) teak wood 
(c) many pagodas now in 
i uins 

39. Who was known as the 
/ udy of the Lamp l 

(o) Joan of Arc 
(ft) Annie Be ant 
(O I loiencc Nightingale 

40 In wli'ih field did 
1 pstem distinguish himself? 

(u) Painting 
(ft) Sculpture 
(<) Music 

41 lhe name “Bard ol 
Avon” is attributed to 

(u) Shakespeare 
(ft) Milton 
(c) Johnson 

42 Norwaj is known a 1 *: 

(ti) Land ol the morning 

calm 

(ft) Land of the Midnight 
Sun 

(c) Land of Thunderbolt 

43 Zimbabwe is the new 
name of: 
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(a) Namibia 
(A) Zambia 
(c) Rhodesia 

44. “Bulls and Bears' 
terms used m: 

(a) Bull fights 
(A) Politics 
(c) Stock Exchange 

45 Flag flowing at half 
mast signify. 

(a) sign of piotest 

( b ) sign of mourning 

(c) sign of peace 

46 Cod is a 

(a) singing bird 

(A) large snake 

(c) a well-known food fish 

47 The tallest of the exist¬ 
ing animals is. 

(a) Elephant 
- ( b) Camel 
(c) GiialTe 

48 7lie Japanese art of 
flower airaiigeiiicnt is known as 

(a) Iktbana 
(A) Soyonara 
(c) Chiysanthana 

Red liglit is a traffic sign 
for: 

(a) emeiguicy 
(h) stop 
(r) danger 

50 Whk h country exploded 
its first nuclear device under¬ 
ground 

(a) Britain 

(b) USSR 
(r)USA 

The questions given below are 
in the form of statements each of 
which has three alternative forms. 
Evety alternative is true You 
have to choose which is the truest 
for you. 

(Such questions are meant to 
test the type of person one is ) 

Note: —It is not a question 
of the answer being right or 
wrong, or good or bad It only 
serves as a guide to the sort of 
person you are The evaluation 
in the answers given at the end 
Is done as 0, 1, 2 


31. I made every effort to 
win the competition because: 

(a) I needed the prize- 
money 

(b) My wife wanted me to 
U) I like winning 

52 People often tell jokes 
at dinner party because they: 

fn) are in a good humour 

(b) find the company bor¬ 
ing 

(0 like the sound of their 
own voices 

53 To make other people 
accept one’s opinion is some¬ 
times 

(a) difficult 

(A) a necessity 

fO a sign of bigotry 

54 I have been asked to a 
fancy dicss party on the 8th* 

(a) I can hardly wait for 
the day 

( b ) 1 suppose I shall have 

to go 

( c ) wild horses won’t drag 
me thcie 

55 Y* u lute being contra¬ 
dicted hciaua. \on aro‘o 

(a) >onsitiu 

(A) honest in your views 
(i) sure you are right 

56 Much ot the world’s 
misery comes from 

(of the dcsirt for power 
(/>) callousness 
(i) quaricl omeiiess 

57 The best way of judging 
an officer is by his men’s 

(a) discipline 
( h ) industry 
(r) wellarc 

58 To get oil in the world, 
if often helps to be 

(а) well-dressed 

(б) even-tempered 
(r) accommodating 

59 Giving up smoking is 
simply a question of 

(a) will-power 


(A) whether you really want 
to or not 

(c) keeping away from peo¬ 
ple who smoke 

60 In my dream, I was 
sitting on the king’s right and I 
remember feeling: 

(a) dreadfully embarrassed 
(A) a sense of constraint 
(<) very thrilled 

61 The first thing he did 
after he had won the sweeps¬ 
take was U> - 

(a) tell his boss exactly 
what he thought of him 

(b) go out and buy his wife 
a diamond ring 

(r) take the money straight 
to the bank 

62 When he was at the Uni¬ 
versity he used to dress - 

(a) as warmly as possible 
(A) extravagantly 

(c) according to the regu¬ 
lation 

63. She needs the sort of 
husband who would: 

(a) keep her in order 
(A) treat her with respect 
(c) let her have her own 
way 

64 Little men often - 
(a) talk too much 

(A) marry women taller 
than themselves 

(() have a sense of inferio¬ 
rity 

65 If someone bawls you 
out, you should 

(a) stand up for yourself 
(A) try to ignore it 
(0 ask yourself what you 
have done to deserve it 

ANSWERS 

1 (A) 2 (c) 

3 (a),(b) and (e) 4 (A) 

5 (A) 6 (a) 

7 (A) 8 (A) 

9 ( d ) 10 (a) 

11 (c) 12 (r) 

(ConId on page 606) 
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Banking'Civil and Defence Servic e 
Kxaminations and fur Medical Colleg e 
Admission Tests 


Objective-Type Tests 

EVERYDAY 80IBN0E 

Look to the answers at the end only after you have yourself sohed all 
the quest Ion v 

Work as fast and as carefully as you ion 


Tick-mark the correct answer 
oat of the choices given. 

1. The metal that is extract¬ 
ed from sea water as an indus¬ 
trial operation is: 

(a) calcium 

(b) bromine 

(c) magnesium 

(d) chlorine 

2 Of the following hydro¬ 
carbons, the substance that is not 
a mixture is: 

(a) gasoline 

( b ) natural gas 

(c) coal 

(d) marsh gas 

3 Ol the following, the 
only metal used in pure form 
on a large scale is: 

(a) iron 

( b ) aluminium 
(r) copper 
(ef) /me 

4 The percentage by 
weight of copper in copper wire 
used to conduct electric current 
should be: 

(a) about 90 
{b) about 95 
(<) about 98 
((f) at least 99 8 

5 Argon is used in electric 
light bulbs because it: 

(a) glows when the current 
is turned on 

(i b ) is a good electrical 
conductor 

(c) slows down the evapo¬ 


ration ol the hot hl.i- 
ment 

(d) prevents overheating 
of the glass bulb 

6 In a near-sighted eye. 
(o) the optic nerve is dcfec- 
ti\e 

(b) the principal focus is m 
front of the retina 

(t) the principal focus is 
behind the retina 
(d) tnc eye ball is too short 

7. Force has the same units 
us: 

(a) effort 

( b ) work 

(c) power 

(d) efficiency 

8 Credit for the construc¬ 
tion of the first jet plane goes to 

(a) the Wright brothers 
C b) Whittle 

(c) Diesel 

(d) Newcomen 

9 Tungsten wire is used 
m an clcctuc lamp because 

(a) it is an clement 

(b) it has a lugh resistance 
(<) it has an unusually high 

melting point 
(d) it is long and thin 
10. Light is made up of. 

(a) waves 

(b) particles 

(c) rays 

(d) waves that sometimes 
act as particles 


11 Seedless grape fruit are 
usually piopagatcd by 

(a) bulbs 

(b) grafting 

(c) pollination 

(d) cuttings 

12 In which part of the 
flower docs fertilisation take 
place 7 

(a) ovule 

(b) pollen grain 

(c) stamen 

(d) style 

13 Which plant crop would 
be most likely to deplete the soil 
of its nitrates? 

(а) clover 

(h) corn 

(c) alfalfa 

(</) soyabeans 

14 The nutritional relation¬ 
ship between mushrooms and 
humus is known as' 

(o) parasitism 

(б) sapiophytism 

(r) symbiosis 

(d) synthesis 

15 Which plants, when pre¬ 
sent in laige numbers, are most 
likely to cause a lake gradually 
to become filled in? 

(a) lichens 

( b ) clodea 

(c) duckweed 

(d) water lilies 

16. Vitamins are carried to 
all parts of the body mainly by 
the. 
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(a) haemoglobin 
(ft) plasma 

(c) platelets 

(d) fibrinogen 

17. Voluntary responses to 
any external stimulus arc con¬ 
trolled by the: 

(a) cerebellum 
(ft) cerebrum 

(c) medulla 
id) spinal cord 

18 Which heart chamber 
has the thickest wall'’ 

(a) left auricle 
ib) left ventricle 
(r) right auucle 

(d ) light vcntriJc 

19 A disease caused by a 
Fungus is. 

(a) hookworm 
(h) ling worm 

(c) trichinosis 

(d) the common cold 

20 The active ingredient o 1 
the Saik Vaccine 1 or poliomye¬ 
litis is: 

(a) an antibody 
ib) dead polio virus 
(r) gamma globulin 
(d) living polio virus 

21 The reac<ions taking 
place within the interior of the 
sun involves the nuclei of atoms 
fusing together due to the: 

(a) extremely high pres¬ 
sures 

(b) extremely high tempera¬ 
tures and extremely 
high pressures 

(r) presence of radioactive 
materials 

(d) explosions occurring 
within the sun 

22 Our galaxy belongs to a 
cluster of galaxie-* called the 
Local Group which consists of 
our galaxy and: 

(a) three others 
ib) eleven others 

(c) seventeen others 

(d) twenty-one others 

23 To record many things 
for later study most optical tele¬ 
scopes use: 


(a) large lenses 
(ft) large mirrors 

(c) cameras 

(d) light filters 

24 Stars whose light 
appears to pulsate m a cyUic 
manner are called* 

(a) nebulas 
(ft) variable stars 

(c) double stars 

(d) star clusters 

25 The length of time a 
star can exist seems to be deter¬ 
mined mainly by: 

(a) where it is formed 
(ft) its colour 
(<) the amount ofhydrogen 
it starts with 

(d) the amount of helium 
it contains at birth 

Increases; Decreases; 
Remains the same 

26 When some detergent 
is added to water, the surface 
tension of the solution: 

(a) decreases 
(ft) increases 
(c) remains the same 

27 As the temperature of 
ethyl alcohol decreases, its 
vapour pressure 

(a) decreases 
(ft) increases 
(<) remains the same 

28 If a catalyst is introduc¬ 
ed into a chemical system, the 
heat of tl c reaction 

(«) increases 
(ft) decreases 
(<) remains the same 

29 When an atom of sodium 
becomes an ion, its radius: 

(a) increases 
(ft) decreases 
( c ) remains the same 

30 When iron rusts, its 
weight • 

(a) increases 
(ft) decreases 
(c) remains the same 

Explain 

31 How do the colours of a 
soap bubble originate? 


32. How do sun glasses of 
Polaroid reduce the glare of 
bright sunlight? 

33. How do you explain 
(a) the presence of a charge on a 
rubber rod after it has been 
rubbed with fur (ft) the charge 
remaining on the fur? 

34 Why are the tips of 
lightning rods shaped into sharp 
points? 

35. What is the appearance 
of a red dress in a closed room 
illuminated only by green light? 

%J&6 True-False Tests 

Directions: Indicate whether 
each of the following state¬ 
ments is true or false If the 
statement is false supply the 
word or words which must be 
substituted for the term In 
italus to make it correct . 

(a) A temperature of—40°C 
is equivalent to — 40°F. 

(ft) When a beam of white 
light passes through a glass 
prism, the violet rays are bent 
more than the red rays. 

(c) An eclipse of the moon 
results when the moon passes 
between the sun and the earth. 

(d) The property of sound 
that enables you to distinguish 
one tone from another tone of 
the same pitch and loudness is 
amplitude 

(?) When shooting at an 
object immersed in water, you 
should aim at a point higher 
than the point where the object 
appears to be 

Fill in the blanks 
37 (a) The living part of 

a cell that surrounds the cyto¬ 
plasm is called the- 

(ft) The life function, irri¬ 
tability, enables all cells to res¬ 
pond to- 

(c) A group of tissues work- 
ing together to carry on a specific 
function is called a(n)——. 

(d) The catalyst needed by a 

green plant for carrying on 
photosynthesis is called-. 
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(0 The structure in the para- 
mecium which corresponds m 
function to the stomach in higher 
animal s is the -. 

Test your knowledge 

38 The splitting of an 
atom of uranium, as in an atomic 
bomb or a nuclear reactor is 
called 1 Two new 2 
arc formed with a loss of 3 
which is changed into 4 . 

The combination of two light 
elements to form a heavier one 
is called _5 It occurs in the 

_fi bomb Explosion of nuclear 

weapons above the ground is 
accompanied by radioactive 
dust, called ? which is releas¬ 
ed into the atmosphere. Theie 
are subatomic particles other 
than the electron, proton, and 
neutron The first one to be 
discovered was the 8 which 
Is the 9 of the electron When 
these two partic les react together 
10 takes place 

Scientific Abbreviations and 
Vocabulary 

39. (u) R Q. (6) amu (c) 
CTR ( d) quarantine (e) quasar 
(/) radiosonde. 

Answers 


1. 

(0 

2 

on 

3 

(c) 

4 

on 

5 

(0 

6 

(b) 

7 

00 

8 

(a) 

9. 

(b) 

10 

on 

11. 

(b) 

12 

00 

13 

(b) 

14 

(b) 

15 

(d) 

16 

(h) 

17 

(b) 

18 

(b) 

19 

(b) 

20 

(h) 

21 

(b) 

22 

0) 

23. 

(c) 

24 

(b) 

25. 

(0 

26 

(a) 

27. 

00 

28 

0) 

29 

(10 

30 

(a) 


31 The 

thin 

s o a 

shows a varying 

palt 


film 
i of 

colours when viewed by reflected 
white light This phenomenon 
is due to interference of light 
reflected from the two surfaces 
of the film. The phenomenon 
of interference results in loss of 
certain wavelengths in some 


areas and reinforcement of other 
wavelengths in other areas. 

32 Tin s is due to selective 
absorption of light by certain 
crystalline substances which 
transmit light in one plane of 
polarisation and absorb light in 
other polarisation planes Pola¬ 
roid sheets made by imbedding 
these crystals in cellulose him 
possess the property of selective 
transmission of light 

33 (a) Some electrons are 
transferred from the fur to the 
rubber rod leaving the rod with 
an excess of electrons and thus 
negatively charged 

(/>) The fur is positively 
charged due to a deficiency ot 
electrons. 

34 The intensity of the 
electric field is increased by 
decreasing the radius of eurva- 
vature at the tip This results 
in a very high potential gradient 
fiom a relatively small charge, 
thus ionising the air and blccd- 
dmg ofT the charge. This pre¬ 
vents damage to the building 

35 Black The cloth ab¬ 
sorbs all colours except red and 
reflects only red light The 
green light is thus absorbed and 
no light is reflected. 

36 (a) True 


37 


(b) True 

(c ) False Sun 

(d) False Quality 

(e) False Lower 

(a) cell membrane 

(b) stimuli 
(O organ 

(d) chlorophyll 

(c) food vacuole 


38 


1 

fission 

2 

atoms 

3 

mass 

4 

oneigy 

5 

fuyon 

6 

hydrogen 

7 

fallout 

8 

positron 

9 

antipart ldo 

10 

annihilation 

(a) Rcspnatory Qi 


39 
tient 

(/>) Atomic Mass Unit 

(<) Controlled Ther¬ 
monuclear Reactions 

(d) Compulsory res¬ 
trictions placed on a person, 
plant, or animal because of the 
dangei of spreading contagious 
diseases 

(e) an incandescent 
celestial body that gives ofF both 
visible light and radio waves 

( f) a device used to 
record weather information high 
in the atmosphere 


Objective-Type Tests—General Studies 

(Contd from page 603) 


13 

(0 

14 

(b) 

47 

(0 

48 

(a) 

15 

00 

16 

(a) 

49 

(b) 

50 

(a) 

17 

OO 

18 

(b) 

51 

00 o, 

(b) 1. 

(c) 2 

19 

(a) 

20 

(a) 

52 

(a) 2, 

(b) 1, 

(O0 

21 

(b) 

22. 

( b ) 

53 

(a) 1. 

(h) 2, 

(0 0 

23 

(b) 

24 

(a) 

54 

(a) 2, 

( b ) I, 

(OO 

25 

0) 

26 

(b) 

55 

(a) 0, 

00 1, 

(0 2 

27 

(O 

28 

(b) 

56 

(a) 2, 

(b) 0, 

(01 

29 

0) 

30 

(0 

57 

(a) 2. 

( b ) 1, 

(0 0 

31 

(d) 

32 

(0 

58 

(a) 2, 

(b) 1, 

(0 0 

33 

( e) 

34 

(a) 

59 

(a) 2, 

(b) 1, 

(0 0 

35 

(b) 

36 

(6) 

60 

(a) 0, 

(6)1, 

(0 2 

37 

00 

38 

(c) 

61 

(a) 2, 

(b) 0, 

(01 

39 

(c) 

40 

(b) 

62 

(a) 1, 

(6)2, 

(0 0 

41 

(a) 

42 

(b) 

63 

(a) 2. 

(b) 1. 

(0 0 

43 

(O 

44 

(0 

64 

(a) 2, 

(6)1. 

(0 0 

45 

(b) 

46 

(0 

65. 

(a) 2, 

(6)1, 

(0 0 
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Q. What are the Inter¬ 
governmental Agencies of the 
U.N.O.? For what purpose 
these agencies have been set up? 
Name any seven such agencies 
and their functions. Mention 
headquarters of each. 

Ans. There are eleven 
Inter-governmental agenues ol 
the UNO These are indepen¬ 
dent organisations made up of 
nations who work, together, 
through these agencies, in speci¬ 
fic fields Their wck is co¬ 
ordinated with the U.N through 
the Economic and Social 
Council 

International Labour Organi¬ 
sation (I.L.O.): Its objects are 
(1) to improve laboui condi¬ 
tions, (2) to raise standaid of 
living ol the people, and (3) to 
improve social and economic 
stability through the joint efiorts 
of government, management and 
labour Headquarters. Geneva 

Food and Agriculture Orga¬ 
nisation (F.A.O.): It aims at 

(1) improving the world’s food 
supply by devising wayff of pre¬ 
venting both shortage and sur¬ 
plus of agricultural commodities, 

(2) controlling pest infestation 
ol stored grains and animal 
diseases, (3) providing seeds of 
improved varieties of crops of 
all kinds Headquarters: Rome 

United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organi¬ 
sation (UNESCO): Its objects 


arc (I) (o promote peace and 
security in the world through 
education, science and cultuic, 
(2) to broaden the base ol edu¬ 
cation. so tint opportunities lor 
going to school will be available 
to all people in even countiy, 
in order to wipe out illiteracy 
and to raise educational stan¬ 
dards throughout II e a d - 
quarters. Paris. 

World Health Organisation 
(W.H.O.): Its objective is the 
attainment by all peoples of the 
highest possible standard of 
health Headquarters Geneva 

International Bank for Re¬ 
construction and Development 
(IBRD) (WORLD BANK): Its 
purpose is to lend money to re¬ 
build wai-lorn areas and to 
develop under-developed areas. 
Headquarters Washington 

International Finance Cor¬ 
poration (l.F.C ): It is affiliated 
with the Intel national Bank It 
is meant lor promoting econo¬ 
mic development by aiding pri¬ 
vate enterprise m member coun¬ 
tries particularly in less deve¬ 
loped areas Headquarters • 
Washington 

International Monetary Fund 
(I.M.F.): It offers lacihties to 
member-nations to expand 
trade ft controls the inter¬ 
national exchange in order to 
avoid competitive exchange dep¬ 
reciation Headquarters • 
Washington. 


Q. What arc the aims and 
purposes of the U.N.O.? 

Ans. The UNO is an 
organisation ol Nations who 
have voluntarily |omed together 
to work for woild peace The 
aims and purposes ol the UNO. 
are 

1 To maintain peace and 
security in the world. 

2 '1 o develop fi lendly rela¬ 
tions among nations. 

3 To work together to 
remove poverty, disease 
and illiteracy in the 
world, and to encourage 
respect lor each other’s 
rights and freedom. 

4 To be a centre lor help¬ 
ing nations to achieve 
these goals 

Q. The eighteenth century 
is known as the ’darkest age* 
in the economic history of India. 
If so, what were the main causes 
for the economic decline of the 
country during this period? 

Ans. There were certain 
factors which retarded economic 
development of India m the 
eighteenth century Perhaps the 
most powerful of these factors 
was the conspicuous luxury in 
which the upper classes of 
society lived They imitated 
the manner and style ol kings 
and their nobles and incurred 
heavy expenditure on clothes, 
jewellery, horses, elephants and 
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Whatever was prized in those 
days as a sign and affluence In 
such urtumstances, accumula¬ 
tion ol capital was very difflcult 
and hence there were hardly 
any prospects ol any new invest¬ 
ments being made in commerce 
and industry 

Even the merchants who 
accumulated capital did not 
directly invest m the expansion 
ol trade and industry. They 
used their money mostly lor 
advancing loans to members of 
the ruling class on high rates of 
interest and to craitsmen in the 
torm ol advance payments for 
goods to be manufactured and 
supplied 

1 he vast majority ol the 
people was poor and did not 
have enough lunds for invest¬ 
ment in trade and industry The 
banking system had not yet 
sufficiently developed flic 
struggle tor existence was not as 
hard as it is today The poor 
classes oi the people had lew 
wants which were easily met 
from what the country produced 
The common man did not fed 
the same urge to struggle for 
economic progress as his Euro¬ 
pean counterpart did I here 
was no spirit ol enterprise in the 
musses to help expansion ol 
commerce and industry 

n/Q. Name tha founders of: 

(i) Taoism, (n) Jainism, (in) 
Islam, (iv) the Paisi religion. 

Ans. (i) Lao-Tse, (n) Lord 
Mahaviia.(iu) Prophet Moham¬ 
mad, (Iv) Zoroaster. 

vQ. With which Indian ruler/ 
Governor-General do you asso¬ 
ciate the following?— 

(i) the end of the Greek 
menace to India, Cpf shitting 
of the capital to Daulatabad, 
(m) Din-i-llaht, («v) Permanent 
Settlement, (v) Doctrine of 
Lapse. 

Ans. (i) Chandra Gupta 
Maurya, (n) Mohammed Tugh- 
laq; (in) Akbar, the Great; (iv) 


Lord Cornwallis; (v) Lord Daf- 
housic. 

Q. Mention the country to 
which each of the following great 
men belonged:— 

(i) Aristotle, (u) Julius 
Caesar; (m) Voltaire, (iv) the 
Prophet Mohammad, (v) Sun 
Yat-sen, (w) Churchill; (vn) 
Woodrow Wilson, (vui) Lenm, 
( ix) Bismarck, and (x) Musso¬ 
lini 

Ans. (i) Greece, (a) Italy, 
(at) France, (iv) Saudi Arabia, 
(v) China, (n) England, (vn) 
USA, (nil) U S S R , (n) 
Germany, (x) Italy 

-Q. Give the two broad diti- 
sions of the followers of each of 
the following:— 

(i) Buddhism, (u) Jainism, 
(m) Islam, (ir) Christianity. 

Ans. (i)'Mahay ana and 
I ltnayana, (n) Shwctambara and 
Diga'nbaia, (in) Sunnis and 
Shias, (iv) Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. 

Q. Wha* wore the causes of 
the Russian Revolution in 1917? 
Which class of society was in the 
forefront in tha Revolution? 

Ans. Russian Revolution: 
It came about in 1917 duung 
C’zai Nicholas's regime The 
people in his tune weie very 
poor and the C/ar suppiossed 
them ruthlessly A full scale 
revolt bioke out m 1917 when 
tho Soviet Council of Workers 
sprang into actum The army 
relused to fire at the revolu- 
tionaues and rathei sided with 
tha n. Bolsheviks came to 
power. Czar Nicholas was 
executed and Lenin emerged as 
the strong man of Russia. 
Nikolai Lcmn was the founder 
of Bolshevik communism and 
by far the greatest single driving 
lorce behind the Soviet revolu¬ 
tion Lenm firmly believed that 
only force could produce serious 
social change. 

Lenm was distinguished by 
simplicity and strength. He was 


tireless in work to an unparallel¬ 
ed degree and believed that “not 
a single problem of class struggle 
could ever be solved in history 
except by violence.” 

Q. What is “Budge t”? 
When is the Budget of the Govern¬ 
ment of India normally presented, 
and in which House? Is Parlia¬ 
ment competent to discuss the 
provision made in the Budget for 
the emoluments and allowances 
of the President? 

Ans. ‘Budget’ is the annual 
financial statement. It is noi- 
mally presented to the Lok 
Sablu al *» p in on the last 
working day of lebruaiy cveiy 
year when the Slock Exchanges 
close foi the dav Simulta¬ 
neously, a copy ol it is placed 
on the table ol the R.ijya abha. 

As the State today is the 
nation’s biggest spender, lender, 
borrowu, piopeity-o w n e r, 
insurer, businessman, industria¬ 
list and banket, it piovidcs 
increasingly a vanelv ol social 
sei vices like nousing, education, 
health and employ¬ 
ment All tins needs money 
and the ‘Budget’ is an mstiu- 
ment ol the economic and social 
policies ol the Government I he 
Budget is a programme 1 ol action 
with a financing plan and an 
expcndituic plan It gives de¬ 
tailed proposals as to how mu h 
is to be spent on what and how 
much ol it is to be conti lbutcd 
by whom and troni where 

The Parliament is not compe¬ 
tent to discuss the provision 
made in the Budget for the emo¬ 
luments and allowances of the 
President. Article 113 of the 
Constitution enjoins that such 
sums as are charged on the 
Consolidated Fund like the 
salary, allowances etc of the 
President, the Presiding Ofliccis 
of the Parliament, Judges of the 
Supreme Court etc. need not be 
voted upon 
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J jiven top badminton rankings 
or 1980 in the men’s and wo* 
men's sections respectively, 
according to an official 
announcement at Chandigarh 
on March 5. 


ASIAN GAMES 

Green Signal by Government: 

The Union Government set at 
rest speculations and decided to 
hold the Asian Games in 1982, 
as originally proposed 

In its meeting at New Delhi 
on March 5, it duccted the Edu¬ 
cation Ministry to see that 
intensive programme of coach¬ 
ing is taken up and sportsmen 
are selected on the basis of merit 

A committee, headed by ihc 
Prime Minister, will decide the 
venue ot the Games which are 
expected to cost the country 
Rs. 33 crores 

India held the First Asian 
Games at New Delhi in 1951 


ATHLETICS 

Inter-State Championships: 
Go pal Saim (Rajasthan) and 
Gccta Zutshi (Haryana) were 
adjudged the best athletes among 
men and women respectively in 
the 18th Inter-State Athletic 
Championships which conclud¬ 
ed at Hissar on Februaiy 14 
Edch of them won two gold 
medals, Sami in 5,000 metres 
and 3,000 metics steeplechase 
and ZiitsJu in 800 metres and 
1500 metres 

Add Samariwala (Maha¬ 
rashtra) became the "sprint king” 
when he burst the tape m 10 7 
seconds in the 100 metres race 
for men Bengal's “sprint 
queen” Rita Sen lived up to 
her reputation of being the 
fastest woman m the country 
when she won the 100 metres 
race in 12* 1 seconds. 

For the third time in succes¬ 
sion, Kerala retained the overall 
championship with 157 points 


Punjab were a close second, 
only six points behind. 

The team titles in various 
sections were won as follows: 

Men and senioi boys . Pun¬ 
jab 

Women, senior girls, junior 
girls and junior boys Kerala. 

Sub-jwuor boys IJttar 
Pradesh. 

The following was the 
medals tally: 

State Hold Silver Bronze 

Kerala 19 13 8 

Punjab 16 16 13 

Haryana II 5 9 

UP II 4 6 

Rajasthan 8 3 5 

Maharashtra 7 8 9 

Tamil Nadu 4 10 10 

India-Sri Lanka Schools 
Meet: India won the team 
championships in both boys and 
girls sections in the second 
India-Sri Lanka athletics meet 
at Agra on February 17 

India bagged 13 gold, II 
silver and tluee bron/e medals 
against Sri Lanka's two gold, 
four silver and eleven bron/e 
medals 

BADMINTON 

Prakash Wins Danish Title: 
Prakash Padukone of India 
covered himself with glory when 
he defeated Denmark’s Morten 
Frost, 15-7, 18-13 in the final of 
the Danish Open Badminton 
Tournament at Copenhagen on ’ 
March 9 With this victory, 
Prakash got the first prize of 
$ 3,000. 

National Rankings: Pra¬ 
kash Padukone ( Karnataka) and 
Ami Ghia ( Railways ) have been 


The following are the rank¬ 
ings: 

Men: Prakash Padukone 
C Karnataka ) 1, Syed Modi (Rail¬ 
ways) 2, Partho Ganguly (Tamil 
Nadu ) 3, P.S. Gandhe (Maha¬ 
rashtra) 4. 

Women Ann Ghia (Rail¬ 
ways) 1 , ]{ Namnan (Univer¬ 
sities) 2, Sujatu Jain (Makar 
rashtra) 4 


BOXING 

Junior National Champion¬ 
ships: Nitluanandan ol Services, 
new light-weight champion, 
was adjudged the "most scien¬ 
tific boxer” in the 12th Junior 
National Boxing Champion¬ 
ships which concluded at 
Yamuna Nagar on Maich 9. 
The best loser's award was 
claimed by D D. 1 amang of 
Bengal who finished with a silver 
m the flyweight class 

Services, with 33 points, 
retained the team title. They 
won six of the seven titles 
Bengal were runners-up with 12 
points. 

A feature of the final day 
was a grand pciformance by 
Jagdish Chander of liaiyana 
who won the gold medal in the 
welterweight class and thus pre¬ 
vented a clean sweep o< ihe titles 
by Services. 

CRICKET 

New Zealand Win Robber: 

New Zealand won the three-Test 
series against West Indies by 1-0 
when the third encounter ended 
prematurely in a draw, because 
of bad light, at Auckland on 
March 5 The first Test at 
Dunedan was won by New 
Zealand and the second at 
Christchurch was drawn 
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Scores: 

West Indies 220 and 264 
for nine dec 

New 'Zealand. 305 and 73 
for lour wickets 

First 'lest: New Zealand 
defeated West Indies by one 
wicket in the first cricket Test 
at Dunednn (New Zealand) 
on February 13 
Scori s 

West Indies 140 and 242 

New Zealand 249 and 104 
for nine 

Pakistan-Australia Test: 

Pakistan won the first Test 
against Australia by seven 
wickets .it Karachi on March 3 

Scori s . 

Australia 225 and 140 

Pakistan 292 and 79 Jor 
thiee wickets 

Golden Jubilee Test: I Eng¬ 
land outplayed India in the 
Cricket Boaid’s Golden Jubilee 
Test, winning by 10 wickets at 
Bombay on February 19 The 
victory was achieved in about 
three and a hall days ol the sche¬ 
duled five-day match 

The visitors owe their 
resounding victory to a magni¬ 
ficent perloimance with ball and 
bat by lan Botham On the 
first day he captured six Indian 
wickets lor 58 runs lie hit up 
114 runs on the second day to 
give England a lead of 54 runs 
He shattered India's second 
innings with a haul of seven 
wickets for 48 runs By cap¬ 
turing 13 wickets for 106 runs 
and also scoring 114 runs, 
Botham provided the only in¬ 
stance in cricket history of an 
all-rounder taking more than 10 
wickets und also scoring a 
hundred in a T est match. 

The match was also remark¬ 
able for two landmarks achieved 
by Indian players When Syed 
Kirmani, India's wicket-keeper, 
caught England’s opening bats¬ 
man GeofF Boycott, he became 
the first Indian to achieve the 
distinction of claiming 100 


victims in ‘f e s t career. 
Although skipper Vishwanath 
was out for only five runs in the 
second innings, he completed 
5,000 runs of his Test career in 
69 Tests and 121 innings. 

Vishwanath added a feather 
to Jus cap when he withdrew 
an appeal for a catch at the 
wicket against England’s Bob 
Taylor England then were 85 
for five wickets and Taylor, 
batting with five, was beaten 
by Kapil Dev and appealed for 
a catch by Kiimani Umpire 
Hanumantha Rao upheld the 
appeal The batsman lingered 
and then protested to Vishwa¬ 
nath The Indian skipper ran 
up to the umpire, discussed the 
incident and, after consulting 
Gavaskar, decided to withdraw 
the appeal Taylor batted on 
to make very useful 43 runs 

Captains Mike Brearlev 
(England), G Vishwanath 
(India) 

Sc ori s 

India 2*2 (S Gavaskar 
49, lan Botham, six lor 58) and 
149 (Kapil Dev 45 not out, Ian 
Botham, seven for 48) 

Diglund 296 (lan Botham 
114, K Ghavri, five for 52, 
Kapil Dev, three for 64) and 
98 lor no loss 

Vizzy Trophy: South Zone 
registered an exciting 85-run win 
over holders North Zone to 
regain the Vizzy Trophy, a 
symbol ol the Inter-Zonal 
Cricket Tournament at Pune on 
February 12 

Sc'ORrs: 

South Zone 205 and 368 

North Zone 332 and 156 

Double-Wickct Tournament: 
England’s pair of Graham 
Gooch and Ian Botham won the 
first-ever double-wicket cricket 
tournament in India at Bombay 
on February 12 They thus won 
the Murphy Trophy and Rs 
15,000 The Indian pair of 
Kapil Dev and Sandtp Patil got 
Rs 10,000. 


V i j a y Merchant Trophy: 
South Zone won the inaugural 
under-15 Inter-Zona! Cricket 
Tournament for Vijay Merchant 
Trophy when they defeated 
North Zone by nine wickets at 
Bombay on February 12. 

Scores* 

North Zone. 85 and 209 
South Zone 214 and 83 for 

one 

FOOTBALL 

Rovers Cup: Dcmpo Sports 
C'lub of Goa won the Rovers Cup 
Football Tournament for the 
second year in succession when 
they defeated J C.T Mills of 
Phagwara by two goals to ml 
in the final at Bombay on March 
8 The Goa Club had earlier 
won the trophy m 1974 

The Rovers Cup Football 
Tournament is one of the oldest 
competitions of its kind in India. 
It was first played m 1891 It 
was preceded by the Durand 
Cup Tournament in 1888 and 
was followed by the 1 F A. 
Shield Tournament in 1893 


GOLF 

Northern India Women’s 
Title: Mrs Sita Raw ley won 
the Northern India Women’s 
Golf Championship at New 
Delhi on Ecbruary 29 She 
finished eight strokes ahead of 
Mrs Lima Harper of New Zea¬ 
land 

HOCKEY 

India-USSR Women’s Tests: 
India won the scvcn-Tcst scries 
against USSR women’s visiting 
hockey team by 3-1 when in the 
last match they defeated the 
tourists by 2-1 at Rai ( Sonepat ) 
on March 8 Three of the 
matches had been drawn 

National Championship: 
Railways lifted the coveted 
Rangaswamy Cup when they 
defeated the holders, Indian Air¬ 
lines, by 2-1 in the final of the 
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National Hockey Champion¬ 
ship at Cuttack on March 2. 

This was Railways* 15th 
victory in the championship 
since its inception in 1928 
Thrice they had shared the 
trophy with Punjab, Madras 
and Indian Airlines Granted 
affiliation to the Indian Hockey 
Federation five years ago, Indian 
Airlines have had an excellent 
record They were joint win¬ 
ners with Railways in 1977 and 
won the championship outnght 
in 1978 and 79 


TABLE TENNIS 

National Championships: V 
Chandrasekhar of Tamil Nadu, 
last year’s runnei -up, emerged 
the new champion in the men’s 
singles in the 41st National 
Table Tennis Championships 
which concluded at Durgapur 
on February 17 He scored a 
straight three-game wm over 
Sanjay Kathuna in the final 

Indu Puri of Railways de¬ 
throned Shailaja Sal ok he of 
Maharashtra, champion for the 
last two years, to claim the wo¬ 
men’s singles title 

RrsiiLTS- 

Men's singles (Pit ha put am 
Cup) V Chandrasekhar (Tamil 
Nadu) beat Sanjay Kathuna 
(UP), 21-15, 21-18, 21-14 

Women’i singles (Iravancorc 
Cup)' Indu P u r l (Railways) 
beat Shailaja Salokhe (Maha¬ 
rashtra). 21-18, 18-21, 18-21, 
21-17, 21-18 

G i r l s’ singles (Rajkumari 
Trophy) Monalisu Barua (As¬ 
sam) beat Snigdha Mehta (M P ), 
21-10, 21-14, 20-22, 22-20 

Boys’ singles (Indira Trophy) 
Sujoy Ghorpade (Maharashtra) 
beat Rajat Kathuna (UP), 
21-13, 16-21, 16-21,21-17,21-17 

Men's doubles (Pithapuram 
Cup) Sujoy Ghorpade and 
Manohar (Maharashtra) beat 
Manjit Dua and Man meet Singh 
(Delhi), 21-18, 21-15 
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Women’s doubles (Khorana 
Cup) ■ Shailaja Salokhe and 
Kashniira Patel (Maharashtra) 
beat Nandim Kulkarni and V 
Shah (Maharashtra), 21-16, 25- 
23 


Mixed doubles (Susan Barna 
Cup) Subash Kulkarni and 
Nandim Kulkarni (Maharashtra) 
beat Kalavatlu Scetharam and 
R Turkud (Maharashtra), 21- 
12, 21-18. 

Inter-State Championships • 
Maharashtia annexed the triple 
crown in the 41st Inter-State 
Table Tennis Championships 
which concluded at Durgapur 
on hebruary 12 

Finai Rtsuirs- 

Men ( Barna-Bellak Cup) 
Maharashtra beat Tamil Nadu, 
5-2 

Women (Javalak shim Cup) 
Mahaiashtia beat Delhi, 3-1 

Bovs (Ramanu/an Trophy)' 
Maharashtra beat UP, 3-1 

Girls (Padmasati Irophv) 
Assam beat Rajasthan, 3-2 


TENNIS 

$40,000 for Vijay Amrithraj: 

Sweden’s Bjorn Borg won the 
$ 200,000 World Championship 
Tennis (W C T ) 1 ournament 
when he defeated Vijay Amrith¬ 
raj of India in the final by 7-5, 
6-1, 6-3 at Salisbury (Maryland) 
on February 25 While Borg 
got $ 100,000, Amuthraj collect¬ 
ed S 40,000 


VOLLEYBALL 

National Championships: 
Railways won the 28th National 
Volleyball Championship 1 o r 
men beating Rajasthan by three 
games to one at Baroda on I cb- 
ruary 24 

Kerala came on top in the 
women’s section with a 3-0-wm 
ovci Railways. 


WRESTLING 

Greco-Roman National 
Championships: Services retain¬ 
ed the team title in the Greco- 
Roman National Wrestling 
Championships which conclud¬ 
ed .it Mangalore on February 
20. The gold medal winners 
were: 

52 kg Ganga Ram (Ser¬ 
vices) 

57 kg- Rhupal Chowgule 
(Maharashtra) 

62 kg- Bus a lit Solanke 
(Services) 

68 kg llawa Singh (Ser¬ 
vices) 

74 kg Satdev Singh (Ser¬ 
vices) 

82 kg Salv inder Singh 

(Sei vices) 

90 kg Mangal Singh (Ser¬ 
vices) 

100 kg Balbir Singh (Elec¬ 
tricity Board) 

Over 100 kg Ram Chander 
(Services) 

National Freestyle Cham¬ 
pionships: Delhi, with 47 
points, carried away the honours 
in the 29th Freestyle National 
Wrestling Championships which 
concluded at Mangalore on Feb¬ 
ruary 18 Delhi bagged five of 
the 10 gold medals at stake. 
Railways were the runners-up. 


LOSS TO SPORTS 

George fawis Dead: One 
of India’s greatest badminton 
players, George Lewis, died at 
Toronto at the age of 69, accord¬ 
ing to information received at 
Bombay on February 14 He 
was national champion from 
1936 to 39 and won the doubles 
title with Kartar Singh in 1938 
and Devmdcr Mohan in 1943 
and 45 He also won the mixed 
doubles thrice After parti¬ 
tion, he represented India in the 
Thomas Cup Badminton Tour¬ 
nament in 1948-49. 
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PERSONS 

Mugabe, Robert: lie is the 
militant black leader of 
Rhodesia (/jmhahwc) who won 
u landslide vicloiy in the inde¬ 
pendence election 1 - Ju Id in Feb - 
Mareji 'I he radical Left-wing 
guerrilla c/lie f won 57 of the 80 
seals reserved lor blacks m the 
first 100-member Parliament. 
The remaining 20 seats were 
designated foi whites 

Mr Mugabe’s victory in the 
elections ended .hi era in Rho¬ 
desia's On Indent history, giving 
power to the man whose forces 
bore the burnt of the seven- 
year war which forced the inde¬ 
pendence sole on a reluctant 
alliance til whites and moderate 
blacks 

Mr Mugal>e, though a Mar¬ 
xist, has a reputation tor prag¬ 
matism As the future leader 
of Independent Zimbabwe, he 
faces formidable (asks He will 
have to work (or reconciliation 
In a country which lias been torn 
by civil strife, disarm the diffe¬ 
rent guerrilla groups and create 
a seem ity toiec capable of main¬ 
taining law and order 

Saothanain, K.: who died 
on February 28 at the age of 85, 
was a former Union Minister 
and chilli man of the second 
Finance Commission He was 
one of the few remaining links 
with the Gandluan era of pre- 
indepeudent India 

Patriot, politician, journalist, 
administrator and man of letter, 
Mr Santlunam was jailed five 
times, the m o s t memorable 
experience being his detention 
in Nabha in 1923 with Pandit 
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Jawahjrlal Nehru. Both of 
them were hand-tufied in that 
princely state and taken in a 
procession to the jail, wheic for 
a few hours they were kept tied 
back to back 


PEACES 

Pipru: is a village in Bihar 
State which came into the news 
on account of massacre ot 
llarijans on the night of feb- 
ruaiy 25 About 14 Haujans 
were gunned down According 
to police sources some “big 
pci son:i hues’’ are allegedly in¬ 
voked in the carnage. 

Durand Line: It is the 
frontier line between Pakistan 
and Afghanistan, named after a 
British diplomat who drew it in 
the last century. It urns acioss 
forbidding mountain tops sepa¬ 
rating Pakistan’s North-West 
Frontier Piovmce from Afgha¬ 
nistan 

It is ficqucntly crossed by 
Afghan insurgents with arms 
and ammunition to fight the 
Communist regime in Kabul and 
to return with intelligence on 
Soviet and Afghan army move¬ 
ments. 

St Vincent and Grenadines: 

1 he island nation of St Vincent 
and Grenadines in the Carib¬ 
bean. is to become a new mem¬ 
ber of the United Nations. The 
Security Council at its meeting 
on February 5, approved its 
application for U.N. member¬ 
ship unanimously recommend¬ 
ing the General Assembly to 
accord admission The 
Assembly which holds its next 
regular session in September is 


certain to acicpt tiie iccom 
mendalion 

PROJECIS 

Nliata Sheu Port: Nhava 
Shcv.i has been Im illy identified 
as the “pre/e/red site” for locat¬ 
ing a major port on the West 
Coast of Bombay The piojcct 
is likely to cost Rs 180crore 
When NJiava S h e v a comes 
through, it will lie the hut major 
investment in \vais on port 
development on the West Coast 


MISCELLANY 

Comet Bradhcld: A comet 
known as C o m e t Bradfield, 
named aftei its discoverer, an 
Australian amateur astronomer, 
is appi oat hing the caith at a 
distance of only 40 milium km 
as lias been obsci ved by a space 
telescope at cording to the Euro¬ 
pean Space Agency The comet 
lias an estimated orbital period 
of 350 years 

The space telescope which is 
tracking it is the International 
Ultraviolet Explorer (IUE), 
which has just completed two 
years in oi bit. 

The comet has been spotted 
in ultraviolet .spectra which can¬ 
not be studied from a ground 
observatory, as the earth’s at¬ 
mosphere absorbs the ultra¬ 
violet rays 

Astronomeis are now deter¬ 
mining the composition of the 
comet 

Interstellar medium and 
Galaxies: The International 
Ultraviolet Explorer (IUE) car- 
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the mid-Atlantic at a height of 
about 36,000 km has made an 
important discovery, it h a s 
found that the galaxy of which 
the soldr system is a tiny part, 
has a halo of hot gas surround¬ 
ing it jtist as the sun which 
revealed its halo during the total 
eclipse. It is believed that 
galaxies other than our own 
have also such a coronal feature. 

Over 500 scientists fioin 20 
countries are now studying the 
interstellar medium and galaxies. 
A lot of inful mation is being 
gathcicd on the chemical com¬ 
position and physical state of 
the celestial objects, smu the 
strongest emissions of light of 
many of the common atoms lie 
in the ultraviolet portion of the 
spectrum. 

Using the 1UE, astronomers 
have discovered that the stcll.u 
winds exist in types of hot stars 
not known to have such pheno¬ 
menon It is thought that stais 
drive away malenal by radiation 
process 

IUE has pioneered a new 
way of obscivmg the umvcise. 
Astronomers can now diiect a 
telescope orbiting in space in the 
same way as they would at a 
ground-based optical observa¬ 
tory. 

Super cluster pulling Milky 
Way: Scientists believe t h e 
earth, the sun and the Milky 
Way galaxy aie huitlmg through 
space at about 1 6 million km 
an hour, appaiently pulled by 
the gravity ol a huge cluster of 
galaxies 

“Our strong conclusion is 
that our galaxy mid the local 
galaxies around us are all mov¬ 
ing toward the constellation 
Virgo and that we uie moving 
at the rate of 500 km per 
second”, says Di George F 
Smoot ol the University of Cali¬ 
fornia’s Beikclcy Laboratory. 

“That’s disturbing because 
it’s vciy hard to explain why we 
are moving so fast But I 
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would bet there’s something out 
there pulling us toward it*’, he 
said. “The most logical thing 
is a superduster of galaxies off 
in that direction”. 

If one supercluster existed, 
he said, there would probably 
be others—great clumps of 
matter in an otherwise smooth 
and regular universe. 

He said the superclustcr had 
not been sighted, but had been 
mfciicd horn evidence gathered 
in the study 

Using data obtained from 
instruments aboaid high fly mg 
U-2 aircraft operated bv the 
NASA, scientists measured 
background radiation, a n d 
deduced the velocity ol cosmic 
bodies fiom it 

Simply dcsciibcd, the um- 
veise could be legalded as u 
balloon that is steadily expand¬ 
ing in all directions, .o the 
billions of galaxies move aw.iy 
trom each other at equal speeds 
Bui Di Smoot said Ills group 
found, contrary to that theoiv, 
that the speeds dilleicd in the 
ducclion of Vtigo 

Cosmic bodies in the dnec- 
tion of Vugo weic moving away 
fiom earth more slowly than 
objects in oiliei ducctious, he 
said 

He came up with the idea ol 
a supetcluslei to account lor 
this anomaly 

Millions of (j ala \ics 

He said the apparent super¬ 
cluster must contain millions 
of galdxies, each holding billions 
of stars “Ihe local group, a 
cluster that includes our own 
Milky Way, contains only about 
15 galaxies ” 

The superclustcr might span 
up to two billion light-ycdis 
space—one light-year being 9 4 
trillion km—and account for as 
much as one per cent of all the 
mass in the universe, according 
to Dr Smoot who is ol the 
opinion that the-.e preliminary 
results could affect theories ol 
the structure of the universe. 


Memory: Recent dramatic on- 
covenes about the human brain 
are generating research that may 
result in improved memory, a 
cure for old age symptoms and 
more complex computers, says 
a neuroscientist. 

Mr Richard F Thompson of 
the University of California said 
the foremost discovery of the 
past decade involves a family 
of chemicals first represented by 
endorphins, substances almost 
exactly like morphonc that are 
produced in the brain. 

“About 20 of these brain 
“pep tides” have been identified 
and theie .lie probably many 
more In inosi cases, their 
picusc functions can only be 
guessed ” 

“Endoiphins act on the 
brain’s pain and reward centre, 
blocking pain and perhaps pro¬ 
viding pleasure They may also 
be involved somehow til per¬ 
haps the biggest mystery of the 
biain learning and memory”, 
according to Mr Thompson. 

Mounting evidence also sug¬ 
gest that a pail ol the brain 
vailed the hippocampus has a 
ni.ijoi role in memory 

Mr Thompson said lie has 
shown that an animal’s ability 
to learn increases with the level 
of activity in the hippocampus, 
raising the possibility ol smart 
pills '“that could make you 
remember hotter We have not 
even begun to approach any¬ 
thing like this, but I think there 
is no question it is going to 
happen ” 

Micro-nutrient glass (glass 
that gives fertility to soil) A 
special glass that can be used as 
a fertiliser is claimed to have 
been developed by scientists of 
the Conti a) Glass and Ceramics 
Research Institute ((’ G C R I) 
in Calcutta 

The glass contains plant nu¬ 
trient, such as iron, phosphorus 

(Contd on page 614) 
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How well have wa planned ? 

(Contd from page 574) 


heavy industiy set lor fo the 
wage-goods soctoi Industrial 
growth ot hig and small indus¬ 
tries without reducing employ¬ 
ment would, indeed, be ideal 
Some economists however hold 
that economic growth is the key 
solvent of the economic malaise 
of developing economies Em¬ 
ployment should not be the 
over-riding objective of plan¬ 
ning 

“Looking ahead, industry 
must plan for a sizable growth of 
exports”, says Dr Lakdawala 
He warns that export markets 
should not lie treated as 
“residuary” ones to be looked 
after domestic demand claims 
arc met Export-oriented indus¬ 
tries will have to receive prio¬ 
rity Only then can India's 
sagging cxpoits have an upward 
t'end and overcome the banters 

Probable Questions 

has buttressed the inflationary 
forces and thus caused erosion 
of the rupee 

Indistiial Growth 

Q. Account for the dismal 
performance of the industrial 
sector in 1979-80. 

Ans. The Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion is reported to have said 
that the mdustnal growth late 
for 1979-80 was likely to turn 
out to he “negative” This is a 
very disquieting feature when it 
is recalled that it will be far less 
than even the average annual 

J powth rate of 3 per cent pro- 
ected in the revised sixth five- 
ycar plan, 1978-83 In the 
Annual plan for 1979-80, the 
growth rate was optimistically 
placed at 7 per cent Why this 
decline 9 The factors contributing 
to the steep fall are- (i) 
The lack of political will and 
instability witnessed during the 
Janata patty rule of about 34 


raised by the foreign coun¬ 
tries 

Indications are available that 
the 20-point programme, pro¬ 
claimed during the Emergency 
but least-implemented, will be 
enforced vigorously now “to 
provide better quality of life, 
safety and support to the rural 
poor" It may be recalled that 
the fifth five-year plan had 
allocated a sum of Rs 10,399 
crore for the period 1975-79 for 
schemes under the progiamme 

Conclusion 

Our plans have yielded 
laudable results in the past The 
sixth plan needs a “twist” to 
achieve rapid industrialization, 
increased employment capacity 
and reduction in poverty The 
shape of the new plan, if any, 
would be determined by the new 
Planning Commission 

(Contd from page 578) 

months (n) The shift in the 
industrial policy Ironi the large 
to the small sector whuh had 
been protected against competi¬ 
tion by reservation of certain 
(804) products, (m) Inadequacy 
or non-availability of even some 
of the critic al inputs, (jv) double- 
digit inflation, which culminated 
into stagflation, (v) Down¬ 
trend in production Six major 
industries showed a negative 
growth rate in August 1979 
These were- phosphatic ferti¬ 
lizers, copper blister, steel, 
cement, commercial vehicles 
and coal, (vi) The shortfalls in 
agricultural output which goes 
into the making of industrial 
production 

Growth strategy: How to 
secure better industrial perfor¬ 
mance 9 This requires: (a) ad¬ 
ministrative measures. But the 
interventionist strategy may have 
only short-term effect. The 
basic problem is one of impart¬ 
ing strong growth initiative (b) 
investment re-oncntation. The 


medium-term strategy k to be 
designed to make up during the 
remaining three years the defi¬ 
ciency in the industrial produc¬ 
tion suffered duung the second 
year of the current plan. This, 
it is believed, is feasible and 
within our reach according to 
the revised plan document The 
infra-structure industries must 
be boosted up first, the non¬ 
plan expenditure must be reduc- 
ed considerably and strenuous * 
efforts made for sizable returns 
on the public sector investment. 


Currant G. K. 

(Contd from page 613) 

and potassium in small 
quantities for increasing crop 
yields These elements are at 
present .iddcd to the soil in the 
form ot chemical fertilisers, 
which arc costly to manufacture 

1 he C G C R I glass, called 
“micro-nutricnt glass” when 
added to the soil, dissolves over 
the years to prozide sustained 
fcitilitv to ihc soil 

The micro glass is claimed to 
be economical and has been 
found to be highly elTcctive 

86",' opt for English in IAS 
exam.: About 2",, ol the can¬ 
didates opted for the regional 
languages when they took the 
all-India Civil Services examina¬ 
tion m 1979 Of the 7,500 can¬ 
didates who were successful in 
the preliminary Objective-Type 
lest, 86"' opted tor English 
and 12"' answered the papers in 
Hindi 

It was the first civil services 
examination, held under the 
revised scheme, which permitted 
the use of regional language to 
answer the mam papers 

There were no candidates 
wanting to answer in Kashmiri, 
Smdhi or Urdu. One candidate 
indicated his intention to write 
in Sanskrit when he sent in the 
form, but it was found latter 
that he had marked the option 
by mistake. He did not write 
the examination. 
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VOCABULARY 

{Meaning of Selected Words used in this issue ) 


abhor: to detest, to shrink 
from with horror, to loathe. 

abrogate: to annul, to 
abolish; to reduce to nothing 

accretion: continued growth 
or continuous coherence 

ad hoc: for this special pur¬ 
pose. 

adulate: to fawn upon, to 
flatter 

ad nauscum: to the pitch of 
producing disgust. 

aggrandise: to make greater. 

altruism: the principle nl 
living and acting lor the interest 
of others 

anathema: a solemn eccle¬ 
siastical curse, a person or a 
thing cursed ecclesiastically, or 
generally, an object of abhor¬ 
rence 

aver: to declare to be true, 
to allirm or declare positively, 
to prove or justify 

belched: (belch) to void 
(wind) Irom the stomach by the 
mouth, to eject violently, to 
cast up, as ol the smoke Irom a 
volcano or a cannon 

blatant: clamorous, noisy; 
boisterous 

broth: an infusion or decoc¬ 
tion of vegetable and animal 
substances in water, used as 
soup or as a medium for culture 
of bacteria. 

bleat: cry like a sheep. 

cataclysum: a debacle, a 
great revolution 

concatenation: a scries of 
links united, a scries of things 
depending on each other. 

canard: a false rumour, an 
early duck-like type of aero¬ 
plane. 
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catharsis: purification, puri¬ 
fication of the emotions, as by 
the drama according to Aris¬ 
totle. 

convisality (convival): feast¬ 
ing or drinking in company, 
relating to a feast; social, 
jovial. 

credence: belief, trust. 

debauchery: excessive in¬ 
temperance; habitual lewdness 

deleterious: hurtful or des¬ 
tructive; poisonous. 

dictum: something said, a 
saying, an authoritative saying 
dilemma: a position where 
each ol two alternative courses 
is eminently undesirable 
disdain: to think unworthy, 
to scorn, a feeling of contempt, 
generally tinged with superio¬ 
rity, haughtiness 

dismal: gloomy, dreary; 
sorrowful, depressing 

dogma: a settled opinion, 
a doctrine laid down with autho¬ 
rity 

dubious: doubtful, undeter¬ 
mined, causing doubt, of un¬ 
certain event or issue 

egalitarian: equahtarian 
cn masse: in a body 
fawn: to cringe, to flatter 
in a servile way, a servile cringe 
or bow, mean flattery 

heinous: wicked in a high 
degree, enormous, odious, atro¬ 
cious. 

ignominy: loss of good 
name, public disgrace, infamy 
imprudent: wanting fore¬ 
sight or discretion, incautious, 
inconsiderate. 

inpudence (impudent): want¬ 
ing shame or modesty, brazen¬ 
faced; shamelessly bold, pert, 
insolent 


inebriate: to make drunk; 
to intoxicate, to exhilarate 
greatly. 

infatitude: to turn to folly; 
to deprive of judgement; to 
inspire with foolish passion. 

intrusive: tending or apt to 
intrude, inserted without etymo¬ 
logical justification; entering 
without welcome or right. 

metamorphose: to trans¬ 
form, to subject to metamor- 
phism; to develop in another 
form. 

monolith: a pillar, or 
column, of a single stone adj 
monolithic. 

obdurate: sometimes har¬ 
dened in heart or in feeling; 
difficult to influence; csp. in a 
moral sense, stubborn. 

onus: burden, responsi¬ 
bility. 

ostensible: that may be 
shown, outwardly showing or 
professed 

pernicious: destructive; 
highly injurious, malevolent 
pittance: a special addi¬ 
tional allowance ol food or 
drink in a religious house, or a 
bequest to provide it, a dole; a 
very small portion or quantity; 
a miserable pay 

plethora: over fullness in* 
any way, sometimes excessive 
fullness ol blood 

potion: a draught, a dose 
of liquid medicine or poison. 

prognostication (prognostic): 
a fore-telling, an indication of 
something to come, a presage; a 
symptom on which prognosis 
can be based, indicating what is 
to happen by signs or symptoms. 

rueful: sorrowful, piteous; 
deplorable, mournful, melan¬ 
choly 
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o Appointment A €tc. 


Appointed, Elected Etc. 

Aholhassan Bam-Sadr Pre¬ 
sident ol Iran, has also been 
appointed Comnundcr-in-C'hiel 
ot Iran’b Armed Forces 

Pierre Trudeau Appointed 
Prime Minister ol Canada lor 
a fourth term 

Prem Tuisulanond Appoint¬ 
ed Prime Minister ol Ihadand 

Edward Babiuih Appoint¬ 
ed Prime Minister of Poland in 
place ol Mr P Jaros/ewic/ who 
resigned 

Sir Julius Chan Appoint¬ 
ed Prune Minister of Papua New 
Guinea. 

CM Stephen Appointed 
Union Cabinet Minislei with 
Communications portfolio 


K Natwar Sirtqh 1Ic is 
being appointed India's Ambas¬ 
sador to Pakistan to succeed Mr 
K S Bajpai Mr Natwji Singh 
is at present India’s High Coin- 
missionei to Zambia 

/ K Cujral who had 
earlier been reported to have 
resigned, has been asked to 
continue as India's Ambassa¬ 
dor to the Soviet Union 

A H Mehta who had suc¬ 
ceeded Air Chief Marshal PC 
Ual (ic.td) as Chau man ot the 
Indian An lines in 1976, has 
been appointed lull-tune chair¬ 
man ot tile Indian An lines 

Resigned 

I he Centre has rcpoitedly 
asked die Governors ol Maha¬ 
rashtra lamil Nadu and Rajas¬ 


than— Mr Sadiq All, Mr 
Prabhudas Patwari and Mr 
Kaghukul I dak—and the Lt.- 
Governor of Goa, Diu and 
Daman, Mr Pratap Singh Gill, 
to resign immediately (March 
14). 

Distinguished Visitors 

Birendra Bir Bikram Shah 
Deva King o| Nepal 

hit;\as Put a Foreign 
Mmistei ol Hungary 

Died 

K Santhamun A former 
Union Minister and chairman 
ol the second 1 inance Com¬ 
mission 

C B Gupta veteran politi- 
i al leadei, an eminent frccdom- 
hgjitcr and a brilliant parliamen¬ 
tarian lie was a former Chief 
Minister ot U P 

Chandulul M Tnvedi for¬ 
ma Govciiioi o| Onssn, Punjab 
and Andhia Pradesh 


EVENTS 


Veerendra Paid Appoint¬ 
ed Union Cabinet Minister lot 
Petroleum and Chemicals Mr 
Patd is a former Chief Minister 
of Karnataka. 

Sitaram Kesri • Appointed 
Union Minister ot State lor 

Parliamentary Allans 

C P N Sun’ll Appointed 

Union Minister of St ite loi 

Defence. 

Dr Charon/it Chanana Ap¬ 
pointed Union Minister ol State 
for Industry. 

Z R. Ansari Appointed 
Union Minister ol State for 

Commerce. 

Ganpatrao Devaji Tapase 
Sworn in as Governor ot Har¬ 
yana on February 28 He was 
Governor of Uttar Pradesh 

K S. Ba/pai • India’s most 
experienced diplomat, is being 
appointed as Ambassador to 
China. He is soon to complete 
his term as Ambassador to 
Pakistan. 


1 r BRIJARY 

20 USA decides to boycott Olwn- 
pies because of the continued 
piescuee ot Soviet troops in 
Afghanistan 

- Pimiab liberalises piolubition 
po!ie> 

22 Kabul imposes maili.il law 
lollovung riots, Kosygin wains 
Amu lea 

23 18 killed in IAF plane crash at 
Agra 

26 Congress (I) wins four seits in 
t ok Sabha by-elcetions w.. 
tiulbarga, Rne Bareli, L akhini- 
pur Khcri, and Kconjliar, CPM 
wins Serampoie seat 

27— Jagjivan Ram resigns as leader of 
the Janata Parliamentary Party 

28- Joint chairman post of Indian 
Airlines and Air India abolished 

MARCH 

4—Landslide win for Robert 
Mugabe, the militant black 
loader, in the independence elec¬ 
tions in Rhodesia (Zimbabwe). 


6 Kobi rt Mugabe Prune Mimstcr- 
dcsu'nutc ot Rhodesia (Zim- 
b ihwc) foims a coalifon govern¬ 
ment with his war-time guerrilla 
ally. Mi Joshua Nkomo 

7 lu»ioun Ram ipuls Janala Party 

- India-Nepal bolder to be demur- 
e iled 

11 Rs 1,21s crore deficit in Union 
Budget 

12 ‘ Rolling Plan” abandoned 

- I ok Sabh i votes Railway Budget 
Assam talks fail 

13 - Nuclear blast not mled out, 

declares Prune Minislei Mrs 
Indua Gandhi 

14— Union Budget passed by the Lo|c 
Sabha 

—Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) to be free 
on April 18 

15— Assam students' demands for 
taking the year 1951 as the base 
for deciding the “foreigners 
issue” unacceptable, declares 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, ns it cuts 
into the very concept ol Indian 
nationhood 
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artificial lightini 

From the early days of the Paraffin Oil Lamp to the Qf 
discharge tubes of today, electrical lighting has developed 
great deal in terms of efficiency and quality of lighting. Tn 
has resulted largely due to replacement of heat resistant coi 
in place of carbon and tungsten. The latest development hi 
been the gas discharge tubes that produce light four to si 
times as efficiently as other means among which the Marcui 
Fluorescent Tubes are the most effective giving a brilliant 
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Will to Work 


Dear Readers, 

The greatest asset of a nation is the spirit of its people and the 
greatest danger that can menace any nation is the breakdown of that 
spirit —the will to wui, the courage to work and enthusiasm to make 
untirmg efforts to achieve the goal. 

There are people in all parts of the world who are without work 
because they are not able to work, or unwilling to take the work 
offered them or simply don’t want to work. They do visit an office 
or a factory seeking work, but secretly wishing and praying thqt they 
will not be able to get it. Not for them is the bliss that work offers 

Let us believe in work, hard work and long hours of work 
Men do not breakdown from overwork, but from worry and 
dissipation. 

Best wishes. 

Yours sincerely. 



Editorial 


What is Mrfi Gandhi Waiting For ? 


M RS Gandhi has been at the helm of affairs 
for over three and a half months, but the 
firmness in administration, the dynamic rule 
and the promptness in tackling the basic issues 
lacing the country for which she was known 
have not been in evidence The state ol inaction, 
the bid to gain time and the tendency to post¬ 
pone vital decisions, which brought the 
preceding regimes of the Janata and the Lok 
Dal into disrepute, continue There is, in fact, 
increasing disenchantment among the people, 
and the belief is gaining ground that the new 
Government is unlikely to solve the people's 
problems, it may prove no better than the 
previous ones 

Of course there is no dearth of brave talk 
and tall promises, but a good deal more than 
reassuring words is required This is not 
forthcoming, the state of flux is beginning to 
tell on the m:nds of the electorate Tor this 
disillusionment the ruling party may have to 
pay heavily in the coming elections to the nine 
State Assemblies now under President’s rule 
and in the subsequent occasions for registering 
the people’s verdict Th. backlash is always 
to be feared 

Maybe, the ruling party is awaiting the 
outcome of the Assembly elections (which Mrs 
Gandhi is likely to win reassuringly) before 
adopting firm postures and displaying an non 
fist. That may also be the reason for leaving 
headless the vital Central Ministry of Defence 
The policy of ad hocism, which is now 
being adopted, is not characteristic of Mrs 
Gandhi Ft is also uncharacteristic of her not to 
give firm directions to the bureaucracy And 
yet the fact is that there is a state ol ncar- 
paralysis in the bureaucracy, the ship of State 
is just drifting without an effective captain or 
even a rudder The tasks awaiting decisions arc 
as daunting as they arc numerous But the 
files just do not move There is a seemingly 
endless lethargy and a gnawing uncertainty 
about the future The lack of purpose and of 
direction is apparent to everyone 

Perhaps the most glaring instance of 
inaction and drift is provided by the absence of 
any positive and constructive step to deal with 
the deepening economic crisis There is a 
gaping budget deficit, perhaps the biggest on 


record, but there has been no move yet to 
bridge the gap Is it because the Prime 
Minister, not >et sure of herself and her sprawl¬ 
ing, loosely knit parts, is unwilling to take the 
risk of displeasing the electorate whose support 
she urgently n«*eds in the Assembly elections to 
give her a comfortable majority in both Houses 
of Parliament (at present she commands a two- 
thirds majority in the Lok Sabha but the Oppo¬ 
sition has majority backing in the Rajya Sabha) 7 
Or is it true, as some critics believe, that she is 
deliberate^ allowing things to drift so as to 
create conditions ol uncertainty and confusion, 
as was the case in 1974-75, and would then 
strike hard, proclaiming a state of Emergency 
and thus rule in an arbitral v, undemocratic 
manner 7 The political compulsions of deferring 
major economic decisions, including those of 
taxation, seem obvious enough 1 he spiralling 
prices pose a tough challenge to Mrs Gandhi, 
but beyond issuing occasional warnings and 
threats of stern action against the profiteers and 
black marketeers she has done precious little. 

It may seem a plausible argument that Mrs 
Gandhi is best advised to wait and bide her 
time But the continuing erosion in the morale 
ol the bureaucracy and in her own credibility 
as the most dynamic leader and a national 
saviour is apparently being disregarded The 
declining standards of education, the general 
disregaid ol ment in the iccruitnicnt to various 
key posts, and the rivalries and the general 
disinclination to take hard decisions are all 
matters that may leave a lasting impress on the 
quality of the administration 

Since the prospects of political polarisation 
have receded and the tendency to form splinter 
groups is gaining ground, any explanation that 
Mrs Gandhi is waiting for more opposition and 
independent leadeis to come to her side hardly 
carries conviction She already has a huge 
following and a clear unambiguous mandate 
from the electorate Then what is she waiting 
lor before becoming firm and strong once again 7 

From the purely democratic viewpoint the 
growing accretion to her party following is not 
welcome since the weaker the Opposition the 
more will be her determination to act in an 
arbitrary fashion The factional squabbles in 
her own party arc becoming mote fiequcnt 
So the strategy to play for tune may not pay off 
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NOTES ON 


Current 

National Affairs 


New Political Party 

Jagjivan Rain's Switch-over 

CPI-CP(M) Mercer Not Yet 

India's Stand on Kabul Crisis 

Recognition to P.L.O. 

P.M.’s Austerity Drive 

Ordinance to Ban Strikes 

Scheme for Workers* Participa¬ 
tion 

Impact of Rural Banks 
National Tonrlsm Policy 
Ganga-Brahmapntra Scheme 
Setback to Satellite 
Worst Year of the Decade 
Pak N-Test Imminent 

Accords with Vietnam and 
France 

India-Vietnam differences 
C/cchs back India 


New Political Party 

The ill-fated Janata Party, 
formed with high hopes by the 
late Mr Jayaprakash Narayan 
and other leaders early in 1977, 
split on April 6 for a third time 
m three years The split, 
brought about by the dual 
membership issue (involving the 
RSS membership) dashed all 
hopes of an orderly and viable 
party system with a credible 
opposition to the Congress (l) 

Following the split, a new 
party, the Bharatiya Janata 
Party, was bom Headed by 
the former External Affairs 
Minister, Mr Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee, the party was launched at 
the end of a two-day national 
convention called by the erst¬ 
while Jana Sangh Group. 

The new party mainly con¬ 
sists of the former Jana Sangh 
members and some non-Jana 
Sangh leaders It is significant 
that the new entity has accepted 
Mr Jayaprakash Narayan’s 
philosophy of “total revolution” 
and has sought co-operation 
from all sections of the popula¬ 
tion. 

According to Mr Vajpayee, 
the first task before the new 
party was to mobilise the people 
in order to meet the challenge of 
the “dynastic dictatorship” of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi and her son 
He said the party would strive 
to ensure that the Congress (I) 
did not take advantage of the 
split in the Opposition vote 
Efforts would be made to put 
up only one Opposition candi¬ 
date in each constituency. The 
new party’s policies would be 


rural-oriented It would strive 
to fulfil the aspirations of Mr 
Jayaprakash Narayan and 
strengthen the forces of national¬ 
ism, democracy and socialism 
The new party believed in the 
decentralisation of economic 
and political power as enunciat¬ 
ed by Mahatma Gandhi It 
would be non-com mu nal and 
advocate principled politics 

Mr Vajpayee later announc¬ 
ed some of the office-bearers 
Mrs Vijaya Raje Scindia and Mr 
Ram Jcthamaiani were named 
Vice-Presidents and Mr L K 
Advani and Mr Murli Manohar 
Joshi General Secretaries; Mr 
Suraj Bhan, M P and Mr K 
Knshnamurti were appointed 
Secretaries and Mr S S 
Bhandari Treasurer. The Work¬ 
ing Committee and State bodies 
would be named later as also a 
Vice-President and a General 
Secretary 

The convention decided that 
the flag of the new party would 
consist of green and saffron in 
verticle sections It also 
appointed a three-man sub¬ 
committee comprising Mr Jctha¬ 
maiani, Mr Shanti BhusJian and 
Mr Bhandari to draft the con¬ 
stitution of the party and get a 
symbol allotted to it Mr Vaj¬ 
payee made it clear that the party 
would not claim the flag symbol 
or office of the old Janata Parly 

The convention was attended 
by 4,383 delegates from 21 
States Mr Advani said that 
considering the enthusiasm at 
the convention he was sure that 
the new party would inherit all 
the good points of the Janata 
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Party “leaving the bad points 
with the rump left behind . 

In his presidential address 
Mr Vajpayee said that the 
country was m the grip of a 
serious national crisis which 
was “deeper” than the one 
which the country faced in 1975 

In the recent mid-term poll 
to the Lok Sabha the people 
re-affirmed their commitment to 
democracy but division of the 
Opposition vote enabled the 
Congress (I) to grab two-thirds 
of the seats 

Mr Vajpayee declared* “We 
re-affirm our faith in Indian 
nationalism, our faith in Indian 
democracy, secularism based on 
Gandhian principles of decen¬ 
tralisation of political and 
economic power ” 

Jagjivan Ram’s Switch-over 

In a totally incompatible 
switch-over to yet another poli¬ 
tical party, Mr Jagjivan Ram on 
April 8 announced that he had 
joined the Congress (U) which 
is headed by Mr Devaraj Urs 
Only a week earlier, or. April I, 
Mr Jagjivan Ram had formed 
the Janata (J) of which he was 
chosen President. 

Evidently, he had been nego¬ 
tiating with various parties, 
including the Congress (I), to 
ensure a prominent position lor 
hnnsell Having received no 
encouragement Irom the 
Congress (I), and having found 
that the Janata, or any /action 
of it, had ceased to matter, he 
decided ultimately to join the 
Congress (U) in its attempt to 
forge a national alternative to 
the ruling party and fight the 
coming Assembly elections 

Actually, Mr Jagjivan Ram 
has ceased to count in India’s 
political set-up and, despite his 
claim of massive support of the 
Scheduled Castes, he stands dis¬ 
credited and is generally regard¬ 
ed as a liability His change of 
loyalties is symptomatic of the 


confusing state of political par¬ 
ties and the unprincipled actions 
of politicians. 

The question which is the 
real Janata Party and which is 
the fake was brought into focus 
by Mr Jagjivan Ram, former 
leader of the party, when he 
announced on April 1 the for¬ 
mation of what he called the 
“real” Janata Party and charged 
the Congress (I) and the RSS 
with “conspiracy and secret 
understanding” in Assam 

Mr Jagjivan Ram said the 
people were openly accusing the 
RSS of fomenting trouble in 
Assam and that the Prime 
Minister’s inaction was omin¬ 
ous. “Mrs Gandhi’s failure to 
take any action against the 
R.S S means there is an under¬ 
standing between the two”, he 
said 

Mr Jagjivan Ram’s criticism 
of Mrs Gandhi and the RSS 
has been described as signi¬ 
ficant since he had dissociated 
himself from the Janata Paily 
over the dual membership issue 
The convention of his supporters 
authorised him to bring together 
people who drew inspiration 
from the values and principles 
of the “Congress culture” 

The convolution demanded 
dissolution of all ad hoc com¬ 
mittees of the party at different 
levels and removal of all office¬ 
bearers immediately 

The convention also autho¬ 
rised him to appoint ad hoc 
committees in the States and 
districts and to nominate their 
members a n d office-bearers 
Earlier, Mr Jagjivan Ram hud 
criticised the Janata Party for 
its ad hoc functioning and 
accused it of never holding 
organisational elections in the 
past three years 

CPI-CP(M) Merger Not Vet 

Despite the recent conjec¬ 
tures of an early merger and of 
Leftists’ unity, Marxist leader 


Mr B.M.S. Namboodjripod btf 
ruled out the possibility of a 
merger of the two Communist 
parties. He said at Bangalore 
on April 2, 1980, that both his 
party and the CPI agreed that 
the time was not ripe fora 
merger of the two The ground 
on which they split had not yet 
been “repaired” The merger 
was never on the agenda and 
they had only decided to have 
joint action on certain issues. 
It was only on this basis that the 
Communist parties were coming 
together, both at the Cadre ana 
the top level. 

Accoiding to the Marxist 
leader, the CP (M) the CPI and 
the Congress (U) had agreed to 
make efforts to bring about an 
anti-authonturian front to fight 
the Congress (I) and the RSS 
This was decided during his 
recent talks with the CPI. 
leader, Mr Rajeshwara Rao and 
the Congress (U) President, Mr 
Devaraj Urs, in Delhi It was 
felt that the three parties should 
put up a common candidate in 
future elections and also con¬ 
tact other parties which were 
opposed to the Congress (I) 
and the RSS 

To the extent possible the 
parties wanted to reach an 
agreement on the programme. 
However, it was incorrect to say 
that an agreement had already 
been reached on a common 
minimum programme 

There could be an agree¬ 
ment among the partners on 
major issues such as agrarian 
reform 

Referring to Assam, the 
CP(M) general secretary said 
the problem could not be solved 
unless the Pnme Minister, Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, exercised her 
authority over the Congress (I) 
unit in West Bengal 


India's Stand on Kabul Crisis 

In what was described as yet 
another pro-Moscow statement. 
Mrs Indira Gandhi said in Delhi 
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on April 2 that it was desirable 
to reassure the Soviet Union 
that it would not be encircled 
She felt that the situation in 
Afghanistan should be viewed in 
the umtext of the United States 
and China getting closer and 
closer 

The Prime Minister said the 
Afghan issue might be “a far- 
ofT question” for many other 
countries To India, however, 
“any escalation will be a major 
danger” India’s concern was 
to ensure that the cold war did 
not escalate into a fighting war. 
India's moderate stand on the 
Afghan issue had aheady met 
with ,i certain degree of appre¬ 
ciation Sevcial countries, in¬ 
cluding some in Europe, had 
come round to India’s way of 
thinking Even the U S A aqd 
Pakistan arc having second 
thoughts and are not so hostile 
to India’s stand on the crisis 

Noting that intervention in 
the region was not a new phe¬ 
nomenon, she felt tilde had been 
such intei vent ion all the lime by 
other Powers as well She men¬ 
tioned in this connection the 
increasing nulitaiy presence in 
the Indian Ocean and in the Gull 
area The Diego Garcia was 
being turned by the Big Powers 
into a nuclear base 

According to her, the elec¬ 
tions m Zimbabwe and the 
black majority rule theic would 
have some effect on racist South 
Ah lean regime She doubted 
at the same tune if tlicic would 
be ‘‘any change ot heart” as such 
on the part of the white minority 
regime 

She felt that the non-aligned 
movement had lost some ot its 
tluust and initiative in the last 
three years The Janata Gov¬ 
ernment in India was not greatly 
committed to it The Western 
nations and their media had been 
trying to belittle the movement 
In defence of the non-aligned 
pool, which critics say is govern¬ 
ment-controlled, Mrs Gandhi 


said it was better to have some 
news than no news at all since 
the Western media hardly 
reported anything worthwhile 
from Asia or Africa ‘‘except a 
coup here or a revolution there” 

Recognition to P.L.O. 

India has made a cordial 
gesture to the Palestine Libe¬ 
ration Organisation by accord¬ 
ing full diplomatic status to its 
office in Delhi Mr Yassar 
Arafat, the P L O leader, who 
visited Delhi at the end of 
March, was treated as a Head of 
State. His visit was official, at 
the invitation of India's Prime 
M i n 1 s t c r India was 
among the first countries outside 
the Arab world to recognise the 
P L O and to permit them to 
establish their office in New 
Delhi in 1975 

India’s External Affairs 
Minister, Mr Narasimha Rao, 
in a statement in Parliament 
stated that “over the years, not 
only by words, but also by 
deeds” ihc people of India have 
demonstrate their sympathy, 
affection and biotheily feelings 
for the Palestinian people It is 
appropriate to recall that it was 
Mahatma Gandhi who first 
roused the conscience of the 
world by bunging the Palesti¬ 
nian pioblem to the attention of 
the intei national community 
India has all along supported 
the Palestinian cause in the 
United Nations, and indeed in 
every international 1 o r u m 
Granting full diplomatic status 
to the P L O , therefore, is an¬ 
other logical step 

India continues to maintain 
that no comprehensive settle¬ 
ment of the West Asia problem 
is possible without involvement 
ot the P L O as an equal partner 
in the negotiations That alone 
can bring about lasting peace 
The inalienable rights of the 
Palestinians, including their 
right to a national State, must be 
fully restored 


Mr Arafat has earned tfus 
respect and admiration not only 
of the Arab people but also of 
all freedom-loving people. His 
visit to this country symbolised 
not merely Indo-Palestmian 
friendship but also Indo-Arab 
solidarity. 

Mr Yassar Arafat said in 
Delhi on March 30 that he sup¬ 
ported the diplomatic steps 
taken by the Prime Minister, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, to “settle 
the question of Afghanistan”. 
Asked at a crowded Press con¬ 
ference whether he endorsed 
Mrs Gandhi’s view regarding the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan, he said “We 
did not discuss the subject of 
withdrawal” 

He backed India’s diploma¬ 
tic steps to defuse tensions be¬ 
cause “we look at our Soviet 
fi lends through this angle”. 
He did not elaborate 

Thanking the Prime Minister 
for lus visit to the “great and 
friendly India”, Mr Aiafat said 
full diplomatic recognition to 
the PLO by India would help 
the Palestinian people streng¬ 
then their struggle for the estab¬ 
lishment of an independent 
Palestinian State and homeland 
Some European countries were 
showing better realisation and 
awaieness of the demands of 
the Palestinian people, their 
rights and then struggle to 
achieve self-determination 

Mr Arafat felt that the des¬ 
patch of the Seventh Fleet to the 
Indian Ocean, the movement of 
the Sixth Fleet fiom the Medi¬ 
terranean to the Indian Ocean, 
the military build-up at Diego 
Garcia and the formation of the 
U S strike force were great 
sources of worry to the Arabs in 
the Gulf region and would result 
in further tensions He won¬ 
dered how the Americans, who 
were opposed to Islam in Iran 
where they were against Ayatol¬ 
lah Khomeini and m some other 
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countries, were interested in 
safeguardbg it in Afghanistan. 

P.M.*s Austerity Drive 

In a letter circulated tu all 
Cabinet Ministers and Gover¬ 
nors of States, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Mrs Gandhi, on April 8 
appealed to the nation to prac¬ 
tice austerity and called upon the 
people to work for social and 
economic justice. 

She asked them to set an 
example by avoiding wasteful 
expenditure and d i s p 1 a y of 
wealth. They should discourage 
lavish illuminations and elabo¬ 
rate dinners at private and 
public functions The resources 
thus saved “will be better spent” 
on improving conditions m 
everyone’s neighbourhood. The 
Prime Minister said the economy 
“has to be built brick by brick” 
and sought the understanding, 
sympathy and co-operation of 
all our people in this great 
task 

Everyone knows the stresses 
and strains to which our 
economy has been subjected, 
particularly in the last two 
years. The prices of all essen¬ 
tial items went up at a very fast 
rate The problems of in¬ 
adequate generation of power, 
poor production of coal, steel 
and other key inputs, and low 
productivity in the transport 
sector have combined to aggra¬ 
vate the situation and create 
scarcities The recent budget 
revealed how wide was the 
budgetary deficit in the year 
gone up 

“Ever since our Government 
took over, we have been trying 
to find solutions to these prob¬ 
lems. They cannot be wished 
away or solved overnight. We 
cannot also shy away from our 
commitments, international or 
otherwise. But reconstruction 
of the economy will take time. 
The house was allowed to fall 
m disrepair by Governments 
which were not equal to their 


responsibilities. It has to be 
rebuilt brick by brick In this 
great task we need the under¬ 
standing, sympathy and co¬ 
operation of all our people.” 

The restoration of the health 
of the economy cannot be the 
country’s only goal We have 
to look beyond and work for 
social and economic justice. 
There are vast numbers to whom 
each new day is a struggle. We 
have to commit ourselves un¬ 
waveringly to the removal of 
disparities m society, and as a 
first step we must minimise the 
hardships and suffering of those 
who do not have even the ele¬ 
mentary necessities of life. 

Every religious and social 
group has its time-honoured 
rituals But we must take 
special care to avoid waste of all 
kinds, particulaily of essential 
items like sugar and power 
which are in short supply. 

“We can be hospitable with¬ 
out showing off We can make 
friends without flattering them 
with extravagance Everyone 
should make a special effort to 
avoid wasteful and extravagant 
expenditure and show on social 
occasions ” 


Ordinance to Ban Strikes 

To check the growing 
menace of labour strikes in vital 
establishments and to ensure 
regular services in Assam, 
(owing to the disruption of 
supplies from Assam the coun¬ 
try has been suffering heavy 
losses) the Government of India 
promulgated on April 8 the 
Essential Services Maintenance 
(Assam) Ordinance. It em¬ 
powers the Government to ban 
strikes and specifies 14 essential 
services. It prescribes imprison¬ 
ment up to six months and fine 
upto Rs. 1,000 as penalty for 
any person who goes on strike. 

The essential services arei 
Any postal, telegraph or tele¬ 
phone services; railway service 


of any other transport service— 
land, water or air; any service 
connected with the loading and 
unloading of goods; services 
connected with the operation or 
maintenance of aerodromes or 
with the operation, repair or 
maintenance of aircraft, services 
connected with defence; services 
m, or in connection with, the 
working of any undertaking 
owned or controlled by the Gov¬ 
ernment being an undertaking 
engaged in the purchase, pro¬ 
curement, storage, supply or 
distribution of foodgrains. 

Any service dealing with the 
production, supply and distri¬ 
bution of coal, services in an 
oilfield or refinery Or in any 
establishment dealing with the 
production, supply or distribu¬ 
tion or petroleum and petroleum 
products are also covered. 

Any person who commences 
a strike which is illegal under 
this ordinance, or goes or re¬ 
mains or otherwise takes part 
in any such strike, shall be liable 
to disciplinary action, including 
dismissal. 


Scheme for Workera* Participa¬ 
tion 

The Central Government 
intends to lay much emphasis 
once again on the scheme for 
workers* participation in the 
management of industrial enter¬ 
prises. The Union Labour 
Minister, in a circular, has 
reminded the State Governments 
and employing ministries that, 
being a part of the 20-pomt 
programme, workers’ partici¬ 
pation m management needs to 
be implemented "vigorously”. 
It would like to have a regular 
quarterly progress report, indi¬ 
cating the various stages of im¬ 
plementation. Though the 
scheme was announced m Janu¬ 
ary, 1977, the Centre has not 
been informed of the progress 
made in its implementation in 
public sector units. The scheme 
had been reviewed at a tn- 
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paftite iabour conference sub* 
sequent ly but it was not with¬ 
drawn The Government also 
drew their attention to another 
similar scheme of October, 1975, 
envisaging workers’ participa¬ 
tion in the industry at the shop 
iloor and plant level That 
scheme, stillm operation, covers 
the manufacturing and mining 
sectors. In the beginning it was 
to have been implemented in 
units employing 500 workers in 
the public, private or co¬ 
operative sectors The scheme 
pci nutted enough elbow room 
to suit local conditions and was 
to have been implemented 
through an executive action. 

Under the scheme, the shop 
and joint councils were assigned 
deimite functions, relating to 
production and productivity, 
elimination of wastage, optimum 
utilisation ot manpower, health 
measures, and proper flow o! 
adequate two-way communica¬ 
tion According to the latest 
information, the scheme has 
been implemented by 842 Cen¬ 
tral public sector units/branches 
and 167 State public sector 
undertakings. 

The January 1977 scheme 
was meant for organisations like 
hospitals, P & 1 offices, rail¬ 
way stations and booking offices, 
banks, road transport under¬ 
takings, state electiicity boards 
and public distnbution system 
It envisages the setting up of 
councils and |oint councils in 
units employing at least 100 per¬ 
sons. 


Impact of Rural Banka 

The large network of bank 
branches in the countryside has 
had a welcome sequel. Funds 
are mobilised from the rural 
areas but are spent mostly for 
further development of urban 
areas, in the expansion of in¬ 
dustries, for instance. The 
public sector banks have to go 
a long way to reverse the flow of 
funds from rural to urban and 
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metropolitan areas, according 
to a recent study by the Union 
Finance Ministry. 

By the end of March, 1979, 
the public sector banks were 
able to attain a credit-deposit 
ratio of 54 4 per cent in their 
rural branches and 47 8 per cent 
in their semi-urban branches, 
the composite ratio for the two 
groups being only 49 9 per cent 
Following criticism that the low 
credit-deposit ratio of rural and 
semi-urban branches of the 
banks resulted in siphoning oflf 
funds from rural to urban areas, 
public sector banks were urged to 
ensure a credit-deposit ratio of 
at least 60 per cent in their rural 
and semi-rural branches This 
was an area where the banks 
needed to devote sustained 
attention and effort. 

However, most of the public 
sector banks were able to raise 
their aggregate credit to the 
priority sectors to the levels of 
33 3 per cent by June, 1979 
These advances amounted to 
Rs 5,241 58 crotes involving 90 
lakh borrowal accounts and 
accounting for 33 3 per cent of 
their aggregate advances 

Some banks like Syndicate 
Bank (42 2 per cent) and the 
Bank of Maharashtra (41 9 per 
cent) had crossed the new target 
of 40 per cent aggregate lending 
to the priority sector fixed in 
March, 1980, even at that time 
Among the banks that were 
lagging behind were the Central 
Bank of India (27 3 per cent), 
the Bank of India (29 2 per 
cent), the Punjab National Bank 
(30 0 per cent), the United Bank 
of India (23 3 per cent) and the 
Allahabad Bank (27 9 per cent). 

The total outstanding ad¬ 
vances of public sector banks as 
on the last Friday of December, 
1979, stood at Rs 17,287 crores, 
compared to Rs. 15,075 crores 
on the last Friday of 1978, an 
increase of 14 7 crore per cent. 
Exclusive of participation certi¬ 
ficates which were being classi¬ 


fied as advances since the middle 
of 1979, the growth rate worked 
out to a still lower level of 12 2 
per cent. 

National Toorism Policy 

In order to promote tourism 
which has suffered a setback 
recently but which can become 
an important earner of foreign 
exchange, apart from bringing 
other benefits, the Government 
of India has decided to formu¬ 
late a national tourism policy, 
making the tourism industry 
an “economic multiplier”. 

The Minister for Tourism 
stated on March 30 that the sky 
was the limit for the growth of 
the tourism industry and the 
Government would do whatever 
was possible to see that this 
industry grows. The national 
tourism policy would deal with 
problems of industry In his 
opinion the hotel business 
should be treated as an 
“industry”. 

The Government had decid¬ 
ed to set up the third airline as 
the feeder service to connect 
various parts of the country with 
the trunk routes The matter 
was at a “take-off” stage. 

The Government is seeing 
to it that more aircraft were 
acquired by Indian Airlines and 
Air India Computerisation 
of passenger reservations was in 
progress and the system would 
start by the middle of the cur¬ 
rent year. 

Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras would be developed 
on modern lines and the task 
has been entrusted to the Inter¬ 
national Airport Authority. The 
Authority has been strengthened 
to take up the new jobs. Cus¬ 
toms and other formahties at the 
airports would be so organised 
that they did not cause any 
problems to international 
tourists. 

India’s percentage of tourists 
as compared to world traffic 
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was very low and all efforts must 
he made by the industry to 
nitiease it India received only 
0 3 per cent of woild tourists. 
Our foreign exchange earnings 
Iroin tourists is only Rs 330 
crores whereas the world turn¬ 
over fiom tourists is to the tune 
of Rs 56 000 crores. 

Special efforts need to be 
made to attract tourists from 
' istern, South-East Asian and 
West Asian countries Toui ism 
should help stiengthen the bonds 
ol international fnendship, pio- 
nii>te national integiation and 
make .i signili. nt contribution 
to the economic life ol the 
lountiy India had everything 
to offer winch attracted inter¬ 
national touns»s its coastline, 
culture and aitistic hontugc, and 
historical monuments 

Or K U Lai, foimer Princi¬ 
pal Defence Secretary, holds the 
\ Kw that if Irdia increased ns 
tourist traffic from 0 2 percent 
to 0 5 per cent of the world 
tourists, vve will ha\e nearlv 
three million tourists The 
infrastructure to handle su h an 
increase must be increased 

The President of the Travel 
Agents Association, Mr Pesi K 
Master, highlighted various 
problems faced bv the travel 
trade and urged the Govern¬ 
ment to create conditions under 
whk h the tourists could be given 
proper facilities He suggested 
improvements in the reserva¬ 
tion systems of the railways, 
Indian Airlines and Air India, 
and pleaded for more hotels in 
the country 

Ganga-Brahmaputra Scheme 

As a long-term solution of 
the dispute with Bang'.ulesh 
over the Ganga waters and to 
save the Farakka accord, the 
Government of India has out¬ 
lined the Brahma put ra-Ganga 
Link Canal Scheme, designed to 
augment the flow of the Ganga 
for the benefit of the two coun¬ 
tries. 


The Government proposes 
to publish a White Paper which 
will specify the advantages of 
I lie scheme to both India and 
Bangladesh in order to mobilise 
public, opinion in the two coun¬ 
tries This, it is felt, would also 
help in the financing of the pro¬ 
ject by international agencies. 
Besides Bangladesh, West Ben¬ 
gal and Assam will be the direct 
bonefii lanes Some advantages 
will also accrue to U P and 
Bihar 

In the Ganga system the 
western parts arc senu-arid 
The existing irrigation works 
have unsatisfactory water sup¬ 
plies and they badly need the 
entire fair weather flow of 
I arakka Even then, only a 
part of their requirements can 
be met A major handicap is 
the s\stem’s limited storage pos¬ 
sibilities In Nepal, too, the 
possibilities of stoiage arc 
limited 

These sites, according to 
Indian experts, could be used for 
multi-purpose benefits to Nepal 
and tjie areas lower down m 
India However, they will not 
provide a solution to the aug¬ 
mentation of the Ganga in its 
lower readies at Larakk.i and 
downstieam w h e r e shortages 
have already steadily mounting 
Experts feel that there is no alter¬ 
native but to divert the flows of 
the Brahmaputra towards the 
Ganga to the maximum extent 
practicable. 

The Brahmaputra has a 
higher proportion of fair weather 
flow and is better regulated The 
co mbined Ganga- Hi ohmaput ra- 
Mcghn.i system has the lowest 
flow of 25(),(X)0 cusccs at the end 
of February which rises to over 
400,000 cusccs in Apn 1 and to 
850,000 cusccs by the end of 
May, compared to 55,000 cusccs 
bv the end of April and 65,000 
cusccs by the end of May in 
the Ganga at Farakka 

India has affirmed that its 
scheme would not only meet 


the needs of augmentation of the 
flows in the lower reaches of the 
Ganga m India and Bangladesh, 
but also the needs of the regional 
development of both the coun¬ 
tries on a long-term basis 


Setback to Satellite 

The delay of about 18 
months, due to many reasons, 
including the mishap to the last 
space effort, in completing 
India’s first domestic satellite, 
INSAT, may result in this 
country losing its right to the 
“parking space” if it does not 
occupy it within the notified 
period It is understood that 
the original date (October 15, 
1980) notified by India, cannot 
be adhered to as the American 
suppliers of the spacecraft have 
reportedly been unable to stick 
to their delivery schedule Even 
now no definite date is available 

INSAT can beam telecom¬ 
munication and television sig¬ 
nals originating from different 
points in India to the entire 
country It is to ho located over 
the equator at 74 degrees east 
longitude. INSAT is likely to 
be launched only in the first 
quarter of 1982 Noimally, a 
delay of 150 days in the launch 
after the prescribed date is 
allowed by the International 
frequency registration board, 
the International lelccomnnim- 
cation Union 

Under a new decision, to be 
effective from January, 1982, 
an extension of 18 months can 
be granted under spcci.il cir¬ 
cumstances Space and com¬ 
munication experts arc now 
preparing the case for extension 
to gain time, even before the 
enabling provision formally 
comes into force Even if they 
succeed, the experts point out, 
the position would still be 
“touch and go” as after April 
15, 1982, the claim would lapse 
and it will be open to any coun¬ 
try to occupy the "pai king slot” 
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The possibility of China 
seizing it cannot be i uled out as 
that countiy is on the look-out 
for a suitable position for its 
own satellite 'Ihe slot piopos- 
cd tor China is over 70 degrees 
cast longitude, three degrees 
away liom the position given 

to INSA r 

INSAI will have two close 
neighbours, M.iris.it, an Ameri¬ 
can satellite, and Falapa-I I, one 
ol Ihe two Indonesian satellites 

INSAT is not the usual com¬ 
munication satellite It incor¬ 
porates the latest technique of 
keeping itself stable, known as 
three-axis stabilisation This 
would be needed as more strin¬ 
gent regulations are m the oiling 
to maintain the distance between 
any twospacectalt so as to avoid 
interference l*ven .ill the ground 
facilities are not likely to be 
ready by the deadline. 

Worst Year of the Decade 

Ihe decade ol the seventies 
biought many misloitunes lot 
humanity and dashed many 
hopes The last yeai ol the 
decade 1979-80 brought gloom 
and an an .tv ol piohlcms for 
the woild, especially the Thud 
Woi Id 1 he new decade, which 
began on Apnl I, 1980, is lull of 
chillenges and unccit.unties on 
the economic Iront, with the 
nation having gone through a 
year o! negative growth, an un¬ 
acceptable level ol inflation and 
record budgetaiy and loicign 
trade debuts 

On top ol the 21 per cent 
rate of inflation, the countiy is 
lacing acute shortages ol several 
essential commodities and crip¬ 
pling mfrasti uctural bottlenecks 
In 1979-80 the economic growth 
i ate was projected at a minus 
one to two per cent (decline in 
gioss national product) after the 
impressive giowth rates m 1970- 
71. 1975-76, 1977-78 and 1978- 
79 

With the Government ol 


India trying to get a grip over 
the economic situation, major 
policy formulations have to 
watt The order of develop¬ 
mental elfoit in 1980-81, apart 
Irom cairy-over schemes and 
projects, is a big question mark 
It is (led up with resource avail¬ 
ability and the pcrmissibledegrce 
of s t c p-u p in investment to 
secure growth without further 
fuelling inflationary pressures 

The Centre’s budgetary 
deficit is estimated at a record 
Rs 2,700 crore in the outgoing 
year and the regular Budget 
for 1980-81, which will be pie- 
senled to Parliament in June, 
may still inescapably leave a 
large budgetary gap The 
interim Budget puts it at Rs 
1,235 crores 

Meanwhile, the countiy’s 
foreign exchange rescives have 
reached a plateau and the dec¬ 
line piomises to be steep in the 
coming year, with the oil bill 
al* lie costing Rs 4,000 cioies 
on a conseivalive estimate 

'I he economy’s import 
requiiemcnts have grown in pro¬ 
portion and India would have 
recourse to IMP credits and 
Tiust I und Assistance India 
can chaw up to Rs 1,000 croies, 
it is estimated liom the reserve 
(gold) and credit branches and 
the 1 rust 1 und depending on the 
projection ol the worsening of 
the balance of pay ments position 

India’s tiade deficit in the 
10 months ended January 1980, 
crossed a record Rs 1,600 
ciore The year may end up 
with a gap ol over Rs 2,000 
ci ore 

There has been no significant 
casing of mflationaiy pressures 
in the economy, which erupted 
soon after the presentation of 
the Union Budget for 1979-80 
in March last year The rate of 
money supplv growth, although 
contioiled, has shown a rising 
trend The money supply ex¬ 
panded by Rs 2,752 crores till 


the February end—an increase 

of 12 6 per cent 

It will be some months 
belore the countiy is able to 
overcome commodity shortages, 
some sort of balance between 
supply and demand is restored, 
and the coal, power and trans- 
poit sectors register improve¬ 
ment that could visibly get 
reflected in industrial produc¬ 
tion trends 

Although the food situation 
has remained comfortable des¬ 
pite one of the worst droughts 
since Independence that afflicted 
India in 1979, some uncertainty 
in reg.ud to ciop piospicts will 
prevail until autumn 

Pak N- Iest Imminent 

Despite all the denials put 
out bv Piesident Zia-ul-Haquc 
and lus spokesmen, it is now 
obvious tji.it Pakistan is rapidly 
acquiiuig a nuclear capability 
and is making all the necessaiy 
prcpaiations for a nuclear blast 
early in 1981, oi even late in 
1980 Accoidmg to a study 
made by the Deljii-based Insti¬ 
tute of Defence Studies and 
An.ilvses, Pakistan decided to 
make ail atomic bomb years 
befoie the Pokhaian explosion 
conducted by India The late 
Mr / A Bhutto adopted the 
uranium enrichment route to a 
nuclcai bomb in 1972 itself, 
according to the author*,, P B 
Sinh.i and R R Subramanian, 
ol the book “Nuclear Pakistan” 
The entry in 1972 of the Pakis¬ 
tani metallurgist. Dr Abdul 
Kader KJian into the Dutch 
plant winch was working tor the 
top secret enrichment facility at 
“Arnelo” was a “coveit opera¬ 
tion" by Pakistan to obtain in¬ 
formation on the centrifuge 
technology for cm idling 
uranium 

Mi Bhutto simultaneously 
kept open the plutonium route 
to the bomb and initiated a 
dialogue with France in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1973, for the purchase of a 
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reprocessing plant for producing and agricultural research, India French Institute for Petroleum 
plutonium. Dr. A K. Khan is assisting Vietnam in the cstab- and the Indian Institute of Pet- 
returned to Pakistan in 1975 to hshment of a buffalo breeding roleum The two countries 
head the enrichment project code centre and a rice reseat th insti- have also agreed to continue 
named “Project 706“ Under tute The Vietnamese side lias their dialogue at appropriate 
this project a commercial cn- also sent proposals tor training level for furtheiance of these 
richment facility at Kahuta and expeits m the fields of h\dro- objectives As a follow-up, the 
a pilot enrichment plant at logy, survey and exploration L'nergj Minister ol I ranee is 
Sihala are being set up techniques, railways and drug likclv to visit India later this 

I S.D A. analysts believe the research Suitable turning pro- year 

weapons project is piogressing frainme for these experts are - 

at Sihala and not at Kahuta 1(5 ^ ‘“ranged in Indian 

Pakistan’s plutonium route to organisations in 1980-81 Indian India-\ ictnam difference* 
in. bomb had run into trouble cx P crls are being sent to Viet- Mr Pham Van Done, Prime 


because of France withholding 
the "vital” *5 per cent of the 
reprocessing technologs 

The book warns that India 
must decide what hei role 
should be in view of the “grave 
atomic Hu eat emeiging in South 
Asia”. 

The Pakistan air force has 
17 Mirage-II! and 38 Mirage-V 
and “one of these aircraft could 
deliver a nuclear weapon from 
an air base at least 960 kilo¬ 
metres away from the nearest 
Indian border” The Mnagc's 
radius of action can be increased 
by aerial refuelling by C-130s a 
few of which arc in Pakistan’s 
possession 

Tracing the Jnstoi v of Pakis¬ 
tan’s nuclear piogiammo the 
authois have concluded that its 
reprocessing and enrichment 
plants are "economically in¬ 
defensible” and aie aimed "at 
the attainment of explosive 
capability”. 

The Institute has compiled 
the list of Pakistan’s nuclcai faci¬ 
lities (numbering 33), including 
the training centies in Karachi, 
which trains 200 engmecis every 
year, and tjie heavy watei plant 
at Multan 

Accords with Vietnam and trance 

India and Vietnam signedan 
agreement on April 10 to deve¬ 
lop and strengthen bilatual co¬ 
operation in science, technology 
and agricultural research Under 
the 1978 agreement on co¬ 
operation in science, technology 


nam in several areas 

An oflicial statement stated 
that possibilities of co-opeiation 
in post-harvesting technologies, 
water resources management, 
forestiv research and flora and 
fauna suivevs were also dis¬ 
cussed between the Indian and 
Vietnamese teams An Indian 
scientific delegation has been 
invited to visit Vietnam later 
this year to work out co-opeia- 
tive piogr mimes foi execution 
in 19.81 and 1982. 

InJo-1ranh I< t ord India 
and I ranee ha/e agreed to 
develop co-operation in flic field 
of pelioleum and gas A pro¬ 
tocol to this clkcf was sinned bv 
Mr Pranab Mukhcriec, Minister 
for fommucc, Steel and Mines, 
and Mr Andie I maud, French 
Minister, in Paris on Apnl 9 
I he agreement recognises the 
importance of the energy piob- 
lem and that it is in the mutual 
inteiest of both countries to 
develop co-operation in this 
field 

Accotdmg to the new agice- 
ment, the airangcincnt between 
the I rencli oil company (T P, 
and the Oil and Natuial Gas 
Commission tor development of 
Bombay High and also the India 

Oil Coipoialion, will be opti¬ 
mised It has also been decided 
to extend co-operation with the 
.ante paitners to include other 
industrial projects for mutual 
advantage 

(’o-operatn»n has ahe.idy 
been initiated be tween the 


Minister ol Vietnam, who visit¬ 
ed India from April 9 to 15, 
appreciated India’s foreign 
policy gencially but said India 
and Vietnam have natural and 
understandable divergences and 
difleiences m their respective 
positions on the developments in 
Afghanistan but both agree on 
the need to deal with ihe situa¬ 
tion on the “collect basis” 

Mr Pham said the essence of 
the Afghan problem was the 
imilli-f o r m interference by 
foreign fences in tli.it country 
The US point of view that 
Afghanistan was not a true 
problem was not correct The 
USA was undciscoiing the issue 
to canv on a militaiy build-up 
in the legion and to supply arms 
to Pakistan to c o n duct its 
aggiessive acts against the neigh¬ 
bouring countiies America 
was using the oppoitunity to 
me lease the military presence in 
the aica, and th.it was leading to 
more tension 

Urging greatu clloit by 
the non-aligned countries to 
defuse the tension in the region, 
Mr Plum hoped the C uban ini¬ 
tiative in this regard would 
hung about jiomIivc and favou¬ 
rable icsults 

I he negotiations between 
C hum and Vietnam after the 
C limcse agL'icssion against Viet¬ 
nam had not produced any 
results because C hma did not 
want to settle the question 
through negotiations 

(Could on page 632) 
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Russia-Afghan Treaty 

Afghanistan endorsed on 
April 4 a treaty on the “tem¬ 
porary stay of a limited contin¬ 
gent of Soviet troops” on its 
territory 

The terms and conditions of 
the treaty had been approved by 
the Presidium of the Revolu- 
tionaiy Council at its recent 
meeting The terse announce¬ 
ment gave no details of the 
agreement. 

Both Afghanistan and the 
Soviet Union have maintained 
that the Soviet troops were in 
Afghanistan at the invitation of 
the Afghan Government But 
there had been no public refer¬ 
ence to a treaty 

Th~ Soviet news agency Joss 
said in Moscow that the treaty 
had been ratified by the Soviet 
Parliament The treaty is 
understood to have been con¬ 
cluded during the iccent visit of 
several Afghan leaders to Mos¬ 
cow These leaders included 
Deputy Prime Minister Sultan 
All Kishtmand, Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Shah Mohammad Dost, and 
Commerce Minister A b d u s 
Salam 

Meanwhile. Piesident Bali¬ 
ra k Karmal told a news confe¬ 
rence in Kabul that “limited 
contingents” of Soviet troops 
had conic to Afghanistan at the 
request of the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment m accordance with the 
1978 Treaty of friendship, co¬ 
operation and good ncighboui li- 
ness between the two countries 

Referring to the Palestine 
question. Mr Karmal said he 
was sure that the heioic Pales¬ 


tinians will finally emerge vic¬ 
torious with the help and 
succoui of the Soviet Union and 
other Socialist and progressive 
countries The Afghans and 
the Palestinians were “close 
friends” and had common ene¬ 
mies and common friends 

U.S. withdraws aid offer to Pak 

The US Admimstiation 
has withdrawn its request to 
Congress for aid to Pakistan, 
effectively ending its aborlcd 
effort to stiengthen that 
country’s defences. Officials 
at the office of Management and 
Budget disclosed on April 2 
that U S President Jimmy Car¬ 
ter’s admimstiation quietly de¬ 
cided not to ask Congress for 
money for Pakistan in the 
revised 1981 budget proposal 
sent to Capital Hill early in 
April. 

In the original 1981 budget 
proposal, submitted in January, 
the admimstiation had indicated 
that it would asK Congress lor a 
supplementary appiopnation 
of 400 million U S dollars in 
emeigcncy economic and mili¬ 
tary aid to Pakistan over a two- 
year period But things have 
changed since then “It is not 
going forward”, US State 
Department official said about 
the aid request “ I he momen¬ 
tum is all in thcothei dncction ” 

Another official, who also 
asked not to be named, said 
that while the United States is 
still in contact with Pakistan, 
“there are no talks going on 
that I would signify b> descnb- 
ing as negotiations” 
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The Pakistani aid proposal 
was hastily formulated after 
Soviet troops moved into Afgha¬ 
nistan on December 27, 1979 
The Soviet action coincided with 
a low point in U S -Pakistani 
relations All aid except food 
shipments was suspended last 
year because the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration fell that Pakistan 
was secretly tiymg to develop 
nuclear weapons 


Tighter Nuclear Curbs 

Continuing its vain hid to 
cheek the prolilei.it ion of 
nuclear weapons, the USA on 
April 3 urged the West Tuio- 
peun suppliers of nuclear mate¬ 
rials to accept tightei controls 
on the export of sensitive equip¬ 
ment This followed an agree¬ 
ment reached by West Geinuny 
in Buenos Aues a few days ear¬ 
lier to sell an advanced reactor 
to Argentina, which has stead¬ 
fastly refused to agree to full- 
scope safeguards 

The U S believes that the 
sale of the reactor and Switzer¬ 
land's willingness to sell a heavy 
water plant to Argentina would 
give that country an ingredient 
of nuclear weapons Aigentina 
has agreed to place these instal¬ 
lations under safeguards but has 
declined to throw open its indi¬ 
genous nucleai installations for 
international inspection 

AnotJic*i nuclc.u deal object¬ 
ed to by the U S concerns Iraq 
Italy recently decided to enter 
into a nucleai deal with Iraq 
and has since agreed to sell two 
laboiatones for handling radio¬ 
active substances Italy con¬ 
tends that the 1978 agreement 
concluded by West I uropenn 
nuclear expoiters docs not in¬ 
clude “the sale of laboratories” 
The U S is of the view that the 
laboratories would help Iraq to 
obtain weapons-grade pluto¬ 
nium 

The U S is pressing West 
Furopean States to accept wider 
definitions of nuclear technology 


to plug loopholes in the nuclear 
export trade so that the pro¬ 
claimed nuclear non-prolifera¬ 
tion objectives could be attained 

Call for Revolt in Fgvpt 

President Bani-Sadron Apuf 
5 called on the people of Kgypt 
to revolt against the “vassal 
regime" of President Sadat and 
demand the former Shah’s ex¬ 
tradition to Iran 

Dernonstiations bv Fgyptian 
students, angrv at the Shah’s 
arrival m Cano in Maich. 
showed that the nation did not 
accept Piesident Sadat’s decision 
to grant asvlum to the fomiei 
monarch 

"Iran hopes that this revolt 
will continue until the fall ol 
the Sadat regime, which places 
the intciests of the enemies of 
the Muslims and ol the Iranian 
nation’s No I enemv above the 
interests of the Muslim nation ” 

In a fierce attack on the 
Fgyptian le.ulci, Mr B.im-S.idr 
said "Me who has usurped the 
place of Nassei is lighting the 
Iranian Islamic revolution ” 

Iran was now ready to col¬ 
laborate with the Arab people 
against "Zionist domination as 
an liistuimciit ol Amu lean 
domination” It was icc.dlcd 
that the banians wuc the lust 
to rejoice when lormei I gvp- 
li.in Piesident Ci.im.il Abdel 
Nassu hioke icl.itions with the 
Shah’s regime which was then 
“puisiiinu anti-lsl.imic and anti- 
Arab policies” I he friends ol 
Islam and of the Arab people 
staged the revolution of Iran m 
the hope of casting away the 
dark shadow ol American and 
Soviet domination over the 
Muslim people 

Huge U.S. Arms fur Indian Ocean 

The United States Defence 
Department expects to spend an 
additional 8 I billion during the 
next 18 months to maintain and 


strengthen the U S. military 
position m the Indian Ocean 
area 

Defence olhcials indicated 
on April 3 that the $ 1 billion 
formed one of tjie niaui compo¬ 
nents of a request for increased 
Pentagon spending by $5 2 bil¬ 
lion during the c ui lent fiscal year 
and m fiscal ve.u 1981, white the 
icst ol the 1981 Budget is being 
trimmed to hung U into balance. 
I he major chunk of the $ 5 2 
billion would go to meet the 
soaring fuel costs to operate 
planes, ships, tanks and other 
equipment The figure includes 
$2 i billion in the current It,cal 
ve.u ami $ 2 9 billion moic in 
liscal vvai 1981 than had been 
proposed bv the U S President 
last J.tmi.uv 

II the icqucsts are approved 
by ( oiigicss, total defence 
spending will be boosted to 
S 130 08 billion in the current 
fiscal ve.u and S 147 billion in 
the 1981 fisealyeai starting from 
Oct I 

Much ol the spending would 
be I o r maintaining aircraft- 
can icrs and other licet units in 
lhe Indian Ocean and the Ara¬ 
bian Sea and to speed up pre¬ 
parations lor a “rapid deploy¬ 
ment foice” of troops into the 
.lien, if needed 

IJu* piesent pi.ms call lor 
opu.iting two .uiuafl-carriers 
loi opciatmg bailie groups in 
the Indian Ocean lull time until 
the end ol tins ve.u 

At the same tunc, ships will 
be chaiteied to form a floating 
supply base, piobibly at the 
Bi itish-ovv iicd island ol Diego 
G a r c l .i Such a seven-ship 
group of (’atgo vessels and 
tankers is due to move into the 
Indian Ocean this summer 

A total of 127 5 million dol¬ 
lars of the proposed increase 
would go for further develop¬ 
ment of lhe Diego Garcia base 
for U S navy hips and planes 
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The revised U S Budget 
includes ,ibout 5 60 million for 
planning improvements in bases 
which IJ S forces may be allow¬ 
ed to use elsewhere m the Indian 
Ocean area Oman, Somalia 
and Kenya have tentatively 
agreed to gi\e 11 S forces access 
to such facilities 

Law of Sea Conference Accord 

The 163-nation U N confe¬ 
rence on the I aw of the Sea has 
been making \cry slow pi ogress 
despite sevcial prolonged ses¬ 
sions during the past six years 
since it first met in 1974 The 
latest live-week session, held in 
New York ended on April 4 
after making progress in a num¬ 
ber of key areas The next ses¬ 
sion will be held in Geneva fiom 
July 2K to August 29, when the 
aim is fin.illy to complete the 
work on a Sea Law comuitmn 

Adjourning the session, the 
conference Picsident, Mr 11 a mil- 
ton Shirley Ameiasinghe ol Sn 
Lanka, expi essed the hope th.it a 
consensus would be icached at 
the Geneva session Au is in 
wJuch chan men of committees 
and negotiating groups repotted 
progiess were principles of 
opciating the deep sea-bed 
mining system and its financing, 
a definition of the Continental 
Shell and rules governing mnii- 
t i m e scientific icseaicji by 
foreign vessels on a State's 
Continental Shelf and m its 
exclusive Lconoinic Zone 

Under the proposed conven¬ 
tion, coastal States would have 
a 12 nautical-mile territorial sea 
and a 200 nautical-mile Exclu- 
sive Economic' Zone Die final 
document, vvhenevei completed, 
is to be signed at a ceremony in 
Caiacas, wheie the conference 
held its lust substantive session 
in 1974 

The unpoitant topics on 
which agicement has yet to be 
reached include, principles for 
delimiting overlapping maritime 
boundaries between nearby 


States and a system of voting in 
the 36-nation council of a pro¬ 
posed international sea-bed 
authority that would regulate 
sea-bed mining 

India-Lank a at i ord A fo r- 
mulal ion of high economic signi¬ 
ficance to both India and Sn 
Lanka on the outer limits of their 
Continental Shelves m the Bay 
of Bengal-Indian Ocean region 
emerged from the intensive nego¬ 
tiations at the Law of the Sea 
confidence 

An agreement between the 
two countries has already been 
reached in the matter but this 
was threatened by initial oppo¬ 
sition from the Soviet Union 
and cei tain other countries The 
Soviet Union has now lifted its 
objection, paving the way for 
the incorporation of the princi¬ 
ple underlying the formulation 
in the draft Law of the Sea con¬ 
ference under preparation 

C hina Woos Dalai Lama 

In recent months earnest 
efloils aie being made by China 
to persuade tlie 1 ibetan icfugees 
who have settled in India under 
the leadership of their god-king, 
the Dalai Lama, to return to 
hbet A team of tjiesc Tibe¬ 
tans recently visited Tibet and 
reported their findings to the 
Dalai 1. 1111.1 at his headquarters 
at Dhaiamshala (Himachal Pra¬ 
desh) Their verdict on wlietJier 
1’ibet was enjoying autonomy 
was fai from conclusive The 
Dalai Lama has not yet made 
up Jus mind whctjicr lie 
should go back to Tibet 
He has decided that a second 
high level Tibetan delegation 
will leave for Peking soon to 
work out tlie details for the 
possible return of tjie Dalai 
Lama to Tibet. 

Tlie Tibetan leader, who met 
Mis Indira Qandhi m Delhi on 
March 29, conveyed to Jier his 
desire to send another delega¬ 
tion to Peking to discuss with 
the Chinese leaders his possible 


return. The Dalai Lama's 
decision, according to these 
sources, follows Chinese assu¬ 
rances that they would welcome 
his return home where he would 
be allowed to enjoy limited reli¬ 
gious power and authority 

The assurance was conveyed 
to a five-member delegation 
headed by the Dalai Lama’s 
elder brother, Lobsang Sama- 
den, which returned to India 
recently after a three-month fact¬ 
finding tour of Tibet 

The five-member team in¬ 
cluded Mr Juehen Namgyal, 
Information and Publicity 
Minister in the Dalai Lama’s 
Government in exile, Mr Phunt- 
sog 7akla, Security Minister and 
brother-in-law of tlie Dalai 
lama, Mr T a s h i Tobgycc, 
Intcrioi Minister, Mr Lobsang 
Thaigve, foimcr Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the Commission of Tibe¬ 
tan People’s Deputies (Parlia¬ 
ment) 

Well-informed sources said 
that the Dalai Lama was 
favourably inclined to tlie 
Chinese oiler 

Summit 'lalks on Palestine 

I hiough well-calculated dip¬ 
lomatic moves, Picsident Cartel 
held summit talks with President 
Sadat ol Egypt and Mr 
Menachem Begin, Pnme Minis- 
tci of Israel, in Washington in 
tlie second week ol April in a 
bid to lesolve tlie Palestinian 
tangle Egypt and the United 
States ami to do everything 
possible to meet the May 26 
target date for an Israeh- 
Egvptian agi cement on Pales¬ 
tinian autonomy, according to 
a White House Communique 
issued on April 9 The state¬ 
ment followed two days of 
meetings between US President 
Jimmy Carter and Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat 

Both leaders rc-affinncd 
their conviction that the Camp 
David agreement and the sub¬ 
sequent peace treaty between 
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Egypt and Israel have produced 
the first tangible steps after 
achieving decades of conflict, 
towards achieving real peace in 
the troubled area of the world 
Mr Sadat an Mr Cartel again 
asserted their joint determina¬ 
tion to pursue to a successful 
conclusion within the Camp 
David framework the cui rent 
autonomy negotiations as an¬ 
other step towaid a comprehen¬ 
sive settlement in the Middle 
East 

After the talks Piesidcnt 
Carter indicated that thcie was 
no decision yet on the luture of 
Palestinians in Israeli held terri¬ 
tory That would depend on 
his consultations with Israeli 
Prime Minister Menachcm 
Begin 

Mr Cai ter sti essed, howev ei. 
that there must be a iccogni- 
tion of the icalisation ol Pales¬ 
tinian lights, a lecogmtion that 
the Palestinians must ha\e a 
voice m thedctei mmation ol then 
own luluie Winding up the 
summit talks, Mr Sadai was 
certain that an agicement could 
be reached with Isrue 1 on a sell- 
rule plan lor Palestinian Arabs 
The Palestinian question icmains 
the core and uux ol the Aiub- 
Uraeli conflict Mr Sadat gave 
no speed'll, reasons lot his evident 
optimism, but diplomatic 
siniices said the talks went well 
and that ways may be found to 
untangle Israel’s sccui ily inte¬ 
rests from other issues in the 
negotiations 

U.S. Snaps Tics with Iran 

On April 7 President Carter 
announced that the USA had 
decided to break off all diplo¬ 
matic ties with Iran, to recall 
its diplomats from that country, 
and he asked all Iranian staff to 
leave the USA He also an¬ 
nounced the U S Government’s 
decision to impose economic 
sanctions against Iran as a 
reprisal for the continued deten¬ 
tion of 50 American hostages 
These hostages have been held 


in Teheran for over six months 
He also announced official sanc¬ 
tions to forbid U S exports to 
Iran 

All outstanding visas issued 
to Iranian citizens would be 
cancelled and all exports to 
Iran would bo prohibited with 
the exception ot a small amount 
ot food and medicines Iranian 
assets frozen in the USA soon 
alter the hostages wcio seized 
on Novembei 4 would be exa¬ 
mined with the aim possihlv 
of eventually paving oil claims 
ot co-oper.ition and hostages 
against the human Govunmuit 

The United Sinks Govern¬ 
ment has not i uled out nnv 
options including mihtur\ - 
tor solving the Iranian uisis and 
is counting on support Irom 
Amenta's allies h>i (he sanc¬ 
tions 

/mu suiiin/t lU’if [ i a n 
mdeied a lull milit.uv alert on 
April S at Peisian Gull naval 
and an base-- I he action was 
a result ol Piesidcnt Cat lei's 
decision to hicak with liail and 
impose new sanctions against 
it and the flare-up ol hostilities 
between liun and Iraq Rcvo- 
lutionuiv guuids hud been told 
to repoit to then stations and 
the Iranians had .illumed then 
readiness to light and sauihce 
their lives in case ol probable 
attacks by the USA and huq 

hail would not supplv oil 
to any coimliv which |oi»ed the 
USA in imposing economic 
sanctions, the Oil Minister Mr 
All Akbar Moml.ir, announced 
The countiy's mling Revolu¬ 
tionary Council accused the 
U S A ol using overt aggres¬ 
sion against Iran 

An Iranian statement added 
“The events of the past year 
show that the lundamcntul issue 
for the U S Government is not 
the holding ol the employees of 
the embassy, who are accused 
of sabotage and espionage” 
Ayatollah Khomeini declared 
that the sanctions imposed by 


Mr Carter were a “good omen** 
because they meant that the U.S. 
Government had lost ail hope of 
controlling Iran. 

Avatollah Khomeini also 
called on “noble Islamic 
nations" to kill President Sadat 
of Egv pt and President Saddam 
Hussein ol huq Mi Sadat has 
I’ivcn refuge to the deposed 
Shuhol Iran while the Hussein 
Government is embroiled in 
new hostilities with the Aya¬ 
tollah's icgimc 

Piesidcnt Hnni-Sudi of Iran 
desenhed the situation as “a 
wui” and called upon Jus coun- 
ti vmen to icnuin prepared for 
all eventualities 

Bhw to Preslit'C T Ji e 
collapse ol plans to in o v e 
leheian's US embassy hostages 
to Government contiol is seen 
m ijie West as a victory for a 
small gioup of hardline religious 
I c a d e i s unpei tuihcd by the 
lineal of new IJ S sanctions 
against lian But it appeared 
to be a heavy blow to President 
Aholli.is'wm B a ii i-S a d r. wlio 
staked much o| his political 
uulhoiily on getting the hostages 
ti.insfeiicd to the Government 
in iclum lor a US promise of 
non-intei volition 

His delicate negotiations 
weie in nuns altei the Revolu- 
tion.uy Council rejected the 
translci plan and President 
Carter lesponded by breaking 
diplomatic ties with Iran and 
halting almost all trade. 

I lie abandoning ol plans to 
take tjic hostages away lrom the 
militant students, who have held 
them since November, lollowed 
a statement from Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s ollicc, saying the 
revolutionary leader wanted 
them to stay where they were 
until Iran’s future Parliament 
decided their late 

US Sanctions Ineffective 

The Western allies of the 
USA have not backed Presi¬ 
dent Cartel ’j decision to impose 
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sanctions against Iran As long 
as the United States’ allies do 
not go along with it in respect 
ot its sanctions against Iran, 
President ( arter's mcauies will 
have no decisive ellcct, accord¬ 
ing to economic oxpu ts station¬ 
ed m lehu an Hie sanctions 
include sin pension ol all U S 
exports to Iian, except lood and 
drugs Iiaman leaders appear¬ 
ed to share the economists’ view 
With the exception of spare 
parts lor acionautics and oil 
exploration, Ainciuan mdustiy 
has no monopoly ol manufac¬ 
tured goods imported hv Iran 
that could endanger the Iranian 
economy As long as the major 
industrialised nations continue 
to supply Iran’s needs directly 
or mdiieclly, the country’s 
economy will survive at its pre¬ 
sent level 

Iran lias alicady begun an 
cflort to reorient its imports so 
as *o exclude U S purchases as 
much as possible Since the 
revolution, its impoits world¬ 
wide have diopped 55 to 60 per 
cent Its impoits from the 
United Slates alone fell by 
$ 1,019 million Iasi year In the 
first quaiter ol 1980, the diop 
reportedly was even steeper 

As for oil mining equipment. 


NAIIONAL AFFAIRS 

Ashed about the possibility 
ol another Chinese attach on 
Vietnam, Mr Pham assuied th.it 
Vietnam was very vigilant and 
ready to lace any such situation 
Mr Pham said recognition of 
Kashmir as an integral part of 
India was not a new feature of 
Vietnamese foreign policy Pre¬ 
sident Ho Clu Mmji had said so 
in 1958 at Calcutta “Kashmir 
is as much an integral pait of 
India as Lang Zan province is 
of Vietnam’’ Lang Zan pro¬ 
vince borders with China 

Czechs Back India 

Like sev eral other East 


Iran has stopped most of its oil 
prospecting since the revolution. 
Iran no longer fills its essential 
meat and grain needs with U S 
imports German and Swiss 
pharmaceutical industries set up 
m Iran arc able to supply all the 
country’s needs in that area 

The conhrmation of the U S 
treozc on Iranian assets in Ame¬ 
rican Bunhs abroad is unlikely 
to have any major effect on Iran 
Retaliating to the U S action, 
Iran has already warned Western 
nations that it they join the 
U S in stopping exports to Iran 
and taking other steps, they will 
not receive any more Iranian 
oil 

The warning given by Iran 
to Western countries as regards 
oil supply is considered a pre¬ 
emptive strike by the Teheran 
authorities at the unity ol the 
Western alliance, already strain¬ 
ed by the IJ S boycott of the 
Moscow Olympics U S offi¬ 
cials believe the Western coun- 
trics have an obligation to go 
along with the sanctions because 
of then po‘ mve vote on a U N 
Security Council resolution 
But even an ultimatum by Mr 
C.liter to the U S allies, sound¬ 
ed on April 13, had little effect 
None of these allies wishes to 
risk its oil supplies. 


(Contd ftom page 627) 

Euiopean countiies, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia has expressed apprecia¬ 
tion ol India’s stand on inter¬ 
national issues Czechoslovak 
Piesidenl Gustav Husak wrote 
to Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
on April 10 that Jus country 
“appieciatcs the constructive 
approach ol India to the topical 
issue of the developments in 
Asia and elsewhere in the world” 

President Husak added that 
lately world had been witness¬ 
ing “increased activities of the 
most reactionary circumstances 
of imperialism” and that India 
was an important factor which 
could influence the international 


events for the benefit of peaceful 
development and international 
detente Imperialist forces were 
blocking freedom movements, 
maintaining domination over the 
natural resources of the develop¬ 
ing countries and attacking the 
policy of detente and advance¬ 
ment of peaceful international 
co-opeiation. 

Underlining the significant 
place India had among the pro¬ 
gressive and peaceful foiccs of 
the world, President Husak felt 
convinced fhat the struggle of 
the developing countries would 
ultimately succeed He men¬ 
tioned the great conti lbution 
Mrs Gandhi had personally 
made to the growth of friendship 
and co-operation between India 
and Czechoslovakia and hoped 
the happv id.itions between the 
two countiies based on mutual 
respect would continue 

“ 1 heio exists,inlhat respect, 
a bioad basis of our bilateral 
intei csts the expression of which 
is also an identity of closenc'S of 
views on the important questions 
of international development ” 

Mr Chnoupek, the Czech 
Foreign Minister, who came to 
Delhi on April 10, had talks 
with the Pi line Minister and the 
External Allans Minister, Mr 
PV Naiasimha Rao, on the 
situation in West Asia and Af¬ 
ghanistan and bilateral matters 
Both countries agreed that all 
countiies should co-operate m 
dc-escalating tensions and bring¬ 
ing back normalcy m countiies 
affected by critical develop¬ 
ments 

Mrs Gandhi told Mr Chnou¬ 
pek that India’s efforts at creat¬ 
ing a positive and constiuctive 
atmosphere had found increas¬ 
ing acceptance by other coun¬ 
tries After their initial impul¬ 
sive over-reaction all concerned 
countries were now tiymg to 
evolve a practical and balanced 
approach m dealing with the 
situation 
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Nuclear Crisis and U.S. Blackmail 


Far loo much of politics Jus 
gone into the piolongcd nuclear 
dispute between India and the 
USA, with a continuing insis¬ 
tence by the Super Powei on the 
acceptance ot “lull-scope sutc- 
giiaids" on one side, and tjie 
equally him remindeis hv India, 
on the olhei, icgaidiiig the cmi- 
1 1 actual obligations 1 o i the 
supply ot emiched uranmni to 
keep the Taiaptu atomic power 
plant i tinning Undei the Iiulo- 
li S .igicemem ol l%3, the 
IJSA is non nd to snpplv 
nucLai fuel lot fai.ipui until 
1993, but by the Nudeai Non- 
Piolilei.iUon Act passed by the 
US Congiess in 1978, ccitain 
political lactois wue intioduced 
into the matter and the US 
Government was authoiised to 
considei each case on mu its, 
in othei woids, political allies 
could be favouiccl and olheis 
could be made to sullei in 
respect of nuclear supplies on the 
ground that they have not 
accepted “1 u 1 1-scope nudeai 
suleguaids" to pi event misuse 
ol nucleai mateual lor atomic 

weapons 

The latest developments in 
this icgaid aie one, Maich 10. 
1980, was desciibed as the ‘ cut¬ 
off date” for seeking nudeai 
fuel supplies, but later some 
American spokesmen, in a bid 
to pacify India, explained that 
the formal deadline would not 
applv to Tarapur because the 
two applications, each for 19 8 
tonnes of enriched uiamum, 
were submitted by India long 
before that date Secondly, with 
the Soviet Union occupying 
that counliy, the balance of 
power has b«,en greatly upset 
and the U.S.A's global defence 


strategy had to be lecast in con¬ 
sequence It Juts to be noted 
that Pakistan has m ioccni 
months been avidly acqmiing 
nudeai mateual and technology 
(evui stealthily) liom various 
souicis, 1 iciicli and Danish, 
President /ia-ul-H a q u c lias 
made no seuel of his intention 
to make Pakistan a nucleai 
powei as eailv as possible, the 
dispLusuie ol the Supei Poweis 
notwithstanding On account 
ol Pakistan s iclusal to halt its 
nucleai piogiammes the USA 
suspended economic aid to that 
counliy c.nly m 1979 Butaltei 
the Soviet action in Kabul the 
U S A ollcicd economic and 
inihtaiy aid to Pakistan even 
without demanding him assu- 
lances about stopping its bid to 
acquue nuclear capability Die 
lull-scope safeguards which aie 
sought to be imposed on India 
and which have been made a 
condition piecedent foi supply¬ 
ing nudeai fuel foi laiapm aie 
now forgotten in the case ol 
Pakistan I he politics and 
subtle motivation ol these sale- 
guaids a n d assuianccs are 
obvious 

In Januaiy, 1980, Pi evident 
Carter sent a Ictlei to Mis 
G.indhi soon aftci she assumed 
olhce as Pi line Minister, in 
which he referred to the two 
applications aheady sent by 
India lor enriched uianium loi 
Iarapui I he US. Picsident 
expressed Ins willingness locleai 
the lirst application if New Delhi 
was willing to lionoui the exist¬ 
ing 1 ndo-11 S agieuncnts on 
Tarapur and publicly give assu- 
lances regaidmg i<s nude a r 
policy of the kind that the 
USA. claims to have received 


in the past f 

1 he U S. Government relies 
on tjuee documents while taking 
its stand on this question, first, 
the l n d o-U S Co-operation 
Agicement on Tarapur, second, 
the safeguards agreement, and, 
thud, an Indian assurance con¬ 
veyed through a letter that plu¬ 
tonium and othei materials 
which the country may acquire 
thiough icpioccssmg of the 
spent luel at farapui, or other¬ 
wise, will be used, if at all, in 
■ that plant alone and nowhere 
else India’s stand is that the 
USA cannot demand full 
entoicement ot the obligations 
by this country without honour¬ 
ing its own promise and con- 
liactua 1 commitment to supply 
fuel foi I'aiapur A key clause 
in the 1963 agreement obliges 
ihe U S A to supply all the fuel 
that is necessary for “the efficient 
and continuous operation of the 
Iarapui plant throughout its 
hie" Ihe Iarapui plant, it 
mav be noted, has been running 
well below capacity as a result 
mostly ol the IJS failure to 
send tegular and adequate 
nuclear luel supplies There is 
no doubt that the USA has 
flouted the contract, and appa- 
icully it intends to continue that 
limitation 

The U S attitude, in fact, 
amounts to nuclear blackmail 
of India Happily, Mrs Gandhi 
has adopted a bold stdnd She 
infmmed President Carter soon 
after taking olficc early in 1980 
that the question of Tardpur 
fuel should not be mixed up 
with the developments in Afgha¬ 
nistan and otjier events in the 
region Dunng the discussions 
with U S spokesmen India has 
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made it clear that there is no not honour its commitment to own if there are any Jbfdwfes la 
question of this country accept- supply the requisite fuel. The imports. The chances are that 
mg the safeguards which the power output of the plant has 

been fluctuating because of the 
U.S. uncertainties, but the plant 
would not be shut down, come 
what may 


US seeks to impose It has 
also been made clear that while 
India’s commitment to use 
nuclear technology for purely 
peaceful purposes was complete 
and without leservations, such 
use included peaceful nuclear 
experiments when icquired in 
the national interest India, 
therefore, felt that there was no 
further need to give assurances 
on this subject On the cen¬ 
tral >, Mis Gandhi pointed out, 
assurances were required from 
the USA for regular and 
adequate supplies of nuclear fuel 
foi Tarapur in accordance with 
the 1%3 agreement. This letter 
was suit to Washington early in 
March, 1980, hut U S officials 
continue to haip on its demand 
for full-scope safeguards and 
assurances. It is also continu¬ 
ing its usual icsort to “diplo- 
n atic processes” to achieve its 
politically-motivated aim The 
U S Ambassador to India, Mr 
Robert Goheen, stated in Cal¬ 
cutta on Maich 18 that the 
U.S.A had sought certain clari¬ 
fications fiom India, that the 
matter was still pending, and 
that his Government would not 
hinder the adoption of the 
options open to India Thus 
the impression is sought to be 
created that the ball is now in 
India's court and that the USA 
is acting rightly and in accor¬ 
dance with the 1978 law. India, 
meanwhile, hopes that the 
USA will see reason and soon 
send a shipment of fuel 

Another significant develop¬ 
ment took place on March 12, 
1980, when Dr H N. Sethna, 
Chairman of India's Atomic 
Energy Commission said that 
‘‘our efforts in the past years 
towards self-reliance have given 
us the confidence to rise to such 
challenges (as posed by the U.S 
reluctance to supply nuclear 
fuel) ” He also declared that 
the Tarapur plant will not be 
shut down even if the U S.A. did 


This sense of confidence of 
India’s past evidently stems from 
the success in the efforts towards 
self-reliance started as far back 
as 1964 when the reprocessing 
started at a plant built at 
Trombay (near Bombay). On 
the basis of the experience 
gained there, a larger repro¬ 
cessing plant had been started 
at Tarapur itself, essentially to 
reprocess the power plant’s spent 
fuel But owing to “extraneous 
political factors” the scientists 
have not been able to actually 
commence the reprocessing 
operations at Tarapur, although 
these can be started promptly 
if and when a clear signal is 
given from Delhi. 

Di Sethna also explained 
that for reaching the current 
stage of self-reliance in atomic 
energy ‘ we acted as an lmpoi- 
tant catalyst for the scientific, 
technological and industrial 
development of the country as 
a whole This is in contrast 
with the highly developed coun¬ 
tries where the application ol 
the science of nuclear energy 
was essentially an extension of 
already advanced conventional 
technology It is also learnt 
on good authority that the 
second phase of the nuclcai 
power programme will be based 
on fast breeder reactors using 
plutonium produced from the 
first generation reactors Be¬ 
sides, a separate research centre 
had been set up at Kalpakkam, 
in Tamil Nadu, where a 40 mw 
thermal fast breeder test reactor 
was now in an advanced stage of 
construction. Highly enriched 
uranium is expected to be im¬ 
ported for the initial fuel charge 
of this reactor. Thus, India is 
confident of being able to devise 
ways to make the fuel on its 


Tarapur may still get the fuel it 
needs from the U.S.A. which 
has not yet finally refused such 
supplies. It is merely dithering 
over and delaying the final 
disposal 

It was the growing confi¬ 
dence based on India’s nuclear 
scientists* assurances to meet 
any eventuality that led Mr 
Narasimha Rao, the External 
Affairs Minister, to announce 
in Parliament on March 20, 
1980, that the Government of 
India would know which alter¬ 
native source of energy fuel to 
tap for running the Tarapur 
power house if the U.S.A. does 
not fulfil its contractual obliga¬ 
tion. However, the time to 
make a switchover to alternates 
has not yet come. The Govern¬ 
ment has made no commitment 
either way on the question of 
referring the breach of the con¬ 
tractual obligations by the 
U S A. to t h e International 
Court at the Hague. The diffi¬ 
culty is that any unilateral action 
in this respect, or any step to 
resort to the alternatives, would 
give a handle to the U S 
Government to shift the blame 
on India and to sciap the agree¬ 
ment finally 

I he possibilities of import¬ 
ing the necessary nuclear fuel 
from the Soviet Union, France 
and other sources, and of using 
an oxide are being explored. 
The truth of the matter is that 
the U S. Government— and by 
no means for the first time—is 
applying double standards as 
between CJiina and Pakistan 
(both are its political allies) and 
India, which has taken up an 
independent stand. T h e r c is 
no doubt that the nuclear dia¬ 
logue with the U.S.A has 
reached the final stage Many 
people now wonder whether it 
would not be more beneficial, 
and fully in keeping with India’s 
self-respect and honour, to itself 
abrogate the agreement 
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Shifts and Strains in Foreign Policy 


The main features of India’s 
foreign policy are well known— 
non-alignment, Panchsheel, non¬ 
interference m other countries’ 
affairs, all possible measure! for 
safeguarding the country’s own 
interests, and promoting peace 
and amity around the world 
Theie has been a slight shift in 
emphasis within the bioad paia- 
meteis, but in essence the policy 
has remained intact, despite the 
changes m the political com¬ 
plexion of the Government in 
New Delhi. The success or 
failure of a country's foreign 
policy depends, however, on the 
international situation, the 
balance of power in the world, 
the relations between the Super 
Powers and also, in part, on 
certain exigencies of the domes¬ 
tic situation which may have 
a bearing upon the determina¬ 
tion and enforcement of exter¬ 
nal policy 

For about three decades 
(1947 to 1977) the Congress was 
continuously in power at the 
Centre and the country’s foreign 
policy, as enunciated by Mr 
Jawaharlal Nehru, was earnestly 
implemented. The frowns of 
some big Powers and the seem¬ 
ingly attractive advantages 
accruing to Pakistan, which 
remained actively aligned with 
the Western Power bloc, espe¬ 
cially the U.S.A, were dis¬ 
regarded During the later 
years of Mrs Gandhi’s II-year 
rule (1966-1977) there were 
fresh strains in India's relations 
with the neighbouring countries 
While assuring the maximum 
goodwill and accommodation 
to these countries, India stood 
firm on the basic principles and 
did not sacrifice the national 


interests, in dealing with Nepal 
and Bangladesh, for instance 

When the Janata Party came 
into power in March, 1977, with 
Mr Moratji Desai as Pi line 
Minister, there was a distinct 
softening of attitudes in order 
to win the goodwill of the 
neighbouring countries and 
there was also a partial sacrifice 
of national interests in the 
process A notable example was 
the Farakka Accord of 1977 by 
which India agreed to allot more 
Ganga water to Bangladesh un¬ 
mindful of the interests of West 
Bengal and the Calcutta port the 
working of which was adversely 
affected because of the low water 
level and the inadequate flow in 
the river 

The Janata Government did 
win the goodwill of several 
neighbouring countries, but 
there was resentment in certain 
quarters, especially in West 
Bengal, which felt that its 
interests in keeping the Calcutta 
port functioning had been dis¬ 
regarded in the process of 
appeasing Bangladesh 

The assumption of office by 
a new Government provides the 
opportunity foi a review and 
affirmation, oi modifications if 
deemed necessary, of the foreign 
policy already being followed 
So the Janata (S) Government, 
headed by Mi Charan Singh, 
which took office m July, 1979, 
while affiuning the policy in 
force and indicating that no 
change was being made, stated 
“In the comity of nations, India, 
with its glorious heritage and 
tradition, has a distinctive role 
to play. It has to spread the 
message of peace and apply the 


healing touch at every sort 
spot.” In the sphere of foreign 
affairs Mr Charan Singh said, 
his Government would con¬ 
tinue to follow a policy of non- 
alignment which will not lean 
on any supci Power. 

Mi Charan Singh Govern¬ 
ment did not last long but stayed 
in office only for some months, 
until the general election held 
early in January, 1980 Owing 
to the Government’s care-taker 
status, no policy pronouncement 
was made, the country’s pre¬ 
sence at two important inter¬ 
national conferences was in a 
low key—the Commonwealth 
Conference at Lusaka and the 
Non-aligned Conference at 
Havana m September. The 
22nd session of the Common¬ 
wealth Conference was held at 
Lusaka from \ugust 1 to 7 and 
was described by many obser¬ 
vers as the most important 
session since South A Inca was 
expelled from the Common¬ 
wealth in 1961 F o i e m o s t 
among the problems it discussed 
was that of Rhodcsia-Zimbabwe 
on which the session was able to 
evolve a compromise aftci pro¬ 
tracted talks 

India's pcitonnancc at this 
conference was very poor, the 
country needlessly isolated her¬ 
self on the question of electing 
the Commonwealth Secretariat 
Secretary-General India’s per¬ 
formance at the Havana non- 
aligned meet was better, and it 
helped to resolve several com¬ 
plex disputes On the contro¬ 
versial Kampuchean (Cambo¬ 
dian) issue also India’s proposal 
for setting up an ad hoc commit¬ 
tee to report to the next mims- 
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tern) meeting of the non-aligned 
nations to be held in Delhi was 
accepted and, pending the 
report, the Kampuchean seat 
was to He left vacant 

Through quiet diplomacy in 
recent months India has expan¬ 
ded lict economic and technic.il 
collaboration with several coun¬ 
tries, such as Iraq, Iran, Aus¬ 
tralia, Algeria and Nigeria 
India’s relations with the Soviet 
Union continued to be coidial 
and several economic agi ce¬ 
ments have been signed With 
the U,S.A negotiations were 
continued for the supply of 
enriched uranium fuel fm the 
Turapur Atomic Plant On 
August 15, 1979, in his speech 
from the Red Fort, Mi C ha ran 
Singh, the then Prime Minister, 
announced a depaiturc from the 
policy of nuclear cchbacv pui- 
sued by Mr Mor.uji Devil 
during jus Prime Mmiduship 
The Lok Dal leadci’s dcdaia 
tion that India might icconsidei 
its nuclear options meant ihut 
India might decide to manufac¬ 
ture a nuclear bomb it Pakistan 
continued to acqune a mu iear 
capability 'IIns piompted the 
IIS Rcgulatoiv Nuclear Pecu¬ 
lation Commission to make a 
fresh assessment o| India's 
nuclear polity befoic taking a 
decision on liulia’s s e n ding 
requests foi more consignments 
of uranium foi Taiapm 

Since Mis Gandhi took over 
as Prime Muustei again early 
in Januaiy after a sweeping 
victory at the polls, thcie has 
been a silent but unmistakable 
shift in the counti\'s loieign 
policy, esjscciaIN legardmg oui 
neighbours It is a s h i I t 
towards fiinmess While the 
principle of good neighbouih- 
ncss is still being obsened 
indeed it has to be observed 
since no country can aflord to 
have hostile or unfriendly neigh¬ 
bours for long pci iods no 
effort is being made to win then 
goodwill at any cost, not, how¬ 
ever, by sacrificing the national 
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interest., In effect this marks a 
return, with a greater emphasis 
to the policy Mrs Gandhi was 
pursuing until she was voter! 
out in March, 1977 The 
emphasis is on telling the neigh¬ 
bours that more and more con¬ 
cessions will not be given and 
that thcie is a limit beyond 
which the Government of India 
will not go 

Foi instance, during the 
talks on Ganga waters with 
Bangladesh in Delhi in Feb- 
ruaiy, 1980, India refused to 
yield to Dacca's pressure there 
would be no moie gestures of 
accommodation at the sacrifice 
of a principle or at the cost of 
West Bengal India has helped 
Bangladesh considciably during 
and aftei the latter's war of 
libeiation in December, 1971 
India has helped that country to 
take its iightful place in the 
comity of nan ms and ilso given 
economu assistance m various 
w i\s But this time, on finding 
that Bangladesh was seeking vet 
moie concessions in icspecl of 
Ganga watets even thou*»h the 
Calcutta poit has suffered con¬ 
siderably owing to the shoit.igc 
o| wntei m the rivei, Delhi put 
its loot down Again, on the 
question of including Nepal in 
flu talks on the user wuteis 
India's stand was cleat the 
Ganga water dispute was bila¬ 
teral and should bo settled by 
India and Bangladesh without 
o ii t si d e intei Terence Am 
attempt to intei nationalise it 
violated the pi maples which 
India had committed heiself 

Similailv, I n d i a icsisted 
Bhutan’s picssurc During the 
Janata legimc Bhutan started 
asserting its independence and 
made ceitain claims which were 
not in consonance with the 
tieaty with India India has a 
special lelationship with Bhutan, 
and it is a relationship which 
she gieatly values But the 
evei-mcieusing demands being 
made by that small country and 
its attempts to take advantage of 


its crucial geographical situation 
on the India-China border were 
not to be welcomed. Its sense 
of insecurity is ill-founded Some 
idea of the economic aid India 
has been giving to Bhutan can 
be h.id fiom the fact that this 
country finances about 85 per 
cent of Bhutan’, Rs 70-crore 
five-yoai Plan India is contri¬ 
buting over Rs 15 crorc 
annually foi Bhutan’s develop¬ 
ment, in addition she is financing 
the Rs. 150-croic Chukka hydcl 
project. Bhutan’s policy of 
cqui-distante between India and 
China is acceptable only up to 
a point 

Towards Nepal also India 
has shown the maximum accom¬ 
modation in the shape of trade 
and transit tieaties But every 
concession to India's neighbours 
has been used as a level tor 
demanding moie iindet subtle 
threats 

TJic illations with Pakistan 
have acquired a new significance 
since the u isis in Afghanistan. 
India fully appienatcs the 
dangei Pakistan now faces as a 
result of the Russian occupa¬ 
tion of Kabul and the presence 
of thousands of Russian soldiers 
fully equipped with tanks and 
otjici militaiy hardware India 
stands for the vvitiufiavval of all 
loieign tioops from Afghan soil 
and Juis taken the initiative to 
ensure peace and stability in the 
Asian legion without m u c h 
impact so far But the large- 
scale induction of US. aims 
into Pakistan, supplemented by 
Chinese aims, cieates a datger- 
ous situation lor India Delhi 
has been pressing Islamabad to 
consider the regional implica¬ 
tions of such heavy induction 
of armaments 

India has told the USA 
that the supply of armaments 
on a massive scale to Pakistan 
constituted an unfriendly act, 
and all possible effoits must be 
made to defuse the situation 
Russia has assured India that 
(Could on page 638) 
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Thirty Years of Non-alignment Movement 

hem-alignment movement has been a subjei t of great nun rot cry j both 
in regard to its concept, content and practice Hits Jeatine traces its out; in. 
significance and accomplishments _Editor 


I. Genesis: “N o n-align- 
ment is the conscience and the 
future of nun kind'’ said Presi¬ 
dent Tito, one ol the tnumv uale 
atuedited as t fi e founding 
lathers of the non-alignment 
movement Political thinkers 
hold that Javvaharlal Nehru was 
the author and the fust pro¬ 
ponent of the concept of non- 
alignment. In a bioaduist to 
the nation as the head of the 
Interim National government, 
he said on Septembei 7, 1946 
“We propose, as fat as possible, 
to keep away fiom the power 
polities of groups aligned against 
one anothei’’ ReafTnming his 
thought and belief in that con¬ 
cept, lie said at the first non- 
aligned Summit held at Belgrade 
in 1961 “We are in no camp 
and in no military alliance- The 
only camp we should like to be 
in is the camp of Peace which 
should include as many coun¬ 
ting as possible’’ Nehru thus 
made non-alignment the sheet - 
antjior of India's foreign policy 
He gifted it as a sound guideline 
to othci Asian and African 
nations emermng independent 
and launched it as an inter¬ 
national force to be reckoned 
with 

Some political analysts trace 
the non-aligned movement to 
socio-histoncal factors obtain¬ 
ing during the Cold War between 
the big powcis aftci the end of 
the Second World War Yet 
others conceive it as an anti¬ 
thesis to the world division into 
blocs and as an upsurge of man¬ 
kind against the forces of impe¬ 
rialism and fascism which had 
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hampered the demociali/ation 
of international lelations 

Whalesci the precise ut- 
cuinstances which led to the 
emergence ol the non-aligned 
movement it Jus now giown 
into a well-integrated foice 
Ninety nations ol tlie Third 
World have rallied under its 
banner 

II. Growth: I he leal 
beginning ol the non-alignment 
movement and its continual ex¬ 
pansion was heiaided bv the 
ticlgiadc C onfeicnce in Sep- 
tcmbei 1961 It all began with 
a small numbei o| 25 member 
countries At the second cun- 
feicncc held in October 1964 at 
Cairo, the strength mucased to 
47 members, at the thud confe¬ 
rence at Lusaka in Septunbci 
1970, the mcmbeiship rose to 
54, at the fourth conference held 
at Algiers in September 1971, 
tjicie were 75 member countries, 
at the fifth conference in 
Colombo, the membership shot 
up to 86 and at the sixlh conle- 
icnce at Havana in Septembei 
last, there were 90 mcmhci 
count ties Besides the legulai 
members the condolences have 
been attended by obseivers and 
representatives from other coun¬ 
tries and international organisa¬ 
tions As President 1 ito put 
it, ovei two-thirds of the coun¬ 
tries of the world now belong i ( > 
tjic movement or co-operate 
with it in various capacities The 
movement encompasses Asia 
Africa, Latin America and has 
spread even to Europe This 
bears out the "universality" of 
the non-alignment movement 


III. Significance: I h e 
significance ol the non-alignment 
movement has been (and still is) 
the subject of polemics with 
politicians scholars and jour¬ 
nalists it lias been vanously 
described as Tieutialism’, 
‘neutiuliiv' ‘non-involvement’, 
‘sovereign!)’ etc The Janata 
Pait) government coined the 
expression “genuine non-align¬ 
ment” which was intcipieted by 
its ci it ics ns a manifest tilt to- 
vvaids the I'nited States 

t onsidenng the vast satiety 
of culluics, political svstenis, 
social commitments and objec¬ 
tives of the member countries, 
non-alignment appeals to signify 
unity m diveisitv While non- 
alignment permits internally 
progiessive development politi¬ 
cal, social, eultuinl and econo¬ 
mic ol each mcmbei country 
and eschews anv mteiference in 
its i min ol scll-detcrmimition 
and sovcicmniv, it aims at col¬ 
lective v cuiiit\ ,i i« a i n s 1 any 
external augicssion which might 
icopardi'i the independence of 
any non-aligned nation Irn- 
pliedlv.tjic movement isdnectcd 
to liquidate the remnants of 
colonialism oi in othci words, 
it is a “but'rcss foi the libera¬ 
tion movements ’ In pursuance 
of this, the noii-alumed nations, 
including India, committed 
themselves to help the libera¬ 
tion movements of Namibia and 
Zimbabwe till the people s aspi¬ 
rations aic met f o-cxistence 
on the basis c f peace, equality, 
justice and co-operation is the 
supreme principle of non-align¬ 
ment movement 
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IV. Achievements: To 

draw up a balance sheet of the 
achievements and failures of the 
non-aligned movement is, in¬ 
deed, .1 difficult task The gams, 
however overwhelming, cannot 
be quantified easily 

One of the striking advant¬ 
ages of the movement is the 
fundamental change in the 
psychic of the people—the desire 
to live and let live The coun¬ 
tries which had been emancipat¬ 
ed after World War II had the 
lurking feat of falling into the 
trap of other countries and lose 
the newly-won freedom. The 
wise com sc foi them was to 
adopt a policy of friendship and 
mutual co-operation with all 
and enmity towards none India 
did the same and had the good 
of both the worlds—the big and 
the small nations 

Secondly, the non-alignment 
movement objectively prevents 
the expansion of the bloc divi 
sion of the world It helps to 
suppress the tendency of the 
imperialist or the colonial 
powers for domination and 
oppression In this fashion, the 
policy of non-alignment contri¬ 
butes to the ienforcement of 
world peace and security It is 
notable that the non-aligned 
have reached an agreement to 
declaic the Indian Ocean as the 
“/one of Peace” 

Thirdly, the non-alignment 
has added a new orientation to 
the world economic ordei There 
is a growing conviction (which 
is also confirmed bv the Willy 
Biamlt Commission) that “there 
can be no full independence and 
emancipation without the econo¬ 
mic autonomy and accelerated 
development ol the devclopuig 
countries” The economic deve¬ 
lopment of the Third world is 
impossible without the rc-distri- 
button of the productive 
resources It has, therefore, been 
urged that the new international 
economic order founded on 
equality should be forged so that 
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the yawning rich-poor gap. 
which threatens to grow in the 
decades to come, is narrowed 
down, if not bridged. Thus, the 
concern of the non-aligned has 
shifted from politics to econo¬ 
mics President Tito under¬ 
scored this change in the 
Colombo Summit. 

Fourthly, the policy of non- 
alignment does not favour arms 
race as it is believed to be one 
of the mam obstacles to the con¬ 
solidation of peace and stability 
in the world In fact, the pro¬ 
ponents of the movement arc 
critical of arms proliferation in 
any form They argue for re¬ 
directing the vast financial 
resources expended on arma¬ 
ments (approximately 400 bil¬ 
lion dollar annually) to econo¬ 
mic development on global basis 

The disarmament argument 
has another facet also Arma¬ 
ment industry and arms trade 
arc mostly under the control of 
the industrially-a d v a n c c d 
nations and the big powers. The 
non-aligned countries are expos¬ 
ed to pressures from the rich 
nations and forced to accept 
terms and conditions which arc 
not favourable to them They 
may even resort to arms trade 
or aid or manufacture in self- 
defence. This would decelerate 
development in the poor coun¬ 
tries and keep the latter depen¬ 
dent on the rich nations 

The non-aligned movement 
did sufTcr “incalculable harm” 
because of the military pacts 
suth as SEATO and CENTO 
While the non-aligned nations 
associate the movement with 
ennobling human values and 
high sense of morality, the 
American Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, denounced 
it as “immoral” It is often 
blamed for being soft to Soviet 
Union and hard to the West, 
especially the United States The 
U S attitude has been one 
of “benign indifference at best 
and of bitter hostility at worst” 
The non-aligned Cairo confe¬ 


rence in mid-sixties did Ml 
achieve much. 

Conclusion: All things said 
and done, the struggle of the 
non-aligned, inMrs Indira 
Gandhi’s words, is for “peace, 
equality, justice and co-opera¬ 
tion” This should give a lie to 
those who have been denounc¬ 
ing the non-aligned as some 
kind of hysterically anti-Western 
mob 

Shifts and Strains in Foreign 
' Policy 

(Contd from page 636) 

once the causes which prompted 
Russia to take action m Afgha¬ 
nistan disappear, Soviet troops 
will be pulled out of Afghan 
terntory 

As for China, India’s efforts 
to normalise relations are con¬ 
tinuing China's suggestion, 
made tn March, 1980, for talks 
to consider the possibility of an 
air link between Peking and 
Delhi is regarded as a significant 
development An an link would 
help in restoring normal rela¬ 
tions between the two countries 
The process began with the 
resumption of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions in 1976 But China is not 
happy at India’s stand on the 
Soviet action m Kabul which 
has been described as “pro- 
Moscow” India now intends 
to take “appropriate steps” to 
improve relations with China on 
the basis of Panchshcel and 
reciprocity The Government 
of India has reiterated several 
times its policy of desn mg normal 
relations with Peking The 
Government has also noted 
the statements recently put out 
by Peking m which it has ex¬ 
pressed its willingness to attempt 
to resolve the border problems 
through peaceful negotiations 
India reciprocates China’s desire 
in this regard At present, how¬ 
ever, further efforts by New 
Delhi seem unlikely in view of 
China’s policy of arming 
Pakistan. 
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Agricultural Price Policy 

In India’s developing economy predominated by agriculture, agruultural 
price policy is bound to play a key role. This feature discusses how this policy 
is formulated, what are its effects and snags in implementation. —Editor 


I. Perspective: Price 

stability These two words 
epitomise India’s agricultural 
price policy which plays a key 
role in the agriculture-dominated 
economy of the country This 
approach is dictated by the new 
perspective of agriculture No 
longer is it a way of life It is 
now an engine ot giowlh and 
development foi the welfare ol 
the burgeoning population ot 
India. We have had a virtual 
revolution on the food fiont, at 
least The chronic delicit food 
economy has turned into a sur¬ 
plus economy Agriculture has 
experienced a qualitative change 
in recent years m as much as 
even trough production in the 
output giaph has been moving 
higher than t h c preceding 
“peaks” In 1974-75, it was 5 
per cent highei than the peak of 
1967-68 and the trough pioduc- 
tion of 1976-77 was up by 3 per 
cent compared with 1970-71 
In 1979-80, the production 
would, piediclably, be around 
120 million ton which is about 
11 million ton below the lecord 
output of 1978-79 but nearly 
equal to the record output ol 
1975-76 Even the unprece¬ 
dented di ought of the last kharif 
season has failed to dept ess pro¬ 
duction to an alarming extent 
The shortages in oilseeds and 
pulses would, of course, con¬ 
tinue In sugarcane, too, there 
would be a sharp fall in output. 
Thus, the emerging situation is 
one of disequilibrium in demand 
and supply which affects serious¬ 
ly the entire economy and parti¬ 
cularly the agricultural and agro- 
based sectors. According to the 
interim-budget speech of the 


Union Finance Minister R. Vcn- 
kataraman, there would be a 
shortfall of 6 per cent in agri¬ 
culture. Its rigours can be 
mitigated by adopting a positive 
price policy 

II. Objectives: Piiicslabi 
lisution should not be confused 
with price rigidity or price 
inflexibility Some price fluc¬ 
tuations aie unavoidable in a 
mixed economy pattern All 
that the price policy can achieve 
is the minimization of fluctua¬ 
tions temporal, regional and 
sectoral This requires regula¬ 
tion ot the demand as well as 
the supply streams so that the 
mutually conflicting interests of 
the consumers and the pro¬ 
ducers arc squared up. The 
consumer wants to buy cheap 
while the producer wants just 
the contrary—to sell dear The 
task of adjustment or reconcilia¬ 
tion ol the two parties is render¬ 
ed pietty difficult in the case of 
agriculture which is primal ily 
dependent on Nutuic for pro¬ 
duction and whose produce has 
an inelastic demand 

The price policy has to con¬ 
tend with many complex issues 
Generally, it has four-fold goals 
(a) The first aim is the income 
stabilisation of the farmer At 
present, the majority of the 
agriculturists are poor and are 
hardly able to mdke even the 
barest subsistence. Unremune- 
rative prices of what they pro¬ 
duce keep their income 
abysmally low and they live a 
miserable existence. ( h ) In the 
short-run, the objective is limited 
to reduce or bar price varia¬ 
tions, except marginally, (c) 


In the mcdium-teim, the goal is 
to encourage tiade and invest¬ 
ment in agriculture and agro- 
based industries (d) Ihc long¬ 
term objective of the price policy 
is to effect “gradual adjustment 
of all puces towards their equili¬ 
brium level" It may be point¬ 
ed out that this is a dubious 
goal I he long-i un equilibrium 
may never come about as agri¬ 
culture is vulnerable to short¬ 
term vai utions in weather con¬ 
ditions and natural calamities 
like floods, plant diseases, pests 
etc The focus of the price 
policy has, therefore, to be on 
short-term or medium-term 
measures and income stabilisa¬ 
tion It is the supply blade 
rather than the demand blade 
that attracts attention. 

III. Price policy measures: 
Till 1964, the agricultural price 
policy aimed at stabilisation of 
consumei prices The producer 
was assured of only the mini¬ 
mum puce. Fins policy failed 
to pull the economy out of the 
quagmire of economic back¬ 
wardness It was in 1965 that 
the Agricultuial Prices Com¬ 
mission (APC ) was set up with 
a view to evolving a balanced 
and integrated price structure in 
the perspective of overall needs 
of the economy and with due 
regard to the interests of the 
producer and the consumer The 
government announces the sup¬ 
port price of certain crops before 
the commencement of the sow¬ 
ing season Its b a s i s is the 
recommendations of the APC 
It has been noticed that the gov¬ 
ernment by-passes the Com¬ 
mission and nxes the support 
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price at a higher level ostensibly 
out of political considerations. 
The support price becomes the 
procLiiemcnl puce lor wheat and 
nee I he Planning (. oinmission 
holds that “it is impoitant in the 
mtci cst of puce stability that no 
price mcicase be given unless 
it is justified by a substantial 
rise m input prices” Reported¬ 
ly, tjieic aic no authentic studies 
on l.u m costs and hence, accord¬ 
ing to the planners there is no 
rationale toi the government to 
fix higher support prices of 
wheat and nee I he Commis¬ 
sion’s humiliation ol the puce 
policy is ceitainly not the lesult 
ol a mcchamc.il pioccss but ol 
“a compichensive ovei-vicw of 
the entire structure of the econo¬ 
my ol the commodity” in ques¬ 
tion its demand and supply 
situation, cost ol pioduction, 
expoi t potential, the pi ice tiends' 
and iju) o\ei economic situation 
Resides the pi ice policy, ceitain 
non-puce policy measures heal¬ 
ing on maikctnig, pioduction 
techniques, h u ll e i-stocking, 
fiscal mensuics aie also suggest¬ 
ed by the Commission the 
approach ol the A PC to the 
dctei ruination of suppoil prices 
ot vai ions coniniodiiics Jus been 
sound, nceoiding to the dialt 
documeiil of the sixth li\c*-\eai 
plan And yet. the government 
ignoies the A PC \ lecommuida- 
tions ielating to suppoil pikes 

What is most iclcvant loi 
our discussion is to eonsidei 
now the cllcei and the snags ol 
the puce policy billowed by the 
government 

IV. Accomplishments. As 
stated beioie, the output ol lood- 
grams- -w h e a t and uce has 
undoubtedly been uptrend mg, 
particularly since nud-sixtics, 
given favouiable we.ithci condi¬ 
tions The support price ipw 
facto, according to some studies, 
docs not induce giowth in out¬ 
put Rather, growth of these 
crops is induced pumarily 
through technological and insti¬ 
tutional impiovcments The 


expansion in acreage under the 
food crops end the use of new 
technology is not necessarily 
price eldstic The positive price 
policy adopted by the govern¬ 
ment is a necessary but not a 
sufficient condition for increased 
production It is the relative 
crop prices that may affect 
acreage and output The role 
of the support price in the long- 
run is simply to balance the 
demand and the supply foiccs. 

1 he development of technology 
backed by suitable support price 
helps increase the output That 
is what happened in certain 
parts ol India where Green 
Revolution occurred 

V. Snags: i h e disquiet¬ 
ing feature of these develop¬ 
ments is that the agricultural 
economy is rapidly cniciging as 
a high-cost economy. “1 he 
cost of raising additional food 
is continuously rising even in 
those regions which have ex¬ 
pel 'cnced a bieak-through in 
technology’’ The new chal¬ 
lenge that faces the country is as 
to how to sustain higher output 
levels in the teeth of the using 
costs of production. I he high 
pioduction costs should not be 
a justification to escalate the 
support prices of wheat/rice as 
ur government has done in the 
past Noi does it mean that 
the support price should he 
allowed to stagnate while the 
input pi ices continue to legister 
incicases 

The effectiveness of the pie- 
sent system of price policy has 
many other snags In the first 
plucc it is dependent on bufler- 
stoiking and the public distri¬ 
bution system In other words, 
•lie support puce policy can help 
maintain the tempo of higher 
output only if complementary 
measures arc taken, such as the 
building up of buffer stocks, 
adequate storage facilities, effi¬ 
cient marketing for agncultural 
produce, availability of infra¬ 
structure for transport etc. 


In tiie absence of an effective 
support price policy, the farmer 
may glut the market with his 
pioduce immediately after the 
harvesting season and depress 
the crop price inflicting losses 
on himselt and discquihbratmg 
the rest of the economy But if 
post-harvest and off-season pro¬ 
curement price differential is 
wide enough to cover the stoiage 
cost, the farmer may stoie the 
crop The agricultural price 
policy should offei incentives to 
the faimci foi storage. 

• 

The marketing system also 
needs to he impiovcd through 
integiating the protests of har¬ 
vest mg, stomig, tiansporting 
andmaikcting 

Conclusion' f h e agricul¬ 
tural price policy has to be for¬ 
mulated compiehensively and 
implemented effectively if it is to 
accomplish the objectives of 
growth and development of a 
backward agricultuial economy 
It should not be conceived as a 
palliative but a powerful instill¬ 
ment of economic piospcuty 
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Probable Questions 



• Willy Brandt Commission Report 

• Employment Strategy 

• Industrial Sickness 


Willy Brandt Commission Rtport 

Q. Set out briefly tin* main 
recommendations ot the Willy 
Brandt Commission. 

Ans. The lugh-povvcied 18- 
membci Willy Biandt Commis¬ 
sion has, m its repoit, iciuilly 
released, made some lecommen- 
dations ol a lar-roachmg nalme 
It sets out both .1 long-leim 
“programme tor survival" and 
a short-term emergency pio- 
gramme tor 1980-85 to aveit an 
imminent economic crisis 

The Emergency Piogiamine 
includes four key elements («) 
large-scale transier ol resources 
to the developing countne*, fiom 
the developed ones, (h) an inter¬ 
national energy stiategy reached 
on the basis of an agiccment, 
(t) an equitable wot Id lood pio- 
gramme, and (d) reforms ol the 
international financial system 

The Commission uihuses 
the astronomical cxpcndituie of 
the nch nations on arms iace 
which has now approximated 
to 450-hillion-doll.ii m.nk in .1 
year Hall of this is spent h\ 
the USSR and the USA As 
against this, the official develop¬ 
ment aid accounts tor less than 
5 per cent ol the annual military 
bill. At the same time, the 
report says that the developing 
nations cannot be denied the 
right to instal nucleat plants 

Upholding the case ol the 
developing countiics foi a shaic 
of 25 percent in the world manu¬ 
facture by 2000 A d the Com¬ 
mission recommends doubling 
of the aid from ? 20 billion to 


S 40 billion 1 Ins is not a 
chaiitv but isobligatoiy because 
ol the exigencies ol the piesent 
socio-political and socio-econo¬ 
mic conditions 1 he C ommis- 
sion believes that “there aie 
gams loi all m the new oider ol 
mleination.il economic lelalions 
which may emcige on accep¬ 
tance ol its icpoit” I 01 estab¬ 
lishing such mutually beneficial 
icl.ilioiis on a sustained basis, 
the C ommission would like the 
N 01 Ill-South countiics to follow 
the path ol consensus and not ol 
conliontation , ol co-operation 
and n o t ol compulsion A 
bieakthiough is possible il a 
summit ol vvoild ieadcis liom 25 
selected countiics is held instead 
ol the dillusc I 01111 m which the 
debate has so lone been staged 

On the cneigy lionl, the 
C ommission notes that the wide 
dispantv in the 1 . 1 I 10 ol cneigy 
consumption by the 1 ich, middle- 
income and low income cunt 1 - 
mies as 100 10 1 I he oil 

pines would have to use in 
ical ter 111 s accoulim' to the C om¬ 
mission 

I he icpoi l calls b>i an end 
to poveity and hungci before 
the end ol the century This 
would demand sti uctmal changes 
in the woild economy with a 
fan balance According to the 
icpoi t just one hall of one pci 
cent ol the global nulitaiy 
expenditure (s 450 billion a year) 
would suffice to achieve food 
self-sufficiencv by 1990 a d 

The C ommission calls for a 
comprehensive review ol the 
policies and opciations ol the 


Intei national Monetary Fund 
and the Intel national Bank for 
Reconsti uction and Develop¬ 
ment and wants them to be 
ge.ned to the needs ol the deve¬ 
loped countiics Libciahsjtion 
ot the compensate!y financing 
facility to meet the net export 
shortfalls and laiger distribution 
ol the SDRs (Special Diawing 
Rights) loi international adjust¬ 
ment is iccoinmendcd The 
repoit suggests lund-iarang by 
the IMI 1 hiougli sales of the 
gold stocks (100 million ounces) 
with it The piofits fiom the 
gold sales may he used as inte- 
icst subsidy on loans to poor 
nations 

I he action pi ogi amine com¬ 
prising cmeigency and long- 
tum measuies is estimated to 
cost about $ 4 billion pel year 
loi the next two decades as 
giants 01 concessional loans 
I he Commission pioposes the 
cieat 1011 (4 a new development 
land with universal member¬ 
ship to supplement the existing 
institutions 

if the world fads to establish 
a humane and just society, it 
would only be heading towards 
sell destiuclion, wains the Com¬ 
mission 

f mployment Stritigy 

Q “Out the long haul, 
the steady and mounting increase 
in the number of the jobless, year 
after year, is, perhaps, the most 
serious threat that the country 
faces” (I. K Jha). Outline a 
strategy for employment genera¬ 
tion. 
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Aim. The Indian planners 
have constantly encountered the 
challenge ol producing employ¬ 
ment-oriented plans The 
revised sixth plan, 1978-83— 
which >n its draft form is likely 
to he shelved by a new plan, 
1980-85, according to the Prime 
Minister, Mis Indira Gandhi— 
envisaged an overall employ¬ 
ment of 4ft ft million man-years 
duimg the plan period One- 
llurd ol the additional employ¬ 
ment opportunities was to be 
generated in the agricultural 
sector, one fifth in the manufac- 
ttiling sector and one-tenth in 
the constiuclional activities 

L\ideally, the concentration 
ol e m ploy m e n t-gcncraling 
schemes is in the scciot ol agu- 
culluic and allied activities I he 
lationalc loi this is that, unlike 
the Western economics where 
unemployment existed due to 
the lag in cflcctivc demand, as 
diagnosed by Keynes, the un¬ 
employment in India is due to the 
1 ick of sufhcient capital to com¬ 
plement labour and to other 
hampeung structuial cliaiac- 
teristics Oui employment stra¬ 
tegy, within the Iramewoik of a 
plan, must aim at not only 
absorbing more labour but also 
economise the use of capital in 
iclation to value added Io 
meet the menacing uncmplov- 
ment m 1 n d i a. Mi 1- K 
Jha, noted economist and Gov¬ 
ernor ol Jammu & Kashmir 
State, has nghilv i uled out tlu* 
Keynesian iccipe ol stimulat¬ 
ing aggregate demand by resort 
to pump pinning His iccipe 
is to launch special programme 
with a high employment poten¬ 
tial In this, he includes pay¬ 
ment of wages in kind in the 
form of not only food grains but 
also clothing etc , extension of 
sei vices like telephones and 
public distnbution svstcni, con¬ 
struction of houses etc., imagi¬ 
native fiscal policies such as tax 
exemption or tax reduction on 
wage goods, revamping the con¬ 
trol machinery so that capital 
does not get diverted to highly 


profitable uncontrolled channels 
such as luxury items in smaller 
units; promotion ofexport indus¬ 
tries particularly in goods which 
have a comparative cost advant¬ 
age—and such industries would, 
obviously, be labour-intensive 
He, however, warns against 
rejecting the use of modern 
technology in mdustiy and agri¬ 
culture for higher production 
and productivity 

Dr D T Lakdawala, former 
deputy chan man. Planning 
Commission, holds that employ¬ 
ment is only a means to an end - 
the ultimate end being to lift 
the people below the poverty - 
line to a reasonably high stan- 
daid of living I his means i rca- 
tion ol pioductivc woih and 
growth ol higher per capita 
income and its equitable disln- 
bution lie is ciitical ol the 
strategy of special employment 
progiammc advocated by Mr 
111 i Disagiecmg with the 
lattci, lie char.icteiizcs the pto- 
granime as "inferior to plan 
piogramme in the achievement 
of basic national objectives” of 
eradicating poverty and feels 
that much more than modifica¬ 
tion of undesirable regulation is 
req lined 

In regard to taxation, Dr 
I akdawala says "All studies 
have shown that whatever the 
other defects of Indian taxation 
it has been fairly progicssivc 
in icspect of its incidence on 
necessaries ».* luxuries and it is 
difficult to cairy luxuiy taxa¬ 
tion much further In a pooi 
country it is difficult to exempt 
all necessaries from taxation 
without severely restricting 
meagre social service" 

According to Dr Lakdawala 
the solution of the unemploy¬ 
ment problem does not lie in 
launching a set of special pro¬ 
grammes. It requires an em¬ 
ployment-oriented plan which 
contemplates price stability, 
increased production through 
capacity utilization, efficient 


public distribution system altd 
so on. 


Industrial Sickness 

Q. Give an analysis of the 
causes and remedies of the grow¬ 
ing industrial sickness. 

Ans. Industrial sickness is 
a serious menace and reflects 
basically the ill-health of Indian 
economy. It has been m evi¬ 
dence foi over a quaiter of a 
c c n t u i y but has aggravated 
recently Theic aie sick units 
m laige-scale, medium-scale and 
s m a I 1-M.ale industries in the 
private as well as the public sec¬ 
tors Ihcie is no universally 
accepted definition ot sick units 
blit the common Latine is that 
such units have continuous 
financial loss oi detenu nation in 
the debt-equity i.itio Accotd- 
mg to the latest available infor¬ 
mation, theic were 331 sick 
units m September 1979, each 
having a tied it limit «*1 more 
than Rs one uoie, theic weie 
8,000 sick units in thi small- 
scale sector involving Rs 200 
crore of bank finance, and there 
were a number of othei sick 
units with less than Rs one 
crore ciedit limit 

Causes: Iheic aie four sets 
of causes of ii.diistn.il sickness 
internal and external histoii- 
cal and others 

(a) Internal cause s InJie- 
icnt weaknesses of the industrial 
unit itself arc tcimcd internal 
causes | h e s e aie generally 
managerial nicfhcicrcv (ilu gov¬ 
ernment considers this to be 
the cause ol sickness), lack of 
availability ot raw matenals and 
othei inputs like power, trans¬ 
port infia-structure, the poor 
quality of the pioducts pro¬ 
duced by the industry, defective 
financing- -undcr-fi naming, 
delayed financing and the high 
cost of financing 

(b) External causes The 
general health of the economy. 

(Contd on page 678) 
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Topical Essay 


India’s Decaying Party System 


Among the most disconcert¬ 
ing features of Indian demo¬ 
cracy is the rapidly dcta>mg 
system of political parties The 
highlv deplorable fall m the 
calibre and standard of the poll- 
t/cians apart, the politiial par¬ 
ties themschesaicshowing signs 
of gioss indiscipline, n lack of 
proper and effect is c organisa¬ 
tional set-up What is c\en 
more unfoitimate, these paities, 
both at the national and State 
levels aie breaking apart 
through factionalism, splits, 
groupism The consequent foi- 
mation of \et more paities 
through an endless process of 
proliferation is pcrliaps unique 
in the entire woild Nowhere 
else do political paities emerge 
and die (for all piactical pur¬ 
poses) with such disticssmg 
remil.nilv Instead of polarisa¬ 
tion and a reduction m the num¬ 
ber of paities so as to lessen the 
growing multiplicity, cleavage 
and confusion, 1 hoie is a baffling 
ei Ow til 

The basil icmsoiis for such 
prolife i,it ion aie not difficult to 
find 1 lie fac tois that ensure a 
sound two-puiIv, or even a 
healthv multiple p.ulv. system 
are lacking in the countiv Our 
people aie h rically sJhsli, scll- 
secking and non-coopeutive, 
and our leadcis arc always 
hungry tor power and the loayes 
and fishes of office They are 
not men of principle and they 
observe i.o st ruples when it 
comes to their stmggle for pdf 
and power f vc.vthmg is sup¬ 
posed to be fan in love and war, 
in India nothing is unfair, no 
means arc consider'd disreput¬ 
able in political struggles winch 
are too fiequcnt at many levels 


The general political scene in 
Delhi and the State capitals 
presents many features of a fish 
market where people can be 
enticed or bought for a price to 
achieve certain objectives and 
where pi maples and convic¬ 
tions matter little 

Indeed, if the break-up and 
the consequent proliferation of 
political paities had been on the 
basis of principles and pro¬ 
grammes, there would not have 
been much to deplore But 
the tragedy is that most of the 
groups and paities arc formed 
by self-seeking individuals who 
have only their own mteiests at 
heart and vvjio seek to project 
themselves as leaders and wish 
to icniain in the public eye, to 
put forth and press their claims 
foi ministerships or other posi¬ 
tions of piofit Since there is 
no legal regulation or control 
on political paities (as there is 
in West Germany), any dema¬ 
gogue 01 street corner speaket 
can call together a gioup of 
people, proclaim himself .is the 
Jeaciei, give the parly a name, 
collect a fund, big oj small, 
voice ceit.ini demands and then 
demand i cognition Selfish 
Ieadeiship and hlmd followers 
facilitate t h e formation of 
groups, many such gioups have 
.1 short span of life while others 
live longer and may Indulge in 
blackmail or otherwise start 
bargaining for certain ends On 
a rough estimate, thcie are about 
100 political parties in the coun¬ 
try at the national and State 
lively most of them arc small 
groups at the State or regional 
level, the number of parties 
functioning consistently at the 
national level being about 12 


Every disgruntled leader forms a 
separate group and calls himself 
the leader of the original or the 
real party and describes the 
others as fakes The merry-go- 
round or the game of musical 
chairs is a sorry reflection on the 
standard of political honesty in 
the country 

Let us now take the impor¬ 
tant parties one by one to 
prove the thesis that a stable 
political paity system seems 
beyond the character and capa¬ 
city of the Indian people 

The Indian National Con¬ 
gress was, of couies, the biggest 
and the most important political 
party which lightly takes the 
credit for securing independence 
for thcjcountiy from the British 
yoke Under Mr Jawaharlal 
Nehru the Congress completely 
dominated the scene, in those 
times the Congress was desenb- 
ed as a huge banvan tree under 
wh'cji nothing else would gorw 
There was hardly any opposi¬ 
tion, in fact, acainst the massive 
numbers of the Congress m the 
Lok Sahha (100 oi more) no 
oppo sitiong roup numhcicd 
mote than 30 The game was 
unequal and there was vutuallv 
no opposition in Parliamcntand 
no such thing as Leader of the 
Opposition (a nd prospetive, 
alternate or shadow Prime 
Minister) Then came the first 
split in the Congress in 1970, 
with Dr Ram SubJug Singh 
cmcigmg as t h c Opposition 
Leader He was the first politi¬ 
cian to get recognition as such 

An important development 
took place in 1969 when the 
Congress broke into two, Mrs 
Indira Gandhi emerging as the 
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leader of the larger group and the communal influence of the 1964 It comprises the militant 
Mr Nijalmgappa the Ic icier of Jan a Sangh The Bharatiya group among the Communists 
the m i n o r 1 1 y group Mrs Lo k Dal (BLD) was originally and takes its cue from Peking. 


Gandhiparly snucd an 
impressive victory in the 1971 
elections, securing as many as 
350 scats in the 5-4‘1-mimher 
Lok Sabli.i Mr Nijalmgappa’s 
group could get only a paltry 
16 scats Mrs Gandhi ruled 
supreme until Marih, 1977, 
when in the genual elections 
held in that month she and her 
party sullcicd a heavy defeat, 
and the Janata Party was formed 
under the late Mi layaprakash 
Narayan's g u i d a n c c. The 
Janata Party was formally con¬ 
stituted on May I, 1977, and 
comprised the Jana Sangh, the 
Socialist Party, the B I D , the 
C’ongioss (()) and the C t D 
which had been formed by Mr 
Jagg van Ram carlv in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1977, aftei icsignmg from 
Mrs Gandhi's Cabinet 

I ighting the Congress 
unitedly and capitalising on the 
notorious excesses of the 
Emergency, the Janata Party 
scored a mcmoiable tnumph, 
sweeping everything before it 
F-oi the first time in India’s poli¬ 
tical history the Indian National 
Congress stiffened an ignomini¬ 
ous defeat and lost power at the 
Centre I he Congress (I) has 
been returned to powei again 
in the Januaiy, 1980, elections, 
with a lomfoi table two-thirds 
majority in the I ok S.iblia Thus, 
with a shoit bicak of 33 months 
the C ongiess as the majonty 
party has i tiled the country since 
Independence and continues to 
do so 

lhe lanata Pails has a 
tragic history, with tieacheiv. 
back slabbing and conspiracies 
and counlci-conspiracies to oust 
one another liom top positions 
The jvirty has split twice, first 
when Mi Charan Singh and Mi 
Raj Narain brtike away to 
topple Mr Moral ji Dcsai in 
July, 1979, and formed the 
Janata (Secular), on the plea 
that the main party was under 


/mined m 1974 by the merger of 
seven small parties under Mr 
Charan Singh’s leadership 
7 hese groups were the Bhai atiya 
Kr.inti Dal, Swatantia, Sam- 
yukta Socialist Party, the Utkal 
Congress, the Kisan Mazdoor 
Party, the Rashtuya Lok Tan- 
tnc Dal and the Punjab Kheti- 
bari /ammdar Subha 

On leaving the Janata Party 
Mr Charan Singh icvived his 
I ok Dal and fought the elec¬ 
tions indejicndently The Lok 
Dal now has about 40 members 
in the Lok Subha and thcie 
seems to be no reason why the 
paity should dr solve itself or 
get thinner in ranks, unless of 
course there aie defections from 
its ranks to the benefit of the 
Congress (I) as tunc passes On 
April I, Mr Raj Nuiam, who 
was the Vice-President of the 
Lok D>l, dec laicd that he had 
dissolved the Dal Actually he 
had been expelled from the puitv 
foi sr\ ycuis by the Piesidcnt, 
Mr Ghaiun Singh, on charges 
of anti-parly activity 

The Janata Party itself is in 
ruins, with Mr lugjivun Ram 
leasing it m March, 1980, and 
then a tew class later there svus 
luithei nit in lhe parly oser the 
question o! dual membeiship, 
svith the RSS shilling the onus 
on the mam paity A further 
split, ss ith the Jana Sangh emu g- 
ing as the huger constituent, 
seemed imminent That would 
vutually finish the Janata Party 

The CPI is one of the 
oldest Indian jiaitiev. founded 
ongmalls at lashkent (Russia) 
in 1920 by some Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries led by the late Mr 
M N Roy Tied to the apron 
stungs o! Russia, it follows the 
Soviet lead m all matters The 
C P (Marxists), like the extie- 
nust Marxist-Lenmisls, is a 
breakaway party which broke 
away horn the parent CPI in 


The other parties claiming 
to have a national following are. 
the Indian Muslim League, the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha and the 
Republican Party, which split 
into two in 1969 Even the 
C P I split for a second time in 
March, 1980, with the disgruntl¬ 
ed Dangc gioup forming a 
separate paity named the 
National Communist Party of 
India, which is likely to favour 
Mrs Gandhi 

Thus the tragedy of the 
Indian political situation is that 
while the broad fiamework— 
the legislature, the executive and 
the judicial system are a 1 1 
intact, the party system, which, 
though extia-Constitutional, ( S 
at the hcait of the democratic 
sliucture, is decaying. Worse, 
there seems to be little hope of 
an early recovery, so deep arc 
the maladies the selfishness and 
the frantic desne for leadership 
even when there arc very few 
followers. The entire demo¬ 
cratic system consequently is in 
danger, at any rate, it cannot 
function on healthy lines unless 
the party system is sound. All 
hopes of a healthy two-party 
system on the sly Ic of that in the 
USA and Britain are vanish¬ 
ing To that extent, the hopes 
ol oui Constitution framers and 
most of the intelligent people 
have vanished There is still 
no alternative to the Congress 
(I), and hence little hope of 
checking lhe autocratic and 
aulhoi Italian t ic n d s in Mis 
Gandhi Whclhci the country 
is heading, as a result, for dic- 
futniship remains to be *-ecn 
Not to speak of a major alter¬ 
native, even effective combina¬ 
tions of small parties, uniting for 
the purpose of challenging the 
lulmg party, may now be ruled 
out following the disheartening 

(Comd on page 661) 
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Debate; Discussion 


Should India have Colour TV ? 

In recent months the proposal to introduce colour TV in the country 
has been the sub/ect of a controversy Can India afford this luxury 7 ask the 
critics Should India go m for such sophisticated equipment in the midst of 
the colossal and soul-stirring poverty 7 Why not 7 ask the defenders It is 
pointless to link TV with poverty The proposition for discussion is: 
"Poverty-stricken India should not go in for a costly luxury like colour TV" 


Mr A: I am indeed 
astonished to learn that the 
Government of India is seriously 
thinking of introducing colour 
TV in the country Everyone 
knows that TV, especially colour 
TV, is a luxury which India 
cannot affoid Should we think 
of catering to the tastes and 
preferences of the rich and the 
affluent who would like to have 
colour TV, or should we fust 
think of providing food and 
shelter to the poor masses, 
especially those who do not get 
even enough to eat and have no 
shelter ovei their heads n o r 
enough clothes to wear 7 Just 
think of the fi action of people 
who would be able to buy colour 
TV sets and the vast majority of 
people whose basic needs have 
not yet been met 7 TV is largely 
a source of entertainment for 
the rich Black and white TV 
transmission is expensive 
enough, and the expcndituic on 
TV could have been diverted to 
more and betler broadcasting 
services so as to cdiaaie the 
masses. But coloui TV is three 
times more expensive than black 
and white Those who aigue 
that coloui TV will involve only 
a maigmal increase in expendi¬ 
ture arc deluding themselves and 
the masses Nor does the argu¬ 
ment that since Pakistan and 
China (not to mention the 
USA, Canada and many other 
Western countries) already have 
TV, our prestige and ncI f-respect 
demand that wc should not lag 
behind, carry conviction Must 
we blindly imitate the West 
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regardless of our basic problems 
and difficulties 7 It should all 
be a question of piiorities, and 
wisdom lies in choosing the fust 
things first, and not running 
after delusions and luxuncs 
Can’t we wait for another decade 
or so tor coloui TV } Is it 
really so urgent as to be included 
in the sixth I ive-Year Plan at 
the cost of scveial constructive 
projects lor water, powei, irri¬ 
gation and industrialcxpansion 7 
Radio bioadcasting itself needs 
moie funds to improve both the 
quality and quantity o| the pro- 
gi a mines to make it seive the 
basic aim of educating and 
enlightening the masses II the 
Government has money to spare 
for TV, it should spend it rather 
on A I R which is not making 
as thoiouuh an impact on the 
masses as it should 

Mr B I am .ifiaid my pre¬ 
decessor Mr A, has been misled 
by pious and high-sounding 
talk o| huicTittmg the masses 
fust and ol finding food and 
shelter for them I contend 
that coloui I V and food and 
shelter foi the masses aie not 
allied oi related pioblcms vi r 
A’s estimates of expenditure on 
coloui TV arealso wrong Fust, 

I would like to point out that 
coloui TV is sought to be 
bi ought to this country not as a 
luxury to please the affluent 
classes but toensuic the achieve¬ 
ment of the goals foi which radio 
and TV wcie mtioduced in this 
country several years ago— 
enlightenment and education ol 


the masses, along with providing 
entertainment Colour has 
admittedly a much greater 
impact on the audience than 
black and white imagery Colour 
TV reproduces nature and 
human beings as they really are, 
black, white, brown, red, grey 
or wheatish A visual scene 
enhances the total effect and 
adds a new dimension to the 
perception The number of 
people who own TV sets in India 
is a fraction (the ratio to the 
total population being one of 
the lowest m the world—I 1 
set per thousand against 7 in 
Pakistan and 25 in Bangladesh) 
Arc wc poorer and less resource¬ 
ful than even Bangladesh 7 By 
the end of 1978 as many as 111 
countries out of 160 which put 
out TV programmes for their 
people had switched pn, wholly 
or paitially, to colour And 
not all of them arc rich and 
affluent 1 he fact is that all the 
transmitters being used at pre¬ 
sent at the country’s TV centres 
can be turned into colour 
mechanisms with minor adjust¬ 
ments What is more, it would 
be far cheaper to introduce 
colour now than to do it (and a 
switch-over is inevitable after 
some years) later. An expert 
committee appointed by the 
Government ol India to examine 
this issue has iccommcnded 
early action to ensure a switch 
It should be noted that in the 
countries of the Third World 
which arc having TV now (India 
started TV transmissions nearly 
two decades ago), the preference 
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is for going in straightaway for 
colour instead of first introduc¬ 
ing* black and white and then 
seeking a switch-over Ictus 
examine ihe financial aspect of 
the problem I Jie piojetl cost 
of .t colour TV station will be 
about 10 pei cent higher Rs 
5 5 croits for colour TV 
instead of Rs 5croicsfoi black 
and white tiansnussion The 
operating costs will, (>f course, 
be highu by about 20 per cent 
if we account for additional 
equipment a n d the greater 
expenditure on programme pro¬ 
duction I his cost will be 
much higher il uc tiy to intro¬ 
duce coloui Jjlei on and mean¬ 
while go on setting up more 
black and white IV stations as 
envisaged in the Sixth Plan 
India has a huge team ol scien¬ 
tists and possesses .ophisticated 
technology Many other coun¬ 
tries do not have that advantage 
and yet thev June opted for 
coloui In fact it is becoming 
diihcult to buv the lull equip¬ 
ment and spare pails |oi black 
and white IV in international 
markets loi elect ionic goods 
because of the fall m demand 

Mr C: I would like to 
supplement my friend Mr A’s 
arguments by saving that those 
who Iccl that the age of black 
and white is past and that the 
future belongs to coloui ate 
living m .i woild far removed 
from the dismal Indian icalities 
It is all light to talk of a foi- 
ward-looking attitude and ol 
marching ahead, but we |ust 
cannot alloid to be blind to 
what we see aiound us Let us 
analyse the piogiamines pre¬ 
sented on TV classieal music, 
dances, poetkal symposia, inter¬ 
views with loieign and piomi- 
nent Indian visitors, intelligence 
quesuoii-answci sessions, etc 
are all understood and appie- 
ciated only by in ban people 
The pi ogi amines foi agricul- 
tui ists aie scoffed at by the few- 
rural people who get an oppor¬ 
tunity to sec them because these 


are just theories and arm-chair 
exercises Officers and the so- 
called “experts” sitting in cosy 
office rooms and exuding a feel¬ 
ing of prosperity cannot have 
actual field experience of farm¬ 
ing They can iust preach, and 
pi cachings or advice from office 
chairs have little effect on the 
villagers Experience shows 
that such studio programmes 
make very little, if any, impact 
on Indian agriculture. Again, 
visual presentation through TV 
tends to give a false impression 
f piospcrity and well-being. 
Diversion of vast sums of money 
fiom important nation-building 
protects to colour TV would be 
a blunder and I am surprised 
that there are people who are 
unmindful of the vital needs of 
the common man and so ready 
to imitate the West. Besides, 
the argument that even the Com¬ 
munist countries which are not 
so prosperous have colour TV 
does not appeal to me In those 
countries TV is used for blatant 
party propaganda, to convey the 
message of the great Red leaders 
and to ensure a visual impact for 
ensuiing obedience The cia/c 
lor colour, like the craze for 
up-to-date textiles, bush-shirts 
and nylon sarccs, is all confined 
to a small section of the people 
Does the man in the street 
d e m a n cl colour TV 9 Then 
again, the advertisements on TV 
are specifically designed to sell 
at tides to the affluent classes- 
lancv goods, scooters, expen¬ 
sive textiles, coolers and refri¬ 
gerators What relevance have 
these luxuiy aiticlcs for the 
masses 9 Introduction of coloui 
would give a further push to 
advci Using and Doordarshan 
mav earn more through the 
* commercials’’ But how docs 
t he common man gain from such 
perspectives More profits for 
Dooidarshan merely mean more 
monev for staff salaries, addi¬ 
tional equipment and sophisti¬ 
cated electronic gadgets The 
whole evcteisc appears to me to 
be fanciful, a waste of time and 


money and wholly misguided.' 
We should not live in ivory 
towers but come down to earth, 
to terra firma 

Mr D: In my v lew the case 
for colour TV is so strong that it 
seems futile to argue otherwise 
Actually, it is the march of the 
limes and a sign of progress 
which it is pointless to resist. 
When radio and TV were intro¬ 
duced, the cvnics said poverty- 
stricken India could not afford 
them. Motor-cars, tall build¬ 
ings, air conditioners, five-star 
hotels and aeroplanes wore also 
opposed on that giound The 
reality is that the wealthy, or at 
least the upper middle class, does 
exist side by side with poverty- 
stricken people or the masses 
Such contiasts are noticeable in 
almost cvciv country, except of 
course the Communist regimes, 
such as the Soviet Union and 
China, where also in recent years 
private properly and sonic dis¬ 
tinction in status have become 
permissible, and theio are some 
people who are mote equal than 
others Besides, while the prices 
of colour TV equipment arc 
coming down, those of black 
and white TV aie going up 
because of the fall in pioduc- 
tion of the latter as a lesult of 
the fall m demand Indian 
studios of TV have been finding 
it difficult to obtain ample 
stocks of 16 nun TV law films 
because the manufacturers have 
leduced production. There is 
yet anothci pioblem, India has 
entered into agreements with 
about 25 countnes for exchange 
of TV films and programmes, 
including news dippings, but 
most of those countnes have 
switched, or are about to switch, 
to colour Unless India follows 
suit, it will not be able to make 
use of the material from abroad 
If India is not able to offer 
colour programmes m exchange, 
the agreements with othci coun¬ 
tries will become useless Theio 
is a strong economic arguments 
(Contd. on page 664) 
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Personality Development 


From Apathy Switch over to Expectation 

Our own death-wish is our only real tragedy 
-Mano-Puzo, Fools Die 


Devil’s Weapon 

A story is told of the Devil 
He was auctioning his weapons 
to those who wcie interested 
Hate, greed, and lust weic 
among those weapons on his 
counter Someone noticed that 
he was keeping one ot them 
back and not showing it up for 
sale An inteicstcd spectator 
asked about this paiticulai 
weapon “Oh” replied t h e 
Devil, “that is my favounte and 
most ellective one ” On closei 
inspection it turned out that 
this weapon carried the label 
“apathy” 

Apathy is the slow poison¬ 
ing of success or giowth or pro- 
giess And too much of it is 
absolutely lethal to success or 
one’s acceptable goal in life 

What is Apathy? 

Apathy means “absence of 
leelmg or emotion, indifference, 
passionless existence, indolence 
o( mind, a witluliaw.il ol leel- 
inii ” It may begin as playing 
it cool, a studied piaclice of 
being unconcerned and un¬ 
affected As Dr Rollo May puts 
it, “A p alhy operating like 
Freud's ‘death instinct’ is a 
gradual letting go of involvement 
until one finds that life itself has 
gone by ” In his An Outline 
of Psxchoanaly sis, Freud observ¬ 
ed, “We may suppose that the 
final aim of the dcstiuctivc in¬ 
stinct is to reduce living things 
to an inorganic state For this 
reason we may call it the death 
instinct ” The utterly apathe¬ 
tic person says, “couldn’t care 
less” His statement is the wi f h- 
drawal of will, a suspension of 
commitment Apathy leads to 


emptiness and makes one less 
able to defend oneself, less able 
to survive Prolonged apathy 
becomes sooner or 1 a t c r a 
character state, an attitude to¬ 
wards life 

As Dr May has it, “Apathy 
and the schizoid would go hand 
in hand as the cause and elfcct 
of each other” 

Apathy is the opposite of 
will and love It is harmful 
feeling of emptiness or vacuity 
"The human being cannot live 
in a condition of emptiness loi 
veiy long, if he is not growing 
towards something he docs not 
merely stagnate, the pent-up 
potentialities turn into mor¬ 
bidity and despair and eventually 
into destructive activities ” 

The syndiomc of apathy has 
these symptoms lack of ambi¬ 
tion, willingness to tolerate 
povcity, acceptance of whatever 
compensation lile may offer with¬ 
out piotest, mental and physi¬ 
cal laziness, lack ol initiative, 
imagination, enthusiasm and 
self-control, and victim be¬ 
haviour ot letting others pull 
your strings 

When the apathetic man gets 
up in the morning, he tells him¬ 
self “Here’s another day. It’s 
going to be just like the one 
before I suppose we shall 
manage to get through it some¬ 
how ” He yawns, he procrasti¬ 
nates, he can do it when he will 
and therefore seldom does it 

But it is just as easy to say 
to oneself in the words of Carlyle 

Here hath been dawning. 
An other blue day. 


Vnnk will thou let it 
Slip useless away 

Or may be something more 
prosaic on these lines 

By deliberate use of some 
sinulm allu mation you can cul¬ 
tivate the 'good morning to the 
day' state of mind All ficsh- 
ness heic, no staleness 

Care Antidote for Apathy 

Care is the opposite of 
apathy caie is a necessary anti¬ 
dote for apathy Care is a 
state in which something does 
mattei like achievement, pro¬ 
gress, growth, development. As 
a psychologist says, "Life conics 
from physical survival, but the 
good hje comes from what we 
care about.” For Heidegger, 
care is the souicc of will It is 
the foundation of will and wish 
Care is a synonym for Paul 
Tillichs’ term comern To caie 
is to wait, to hope, to expect. 

C’are like bla/cs lor what 
_>ou feel or think as success-- 
as an acceptable goal Get 
moving, dare to hope for a 
brighter tomorrow 

Discontentment—the first step in 
progress 

“A fair amount of griping”, 
says Stephen Baker, "is a won¬ 
derful thing. It is a healthy 
and a good way to let off steam 
Dis-satisfaction with the status 
quo leads to improvements and 
then we have progress ” Intel¬ 
ligent constructive discontent is 
the main-spring of progress 
As Eugene V. Debs has it, 
“progress is born of agitation It 
is agitation or stagnation.” It is 
the first step in the progress of 
a man. 
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There is a divine discontent 
that sees things arc not as good 
as they might, and cheerfully 
accepts the challenge to do 
something to make them better, 
in the enlivening spirit ol a 


The Practice of Courage 


Perhaps the most effective 
antidote for apathy is the prac¬ 
tice of coutage Jn Dr Dyer’s 
words, “Willingness to confront 
game in which you may receive fear is courage He elaborates 

hard knocks, and can take them dehniuon thus "Courage 
undctcired, because you have nicans t ying,n the face ol cntic- 
your mind focussed on the ball rcl y in £ 0,1 >< , u»j*elf, being 

and the goal is still before you »« - lCLC l n learn from 

the consequences of all your 

choices It m cans believing 
enough in youiself and in living 
your life as you choose ” It 
means daring, taking risks, 
pulling >oui own strings 


goal is sun oeiore you 
r fhc game is never lost till won 
Bovine contentment with the 
things as they arc is a sign ol 
failure Fdison said, “Restless¬ 
ness is discontentment and dis¬ 
contentment is the Inst necessity 
of progress Show me a 
thoroughly satisfied man and I 
will show you failure ” 

See an Angel in it 

Lvcry cloud has a silver 
lining This means that every 
prospect, howevei grim, has its 
hopclul side So, don’t he 
down-hearted 1 here is a sloiv 
ol a great sculptoi eying keenly 
and thoughtfully an unuuphous 
block or marble, because he 
could "see an angel in it’’ F hat 
is the way to cast oil apathy 
always to “see an angel , io 
expect some good pui pose in 
every situation ol your life 
Make it a habit, a way ol look¬ 
ing at things Neva give up. 
press on 

Develop leui-cliullengmg 
behaviour Dr W W D v c r 
says, “Fear simply does not 
exist out theie in the wot Id It is 
something that you do to your¬ 
self by thinking leaiful thoughts 
and having tearful expectations.’ 
A fear-based personality im¬ 
mobilizes you and keeps you 
from operating liom strength 
instead of a dynamo you be¬ 
come a cabbage All your tcar- 
thoughts like Til fail’, ‘I’ll look 
stupid’, Tm not i ure\ Til lose 
everything’ —aie puiely ‘head 
trips’ The disasters you visua¬ 
lize rarely happen. Recall the 
words of the ancient sage who 
said, “I am an old man and 
I’ve had many troubles most of 
which never happened.” 


Get a move on. Movi heaven 
and earth to do what you want 
to do “Life”, said Disraeli, 
“is too short to belittle.” Like 
life, success is a movement. It 
is a journey, not a destination 
Cuguenc Halman, Chairman ol 
Standard Oil, New Jersey, said, 
"l believe every sincere effort 
is a sort of turning point. I 
would question whether any 
sincere growing and developing 
person lecls at any given point 
he has ‘armed’ You must keep 
moving on with confidence and 
you will get through all-right.” 


I lieic is the story of an actor 
who was air aid to audition lor a 
pail in a play Asked to think 
about the worst thing that could 
happen to him d he laded, he 
replied, “llie worst thing that 
could happen is that I wouldn’t 
gel the part I alieady don’t 
Jia\e ” I ailing generally means 
ending up where you stalled 
and while it may not be utopia, 
it isciit.unlv a situation you can 
handle A l t e i the “worse¬ 
ning ’ method had shown him 
the absuidiiy of his fcais, they 
vanished, and he performed 
beautifully in the audition 

Io cultivate couiagc, a psy¬ 
chologist advises, “Try doing 
everyday at least one thing that 
demands courage ” For exam¬ 
ple there is the job you would 
like, but you have found nhhis 
lor not tlying lor it,because you 
were uliaid of being turned 
clown Apply at once Theie 
is a tie v ou bought but you never 
wore because you were aft aid 
people would laugh at it calling 
it too blight. Wear it this 
morning ’ I here is the subject 
sou would like to study, but 
dare not because you are afraid 
you haven’t got what it takes to 
go thiough with it Start the 
hist lesson today 1 In this mjn- 
nei you will always have some¬ 
thing to look lorsvaid to. you 
will have no room for apathy 

Look forward. Lx pec t good, 
big things To live is to move 


Apathy paralyses the mind, 
hopeful expectation exhilarates 
it A switch-over Horn apathy 
to biight-cycd expectation 
means a change over from 
deadly gloom to vibrating ahve- 
ncss, liom stagnation to mobi¬ 
lity, Irom lailuro to success, 
liom ‘L can’t’ to “1 can’ Opti¬ 
mistic expectation opens up 
new vistas It makes things 
hum It gives you a new posi¬ 
tive sell-image in league with a 
brightei tomorrow 

Only tools die, only the 
apathetic people go to the wall 
1 h c loiward-looking people 
have the guts to survive perils, 
and meet challenges wuh 
courage and concern and thus 
to attain their goals Jn her 
“An Autobiography” (1977), 
Agatha C hustle relates a story 
about two fiogs who fell into 
a pail ol milk One said “Oh, 
I’m drowning, I’m drowning’” 
The other Irog said. “I’m not 
going to drown ” “How can 
you stop drowning'’”, asked the 
fust “Why I’m going to hustle 
around, and hustle around, and 
hustle aiound like mad”, said 
the second fiog Next morn¬ 
ing the first frog had given up 
and drowned, and the second 
hog having hustled around all- 
right was sitting there in the pad 
light on top of a pat of butter 

You, dear readers, have the 
choice between them 
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Probationary/Administrative Officers* 
Examinations 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 

r 


# Secrecy—A Major Hurdle 

# A Dangerous Theory 

• Neutrality—Solution of Afghan Crisis 7 

• Benefits of Government Expenditure 


Sectecy— A Major Hurdle 

Q. “Secrecy in Government 
s one of the biggest obstacles in 
the evolution ol Indian demo¬ 
cracy.” Contest this view and 
give reasons tor and Against it. 

Ans. Most Government 
operations are decided upon in 
secrecy and the tendency to 
piactise a studied concealment 
of information is becoming 
conjmon This phenomenon is 
by no means confined to India. 
The Government's tendency to 
conceal and the public’s periodic 
demand for inloimation as well 
as open government are com¬ 
mon in European countries also, 
at any late in all democratic 
icgimes where the people feel 
they have a light to know In 
India tins demand has lately 
been gathering stlength, espe¬ 
cially after the evidence tendered 
before the Shah Commission 
(the repott of which is full of 
vital information and exposes 
autocratic actions but which has 
been withdiawn from circula¬ 
tion by Mis Gandhi’s Govern¬ 
ment) 1 lie Commission stated 
the case for moic information 
in clear words 1 It has been 
established that the more the 
effort at secrecy, the greater the 
chances of abuse of authority ” 
There has, in fact, been a long 
tradition of secrecy in this 
country, since the British days. 


The first Indian Official Secrets 
Act was passed in 1889 After 
the 1904 amendment it became 
a very drastic piece ol legisla¬ 
tion The Official Secrets Act, 
1923, laid down clear directives 
and left nothing to chance The 
Act w.is last amended in 1967 
to piovide for deterrent punish¬ 
ment for the defaulters The 
Janata Party, in its election 
manifesto in 1977, promised 
“an open government in a free 
society and to open and sus¬ 
tain a dialogue with the people 
at all levels and on all issues ” 
There were some relaxations m 
piacticc during the 33-month 
Janata rule, but Mis Gandhi 
apparently does not believe in 
open society and open govern¬ 
ment No wonder blanket 
secrecy prevails in almost all 
branches of the administration. 
But is it good loi .i healthy 
demouacy and is it m the 
national interest 7 

Arguments For the View 

1. As the Shah Commis¬ 
sion clearly pointed out, the 
more the secrecy in Govern¬ 
ment, the more the tendency on 
the part ol the administrator to 
become authoritarian and dic¬ 
tatorial So the secrecy is in¬ 
deed a hurdle in the way ot true 
democracy. 

2. Even while there is a 
tendency in Western countries 


to ensure greater freedom of 
information, in India the old 
British tradition continues and 
to that extent democracy in 
India is adversely affected. 

3. Those who claim that 
theic has been, in recent years, 
a liberal trend in this country 
would do well to remember what 
Di Paul 11 Appleby said about 
the position in India In his 
famous book “Public Adminis¬ 
tration in India” he said the 
new Government had not yet 
got away from an arbitrary 
secrecy, unnecessarily depriving 
Indian univcisity professors and 
citizens generally ol desirable 
information. 

4. The burcauciacy is safely 
cntienched and it has not yielded 
to the progressive politicians’ 
picssuic to liberalise the policy 
in regard to ssfTici.il information. 
Open society and a closed ad¬ 
ministration cannot work to¬ 
gether for the very bases ol the 
two arc conflicting Far too 
many things are marked “confi¬ 
dential" in Government offices. 

5. Freedom of expression 
is a fundamental right, but it 
cannot be described as complete 
without the right to informa¬ 
tion which the Official Secrets 
Act denies to the people The 
right to freedom of expression, 
in fact, should include the right 
of freedom of expression and 
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also the freedom to seek, receive 
and impart information. 

Arguments tgainst 

1. the reductions on lin- 
puitmg inhumation about gov- 
crnmuilal lunclionmg are im¬ 
posed in die public interest 
Wiulc Iceilunutc inlorniation is 
not sv 1 1iiiieid (except by sell- 
willed and airogranl ollicials), 
vital mloi ination cannot be 
given without ciidangeiing tlie 
lunclioiiiiig ol CiovcinmeiH Uie 
dcusion-inaking pioccss has to 
be kept sec let i away Jiom the 
ga/c ol the people, otheiwise 
tJicic would be endless coinphcu- 
tious Pieuialiue and untimely 
publicity would hinder smooth 
udministialion. 

2. In many cases secrecy 
in Government becomes neces¬ 
sary Im saleguaidmg the coun¬ 
try s sccuiity What is Ireely 
available to people ol a country 
will also be available to the 
agents ol other countnes and 
spies I lie risk to national 
security would be too gieat to 
take It would in iact be a 
folly to divulge delencc inlorma- 
tion Already theie are spy 
rings woikmg, and espionage is 
a very paying activity 

3. Democracy is govern¬ 
ment by debate, it is tiue, but 
must eveiy impoitant issue be 
discussed and debated in the 
sheet/’ Ihe masses are igno¬ 
rant, what they lequnc pri¬ 
marily is good and clhcicnt 
adimmsiialion Ihe demand 
tor knowing how decisions aie 
taken is made only by a small 
liaction ol the countiy’s total 
population. 

4. \ certain measure of 
seciccy in Government is essen¬ 
tial It is also essential to sate- 
guaid the piivucy and personal 
life ol the citizens Thus the 
basic tenets ol civilisation juslily 
a Luge measme of secrecy in 
adnnmstiation 

5. II a Government betiays 
its trust, it can be thrown out 


of office at the next election 
after five years or so. Mean¬ 
while the electorate has reposed 
its trust in a team ol leaders So 
long as they do not betray the 
trust they should be allowed to 
govern as they think best. Some 
civil scivants use secret infor¬ 
mation to write books and make 
money by “exposing” certain 
leadeis and lloutmg the oath of 
secrecy Thus a ban has to be 
imposed 


ft Daogirous Theory 

Q. 'I he Prime Minister, 
Mrs Gandhi, said in Delhi on 
April 1, 1980, that the “sons of 
the sod” theory is pernicious. 
Do you accept this view? Give 
arguments for and Against it. 

Ans. The insistent demand 
lor reserving most ol the job 
opportunities in a State ioi the 
"sons ol the soil” (people be¬ 
longing to the region, to the 
exclusion ol others) has been 
put iorward several times in 
recent ycais. The basic motive 
is to provide employment to the 
people ot the State and dis¬ 
cern age outsiders who would 
otherwise swamp the State and 
cause much unemployment 
among the local people Theie 
seems to be little doubt that the 
theory cuts at the root ol the 
concepts ol national unity and 
national integration 1 he Con¬ 
stitution of India guarantees 
equal rights lor every citizen of 
the country, and any rcstiietion 
on the basis of religion, place of 
origin and caste oi sex violates 
the Constitution. At the same 
time, there is the other side ol 
the p l c t u r e It recruitment 
everywhere and in all institu¬ 
tions in every State is to be 
done on merit, what chances 
have the young men and women 
who are mediocre and who are 
denied employment in their own 
State 9 The argument cuts 
both ways and all the aspects 
need a carctul examination 


Arguments For the View 

i 

1. The slogan “sons of the 
soil” has been coined by paro¬ 
chial and narrow-minded, selfish 
people who wish to keep out 
candidates from other States 
and to tieat their own State as a 
region apart, as il it is not a 
part of the countiy For 
instance, d West Bengal decides 
to keep out meritorious candi¬ 
dates irom the other States of 
the Indian Union, those States 
will not let the people ol West 
Bengal enter then lerntoiies or, 
at any rate, apply lor jobs in 
their legions fjius the dis- 
ciinunatory policy will spread 
and the tensions will glow 

2. Such a policy nuriows 
down the oppoit unities lor 
elevation to highci posts and 
deprives the region ol gicatcr 
and moie vaued talent in the 
long tun tins would piovc 
suicidal and would mean that 
the States own intciesls would 
suller because of the icstiiclions 
that in ellect keep merit out of 
its boundaries 

3. Such narrow-minded 
attitudes hit national develop¬ 
ment and does not in any way 
increase employment oppor¬ 
tunities. 1 his also diverts atten¬ 
tion Irom the real solution of 
unemployment and backward¬ 
ness I ui ther and all-round deve¬ 
lopment ol indusliy and agri¬ 
culture Such national deve¬ 
lopment can be brought about 
only by a joint etTort and nation¬ 
wide mobility ol labour for 
experts and Lamed stall 

4. Even the basic purpose 
of removing the regional dis¬ 
parities will not be served by 
imposing such rcstncturns on 
employment T h e disastrous 
Assam agitation was also started 
to oust the Bengalis from lands 
and business. 

5. In reality it is the politi¬ 
cians who seek to exploit this 
issue in their bid to seek popular 
support and secure partisan 
ends This has needlessly be- 
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I come an emotive and sensitive 

[ issue. 

6. There may be some justi¬ 
fication for recruiting only local 
labour for the lowest category 
of jobs which do not require 
skill because poor, unqualified 
people cannot afford to travel 
long distances in search of jobs 
and should be accommodated 
locally But there is no justi¬ 
fication whatever for restricting 
the recruitment for jobs requir¬ 
ing skill, talent and merit to 
local people This would megn 
that r c a 1 1 v deserving people 
would not be employed This 
would also mean a waste of 
monev on people who arc not 
fully qualified for the j’obs they 
get 

Arguments Against the View 

1. If a St.ite’s own people 
are not to be given employment 
in the concerned administra¬ 
tion’s own industrial and other 
enterprises, where will they get 
employment 9 Take the case of 
the Medical Colleges Suppose 
in Punjib’s Medical Colleges 
no quotis arc set apart for 
Punj’abis, and all the seats are 
thrown ops-n to competition in 
which students fiom all parts 
of the countiv arc free to take 
part, Piinftbi candidates wiH 
not get any chance anywhere 
Tn other States the doors arc 
shut to them 

2. Those who oppose the 
“sons of the soil” policy talk 
of the spmt of the Constitution 
But Article lfi(3) of the Consti¬ 
tution itself provides for such a 
restrictive n o 1 i c v Tt runs* 
“■Nothing in this Article (clause 
(1) and (?) of which provide for 
fequahtv of opportunity in mat¬ 
ters of employment) shall pre¬ 
vent Parliament from making 
anv law prescribing in regard to 
a class or classes of employment 
or appointment to any office 
under the Government of, or 
any local or other authority 
within, a Slate or Union Terri¬ 
tory, any requirement as to 


residence within that State or 
Territory prior to such employ¬ 
ment or appointment ” 

3. A “frec-for-aH” policy 
of open recruitment in a State 
actually denies job opportuni¬ 
ties to the people of a particular 
State, especially a relatively 
backward State such as Bihar or 
Himachal Pradesh or Assam 
Must they suffer continually for 
their backwardness and lack of 
opportunities for higher educa¬ 
tion and acquisition of higher 
skills in that region 9 Magnani¬ 
mity in such matters is obviously 
misplaced 

4. Medical Colleges, Fn- 
gmeenng Colleges, hospitals and 
other institutions in a State 
(except Central institutions 
financed by the Government of 
India) are set up mostly with 
funds raised from the people of 
the State, and it is only fair that 
the benefits of such training 
should go to the people who 
have paid for them If outside 
candidates get training in these 
institutions on the basis ol'higher 
marks, thev will naturally leave 
for their home States after the 
courses, and thus their own areas 
will benefit trom their talent and 
training while the State where 
the colleges aic situated will be 
deprived of the talent of the 
trained people Surely this is 
very unfait Backward people 
will consequently he condemned 
to perpetual backwardness 


neutrality Solution of Rfghin 
Crisis ? 

Q. “Considering the Super 
Power rivalry in the Asian region 
and the danger it poses to world 
peace, neutrality for Afghanistan 
is the best solution of the crisis.” 
Give arguments For and A gain it 
this view. 

Ans. Britain recently pro¬ 
posed an internationally guaran¬ 
teed neutral status lor Afgha¬ 
nistan as a way out of the Kabul 
crisis that has gripped the world 


and a solution of which seemed 
very difficult because of the stiff 
Soviet stand and the role played 
by the other Powers The plan 
for a neutral or buffer State, 
which was backed by the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community 
(EEC) Foreign Ministers in 
February, 1980, involved Soviet 
withdrawal of troops from all 
Afghan areas The plan was 
also approved by the USA. 
The US approval was conveyed 
by Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance who visited European 
capitals to coordinate a U S.- 
Europcan response to the Rus¬ 
sian invasion of Afghanistan. 
The plea was that if the motive 
behind the Soviet invasion was a 
counter-move against Western 
threats to its own secunty, then 
a neutr.il Afghanistan, whose 
status would be guaranteed by 
the international community, 
would remove such fears Russia, 
however, opposed the 
plan since vacation of Afgha¬ 
nistan by its forces was un¬ 
acceptable to it Having occu¬ 
pied Kabul and having expand¬ 
ed its sphere of influence in Asia, 
it was in no mood to deprive 
itself of its piccious “posses¬ 
sion” It was significant that 
India and Yugoslavia also op¬ 
posed the neutrality plan 

Arguments For (he View 

1. Neutrality for Afgha¬ 
nistan on ihc model of Austria 
would be an ideal solution for 
the Afghan crisis since it would 
mean an end to the Super¬ 
power rivalnes and enable the 
Afghans to live in pcaic High- 
level tensions, mines and 
counter-moves mean danger to 
the people The sad plight of 
Vietnam, wheic also the Big 
Powers clashed, is still fresh in 
the people’s memories 

2. Supci-Power malrics m 
the Asian region naturally mean 
the rushing of armaments and 
troops to bases in the legion 
Already as a counloi-move to 
the Soviet present ,n Kabul, the 
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USA. has rushed aircraft and 
naval ships to Diego Garcia, 
which is hemp developed as a 
major base despite the strong 
protests of India and other 
littoral States Thus the entire 
Indian Ocean area is rapidly 
becoming a war theatre II the 
Kabul crisis is resolved, the 
feverish arming and equipment 
of foreign liases in the Indian 
Ocean would end 

3. As I ord Carrington, the 
British I oieign Secretary and 
the chief exponent of the plan, 
pointed out, the neutrality idea 
was in the spirit of the IJ N 
resolution condemning the 
Soviet invasion Such condemna¬ 
tion meant that the Russians 
must quit Afghanistan, and a 
neutrality concept obviously 
implied a witJuliawal of forces 
.so as to leave Afghanistan alone 
and free to live peacefully 

4. The Furopean plan also 
meant the holding of free and 
fair elections m Afghanistan 
after the Soviet withdrawal 
Surely such elections are in 
accordance with all the princi¬ 
ples for which the United 
Nations and other justice-loving 
agencies stand for 

5. Such a plan would pro¬ 
vide the Soviet Union with an 
honoui.ible excuse for with¬ 
drawing its forces fiom Kabul 
without losing face or suffering 
humiliation Ft w o u I d also 
mean that the American hosti¬ 
lity, as was cleai in the proposal 
for economic measures against 
the Soviet Union, would ease 

6. There should be a con¬ 
sistency of appioach and atti¬ 
tudes in international relations 
Russia itself was a party in 1955 
to the declaration of Austria as 
a neutral country under inter¬ 
national supervision and gua¬ 
rantee As a consequence of 
the neutrality formula, not only 
would the Soviet Union’s forces 
have to quit Afghanistan but the 
suspected American aid to the 
Afghan rebels would also have 


to end. Thus the Soviet condi¬ 
tion for withdrawal would be 
fulfilled That would be in 
accordance with the Indian com¬ 
promise suggestion for resolving 
the crisis 

Arguments Against the View 

1. The best and most 
acceptable solution, as the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has often 
pointed out, is to ensure Afgha¬ 
nistan’s national independence 
and non-alignment rather than 
to have the Big Powers cleclaie 
Afghanistan as a neutral State 

2. Neutrality, whether ex¬ 
ternally imposed or proclaimed 
by the disputed country itself, 
is associated with countries 
meant to serve as buffer Stales 
between military Powcrsor 
blocs There arc no big Powers 
surrounding Kabul, the USA 
is far away, and only the Soviet 
Union is situated next door 

3. Since the Soviet Union 

has (ejected the proposal, there 
is no point m pursuing it A 
State can remain neutral only 
when all the concerned Powers 
assure full co-operation and 
promise to honour the neutral 
status It was the Super Power 
agreement that made Austria 
tiulv iiciili.il The parallel docs 
not hold good because of the 
Soviet Union’s continuing 
mtei est m the retention of 
Kabul t 

4. Since there is no evi¬ 
dence of American cessation of 
its indirect aid (through Pakis¬ 
tan and otherwise) to the Afghan 
rebels who seem determined to 
eliminate the Soviet control and 
the Babrak Karmal regime, what 
is the basis for asking the Soviet 
Union to withdraw its forces’ 
The two pre-conditions must be 
fulfilled simultaneously if the 
neutrality plan is to be earnestly 
pursued Otherwise, it means a 
waste of time 

5. Then there is the China 
factor For ideological and 
other rivalries China also has 


been equipping the Afghan 
rebels with arms. China is in 
no mood to accept neutrality 
for Afghanistan 

6. 1 he neutrality plan goes 
against the facts of the situation. 
The Soviet occupation of Kabul 
was no new development be¬ 
cause Afghanistan has been 
under Russian influence for the 
past many years, it was giving 
economic and military aid to 
the Afghans, and the Americans 
have never had a hold on Kabul 
By asking thg Russians to with¬ 
draw from Kabul the British 
and the Amcucans are in fact 
asking the Russians to sacrifice 
a long-standing gam Which 
Power m history has given up 
such an acquisition’ 


Benefits of Government 

Expenditure 

• 

Q. “'I he benefits of Govern¬ 
ment expenditure, which has now 
reached colossal proportions and 
is continually increasing, do not 
reach the poor.” Do you agree? 
Give arguments /or and Against 
this view. 

Ans. While it is quite true 
that Government expenditure 
has been mounting in recent 
years, the latest estimate is over 
Rs 33.000 uoies. it is not true 
that the benefits acciumgto the 
pool classes aie t<-tally dispro¬ 
portionate this is the official 
view which is shared by the 
countiy’s planners and other 
expeits But m support of the 
other view statistics .tie quoted 
to show that the uch are getting 
richer and the pool poorer as a 
result of the entne planning 
exercises and the high rate of 
Government expenditure in the 
country which absorbs a large 
slice of the G N P (The Gross 
National Product) The redis¬ 
tributive aspects of the Central 
Budget have also been closely 
examined and unfavourable 
conclusions drawn A systema¬ 
tic study of the benefit patterns 
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would lead to certain definite 
conclusions Such studies have 
been carried out by the Planning 
Commission and other organi¬ 
sations The general conclu¬ 
sion is that it is not true to say 
that the poor do not beneiit from 
Government expenditure or 
benefit very little It may 
be true, however, that m view of 
the vast majority of the poor 
people who live below the 
poverty line, and the small 
minority of the allliicnt people, 
the advantages aiciumg to the 
small mmoiitv become more 
easily noticeable and invite 
adverse comment 

Arguments For the View 

1. A recent study shows 
that the bottom 20 per cent of 
the people have onlv an II per 
cent share in the benefits from 
Government expenditure, while 
the top 20 per cent get a 35 per 
cent share The upper middle 
class gets a share of 24 per cent 
and the lower middle class onlv 
13 per cent Is this not clear 
evidence <4 the misdirection of 
the beneflts■ , 

2. The question can also 
be examined bv analysing the 
figures of (he nch and the poor 
and the distiihution of wealth 
m the country's big towns 
These figures show that tlieie is 
a marked concentration of wealth 
in Delhi, which, according 
to a study has more i ich people 
than all of rural India The 
taxable wealth in the country’s 
capital is nearly twice as much 
as the total taxable wealth in the 
whole ol rural Tndia Similailv, 
the vulgar display of wealth in 
Bombay and Calcutta is a sorry 
commentary on the claim that 
the Government’s objective is to 
promote Socialism 

3. Again, the disparities in 
the possession of wealth by 
urban and rural households are 
too glaring to deceive anvonc 
The wealthiest one per cent of 
families in the cities control over 
20 per cent of the total urban 


wealth, while one pen cent of 
the wealthiest families in the 
rural areas control only 13 12 
per cent of the rural wealth 
Thus, within rural and urban 
areas themselves there is in¬ 
equitable distribution, and this 
gets accentuated from year to 
year 

4. The squabbles among 
the politicians and the continu¬ 
ing uncertainties m the citadels 
of power have made nonsense of 
the aims of Five Year Plans 
Planning has, in fact, become a 
victim of politics, a virtual poli¬ 
tical football, with every new 
Government recasting the 
Planning Commission personnel 
and changing t h e economic 
priorities The “dynamic stra¬ 
tegy" to accelerate the pace of 
growth and uplift the poor con¬ 
sequently becomes fruitless 

Arguments 4 gainst the View 

1. Mo-4 of the Govern¬ 
ment expenditure is, in a sense, 
invisible, that is, it is incurred on 
the admmistiation, the execu¬ 
tive, the police and the judiciary 
It is impossible to calculate the 
propoitionatc share of the poor 
masses in the benefits’ of such 
cxpendituie, but it ts obvious 
that the very maintenance of the 
administrative structure, the law 
and order machinery, the courts 
and the dispensation of justice 
are for the entire people the vast 
majority of whom are poor and 
will remain so despite the best of 
governments 

2. The number of towns is 
small and the proportion of the 
urban population is less than 
one-fifth No item of Govern¬ 
ment expenditure is directed 
specifically for the urban rich 
or middle class people The 
expenditure is for national 
affairs Tt is pointless to con¬ 
tend that Parliament and the 
State Assemblies, the Governors, 
the Ministers, the police, etc , 
are only for urban people The 
poor masses, in fact, benefit 


from the infrastructure more 
because they constitute the vast 
majority. 

3. A large slice of Govern- ‘ 
ment expenditure is earmarked 
for agriculture, rural and small 
scale industries, provision of 
subsidised fertilisers, irrigation 
projects, etc The benefits of all 
this expenditure naturally goes 
to the rural people Power and 
irrigation projects benefit the 
coimtiy's farmers much more 
than the urban people So the 
complaint is baseless 

4. Actually, the boot is on 
the other leg, since the urban 
people contend- and with much 
force- that both the Central 
and the State Governments go 
out of their way to woo the 
villagers for political ends The 
urban people pay most of the 
taxes, the rural people (including 
the rich landlords) escaping with 
a very insignificant share of the 
total lax revenue But the deve¬ 
lopment projects, the conces¬ 
sions, the subsidies in irrigation 
water, fertilisers and the high 
prices of agricultural produce 
arc all for the farmers who 
flourish at the cost of the urban 
people As for the small sec¬ 
tion of the rich people in urban 
areas and the talk of concentra¬ 
tion of wealth, this is not the 
result of Government favourit¬ 
ism but a common phenomenon 
in all countries, except the Com¬ 
munist regimes How can we 
find fault with enterprising indus¬ 
trialists and businessmen who, 
because of their skill, effort and 
enterprise, acquire wealth 9 
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Talking Points' 


Fascinating Facts 


Hnw'an egg mav illustrate the 

three kinds or equilibrium 

We cun illustrate the case of 
neutral equilibrium by an egg 
For .1 seuiml we may balance 
an egg on its point, but the 
tiniest distuihaute will be fatal, 
because it means lowering the 
cciiIil < f izrav if s I his is a case 
of unstable equilibrium On the 
other hand, we may have the 
egg resting on its side Of 
course, we are assuming all the 
time that the yolk of the egg is 
unbiokcn and lies m the centre 
of the egg Now we may roll 
the egg along the table by push- 
i n g it, just as we may roll a 
billiard-ball In a little while, 
friction and the resistance of the 
air will stop it, and it will come 
to rest. Hie ioicc we applied 
neither iaised nor loweicd the 
centre of gravity ol the egg, its 
equdibnum was neutral 

But il, instead of lolling flic 
egg bv a push at one side, wc 
try to tilt it at either end, we 
find that, aftci tossing up and 
down loi a little, it will come 
back to its old position So far 
as disturbances in that ducction 
are concerned, it is m a stjtc of 
stable cquilibiium 

The leason is that when wc 
tilted it we iaised the centre of 
gravity, and when the finger was 
remmed it icturncd to that posi¬ 
tion in which the centre of 
gravity is as low as possible 
That, of couiso, must be the 
stable position- the position in 
which the egg as a whole is as 
near the centre of the earth as 
possible, so that the whole force 
of gravitation is on the side of 
resisting any distui bailee on its 
equilibrium 


Flow the ballast of a ship 
prevents if from turning 
upside down 

Many of us have been in a 
ship at some time or other, and 
we know that, when it rolls to 
one side because of a wave, it 
rolls back again Ft may never 
have occurred to us why it docs 
this The wave started the ship 
moving in a certain direction; 
according to Newton’s first law, 
the ship must go on moving in 
that direction until something 
stops it 

When we look into the 
matter, we find that the weight 
of the water which the ship has 
displaced acts upon the ship 
and tends to right it; but for this 
to happen—no vessel could 
live in anything but the smooth¬ 
est sea if it d,d not happen— 
the centre of gravity of the ship 
must be low down We see 
to this by having the ship's hold 
filled with ballast, something 
dense and heavy, the result of 
which is to lower the centre of 
gravity of the whole ship 

If for any reason the ballast 
were taken and thrown out of 
the ship, the result would be the 
same as that of standing up in 
a row-boat. It means that the 
centre of gravity of the ship is 
raised, and this means that the 
equilibrium is less stable, and 
that it is much more liable to be 
overturned than it was before 

Why it is difficult for babies 
and animals to stand upright 

Even of the man-like apes, 
ncluding the wonderfully erect 
gibbons, which we may see any 
day at a zoo, it is true that the 
centre of gravity lies in front of 
the hip-joints. They can walk 


very well for a time, but it costs 
them labour, and they can 
scarcely stand A very small 
baby is in exactly the same plight 
as these animals 

But as the baby grows the 
curve of its backbone changes in 
such a way that the centre of 
gravity of the trunk now lies, 
as it docs m all of us, behind the 
hip-joints. The two lines drop¬ 
ped to the earth, one from the 
hip-joints and the other from 
the centre of gravity, are parallel, 
and the forces acting through 
them make a couple, so that the 
trunk and head tend to rotate 
and roll backwards to theground 
at the hip-jomts, leaving the legs 
erect. That, however, is a thing 
which we never saw accom¬ 
plished even by the most skilful 
acrobat 

It is prevented by the special 
development m our bodies of 
two huge bands of fibres, one in 
front of each hip-|omt, which 
prevent the trunk fioni rolling 
backwards undei the influence 
of gravity This beautiful 
arrangement means that instead 
of standing upright only by 
muscular e If o r t and careful 
balancing, we can do so in virtue 
of self-acting mechanical princi¬ 
ples Someone may say that all 
this not the story of the earth, 
but the body is the child of 
earth, and the laws of the earth 
act in it and upon it, and the body 
is successful in so far as it obeys 
and is adapted to the laws of the 
earth 

Why a row-boat capsizes 
when people stand up in it 

Directly we stand up, the 
centre of gravity of the boat is 
(i Contd on page 669) 
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Ideas With Legs 


Importance of Telling Lies 


A famous French writer 
once quipped, “If there were 
no God, it would be necessary 
to invent one ” Playing a slight 
variation on this quote, we 
might say il there were no 
lying, it would be nccessuiy to 
invent it This might read 
sacriligious. But wait There 
is logic m the thesis which cannot 
be rejected outright We must 
cast a cuicful and penetrating 
look around ourselves before 
passing judgement 

TJicie is no denying the fact 
that telling truth is one ot the 
most commendable moral edicts 
that has come down to us 
through the ages Our scrip¬ 
tures, spiritual and moral 
teachers lay stiess on the im¬ 
portance of telling the truth 
One in his right senses would 
plead for t c 1 I i n g lies This 
happens because people, by and 
large, do not want to think for 
themselves Borrowing think¬ 
ing is the easiest thing to do 
But let's think tor ourselves 
This really is one of the func¬ 
tions of this newly started 
column 

The tiuth about telling lies 
is that all of us lie We have 
been doing it for centuries 
Things have not improved since 
the days of philosopher Dio¬ 
genes who took a lantern in his 
hand and set out in broad day¬ 
light in search of a truly tiuthful 
man His effort was not 
rewarded 

Lying meant to harm others 
needs to be condemned We 
must agree without lying, inno¬ 
cent lying or lying to improve 
human affaus, is not only done* 


but should be encouraged This 
suggestion does not come 
through our hat Now read 
Dr Karpman, an authority on 
the subject. “Some verbal decep¬ 
tion is essential to contemporary 
living. Only chaos would result 
from absolute truth at all times ” 
One cannot but agree with him 
Without lying, there would be 
contusion, friction in social 
order and many a human rela¬ 
tionship would be damaged 
beyond repair. 

Hunk of a hubby who tells 
truthfully at his wife's lace that 
she resembles a witch Think 
of a wife who tells truthfully 
that her hubby is a creep and 
that she dislikes him horn the 
core of her heart Think of a 
friend who tells another that he 
looks upon him as a sucker 
Think of a lawyer who tells the 
judge that his client is a mur¬ 
derer Think of a guest who 
tells the hostess that she is a 
lousy cook. Think of a sub¬ 
ordinate who tells his boss that 
he is corrupt and a student who 
tells his teacher that he is cheat¬ 
ing instead of teaching 

But mercifully, thanks to our 
habit ot lying, nothing of the 
sort happens All these un¬ 
pleasant happenings are avoided 
because we avoid telling the 
truth In other words, we do 
the needful We tell lies Telling 
truth would shake the founda¬ 
tions of society which is based 
on deceit and hypocrisy Simi¬ 
larly, in intra-personal relation¬ 
ships, lying plays a dominant 
and positive role. 

Diplomacy is the refined art 
of telling lies. But this is en¬ 


couraged and applauded be¬ 
cause it is done in the name of 
the seivice o| the country. 
Similarly, if lying is indulged in 
the name of improving social 
and personal relationships, 
where is the hai m 

Take people in love They 
provide excellent study in the 
importance and utility of lying. 
Every girl knows that the sweet- 
nothings her lover whispers in 
her eais aie nothing but lies 
wiupped in sympy words Yet 
she swallows them with obvious 
relish and hungers lor more Is 
there a woman who does not 
know that the moon-sti uck lover 
who promises her stais and the 
world is just telling lies? Men 
drench women in showers of 
unmeant compliments Intel¬ 
ligent women know that these are 
lines with a hook at one end 
But they are gi all lied, pleased. 
Lying adds happiness to human 
affairs It is unothci side of 
tact which lubncntcs human 
affairs 

While women aie more often 
victims of vcibal deception, the 
fact cannot be blinked that they 
themselves arc good at it. 
Gloomy philosopher Schopen- 
haur maintained that women 
had a penchant ioi lying He 
was strongly of the opinion that 
on this count they should not be 
allowed to testify in courts We 
need not debate this point The 
point is that women are no 
different f i om men in this regard. 

However, one distinction 
can be safely made without lear 
of contradiction It is that wo¬ 
men in love have endless 
( Conti! on page 669) 
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Research Notes 


Neurosis is Dis-ease 

OR 

Shed Your Neurosis 


Psychologists call neurosis a 
disease hut spell it dts-ease 
Netuosis is not disease in the 
sense ulcers are It stands lor 
dis-ease in personal relation¬ 
ships It is expressed in symp¬ 
toms having no oiganic basis 
Dis-ease has no pathology 

The neurotic, shows dis¬ 
ease in everyday behavioui by 
making heavy weather ol his 
circumstances I nstead ol 
enjoying tile’s blessings, he 
broods on its bad patches and 
sees ghosts where tjicie are none 
His altitude is What’s the use 
of enjoying today when tomoi- 
row may bring unhappiness'> A 
neuiotic, alter treatment from 
a psychiatrist, went on a holiday 
He wired back, "Enjoying 
myscll Why 1 ' ’ The neuiotic 
knows two and two make torn 
but he cannot stand it 

His tensions, anxieties, wor¬ 
ries and dts-ease are faulty 
adaptations to leality lie can¬ 
not enjoy today because tomoi- 
row is a working day It shows 
he is suffering from anxiety 
When he anticipates disasters, 
he is woiried and keyed up 
The neurotic overlooks tji.it the 
following is a working day but 
it cannot be wished away The 
future is uncertain but no 
amount of woiry will change it 
or avert it Worst never 
happens 

Freud showed the impor¬ 
tance of childhood experiences 
in moulding tiie neurotic It 
was believed that experience con¬ 
verted a normal person into u 
neurotic. Freud showed that 
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it was the attitude to the world 
built around that experience 
which mattered In other 
words, according to Freud, 
neurosis was tjie culmination of 
a conflict between natural urges 
and a powei ful desire to fit into 
the social and moral frame¬ 
work 

He f urther showed that every 
normal person similarly suffers 
from this conflict Sanity is a 
constant endeavour of tJie 
rational human being Every 
normal human being gets occa¬ 
sional h f s of greed, hostility, 
anger, envy and aggression and 
other unnatural emotions But 
he brings them under conti of 
because sanity dominates his 
life pattern It is not so in the 
case of the neurotic whose im¬ 
pulses are still untamed Traces 
ol irrationality lurk in him more 
t Ji a n elements of sustained 
sanity lie has not cultivated 
the art of sublimating li i s 
dangerous impulses 

A go-back to the chddliood 
is essential to undci stand the 
complexity of the neurotic per¬ 
sonality Tjie neurotic has a 
long history of having been 
brought up in an atmosphere 
of hostility, aggression and 
bickering which result in in¬ 
security He has been love 
starved and neglected He 
looks upon the outside world as 
a bigger manifestation of the 
small world which had im¬ 
printed these impressions on 
his formative mind. 

Contrarily, one brought up 
in an atmosphere of goodwill, 


warmth, love begins to look 
upon the world .is a nice place 
to live in and people as worth 
living with He discards 
parental crutches eailiei and is 
emotionally weaned He be¬ 
comes an adult because lie 
begins to give rathci than expect 
to take as does the neurotic. 
Tins basic attitude of qive-nic , 
piotect me, saw me, a powei ful 
manifestation of emotional and 
mental immatimty, is the root 
cause of neurosis 

The neuiotic is a deeply 
suspicious pcison because he 
feels hurt All his actions aie 
calculated to save himself fiom 
being Jiuit The more he tnes 
to protect himself, the nioie he 
withdraws unto him>df, finally 
making himself a tiny bundle 
ol ‘T’-phobia. 

The solution lies in confront¬ 
ing unpleasant facts Psyclua- 
tnst treatment is based on the 
sound pi maple ol exposing the 
hidden leais and guilts The 
neurotic leais to bring Jumself 
in the open because his regres¬ 
sion affoids him sense of sccuuty, 
like he experienced in the womb 

Often lie lias had some 
experience of life and cofne to 
grief on a moial issue that his 
phobia leveals itself His inner 
real self, called by psychologists 
super-ego, demands punish¬ 
ment for the wrong done. His 
condition is like that of a person 
who wants to run away from a 
crowd to be alone but is also 
fearsome of the lonelmcss and 
the openness 

( Con/d. on page 678) 
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Paragraph Writing 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

higher-grade !’om/Jnni" e ZLtm!m ‘“"ifm'ghil Zn“Zriam '"Zhk 


I dance to the tune that is 

placed. 

(Spanish Ptou’ib) 

CaiJylc divided mankind 
into two classes, the unwise mans 
and the wise tew It would he 
moie appropi iate to divide them 
into waveieis and sticklers | he 
Sticklcis have made then choice 
and theie is no looking this wav 
oi that They have hitched then 
wagon to the stai and theie is no 
swerving no rumbling, no vea- 
and-nay business Uutt he com¬ 
mon run of mankind have 
neithci the opinion nor will o| 
then own Our loielatheis 
acted in accoidance with cus¬ 
tom oi tiadition We in the 
twentieth century, though claim¬ 
ing to be more intelligent and 
free than they go by what the 
Press says The ncwspupei 
plays on our minds as a clevei 
musician plays on Jus instiu- 
ments We are no betlei than 
dumb-dnven cattle Shakes¬ 
peare m his play Julius C’aesai 
has portiayed this chameleon 
mind so giaphicallv When 
Brutus justifies the is.assma- 
ti°n ol Caesar on tlie giound 
that the latter was a tyrant the 
crowd applauds Biutus When, 
however, Antony denounces the 
act as one of treachei y the u owd 
with equal vehemence deploies 
tt and damns Brutus In some 
cases it is our lank sellislincss 
which makes ol us F acina-both- 
ways I here was a time when the 
politician in India was 
prepared to sutfei for Jus con¬ 
victions Imprisonment, con¬ 
fiscation of property, police tot- 
ture and privation held no 


teirors loi him I he present- 
day politician is a new species 
He is a quick-change aitisi, a 
weathei-cock tji.it changes its 
diicc lion Vvithevei) whiifof the 
winil [he Golden Rule with 
him is that there is no mle 
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I he new always carries with 
«t the sense of violation, oi 
sacrilege. Henty Milk, (|«;4.s) 

WJien Geoige Stephenson 
invented (he Steam Lngme the 
eeneial leaction was unf.ivoui- 
‘>ble 1 ai nicis denounced it as a 
menace to then fields while 
cleigymen dubhed it as tJie woik 
oftJic Devil Incouiscol tune, 
however, the invention came to 
bo the comei -stone ol modem 
civilization Sinulaily vv h e n 
chemical leitihsets vvcie intro¬ 
duced m oui counliv all sorts 
of stories became cuiicnt ft 
was said Iji.u the soil would be 
i.ipidly dcpLled of us u.itui ,tl 
Icitifitv and there would be 
barienness all ovoi at >ome 
stage loday we lealisu tjiul it 
is these Icitiliscis which have 
made oui counliy sdf-,ulicient 
in food-giains in spite of occa¬ 
sional dioughts and famines 
even Bliakia Dim had its 
piophcls loday it is tfic envv 
of the world, coming as it does 
next only to the lennesse Valley 
Authoiny of America | h e 
woild Jus alvvavs been so fond 
of its familial gioovcs that any 
departure is looked upon as 
suspect and is iheiefoie frowned 
upon It is eqinlly applicable 
to the grooves of thought Foi 
centuries man had believed that 


the sun moved round the earth. 
Uidm.uy observation supported 
it and the Bible conoboratcd it. 
then came Copernicus and made 
the staillmg dechration that it 
was the 1 ai th that moved round 
the sun fhe church was scan¬ 
dalised and the common man 
was muedulous The Inquisi¬ 
tion moved its engines of Sup- 
pi ession Bruno was burnt at 
the stake while Galileo only 
muinvvly escaped But truth 
tnumphed m the end, although 
it tastes bittei at the beginning 
und theieforo unpalatable. 

( hildrcn need models rather 
than critics. 


According to Wordsworth 
the child s “Whole vocation is 
endless imitation ” The young 
lledglmg spreads its wings like 
its parent and learns to fly It 
l,l, V d ,cw l, mcs hut perseveres 
d,,d L1 Sl, ^d> The young 
duckling learns to swim by mu¬ 
tating its dam TJieie are no 
v>py-book maxims to guide 
these young ones The human 
child like Us counter-parts m the 
h>wu kingdom learns by imi¬ 
tating (Jie older members Jt is 
theicfoic meet and proper that 
«‘»od examples he set before 
him jNo amount of advice and 
teaching will cut any ice if these 
examples and models arc not up 

totliem.uk The child’s mind 
is impressionable and immc- 
diatelv icsponds to external 
influences That exphms the 
iation.de and increasing vogue 
of audio-visual education His 

(Contd on page 659) 
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Short I'ssays 


1. Violence against Women in India 


r l he High ( "iirt ludgemutl 
in ilik. case o| 16 year-old 
g i i I named Malluna has 
uililcrseoicd iJle iued loi 
combining luminmslie appioae Ji 
With the pillely legalistic Ihat 
a j»n| who Income's tjie victim 
ol police leiioi and intimid.itum 
should suhmil to outiagc and 
on suh'i'c|i'e nt I v complaining 
be disiilisseel as a dux kill!' 
hat' i> .1 ,ad i ninmentai \ on 
the posilion «>| woman in Imlian 
souclv We mas shout horn 
tilt house-lops the (’on d it ut ion a I 
equal it v between man and wo 
mail, htl I ole a> tile e|llet'l 111 
the home, el u o t i n g M mu , 
WOIels ‘Wileie‘ w i' ill e* n ne 
honouieel, theie le'Meli I it t 
ge'ds”, blit it is uitele iitable' that 
we have mile, uni mile, to >, . 
belorc woman will Intel an ee|u tl 
anti Itonomahle pi tie in out 
society WIk n we tnmk ol «hi i 
Iioinb.iv, and l.uapm mu 
Bhakia Dam. mil the contcin- 
plate'd (lailattel ( anal sse iuul 
ourselse's eomloi table s teielleel III 
the tsseiilielh eeiituis, but when 
we think ol out lttitmle towatel, 
women and ciumiciuie tlie 
citmcs against them we Iuul 
OUISelves Hie islibls eatapnlteel 
into tjie Middle aye's We aie' 
teehnologie.il "lints and social 
wells e’s 

I he ogio ol out soeicts Ins 
sevei.il talons and the most 
hidcsuis ed them is down 
Thousands ot mils immolate 
themselves at the allai eM tin, 
evil esery vcai. senile' eit them 
belorc mam me. because tiles 
cannot alTbid and some alter 
matiiagc because the dowry is 


iiudequ.ile to quench the rapa¬ 
city ol the m-lasss A. to our 
legislation, lm all tin' unti- 
elossiy meastiic, in its aimomv 
tjie goscrumenl has not b.eii 
11ilc to eomliat tin, men ice 

No less svie keel i> the ph,- 
sieal outrage on women We 
.lie' t• • lit th it m the* le i m ol a 
e e 11 nil bull til kill" i ssoin.m 
Inilcn with mil inn nl . e o.ild _u> 
limn one pail ol In, kiiiudom to 
allotjiei ssilli> nil I. ai It le .id . 
tod is Ilk' a I ms 'ale' 1 he i Re 
ol ikeMaCe malchcl Is 11 o I < a - 
m ’ \l temple s, |.in s and festi¬ 
val these' luiwsed lit tile's 
abmniel mil cany on then 
de pieei.lt ons esui ssjlere policc- 
lilell .lie "li elllts People ll.lse 
tjieie'loii, to., on to suspect a 
taut understanding 

Mow olteii elocs line lu'.ii ol 
old ladies lismg m busy locali¬ 
ties imiielc'icil, nI..nv lime, in 
bioael elas-lighl all because tlies 
Jiael some' sellosv nu'i il ssnli 
tbelli file* ciisliidinii, I't law 
and mile i aelsise people to 
deposit tile'll le'SVe'lle'lS 111 the 
bank li'ekeis One' smells a 
cmispuacy between buiglais and 
Hank Man.mots 

Co ceil is not the only niotisc- 
loiec behind the ci'ines against 
ss omen Sex-hungei isaiiothu 
Youii" gills lie decoyed on 
p.eimises ol a decent toll m 
mat wage Oikc she has laile'it 
she is hi r k-m.iiled into a hie ol 
sice A svmpatlietR studs ol 
the dem/ens ol Red I ight qti.ti- 
lets ssill ampls beai out the 
gencial adoption ol this niodu\- 
opcuindi 


[he best way to get a peep 
into the rottenness ol our social 
milieu would be to unt out the 

e spe I IC'IKCS ol 11 c I I - .1 - d el 7 C 11 

ssm kmc cm Is .Right fiom the 
st iiting Bus-slop tii the plate of 
then wmk they .ue exposed to the 
vultuic-cvcs ol males ot all ages 
atiel classes, with quite a lew of 
tliei’i tising to put nrelevant 
e| lie si ii«il - II the sv a y lies 
ihrmi'di .i dcseited lane, theie is 
aissass tile el.meei ot a potential 
molestei m uipist creating an 
occasion loi some small talk 
I he nunnes limn the home to 
the ollne is nothing slant ot an 
< )els s ,cs 

Sociologist, diagnose t h e 
malady a, lesultmg liom our 
segiegalion of sexes Theie is 
.ome lone m then argument 
because the incidence of moles¬ 
tation is mine fuquent in the 
Noith than m the South 1 [ow¬ 
es ci ssh.it makes t h e situation 
alaim.ii" isth.it the tumble is on 
the me lease 

\ Jieass lespoiisibilitv falls 
on the shouldois ol out social 
leloimeis Oui pohtKi.ms are 
mite It too busy with their 
machinations a n d ssiesthng 
bouts 1 lie s can at least 
t mliten the i ems ol our film- 
mdiisiis But the biggest res¬ 
ponsibility ssill be that of wo¬ 
men themselves T h e s must 
oieaiu/e themselves They 
Jiase home the tsranny of man 
f.u too long The time has 
come for a crusade How does 
it mattci d some of them do not 
mai iv’’ Nations and communi¬ 
ties prosper on the hicad of 
soriow and the water ol sacrifice 
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2. Ethos of the Medical Profession 


A sceptic once remarked 
that if out ol one hundred 
patients fifty were given the most 
up to-date medical treatment 
and the other fifty took only 
aqua pura the percentage of cure 
would roughly be the same. One 
might dismiss this remark as the 
raving of a cynic, but no less 
ridiculous is the infallibility 
claimed by most doctors It 
has been sedulously fostered 
that every doctor can. with a 
glance at the tongue, a touch op 
the pulse, and a icadiini o| the 
clinical ihei mometei diigiiosc 
with absolute cu taints a 
patient’s complaint, also tli.it 
on dissectin': a dead bods hoc m 
infallibh pul Ins Impel on the 
cause o| dealji 

t 

Tins urns countei to the 
spun ol the llippouatic Oitli 
which is a nit liniment ol the 
highest rank in the lustois ol 
civiha/tion 1 he O ith i ■> mat k- 
ed h\ humility cm mm's and 
eagerness to Ic.iin "Into vvhat- 
evei house I ent' i l will go into 
them loi the buic'it ot the sick” 
Hippociates went on to add the 
aphorism I tfe is slum and Ait 
is long, the occasion fleeting 
experience fallacious and lodge¬ 
ment difficult 


he may make considerable pro¬ 
fits at the same time by running 
what is the most expensive kind 
of hotel 

Of late the doctois have 
loimed Unions ol their own and 
tried to follow the trade-union 
methods of stukes and lancet- 
down How much it has meant 
in teims of human sufleimg and 
ton me only the patients and 
then kitli-and-kin know To 
abandon an opeiation when vmi 
aic hall-wav thiough it, onlv 
because the call has tome fiom 
the I i.ide Union officials is <Jie 
c.il|oiisiiC“ »i| 1 Neio hut the 
sins ol the Government weic 
visited on the patients The 
ollm cl.iv the Home Mmistei 
ol India m Ills (’onvocation 
address to llic PGI ( handi- 
e ii h, likeiiccl the relationship 
between the Govei nnicnt, the 
do< loi and his patient to that ol 
a worn in with liei molhei-in- 
I n and dan htei-in-Iavv lust 
as a worn m who has been ill 
boated hv her inothci-m-Iaw 
takes »>ui hoi fiustiation on liei 
(laughtci-iii-law, a doctoi whose 
scivices have not been appie- 
ci.ilccl bv the Goveinniciit takes 


it out on his patients 

Tlic medical man is supposed 
to combine in himself the pas¬ 
sion of a scientist and the com¬ 
passion of a humanist In deal¬ 
ing wiiji a sick person the phy¬ 
sician has to consider not only 
the bo t l\ but also the mind of the 
patient Medicine thus comes 
ncjiei to ieligion than chemistry 
oi physics oi any other science. 
Fhc doctoi should, theiefore, 
ti\ to bung mental and spiutual 
healing to a world, which finds 
the panaceas of oiganised reli¬ 
gion inadequate loi its needs 

An ideal physician' is the 
noblest ol human hemps Gcne- 
losilv he lias, sueJi as is possible 
to those vvlio pi.ictiso an art, 
nevei to those who drive a 
tiade, disuetion, tested bv a 
hundicd sec lets, tau tiled in a 
thousand cmhaiias.iucnts, and 
what aie moio impoitant, Her¬ 
culean clicei fulness and coinage 
So it is that lie brings an and 
cjicci into the sick mom, and 
ollcn enough, ihouuh not so 
often as he widies, bungs 
healnm 


MODKL PARAGR \IMfS 

(Canid from puqe 6 ’7) 


Ap.ut fiom humility Hippo¬ 
crates advocated benevolence 
and altruism But as things 
stand today the doctoi has conic 
to regaid monev as his Minimum 
bonum Shaw once said tjial 
when he was wilting 1 plav lie 
had one eye on the pockets of 
his audience 1 he doctoi should 
be candid enough to admit that 
when he writes a prcsuiption 
both his eves arc on the pocket 
of the patient The best season 
for him is the one when diseases 
and epidemics abound One 
man’s meat is another man’s 
poison Operations enable a 
surgeon to cam fat sums in a 
couple of houis, and if the sur¬ 
geon also keeps a nursing home. 


senses have "icater absoibing 
power than his intellect The 
teacliei who would like his 
pupil, to be pimilual, honest, 
iiard-uoikni” and sympathetic 
must lumsell cultivate these 
viitues The tciulei miudoMlic 
child will icvnll d it secs a v.iwn- 
mg cap belwi.cn w h.it the teacher 
puaches and what lie piactiscs 
"I he man who gives up smoking 
or dunking bv sheer foicc of 
will is a bettci example to the 
child than a host of preachers 
who possess the gift of the gab 


but otherwise ticad the patli of 
dalliance I he Pais o n in 
C baileei "laii'dil C liuslian lore 
but followed il lumsell hcloie” 


1 1 isuri 

I mplov l|i\ Imu vill il ilion 
nicamsl in p m Iconic .uul miiu! 
I lion ill imi am of i mimiU iluow 
n tl aw iv an hnui Lusinc is lime 
loi doing .onullimj; u.clnl .mil (his 
liisiui I he ililiginl man will ohl nil, 
hut ihc li/vman ncvci, loi a life of 
lcismi anil.) life of lioness an iwo 
llimgs 

I HANK I IN 
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I. I inil the woid-ending 
which can he pic lived by all <>l 
the following 



2. Insert the won! tjiat 
means the same as the wo ids 
outside the biackets 

NbW ( ) 1 \I I 

3. I nut the odd man mil 

(a) TlARt I (/;) NOIM A (< ) 

PYPOP (cl) C1UR1 1*1*111 (c) 
LI PUT 

4. In the sente me given 
below some wouls hive been 
italicised Select the woid oi 
words, fiom those given beneath 
the sentence which sou think 
closest in meaning to the words 
italicised II von think theie 
is no good substitute for the 
undeilined woids, wnle \ on 
your answer book 

He vs a \ erv unpulsnc pet soil 
(<j) does not get along with 
otheis 

(b) acts in an mesponsible 
mannei 

(c) is alwavs in a disturbed 
state ot mind 


(</) has no confidence m 
himself 

5. Give one word loi the 
follow mg 

(a) An office without am 
work hut with high pa\ 

(/)) (men to Imding fault 

•i. I ind tjie 11n cc odd men 
out 

9 ,o> & (3 

& 9 9 'P 

7. How far can a man tun 
into the (tingle 9 

8. There are h\ e oranges m 
a basket and five boys in the 
ioom Now can you give an 
oiangc to each one and have 
one mange remain in the basket ’ 

9. How mans times can 
vou subtiact the nunieial one 
fiom the numeral twenty-five'’ 

Iff. Insett the missing num- 
hei 



11. What numbei should go 
into the blank sector? 



12 ( miiplcle this sequence: 

9 1 16 4 2S 5 - — 

P. C ontimio this sequence: 
2 2 2 4 5 3 16 S 4 -- 

14. What numbcis should 
go into the empty spaces 9 

; S :! 3. ’ ; ««J [ ^ [ 433 J 

2 [ s t 4 J 3 J 

TUT USCA10 AHTH0PE HAtft .Irt MOHiNI 

15. Supply the missing num¬ 
bei 


3S 

36 

40 

21 

18 

20 

14 

9 

10 

7 

14 

— 


16. Who vviote The Jubilee 
Hook Of Cricket ‘ 

17. An ice-cube is floating 
in a glass ol water What will 
happen to the water level when 
the cube melts 9 

(a) The level of the water 
in glass will go up. 
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(b) The level will go down. 

(c) In the beginning the j. 
level will go up but later 2 . 

4 on the level will go down 3 ] 

(d) The level will remain 
constant. 

18. While arguing a point, 4. 
two passengers in your idilway 5 
compartment, resort to violence 
You will — 

6 

(a) Pull the alarm chain and 

get the guard to pacify 
the fighting pair 7 

( b ) Support the action of 

one you consider to be 
right 8 

(c) Not intei fere many way 

(</) Politely try and instil U 
reason into them so that “ 
they stop violence ^ 

(t?) Separate them by force, 
if necessary ■* 

19. Select the coircct figure 
fiom the four numbered ones 



20. Who arc the rulers in 
the following system ’ 

(a) Triarchy ( b ) Pentarchy 

21. Correct the following 
sentence 

He lost his wallet between 
the river or the canal. 

22. Give one word for the 14 
different meanings outside the 
brackets. 

harbour ( .) manner of 

walking 


Answers Sc Explanations 

ING. 

NOVEL. 

(a) (CHAIR. The rest 
are flowers: peony, poppy, 
butter-cup, tulip) 

(0 

(a) a sinecure ( b) censori¬ 
ous. 

1, 6, and 7 (The other 
five can be rotated into 
each other) 

Halfway (Af tei that he is 
running out of it ) 

One boy gets the basket 
with one orange still m it 

Only once (A f t e 1 that 
you will be subtracting 
from 24, 23 and so on ) 

3 (Subtract the sum of 
the first and fouitfi paws 
fiom the sum of the second 
and thud paws to get the 
number on the lop of the 
tail ) 

11 (Double each number 
and add one to get the 
number in the opposite 
sector ) 

36, 6 (E a c h alternate 
number is the squaic root 
of the one befoic it The 
square roots pi ogress m 
units- 3, 4, 5 and 6 ) 

256 II 5 (Theiearcthiee 
scries here, stalling icspcc- 
tively with the fust thiee 
numbeis I Ji e fust 
sequence is 2, 4, 16 and 
256, each number is the 
square of the one before 
it The second sequence 
is 2, 5, X and 11, the num¬ 
bers mcieasc by three each 
time The third sequence 
is 2, 3, 4 and 5, the num¬ 
bers rising by one at a 
time ) 

Til (The top space 111 - 
— 4 — ' dicates the vowels 
' in the name as 

follows 

A - 1, E - 2, I 3, O 4 


and U=5. The bottom 
space indicates the number 
of consonants m the name.) 

15 7 (So that each column 
adds up to 77) 

16 Ranji 

17 (d). 

18 . (if). 

19. 4 (So that each row has 
the same set of figures in¬ 
cluding the same set of 
inner figures ) 

20 (a) Three peisons ( b) 

Inc persons 

21 He lost his wallet between 
the inei'AND the canal 

22 POR r 

IOPICAI ESSAY 

(('ontil fiom pam’ 644) 

expei intent ol the Janata Party 
and caihci ol the SVDs m 
ccitam S tales 'I he endless 
social and economic tensions m 
the country make the working 
ol such make-shift alliances a 
near impossibility 

Thus the chances ol a sound 
parly system developing m the 
countiv and even ol a national 
consensus on the need tor a 
tvvo-parfv system aic sfim The 
picicquisitcs fora ucnuinc paity 
system such as agreement on 
basic pi maple s, a piopei orga¬ 
nisation and top pnoiitv to 
national nileiests, aie missing. 
Ncilhci pi maples 1101 ideology 
works as a uniting fnctoi 01 a 
cohesive element among dis- 
paiate gioups I v e n allied 
castes aie gencialfv not able to 
pull together foi long, as the 
C h.uan Smgh-Raj Naram^dis- 
cord has convincingly shown 
The countiv has become more 
politicked, it is true, but along 
with the pioecss Jias come dis¬ 
cord and a gi owing tendency 
towards sepai at ism I his is 

indeed a pity 
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Banking/Civil and Defence Service 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

English language 

hook, to the' answers at the end only after you have yourself solsed all 
the questions 

Work as fast and as laiefully as \oit can 


Q. I. C hoose, out of the 
given list, the antonym to the 
italicized word in each sentence, 
indicating the same by its num¬ 
ber. 

(a) The British F nipt re was 
at its zenith in the nineteenth 
century 

(/>) Fertilisers have accele¬ 
rated the growth of vegetables 

(c) The car came to .in 
abrupt stop at the barncade 

id) Abstract ideas have led 
to great movements 

(e) His am es t o t s wue 
pioneers in this mdiisliy 

U) He used to he a dull 
boy when at school 

(g) No Knight was mote 
valiant than f ancelot 

(/i) Spurious coins ate being 
passed i'll to the unw.nv custo- 
meis. 

(/) She tried to be biave m 
the lace ot ad\ ersit\ 

( j) The American Kcvolu- 
tion preceded the Fiendi Rcvo- 
lution by 14 yeais 

(k) Compassion is only one 
ot his virtues. 

(/) I was able to persuade 
him to come to the party 

List 

I. bright 2. concrete 3 
cowardly 4 descendants 5 
dissuade 6 genuine 7 gradual 
8 nadir 9 prosperity 10 retarded 
11 succeeded 12 vices 


0. 11 Out of the list of 
prepositions given, pick out the 
one which taken along with the 
nolle ized word carries the mean¬ 
ing within brackets {One pie- 
posthon may he used more than 
one e) 

(a) I he police piocluced evi¬ 
dence to been the charge 

of niurdci (substantiate) 

(/;) When 1 tjueatcncd to 
show ji*in , he began to 

tremble with feai (expose) 

(t) 1 he new Sultan has been 
able to bear - all opposition 
(oveitjuow) 

( d ) Oui teacher often tells 

us a stoiy to bring - the 

meaning <4 a lesson (show) 

(e) People o| dissolute lives 

c/.l tcligion, because they 

would not be undei the ics- 
tramts of it (ckpiecate) 

( / ) It is said that the stan¬ 
dard ot elhciency in public 

seivice has fallen -in these 

davs (deteriorated) 

(g) I his item on the agenda 
may be held - till the next 
meeting (postpone) 

(h) lie is tiving Jus utmost 
to keep - -- the reputation of 
lus family (maintain) 

(i) While we vveic planning 
a family picnic my sister struck 

- — with the suggestion that we 
invite our neighbour’s childien 
as well (interrupted) 

(j) When he became rich 


he thiew — - all Jus old fi lends 
(deseited) 

(A) I he Medical Council 
s/iuck names liom thetegis- 
ter of medical practitioner wlio 
had gone on a strike (delete) 

(/) I put niv claim for 
compensation two months back 
but 1 have not henid anything 
so fni (lodge) 

List 

clown, m, olT, out, over, up 

Q. 1II. Fach of the follow'- 
ing sentences is divided into three 
parts and d mistake occurs in 
one part in each sentence. Indi¬ 
cate it by its number. 

(</) \II the tounsts weic 
agreed (1) that the Taj was 
dillcicnl (2) but superior in 
auluteetiue to St Paul’s CJuircJi 

O) 

(h) WJicn in the evening we 
icached tjie village (1) every 
member of tjie paity said (2) 
that Jie was too exhausted (3) 

(<) When the results weie 
declaicd (I) 1 was quite happy 
to Icain (2) tjiat my brother had 
scored the highest (3) 

((/) Ai tides of daily use are 
in shoi t supplies (1) and the 
housewives aie undei going (2) 
gieat hardships every vvjierc (3) 

(e) The old man laid down 
in his will (I) that after Jus death 
lus property (2) should be divid¬ 
ed equally between his five sons 

(3) 
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(/) The reason why I did 
not take the examination (1) 
was because I had been running 
(2) high temperature for the last 
three days (3) 

(g) I never remember to 
have done him (I) any hai m any 
time ( 2 ) but he always speaks ill 
of me (3) 

(//) I advised him that he 
should (1) mix Jus authority ( 2 ) 
with little of courtesy and torn- 
inonsense ( 3 ) 

(i) TJus man w li o m I 
thouglit (I) was mad spoke 
quite scnsiblv ( 2 ) for one hour 
at a stietch (3) 

( j ) Sti angely cnnugJi. w hen 
the boss came (, 1 ) not only the 
clerks but also tjie Manauer (2) 
were not piesent (3) 

Q. IV. Read the lollop¬ 
ing passage carefully and answer 
the questions given at the end. 

1 he newspaper, the cinema 
and the wireless leninul us, evei 
and again, of tjie adventuieis ot 
today. Just as biavely, with 
just as niucJi deteinunation as 
tjie adventurers of tjie past, tluy 
arc opening up to us more of the 
wonders and icsouices of oui 
caiUi Out of the soil, out ol 
the eaitji which wiaps the earth 
closci than its covenng ol an 
these seekers aie bringing great 
secrets to our knowledge They 
are charting not loadways, noi 
seaways but always around the 
globe I'Jiey are getting good 
gain Aom soil that has nevei 
befoie been broken bv the 
plough We Juiow the names 
of a few of tjie most famous of 
them, but there are many moie 
whom neither we nor lustoiy 
will ever know 

The adventuieis ol the future 
sit beside us in school and play 
with us m the playground. Some 
carry off honours and prizes, 
some would ratjicr find a rare 
blossom or get a good snapshot 
of a bird emerging from its egg 
than win a gold medal or head 
the examination lists As yet 


we cannot distinguish them cer¬ 
tainly, and can only guess what 
great things they may achieve 
by and by But the great adven¬ 
ture, hie, is before them, and 
each will piesently start upon 
one of the more or less well- 
defined paths which were open¬ 
ed into the forests of the un¬ 
known by thcpionccis of human 
knowledge. W h e n the path 
ends, the adventureis ol the 
future will push on, for that is 
vvheie tJuur journey and work 
begin 

Pei haps you will say that 
veiv little ol the wotld's suilace 
lemums uncxploicd, that except 
tire fio/cii and uninhabitable 
polai legions, the equatorial 
toiests and the deserts, the land 
is ahead} known, mapped and 
\eiy laigdv cultivated Th.it is 
liue Hut theie are oilici regions 
awaiting discoxciv As in the 
dieams ol t olumbus thee filled 
a wav ovci the waleis of Atlan¬ 
tic, a fan and sunn} land, so 
in the vision ot many men and 
women of today, there uses the 
pictmcof a new woild ol health 
Many oi the adventuieis ol the 
future will spend llieir lives in 
hunting down, isolating and des- 
tro}ing the gums ol disease 
Life will be healtjnei, happier 
and moie vigoious than it is 
tod.i\, because ol then work 

And there is the new woild 
ol peace 'I oday it is just a 
dream m the minds of a few 
f.n-sighted people These pio- 
plicts lirml} behove that a tune 
will i_oinc when tjie cluldien ol 
mankind shall discovei ways of 
settling all then difieiences with¬ 
out going to wai But the 
majority of the men and women 
of today cannot believe this 
possible TJicy deny tjie peace¬ 
ful world exactly as the Genoese 
and Spaniards of Columbus’s 
time denied the possibility of a 
round world It remains for 
the adventurers of tomorrow to 
make the dream a reality 

q. I. The most appropriate 
title of the passage is: 


(a) Adventurers of the pest 

(b) Adventurers of today 

(c) Adventurers of the future 

(d) Possibilities of universal 
peace 

q. 2. Winch of the follow¬ 
ing sentences gives the key to the 
passage 

( a ) vciy little of the world’s 
surface remains unexplored. 

( b ) Life will be healthier, 
happier and more vigorous than 
it is today. 

( c) Mankind will discover 
ways of settling all their diffe¬ 
rences witliout going to war. 

(</) These seekers are bring¬ 
ing great secrets to our know¬ 
ledge. 

q. 3. The secrets referred 
to in ( d ) above relate to. 

(«) geology 
(b) sociology 
(t) mineralogy 
((f) psychology 

q. 4. What is the point that 
Uie autJior makes in referring to 
Columbus in the last paragraph? 

q. 5. Lxplain the meta- 
phois. 

(a) soil that has never before 
been broken by the plough 

(b) palJis vvjucii were open¬ 
ed into the forests of the un¬ 
known. 

q. 6. The I at-sighted peo¬ 
ple of the last passage arc: 

(a) those who believe that 
world peace is impossible. 

(b) those who hope that a 
day will come when people will 
not resoit to war 

q. 7. The attitude of the 
autjioi is 

(a) pessimistic 
(h) optimistic 

(c) cynical 

Q. V. With the help of 
the synonym given in the brackets 
complete the word given in each 
sentence. 

(a) Daily life in Albania is 
said to be characterised by strict 
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reg-tion (control). 

(b) 'I Jic entire ton- —tion 
was spell-hound b> the sermon 
ol the ntvv Pastor (audience) 

(r) Ills fnuidiiness is just 
cam- age to get us oil our 
guaul (disguise) 

(d) I Jus pioblun was 
ins ant coinparul to m.iny 
otheis she was hieing (negli¬ 
gible) 

(() A statue lias been elected 
to pei ali the memory of the 
gleal iii.ii l> i (pieseive) 

(). \1. I tek the sentence 

in wtueli the head-word has been 
correefl} list'd. 

A He\peiti\e 

( a) Me is \ei> icspeclive to 
his patents 

(/■) I belong to a icspeetive 
lamilN ol engiiieeis 

(«) When tlu meeting ended 
we eaiiie to out lespeelivo 
eh.sses 

B Ififti 

(a) 1 veil the poolest peasant 
had an aeeess to the meal 
Mahatma 

(//) I o mai k the oeeasion of 
his aeeess to the thione theie 
was pubbe hoInhiN tJiioughoul 
the I mpne 

( t ) I waiHe'd him ih.it aeio.s 
spending lonld lead to hanh- 
ruptev 


(c) Vou must bare ali diffi¬ 
culties with courage and forti¬ 
tude. 

K Plane 

(a) All my planes have been 
upset by his non-co-operation 

(b) He beliescs in plane 
living and high thinking 

(t) He judged everything 
liom a spiritual plane 


ANSWERS 
(Question 1) 


(«) 8 

(b) 10 

(0 7 

(d) 2 

(e) 4 

(./) 1 

<tf) 3 

<//) 6 

(0 9 

(J) II 

(A) 12 

(/) 5 


(Question II) 


(u) out (b) up 

(i) down (d) out 

(e) down (/) oil 

(g) ovei (h) up 

(i) m (/) ove’r 

(A) oil (/) in 

(Question III) 

(a) 2 (difleient fiom) 

(b) 3 (much) 

(<) 2 (very happy) 

(d) I (shoit supply) 

(e) 1 (among his live sons) 

(/) 2 (w.i.s that I had been) 
(g) 1 (l remember never to 

have) 

(li) 1 (a little of) 

(0 1 (who 1 thought) 

(/) 3 (was not) 


to explore the mysteries 
of the Universe. 

q. 6 ( b) 
q 7 (b) 

(Question V) 

(a) regimentation 

(b) congregation 
(<) camouflage 

(d) insignificant 

(e) perpetuate 

(Question VI) 

A (c) • B (a) 

('. (0 D (h) 

F. U) 

DLBA1 h; DISCUSSION 
(Contd from page 646) 

also It is geneially admitted 
that because of the greater 

appeal of coloui and the visual 
impact on the viewers, there 
would be more advertisements 
when colour is introduced Thus 
the larger revenue fiom adver¬ 
tisements will help meet the 
greater expenditure on colour 
equipment and TV progiammes 
in colour Thus there would be 
an almost automatic make-up 
of the additional financial out¬ 
lay The revenue I r o m TV 
advertising has increased fiom 
Rs I croie in 1976 when com¬ 
mercials were mtioduccd to 
about Rs 6 ci ores in 1979-80 


C Pedin t 

(it) 1 vv.is veiv nci\ous when q 1 
I was deducted into Jus pi csence q 2 

(/>) lhc negotiations wcie ^ ' 
deducted in a veiv fuunlly q 4 
atmosphere 

(<) I he maintenance allow¬ 
ance will be deducted out ol lus 
salaiv 

J) Bme 

(<;) II ho conies l > powei he q ^ 
will bale down all opposition 

(/>) When lXuid entered his 
aunt’s bungalow he was bare of 
foot as well as head. 


(Question IV) T here would be a major swing 

/ \ when colour comes, possibly a 

boom in advertisement revenue 
As lor the aigument that colour 
TV would cater to the needs 
Columbus believed that only of a smallli action of people, 
the earth is round while I wou Id sa> that the Govern- 
others did not. C olumbus ment should arrange for corn- 
proved to be correct, mumty TV sets m both rural and 
Similarly those who be- urban areas so as to ensure the 
lievc in universal peace widest coverage. Ifthe mstiuc- 
will proveto be correct five programmes for children, 

(a) The advcnturcis of farmers and women are m 

today aie solving myste- colour, there would be a greater 
ries which no one has chance of successful mass pro- 
been able to solve. paganda 

(b) They had the courage 
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Btnlriug/Clvil and Defence Service 
'Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

GENERAL STUDIES 

The latest pattern of written papers in the competitive examinations for 
recruitment in Banking, Civil and Defeme Services is based on Oh/ective-Type 
Tests \ 

Answers are given at the end of this feature Look to the answers only 
after you have yourself solved all the questions 

Work as fast and as caiefully as \ oil can 


J Gandhiji can be tenant¬ 
ed as 

(a) a religious lunatic 
(/>) an extremist 
(i) an internationalist 

2 Gundjii|i believed in 
(a) politics without ethics 
(A) politics with m oral 

principles 

(() politics as a means to 
achieve the desired end 

3 Gandhiji believed that 
the key to Swaraj’ was in the 
development of 

(a) cities 
(/;) villages 

(c) modern scientific in¬ 
dustry 

4 Gandhiji believed in 
(a) politics bereft of reli¬ 
gion 

(/>) politics with religious 
consciousness 
(t) politics of ‘masterly in¬ 
activity’ 

5 Gandhiji 

(a) did not believe in class- 
war or forcible dis¬ 
possession 

( h ) believed in class-war 
(c) believed in the uplift ol 
the rich and the poor 
alike 

6 Gandhiji was a. 

(a) communist 

(b) socialist 


(f) humanist 

(d) comimmulist 

7 GundJuji’s ‘non-violence’ 
meant 

(a) resignation f i o m all 
leal fighting against 
wickedness 

(b) the condition of con¬ 
scious sufiermg 

(<) capacity for saciifice of 
the highest older with¬ 
out fear 

8 Gandhiji wanted 

(a) the richer classes to be 
dispossessed of then 
wealth to bring equality 

(/») the p o o r classes to 
revolt against the rich 

(<) the nchei classes to 
come forwaid with 
voluntaiy co-operation 
in impioving the lots of 
then under-privileged 
brethien 

9 Gandhiji realised that 
unemployment in India was due 
to: 

(a) inexorable laws of eco¬ 
nomic 

(A) a glowing distaste for 
honest body-labour 

(() busy fussy city life 

10 Which is the largest 
state areawisc in India 7 

(a) Uttar Pradesh 

( b) Arunachal Piadcsh 


(c) Madhya Pradesh 

(d) M.iharashtra 

11 The Administrative Staff 
College is located at 
(a) Mussoone 
(A) Hyderabad 
(<) Coimbatore 
(r/) Bombay 

12. Indian Statistical Insti¬ 
tute is located at. 

(«) Nagpur 
(A) Delhi 
(O Calcutta 
( d ) Pilani 

13 The most densely popu¬ 
lated State in the Indian Union 
is 

(a) Kerala 

(A) Uttar Pradesh 

(c) West Bengal 

(d) Maharashtra 

14 Expectation of life at 
birth (1961-70) of males in India 
(according to 197J Census) is: 

(a) 49 

(b) 47 
(0 35 
(</) 55 

15 Which State m India is 
the biggest in population? 

(a) Ultur Pradesh 

(b ) Madhya Pradesh 
(t) Maharashtra 

(d) Punjab 

16 India became a member 
of the U.N.O. in. 

(а) 1947 

(б) 1950 
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(c) 1945 

(d) 1952 

17 I IlKcr.ic > m I ml in is 
laigelv dm to 

(a) po\ul\ 

(h) Government s mdli- 
uemv m laiklmg the 
povt 11 \ pi i 'bli m 
(() laik o| .iw.iki 111114 .' 1,1 
pcopk 

(</) shortage ol schools 

IS I Jic highest Kink 111 tllC 
Indian \rim is 

(a) \ 1 .i|-(iuiu.il 

(/>) (iclie 1.1 1 

(i ) I leId M usjial 

19 l.isjikeilt Apjeement 
between India and Pakistan was 
signed m 

(a) 1965 

(b) 1966 
(O 1967 

20 ( Jima exploded Jiei Inst 
atom bomb device 111 

(</) 1962 
(/») 1963 
(O 1964 

21 The Inst atom bomb was 
dtopped on IliiosJum.i (Japan) 
on 

(a) August 6 , 1945 
(/») August 9, 1945 
(<) September 1, 1945 

22 Siiev Canal was nationa- 
bscd m 

(«) 1955 
(*) 1950 
(0 1957 

23 Rowlatt Aet was passed 
in 

(a) 1904 
(/;) 1919 
(<) 1921 

24 Htu 111 a was se'paiated 
I re mi India in 

(<i) 194 7 
(/>) 1942 
(.) 1947 

25 Integraliem ot Pimcclv 
State's in India took place in the 
year 

(a) 1947 

(b) 1948 
(e ) 1950 

26 l he* \niiual Session of 
the Indian National Congress 


known as the Surat Congress 
which marked a split between the 
moderates and the extremists, 
wms held in the year 
(a) 1907 
(h) 1929 
(O 1920 

27 The name ot the mined 
capital ol Vijaynagar I'nipire is 

(a) Jlampi 
(h) Hale-bid 
(r) Harappa 

28 C live laid the founda¬ 
tions ot the Hntish bntpirc 
winning the baltlc of 

(a) VVandiawasJi 

(b) Pampat 
(<) Plasst> 

29 Which battle laid the 
foundation o| the Mughal mle 
in India? 

(a) Battle ot llaldighat 

(b) Battle ol falikola 

(<) I list Battle ol Pampat 

30 Aivabhatta lived dining 
tjie leign ol 

(«) ( Ji.uuli.i Gupta II 

(b) Asjioka, tjie Great 

( 1 ) C handi.iGupta Maui v .1 
(</) Samud 1 a Gupta 

31 I oiling whose 11 'ign 
I a use 11 lived 17 

(a) Aslioka 
(/>) C handiagupta 

(c) Shah Jelian 

(d) Akbar 

32 I lie Gieatest 1 uler ot the 
( halukya dynasty was 

(a) C Jiulik 

(/;) Pulakesin-II 
(0 Narasimhavaiman 

33 The lines diawn on a 
map through plaies of equal 
heights are known as 

(u) isobats 

(b) isotherms 
(O contouis 

34 V stretch of land al¬ 
most simounded by watci is 
known as 

(«) Delta 
( b) Peninsula 
(<-) Strait 

35 The latitude of South 
Pole 1 

{a) 90° 


(b) 100° 

(0 80 ° 

36. Prairies aic in - 

(a) America 

( b ) Allita 
( 1 ) Asia 

37 The regions ol the 
Indian sub-continent where 
rainfall is between 100 cm to 
200 cm are known to be areas 
having 

(a) seantj lamtall 

(b) Jieavv rainfall 

(<) moderate lamfall 

38 I he plain.t which lies at 
the outermost 01 bit ol the solar 
system is 

(a) Pluto 

(b) Neptune 

(c) Uranus 

39. AntJuopologv is a teim 
which applies to 

(u) the study ol buds 
(/>) tjie stud} ol animal hie 
(<) the l cience of man in 
icl.-lmn to Jus life, so- 
eictv and en\ iroiiment 
40 Aquaimm is 

(a) a JiealiJi ic*oit 01 Jios- 
pital h r convalescents 
(/>) 1 maejime sjiowing mo¬ 
tions and orbits ol tlie 
planets 

(r)a container, cilhei a 
pond 01 some toim ol 
tank in which fish, icp- 
tiles and plants aic kept 
A NSW h RS 


1 

(O 


(/>) 

3 

(/>) 

*4 

(6) 

5 

(«) 

6 

(O 

7 

(O 

8 

(O 

9 

(/>) 

10 

(<) 

11 

(/») 

12 

(O 

13 

Ui) 

14 

(/>) 

15 

(«) 

16 

(<) 

17 

(<) 

18 

(c) 

19 

(h) 

20 

(t) 

21 

( 0 ) 

22 

(h) 

23 

(h) 

24 

(a) 

25 

(h) 

26 

(a) 

27 

(a) 

28 

(c) 

29 

(O 

30 

(a) 

31 

(d) 

32 

(h) 

33 

U) 

34 

(b ) 

35 

(«) 

36 

(a) 

37 

(0 

38 

(a) 

39 

(c) 

40 

(c ) 
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Banking/Civll and Defence Service 
E xaminations and for Medical College 
Admission Tests 


Objective-Type Tests 

EVERYDAY 80IEN0E 

Look to the answers at the end only after \ott have yourself sohed all 
the quest ion <i 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can 


Tick-mark the correct answer 
out of the choices given. 

I A mineral is 

(a) a them leak ompound 
(h) a sub-dunce present m 
rocks 

(<) a chemical compound 
picsent in locks - 
(d) a silicate 

? The tolal mmihci <4 
non-metals among the elements 
is about 

(a) 30 
(/>) SO 
(0 70 
(d) 90 

3 Of tin* elements known 
to exist, the nunilvi which oceui 
naUiialh is 

(a) way few 
(h) about 80 
(r) about 90 y 
(d) about 100 
4. The most common ele¬ 
ment bv wu«>Jit in the earth’s 
eiust is identified bv the symbol 
(a) A 
(/>) I'e 
(0 O 
(d) Si 

5 I he great advantage id 
aluminium as a constructional 
material is that it / 

(a) is very plentiful 
(/>) is stronger than steel 

(c) is lighter than steel 

(d) docs not react with hot 
carbon 


6 The noi mal temperature 
11 the bodv is 

(«) 96 8 T 
(h) 97 8 F 
ft) 97 6 F 
id) 98 6 F 

7 Nichrome wire is usuallv 
used as the heat mg clement m 
electric toasters because 

(a) itis.mallov 
(h) it has a Inch ieus»ance 
and a moderatelv high 
melting point 

(f) it has an unusually limit 
melting point 
LI) it isloii” and Dun 

8 A step-up tiansfoi mer 
steps up 

(a) theeneii;y output in the 
sciondaiv coil 
f/>) the \olta"c applied 
(<) thccuircnt in the secon¬ 
dary 

(d) thepowci m the sceon- 
dar v 

9 \n alternating cun cut 
is always 

(a) obtained fiom a vene¬ 
rator 

(h) used to duve a motoi 
(V) used in .t tiansfonncr 
(d) obtained fiom a drv 
cell 

10 bar-sighted ness can be 

corrected with 

(a) a concave lens 

(b) a compound lens 


(<) an astigmatic lens 
(</) a convex lens 

II \n example of a habit¬ 
forming narcotic is 
(a) c] min lie 
(/>) cortisone 
(t) heiom 
(d) penicillin 

11 lheie is no puie race in 
the human speti.*s today chiefly 
because of 

((/) cnv-s-bi ceding 

(h) mbiecdmg 
(<) isol ition 
(d) mutation 

|1 Which reagent should be 
used in the mine test foi dia¬ 
betes'' 

(</) iodine 
(/;) mine acid 

(i) ammonia 

(d) benedict's solution 

14 fhe Wassei nt.inil test is 

u cd to dctcirnine whether a 
poison has c ontiaeted 
(a) diphthena 
t/j) poliomyelitis 
(r) sy pjnlis 
(d) tuberculosis 

I 5 Sp^ed and accuracy are 
the mam adyantages of deve¬ 
lopin'; 

(a) simple rcllexes 
(h) tropisms 
(<) habits 
(</) instincts 

16 Calcium metabolism is 
controlled chiefly bv the 
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(d) parathyroid glands 

(b) adrenal glands 

(c) thymus glands 
id) thyroid glands 

17. Which hormone is often 
used to stimulate the heart? 

(a) adremn 

(b) auxin 

(c) insulin 
id) secretin 

18 Streptomycin is obtained 
from. 

(a) the bar A of a tree 
(h) n mold in the soil 
(() a lichen 

(d) a yeast 

19 Science has been able to 
prove that there are inboin 
racial differences of 

[a) athletic skill 
(h) intelligence 

(c) musical ability 

(d) skin colour 

20 Coronary thiornbosis 
refers to a blood clot m the cir¬ 
culatory system of the 

(a) abdomen 

(b) head 
(r) heart 
id) kidneys 

21 The basic fuel for the 
thermo-nuclear reactions pome 
on within the sun is 

(a) hydrogen 
(b helium 

(c) carbon 

(d) oxjgcn 

22 AU the energy sent out 
by the sun is in the form of 
(a) heat 
lb) visible light 

(c) radiations 

(d) X-rays 

23. The part of the sun that 
is made of relatively cool gases 
which give off a weak red light 
is* the- 

(a) corona 

(b) chromosphere 

(e) zone of radiation 
id) photosphere 

24. The crust of the earth 

(a) is about 30 miles thick 

(b) is made of granite 


(c) is molten near the bot¬ 
tom 

id) is mostly sedimentary 
rock 

25 Granite is- 

(a) an igneous rock 

(b) a sedimentary rock 

(c) a metaniorphic rock 

(d) a volcanic rock 

Increases (I); Decreases (D); 
Remains the same (RS) 

26 A constant force is 
applied along the handle of a 
lawnmovvci As the handle is 
lowered, the horizontal compo¬ 
nent of the force applied to the 
handle - 

27 As the force icquircd 
to slide an object at constant 
speed on a level surface m- 
Lit.isos, fhe kinetic cnugynl the 
’bjecl- 

28 As the time foj accom¬ 
plishing a given amount of work 
mucases, the rate at which 
eneigv is expended 

29 A My of monochroma¬ 
tic light passes from an into 
ualei As the .ingle of inci¬ 
dence ol light ia> incicases, the 
index of redaction ol the water 

30 As the difference bet¬ 
ween the boiling points of two 
miscible liquids increases, the 
ease of separating the liquids hy 
distillation — 

Explain 

31 Why does an easilj 
vaporised liquid, such asecetone 
oi ether, leel cold to the skin'’ 

32 How does a nucleai 
reaction produce electric povvei 0 

33 What is the apparent 
weight of a cork floating on 
water surface 7 

34 Why does ink leak out 
of a partially tilled pen when 
taken to a higher altitude 7 

Fill in the blanks 

3S. Suggest the word or 
words required to complete each 
of the following statements 


(a) The most healthMlte|S 

of relative hi nudity is between 
-% and-% 

(b) The most healthful in¬ 

door range ol temperature is 
between- °C and --°C. 

(c) I he air in a crowded 

room is unpleasant chiefly be¬ 
cause of excessive and 

(d) The household icfrigc- 
r.itor uses a gas which can be 

(e) 1 he toxin-antitoxin treat¬ 
ment is employed to safeguard 
a person against — 

36 Matching Test 

Dirk Hon For each disease 
m questions (a) through (<?), 

H7 He the number of the tissue, 
organ oi system, chosen from 
the list below, which that 
disease is most likely to 
affect 

Disease Tissue, organ or 

system 
(a) Rmgwoim I blood 
(A) Trichino- 2 bone 
sis 3 kidney 

ft) Rickets 4 muscle 
(</) Poliomjc- 5 nervous sjs- 
litis tern 

(e) Malaiia 6 pancieas 
7. skm 

Test jour knowledge 

37 The intensity of light 
is mcasuied in I the amount 
of illumination in 2 . The 
amount of illumination from a 

certain source varies_as the 

Horn the source 

All the cutouts of the rain¬ 
bow and ceitain shades of two 
colours such as red and green 
produce white light These are 
called _J eoloins The three 
primary colouis of light that 
produce white light are 6 , 

? . _ 1 Any colour or 
shade of light can be produced 
by the proper mixture of these. 

The ^colours of these pn- 
nui y colours of light arc the 
primary pigments of paint 
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Scientific Alkrtaflo w A* 

VoaMaiy 

38. (a) G.L.E. (b) R.M.S. 
(c) I. C.B.M. {d) Saccharomctcr 
(e) Saccharimetcr (/ ) Kinescope. 

Answers 


1 . (c) 
3. (c) 
5. (c) 
7. (b) 
9 (c) 
M. (r) 
13. ( d ) 
15. (c) 
>7 (a) 
19 ( d ) 
21. (a) 

23 (b) 

25. (a) 

27. RS 


2 - («) 
4. (c) 
6. (d) 
8 . (*) 
10 . (</) 
12. (a) 
14. (r) 
16. (a) 

18. (b) 
20 . (c) 
22 . (c) 
24 (a) 

26. I 

28 D 


L ' 

2. lumens 

3. inversely 

4. square of the dis¬ 
tance 

5. complementary 

6. red, green, blue 
7 complementary 

(а) Gold Leaf Electro¬ 
scope 

(б) Root Mean Square 
(t) Inter Continental 

Ballistic Missile 

(d) A type of hygro¬ 
meter used for lmd- 



(e) An apparatus for 
determining the 
concentration of a 
sugar solution by 
measuring the angle 
of rotation of pola¬ 
rised light. 

(/■) The cathode-ray 
tube used as a pic¬ 
ture tube in a tele¬ 
vision receiver. 


FASCINATING TACIS 
(Could fiom pain * 6*54) 


29. RS 30 I 

31. When a volatile liquid 
evaporates from the skin, it 
takes its heat of vaporisation 
from the skin So it feels cold 
to the skin. 

32 The heat from a nuclear 
reaction is used to generate 
steam The steam is used to 
drive conventional electric gene¬ 
rators. 

33. The apparent weight 
of a floating cork is zero. For a 
floating body, the upward thrust 
balances the downward force of 
gravity and hence the apparent 
weight of the body is zero 


34 At higher altitude, the 
pressure of an decreases When 
a partially filled pen is taken to 
a higher place, the gi eater pres- 
suie of an acting on the ink 
inside the pen pushes the ink as 
the outside piessuie is less 

35 (a) 40, 60 

(b) 20 ", 22 ° 

(c) body odours, mois¬ 
ture 

(d) liquefied 

(e) diphtheria 


36 (a) 7 

(b) 4 

(c) 2 
id) 5 
(c) 1 


raised, and any distm bailee is such a boat, and probably the 
more likely to lower it. winch most css L >nfi il thing about it is 
means that the boat goes ovei the lowness of its lonlie of 
If two persons stand up togcthci giavitv I lieic aie othci quali- 
— especially if there is no one tic"., such as the powei ol nght- 
elsc in the bout -then the tisk mg itselt when upset This 
is veiy grave indeed, rheacu- makes the modem lifeboat pei- 
dents that cause the loss of so haps the most wonderful vessel 
many piccious young lives evei v that man has vet put upon the 
year are usually due to two pci- wulei, small though it be 
sons standing up in a small row- An tJlcsc qi , cstlolls apply, of 
boat, m defiance of the laws of LlH irsc to meat ships as well as 
cquilibiium and centre ol j,, small ones, and it is a matter 
gravity ,,j utmost unpoi lance that the 

It required a meat deal of wciuht of a ship shall be rightly 
experiment and labour to clis- distnbutcd It would be very 
cover how to make a boat which easy to build a ship so that, when 
should have its centie of gi.ivity a wave made it roll, its tendency 
so placed that practical noth- would be 'o ioil ovei still further 
ing could upset it Hie men' and ovcitum 
English Lifeboat Institution has 

IDEAS Willi LEGS 

(Could /ioiii pane 6 * 5 * 5 ) 

capacity to lap us lies I lieu pci son who called a spade a 
hunger incieases when lies aie spade I he olhei one literally 
told about them oi then physi- diowned hu in a pool of lies in 
cal, mental or intellectual assets the form ol piaise, llatteiy and 
The following sloiy will 1 1 Ins- compliments lie invented 
tiate the point Two men fell imaginary talent and beauty in 
in love with a dancing girl Both hci and made hei aware that 
wooed hei aidenlly One she was the most peifeet spcci- 
lavishcd precious presents on men ol womanly beauty She 
her and almost di owned h«r in mauicd the second one' 
riches But he was a tiuthful 
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Q. Maine the following 

(/) Communications Mmis- 
tei in tile llmoil ( ubmcl of India 
(//) India's Amhussuch’i to 
Pakistan 

(hi ) I a in o u s loi mu III in 
adless nominated to the R i|\a 
Sahlia 

(M ) India s pel in .iik lit ie 
preseIllative' to tile 1' N olliees 
at Geneva 

(i) l*ic->itleut <>l /umhiu 
( w) I’l line \l Mli'-te I o| \ let - 
nam 

(vii) ( hau in in ol the Pales¬ 
tine 1 1 ihuation ()i‘i.nu ation 
(i///) Piesnli ul ol /ane 

(l\) Pie ade 111 ol I ihella 
who was a'sissmaled in ■ i onp 
oil Api ilP 

( \ ) I Jle h I a e I \llli l lean 
tiaek stai (who hail won loin 
>;old medal. .it Ilk l‘>h. Hulm 
Olunpies) who die el leeuillv 

Nils. (/) ( M Ste pileil 
( n) kuiiwai Natwai Sundi 
(in) Mis Nai'iis Dutt 
(it) A P Nenkuleswuiun 
(i) Hi kciincili katinda 
(w) Pliant Nan Doin’ 

(w/) \ as.e i Nialat 
(r hi) Vloluiln Se*se Seko 
(n) W'llli ini I olheit 
(\) Jesse Owe’ns 

Q. Name (he following: 
(i) Piesulent of Iran, 

(n) Piimc Munster of 

Canada, 


(in) Pi line Minisfe’i of Thai¬ 
land, 

(m) Union ( ahniel Ministe’i 
loi Potioleum and Chcmieals, 

(i) Union Minister ol State 
loi Dele’nec 

(w) C hau man of Indian An¬ 
il lies, 

(mi) king of Nepai, 
n in) Pi line Ministei ol Rho¬ 
de i.i (/imhabwe) 

Nils. (/) Aholhassan Bani- 
S.idi, 

(ii) Pierre Trudeau, 

(in) Pi cm Tinsulanond, 
(m) Ve’eielidia Patll, 

(i) C P N Singh, 

(i/) A If Mehta, 

(i//) Ihiendia Hu Hikrum 
Shalt Dev a, 

(i ///) Robeit Mugabe 

(). What is incant bv each 
ol the following “Motions” in 
Parliament: 

(</) Ad|ouinment Motion, 
(b) ( all-attention Motion (<) 
C'ut Motion (d) No-eonfideitee 
Motion ( t ’) Pnvilegc Motion 

Ans. (a) Adjournment Mo¬ 
tion- At the end of the ques- 
tion hour m Parliament, anv 
member thereof mav table a 
motion seeking adjournment of 
the House “for the purpose of 
diseussing a definite matter of 
in gent public importance ” 
Such a move is called an Ad¬ 
journment Motion 


(/>) C all-attention Motion: 

A memhei ol Pu.iiumuit mav, 
with pnoi pi.iHussion o| the 
Speaku, call the attention of a 
mimstu to.inv inai’u of“ui<>ent 
public impoitaiKc” and the 
mimstci mav make i bud state¬ 
ment oi asl> loi 111 lie to in ike a 
statement at a lulei horn or 
date A motion of tin-, nutuie 
is known as a iall- (Mention 
motion 

(<) (’lit Motion It i. a 
device which members tail em- 
p!o\ to reduce the amount of a 
demand It mav be doiu eilhei 
by lelusmo the Dun uni whuh 
is called i disappiov.'l ol poluv 
cut In sin.h * a.i , ilk cut 
motion is that ‘the unoiinl of 
the Demand be i educed to 
Re I” [lie ol Ik i ivne of nil 
motion is teimed .o ‘ fionoinv 
( ut” and aicoulmn to it the 
Demand be ieduced bv a sneu- 
lic sum 

(</) No-confidence Motion-Or 
“ \o-nlist Motion’ is a motion 
moved bv a membci to evpiess 
lack of confidciu e m the Gov 
eminent loi anv u 'soil The 
motion, il allowed i. debated 
upon \i the conclusion of 
such a debate, a vote of confi¬ 
dence is ’oi"iht bv the Govern¬ 
ment and il it fails to get the 
required majority of vote, it has 
to submit its lesumution loith- 
with 

(e) Privilege Motion- is a 
motion moved bv a member if 
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he feels that a Minister has com¬ 
mitted a breach of privilege of 
the House or of any one or 
moie of its members by with¬ 
holding the facts ol a case or by 
giving a distorted \cision ol 
tacts etc 

Q. Explain the following 
terms briefly: 

(a) C uucus, (/>) Crossing the 
I loor, (t) Dissolution, (il) Gar- 
rymandeimg, (e) L a m e-duck 
Session, ( J ) I obby mg, (g)Ques¬ 
tion Horn 

\iis. ( a ) Caucus: A con¬ 
ference held by convention dele¬ 
gates oi political leaders to detei- 
mine stuUegv or discuss candi¬ 
dates In a goneial sense a 
caucus i, a mm tine ot a gioupot 
poliUcallv-mli ic .led p e o p 1 c 
seeking to woik out a common 
plan ol action 

(/>) Crossing the Moor. 
When a membei ot P.uliamenl 
oi a IciM-.latiiie leases tjie Oppo¬ 
sition to join the paily in powei 
or i'/t c i i’i w/, he oi she is said 
to have unved the floor oi 
delected 

(< ) Dissolution. WJkii due 
to a bieakdovui oi the consti¬ 
tutional m.uhmeiv m a State 
the G onciiioi iccommcnds a 
licsh p« II, the e\isimg State 
Assembly is dissolved whicli 
means Dial its I’ombeis i case to 
be repiescut.discs ol the people 
who had elected them 

(</) Garry inandcriiig. con¬ 
nives a wavy oi iriogulai rc- 
disliihidn n .’l elcctoial consti¬ 
tuencies si) as to gi\e undue 
advant.oi. to a paiticulai politi¬ 
cal pat tv 

(r) 1 ame-duck Session: 
Lame-duck Session ol Parlia¬ 
ment is the session held when a 
new Paihan cut lias been elected 
as a icsult ol general elections 
but the old P.irllament meets for 
the last time before it completes 
its term and is dissolved 

(J ) l obhy mg. means to 
fiequent the small hall or wait¬ 
ing room or a passage serving as 


a common entrance to several 
apartments of an Assembly Hall 
tor Parliament) for the purpose 
of influencing members or to 
collect political intelligence 

(g) Question Hour. When 
the Pai/lament is in session, the 
pioccedings usuallv start each 
day with Question Horn Mem¬ 
bers can ask for oral oi wiitten 
replies to then questions on 
every aspect ot adnunistiation 
and government policy m both 
national and international 
spheies Lucji m e m b e r is 
allowed a quota of live admitted 
questions pci day I he final 
admissibility ol a question is 
decided by ihe Speaker 

Q. What arc the merits ol 
Economic Planning ? 

Ans. Merits ol Economic 
Planning, (i) It is only tjnough 
economic planning tji.it a nation 
can hope to impiove the living 
standaids ol its people and to 
use its lesouiccs to optimum 
capacity, (n) economic planning 
pievcnls lop-sided giovvth ol 
national economy by selecting 
the most productive combina¬ 
tion ot projects and by judicious 
allocation ot available lesouices, 
(m) it helps to coi rcct and elimi¬ 
nate icgional imbalances In 
focusing attention on the needs 
of backward areas, (n) it pro¬ 
motes co-ordination between 
the diflerciit sectors ol the eco¬ 
nomy, (0 it is the only reliable 
way in which Die state cm try 
to remove economic disparities 
a n d establish an egalitarian 
society Dec ot social and politi¬ 
cal tensions, (j0 it provides the 
people with the best critenan by 
which to judge the performance 
of then governments which, m 
a planned economy, have to 
work for achieving pre-deter- 
mined taigets and rates of 
growth 

Q. What is the “Minimum 
Needs Programme” incorporat¬ 
ed in planning the country’s 
economy? What does it envi¬ 
sage? 


Ans. Minimum Needs Pro¬ 
gramme; The National Pro¬ 
gramme toi Minimum Needs, 
inuuporutcd in planning the 
countiy’s economic plans, en¬ 
visages a fiontal attack by 
allocations ol adcquatcicsourccs 
foi social consumption in all 
areas Attention is concentrat¬ 
ed on elementaly educational, 
ruial health, uutiition, drinking 
watei, piovision ol house sites, 
slum impiovement, imal roads 
and mud clectuftcation For 
evolving Die minimum nouns, a 
detailed evucue is undertaken 
to minimise Die giowing dis- 
p.itities between clillerent aicas. 
lo attain the basic objectives it 
is iKcessaiy to .ichieve a higher 
late ol imovvDi, bcltei distnhu- 
tion ol income s .mil a significant 
step-up m the domestic savings 

Q. Name the Commands in 
which the Indian \rmy is orga¬ 
nised. W hat are Ihe main func¬ 
tions of (he Ministry of Defence? 

Ans. flic Siipicmc Com¬ 
mand ot the Aimed I orces is 
vested m the Pi evident ol India, 
though tlie icsponsibility lor 
n.ittonal defence lies with the 
C ahuict 'Ihe Cabinet Com¬ 
mittee on Political Allans, which 
is picsided by the Pi line Mmis- 
tei, decides ail important mal¬ 
lei s having a boai mg on defence 
Ihe Defence Minister is icspon- 
sible to Paih.iment for all mat- 
teis concerning Die Defence 
Scmces T li e Mimstiy of 
Defence and the tJuee Services 
Hcadqu.iMeis i xeicise all opera¬ 
tional and administrative coil- 
tiol of the Armed Forces 

lhc mam functions of the 
Ministry of Pi fence are (i) to 
act as Die ccntuil agency to 
ensure co-ordmnlion of thcthiec 
Service^, (n) to tiaiisimt (and 
implement) Government deci¬ 
sions on |volicy mattcis to lhc 
three Seivices Headquarters, 
and (m) to obtain financial sanc¬ 
tion Iioiii Parliament loi defence 
expenditure. 
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1 he three Services function 
umlci then respective C Juefs of 
Stall 

I he Aim> is oigamscd into 
Jive C ommamls Western, I ast¬ 
ern, Noithem, Siuillieiii and 
Cential each imdu a (icnetal 
Ollicei C nmmandmg-m-C liicl 
ol the lank <>l a I leutenant- 
Cienual IJie Commands are 
divided into Aie.ts and Sub- 
Areas An Aiea is commanded 
by a (ici)cial Ollieei ( omnumd- 
ing ol the i.mk ol a Majoi 
Genual and a Sub-\ica by .1 
Hi ly.iel ici 

Q. Name the authors ol the 
following books. 

(/) I'aiaelr-c I ost, (//)Pygma¬ 
lion, (in) IJie I ilv. Divine, (/r) 
Am-i-Akbaii, (i) Cioelan, (w) 
IJie Ciiilag Aielupelago, (i//) 
Mem Kainph. (i ///) Kaelambai i, 
(i\) I he Ra/m’s Peli’C, (\) IJie 
Old Man and the Se.i 

Ails, (i) John Milton, (//) 
Geoige Uuiiaiel S Ji a vv, (///) 
Amobiiulo CjJiosJi, (») Abul 
I a/al, (»■) Munsjii Piem C hand, 
(vi) A lc xaiulci Sol/Jicniisyn, 
(wi) Adoll llitlei, (mi) liana 
BJiat, (iv) Seunuscl Maugjiam, 
(a) I inest Hemingway 

Q- Who created the follow* 
ing characters?— 

( i) I h/a Doolittle, ( 11 ) Peiiy 
Mason, (hi) Di /Jiivago, (n) 
McphistopJicles, (i) llcicule 
Poirot 

Ans. ( 1 ) Geoige Bernard 
SJiaw, (n ) I i le Stanley Gaiuncr, 
(m)Boris Paste*! nak. (/i) Goetjic, 

(v) Agatha ( hnstie 

Q. Give the name ol the 
book and the author in which the 
following characters appear: 

(r) Mice, (//) C’lauduis, (m) 
Estella, (n) Pmangbada, (vj 
Suipanakjia 

Ans. (i) Mice in Wonder¬ 
land by Lewis C'airoJl, (u) Ham¬ 
let by William Shakespeare, (m) 
Great Expectations by Chailcs 
Dickens, (ji) SJiakuntala by 
Kalidasa, O') Ramayana by 
Valnuki 


0* Explain the following 
terms in about two sentences each: 

(i) Visa, (n) Octroi, (in) 
Ambassadoi and High Commis¬ 
sioner, (iv) Recession, O') Cus¬ 
toms duty and Excise duty 

Ans. (t) Visa: A visa is 
evidence ol permission to enter 
tjie issuing suite undci specified 
condiiions and for a specified 
time Some countries not only 
i cqui icthul a person should hold 
a p.issport issued by his or her 
government but also that the 
passpoi t sjiould be authenticated 
and stamped by the foreign 
countiy into which he seeks 
to travel 

00 Octroi: It is a I mmol 
tax levied on goods entering a 
municipal town IJie tax thus 
collected is gencially used tor 
Hie maintenance ol tlic town 

(m) Ambassador and High 
C ommissioner: A m ba ssu dors 
aic diplomatic representatives o| 
miiiisteiial tank posted by one 
count i y to anotJicr WJien siicji 
envoys are exchanged between 
counti ic* belonging to the Com¬ 
monwealth, they are called High 
C'ommissioners 

(»’) Recession: A slump m 
trade and industiy leading to 
accumulation ol unsold stocks 
owing to a fall in consumei 
demand is called a recession 

(i) C ustoms duty and Excise 
duty: Customs duty is levied 
on goods imported from foreign 
countries while Excise duly is a 
tax levied on certain commodi¬ 
ties piodueed and consumed 
within the country 

Q. Fill in the blank places 
in the following sentences: 

(i) The largest planet is- 

(n) The place ot highest 
lamfall in India is- 

(in) The hottest planet ol 
the solar system is- 

(n) I ishes breathe through 

t») When iron rusts, its 
weight- 


Ans. 0) Jupiter; (//) Chef- 
rapunji, (m) Venus; (iv) gills; 
(»0 increases 

Q. (i) Why does a body 
immersed in water weigh less 
than it weighs in air 7 

(it) How does the sun keep 
replenishing its energy 7 

(in) Why do metal teapots 
sometimes have wooden 
handles'' 

(iv) What keeps a glider up 
in the air'' 

* 

(r) What is the composition 
ot stainless steel' 

Ans. (i) A body immersed 
in water weighs less than it 
weighs in an because when 
submciged, it displaces a volume 
ol watei equal to itsown volume 
'I he watei displaced exeits pres- 
suieto loicethe body outol the 
water again. I Ins upward pics- 
sureol watei relieves the lorceol 
giavily to some extent and thus 
the body weighs less than it 
weighs in air 

(u) The sun keeps replenish¬ 
ing Us energy because changes 
are constantly taking place in 
its atomic stiucturc, generating 
new heat to balance the loss ol 
mdiation The conliaction of 
the sun’s material also generates 
certain amount ot heat 

(in) When Jiot tea is poured 
into metal teapots, they become 
hot and it would not be possible 
to handle them unless they have 
wooden handles which are bad 
conductors of heat 

(iv) The upward motion of 
the an or shit ts of wind velocity 
with small changes in altitude 
keep the glider up in the air 

(v) Stainless steel is an alloy 
ot chromium and iron The 
chromium content is more than 
10 per cent and it imparts to the 
steel a high degree of resistance 
to corrosion and heat 
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BADMINTON 

Grand Slain by Prakash: 

Prakash Padukone created his¬ 
tory when he became the fust 
Indian to win the singles title in 
the prestigious All-rngland Bad¬ 
minton Championships in Con¬ 
don on Maich 23 In the Itiial 
he crashed top-seeded defending 
champion Liem Swie King ol 
Indonesia. 15-3, 15-10 

With this \ictoiy, Prakash. 
the 24-yeai-old Karnataka hank 
executive, completed a badmin¬ 
ton irraiul slam, having already 
won, dunne the last aw weeks, 
the'Damsh and Swedish Open 
Championships 

As expected, I.enc Koppcn 
of Denmark won ihc women’s 


dec (Alan Border 150 not out; 
J Weiner 93. Iqbal Qasim. four 
for 90) and 390 lor eight (Alan 
Bordei 152, Imran Khan, two 
lor 30) 

Pakistan 420 for nine dec 
(Majid Khan lit) not out, Ray 
Bright, live for 172) 

Second Test: Tall scoring 
was the older in the second 
'lest match between Pakistan 
and Australia which ended in a 
draw at Faislabad on March 11 

Sc ORIS 

Austiaha 617 (G Chap¬ 

pell 235, G Yallop 173) 

Pakistan 3.X2 lor two 
( r.islim Aril 210 not out, Javed 
Miandad 106) 


FOOTBALL 

National Junior Champion¬ 
ship: Karnataka lifted the Dr 
BC Roy Trophy when they 
defeated Andhra Pradesh by 1-0 
in the final ol the 17th National 
Junior Football Championship 
at Cuttack on March 30. 

This was Karnataka’s first 
outright win in the champion¬ 
ship, having been joint winners 
with Delhi in 1963 and runners- 
up twice before Andhra Pra¬ 
desh finished second for the 
filth tune They had won the 
trophy in 1966 and 1976. 

Nehru Memorial Tourna¬ 
ment: Haryana Police and 
Hoshiaipur District Police were 
declared |oint winners of the 
All-India Nehru Memorial Foot¬ 
ball Tournament at Iloshiarpur 
on A pul 2 Path team had 
scored one goal till extra time 
Ihc tie-breakci rule was applied 
hut still the deadlock could not 
be broken 'I Jie match thus 
ended in a 4-4 thaw 


title tor the second yeai in suc¬ 
cession by carving out an 11-2, 
11-6 victory over Veeriwaty 
Wihar|o of Indonesia 

The All-rngland Champion¬ 
ships, acknowledged throughout 
the vv»>i Id as the leading tourna¬ 
ment, vveie instituted in 1899 

CRICK KT 

Pakistan Win Rubber: The 
thud and final tucket Test bet¬ 
ween Pakistan and Australia 
ended in a thaw at Lahore on 
March 23 With this, Pakistan 
won the rubber by 1-0, as the 
two previous Tests were drawn 

Alan Border, who made his 
two centuiies in both the inn¬ 
ings, was declared “man of the 
match” and awarded Rs 5,000 
while Greg Chappell ftom Aus¬ 
tralia and Majid Khan (Pakis¬ 
tan) were declared as “the men 
of the series” and were awardol 
Rs. 10,000 each 

Scores: 

Australia 407 for seven 


Captains Javed Miandad 
(Pakistan), Gieg Chappell (Aus- 
tidlia) 

Chandrasekhar Retires: 
Thirty-livc-ycar-old BJiagwat S 
C'Jiandiasekhar announced at 
Bangaloie on March 17 his 
retnement liom fust class cricket 
in the "mtciest ol scveial up and 
coming young uickctcis ” 

Affectionately called 
“Chandra”, he was one of the 
spin quartet which dominated 
the Indian cncket scene for 
nearly 17 years In his 58 Tests, 
he captured 242 wickets He 
had also taken 10 or more 
wickets twice in Tests and five 
or more in Tests 16 tunes. 

Gavaskar Decorated: Sunil 
Gavaskar, former Indian cricket 
captain, was the only sportsman 
to get Padma Bhushan when 
President Neclam Sanjiva Reddy 
conferred the awards at the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan at New 
Delhi on March 22 


GOLF 

D.C.M. Championship: Roh- 
tas of Delhi won the D C’ M. 
Golf C h.impionship for the 
second tune at Amntsar on 
Apnl 6 lie led P Pilling of 
Bombay by thice strokes at the 
end of the fninth and List round 

Indian Open Championship: 

Kuit Cox of the USA dis¬ 
played excellent form and, with 
a six undci par 286, won the 
Indian Open Golf ( hampion- 
ship at Calcutta on Match 16 

Mya Ave (Raima) and Lia 
Kuo Clu (Taiwan) became joint 
runner-up. each returning a 
score of 290 


IIOCKKY 

Bombay Gold Cup Tourna¬ 
ment: In an all-Jullundur final. 
Border Sccdrity Force won the 
Gold Cup Hockey Tournament 
at Bombay on April 10, defeat¬ 
ing Corps of Signals by 5-4 via 
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the tie-breaker, after the score 
hail remained at 2-2, despite 
exha lime 

IJn> was H S l : 's fifth 
vilI*>i v in Hus tournament, 
which stalled in 1955, the pre¬ 
vious sin usses being in 1968, 
1970, 1971 and 1974 

\ eeiicious donation by the 
Bombas Slate N.itional Sports 

I mid, in the shape of a gold 
tiophv woiih Rs 10,000, made 

II p is.ihle loi the Bombay Ciold 
Cup Hockey lournamcnt to 
take shape and loi m 

Modi (>old Cup lournamcnt: 

In an all-Iiillundui final, BS I 
dele iled I M I Centre by 4-1 
in tlic Modi Gold Cup Hockey 
lournamcnt at Meerut on 
Maicli 16 A leatuie of the 
matt li was a lial-tiick by Baldev 
Singh ol the B S K 

HONOURS 

Best North India Sportsman* 

ll.uSana’s uickct all-rounder 
Kapil l)e\ was declaicd the best 
spoilsman horn North India lor 
1979 by the IXIlu Spoils Journa¬ 
lists’ Association on Maich 26 
He thus claimed the J D / 1 7/it 
1 to/iliy 

MO l OKING 

Safari Rally: Dining a 
Datsun-160. Kenya’s millionaire 
Shekhar Mehta, expelled lioin 
Uganda hv lormer dictator Idi 
Amin, won the Salati rally for 
the thud hme at Nairobi on 
Api d 7 His pio\ unis victories 
were in 1973 and 1979 The 
only other poison to win this 
rails thiice is Kenya’s Jogindcr 
Singh. 

r I )u* vital i, with its combina¬ 
tion ol mountain and desert 
trails, mud and coking dust, un¬ 
ruly wild animals and hostile 
stonc-tjuouing tribesmen, is 
tonsidcied as t Ji e world’s 
toughest cioss-country test. 


TABLE TENNIS 

Asian Championships; Forty- 
one countries will take part m 
the fifth Asian Tabic Tennis 
Championships, commencing at 
Calcutta on May 10 China 
and Japan, winners and runners- 
up of the fourth championships 
respectively at Kuala Lumpur 
in 1978, are among the entrants 


TENNIS 

Frankfurt W.C.T. Tourna¬ 
ment: Vijay Amrithraj ol India 
teamed with Stan Smith ol the 
USA to win the men's doubles 
final ol the $ 175,000 I-ianklurt 
Wotkl Championship (VV C 'I ) 
Tennis 'lournamcnt at I ranklurt 
on March 24 1 hey defeated Amc- 
iic.m Butch Walts and Amliew 
Pattison ol Rhodesia, 6-7, 6-2. 
6-2 

Stan Smith also won the 
men’s singles when he defeated 
South All lean Johan Kriek, 
2-6, 7-6, 6-2 

New Chief: Mr K K Birla, 
lormer Piesident ol the Bengal 
Lawn tennis Association, was 
elected President ol the A -I 
I .awn Tennis Association at 
Hyderabad on April 6 Mr 
Dilip Bose was elected Sccretaiy 
for another term. 

World Women's Doubles 
Title: 1 he top-seeded U S 
pan, Billie Jean King and Mar¬ 
tina Navratilova, vv o n the 
$150,000 World Women’s 
Doubles Tennis Tournament at 
Tokyo on Apnl 6 In the final, 
they defeated Ann Kiyomuru 
(USA) and Sue Barker (Britain) 
by 7-5,6-3 The winners picked 
up the first prize of $ 50,000 The 
runners-up collected $ 28 (UK) 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

World Record: Wu Shudc, 
a 21-vear-old Chinese weight- 
lifter, broke the world record in 
52 kg category at Nanning on 
April 5 The previous record 
was held by Han Gen Si of 


North Korea with a lift of 111*5 

k « 

PAKISTAN NATIONAL 
GAMES 

Indian Sportsmen on Top: 

Indian sportsmen reaped a rich 
harvcstol medals in the lour-day 
18th Pakistan National Games 
winch concluded at Karachi on 
March 22 

Athletics: Indian athletes 
asserted their class in the tiack 
and held events winning 22 gold 
medals oflt of 33 plus 10 silver 
and one bron/e 

The gold medallists vveie 
Sant Kumar (2- 800 and 1500 
meties), Satvn Singh (2—110 
and 400 meties huidles), Gopal 
Sami (2 5000 metres and 3000 
metres steeplechase). G c c t a 
/utsju (2 400 and 800 metres), 
PI lMia T--I00 and 200 
meties), Angel Maiy (2—high 
lump and 100 meties liuidJcs), 
Meuv Mathew (2 long pimp 
and pentathlon). Vi|a\ Bahadur 
(shot put) R S Bal Hummer 
thiovv) Add Siimaimala (100 
meties), Suhianiamum (200 
metres), Indei Singh (10,000 
metres), Thanii/ ll.irsan (400 
metres). 4 100 metres • clay for 

men and 4 100 meties relay for 

women 

LOSS TO SPORTS 

Jesse Owens dead: Ac¬ 
claimed .is the greatest track and 
field athlete ol the century, 
Jesse Owens of the USA died 
of lung cancer at Tuivin (Ari¬ 
zona) on March 31 He was 66 

The daik American Negro, 
a shocslunc boy, hurst upon the 
athletic hoi i/on m the 1936 
Beilin Olympic Games and 
shattered Adolf Hitler's claims 
of Aryan supremacy I Ic claim¬ 
ed four gold medals in 100 and 
200 metres races, long jump and 
400-metre relay As he col¬ 
lected his medals Dcr Fuehrer 
fumed and stormed out of the 
stadium. 
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Current 

General Knowledge 


Awards 

Persons 

Planning Commission, New 
Space Research 
Miscellany 


AWARDS 

27th National Film Festival 
Awards for 1979 

The first Hindi film produc¬ 
ed in Orissa “SJiodh” won two 
awards—1 ho Golden Lotus 
(Swaran Kamal) as the best 
feature film of 1979 and best 
cinematography (colour) 

The 27th national film festi¬ 
val jury, headed bv Mr M L V 
Prasad, veteran film pioducer 
from the south, also declaied 
M r i n a I Sen as best dnector 
for his “Lk Dm Piati Dm” 
Two young aiclutects turned 
film makers, Nachikct Patwar- 
dhan and Javco Patwardhan of 
Pune, banged the aw aid for best 
feature film on national integ¬ 
ration lor their MaialJi film 
“22nd June IS97” 

Sohrab Modi, who made 
“Pukir” (starling C h a n d r a 
Mohan and Naseem) almost 
four decades .mo, now consider¬ 
ed a classic has been awaulcd 
the coveled Dadasaheb Phalkc 
award 

The best actor award went 
to Nasecruddm Shah (‘Sparsh’), 
the best actress to Mis Shobha 
(‘Pasi’) the best child actor to 
Gecta Khaiina (‘Aangan Ki 
Kah’) 

‘SankaiabJiaranam’ (Tehigu) 
got the aw aid loi best featmc 
film with mass appeal, whole¬ 
some cntutummeni ,md aesthe¬ 
tic value 'I he picture has also 
bagged all the thi ee music awai ds 
in the festival—best music direc¬ 
tion (K V Mahadevan), best 
male playback singer (S P B.tla- 
subrahmanyam) and best female 
playback singer (Vain Jayaram) 


The Kannada film ‘Dange- 
yedda Makkdlu' has been ad¬ 
judged as the best children’s 
film 

Among the regional lan¬ 
guages films, ‘Sparsh’ gets the 
best tcaturc film awaid in Hindi, 
‘Simhasan’ in Marathi, *Ek Din 
Prati Dm’ in Bengali, ‘Sri 
Krishna Raas Leela’ in Ouya, 
‘Olanglhagee Wangmadasoo’ in 
Mampuri, ‘ P a s i ’ in Tamil, 
‘Nagna Satvam’ in T c 1 u g u, 
‘Anvif in Kannada and ‘Peiu- 
va/hiamhalam’ in Malayalam 

No award has been given 
for the best feature film in the 
Assamese language while no 
film in Punjabi, Guiarati kash- 
nuu, Sindlii and English lan¬ 
guage weie entered this year 

Among the short films, the 
best infoi (nation (dm award has 
hecn bagged hv‘ The Kalhelias - 
Nomadsof Raiasth.m’ (English), 
best educational insliucfion.il 
film awaid bv 'A mallei of life 
and death’ (English), and best 
promotional film (nmi-commer- 
cial/commeicial) bv ‘Stoiy of 
independence’ (English) 

In all 87 fcMtuie films were 
enteied in the festival, including 
four films in Assamese, 11 in 
Bengali, 24 in Hindi live in 
Kannada, one in Mampuri, 15 
in Mal.isalam, two in Marathi, 
five in Oiiva, sue in Tamil, eight 
in Tclugu and four children's 
films 

Shodh: the Hindi feature 
film which has been adjudged 
as the Best National Feature 
f ilm loi 1979 at the 27lh National 
Film festival, depicts the talc of 
a youth fighting against poverty. 


exploitation and superstition in 
an Orissa village Produced by 
Mr Sitakunt Misra, the film got 
the “Swaran Kamal” (Golden 
Lotus) and a cash pri/e of Rs. 
20,000 It also won the best 
cinematograph (colour) award. 

Important to Remember 

Rest National Feature Film: 

Shodh (Hindi) 

Best Feature film in Hindi: 

Sparsh 

Best Feature Film on 
National Integration: 2 2nd 

June 1897 (Maialhi) 

Best Children’s Film: Dan- 
gevedda Mahkaht (Kannada) 

Best Actor: Nascciuddm 
Shah of Spatsh (Hindi) 

Best Actress: Mrs Shobha 
of Past (Tamil) 

Best Child Actor: Miss 
Gecta Khanna o| Aangan Ki 
Kali (Hindi) 

Best Direction: Mi mal Sen, 
of I'.k Dm Pratt Dm (Bengali) 

Best Music Direction: K V 
Mahadevan of S/uinkarabhaia- 
nant (lelugu) 

Best Male Pla\hack Singer: 

S P Bal.iMjbi.ilim.my.im of 
Shankarabharanam (I clugu) 

Best Female Pldyback 
Singer: Vain lavatam of Shan- 
karahharanam (Tclugu) 

Best Feature Film in Kan¬ 
nada: An\u 

Best feature Film in Mala- 
yaiam: Pepritvazhtamhalam 
Best Feature Film in 

Marathi: Simhasan 

Best Feature film in Ori\a: 
Sri Krishna Raas Lila 
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Bnt Feature Film la Tamil 

Pasi 

Best Feature film in Telugu: 

Na^na S an am 

Best Feature film in Mani- 
puri: O/aiii’t/ni'iiv W ungniailu- 
soo 

Dadasahcb Phafkc Award 

Veteran film-maker Soiirab 
Modi, who made “Pukar” (star¬ 
ring Chaiulia M o h a n and 
Nasccm) almost lom decades 
ago, now considered a classic, 
won the coveted DadasaJicb 
Phalkc Award lor 1979 The 
award is given lor outstanding 
contribution to the cause o' the 
Indian cinema 

PERSONS 

Khondkar Mushtaque Ah¬ 
med: lormer Picsiduit ol Ban¬ 
gladesh, who w.is sentenced to 
five years rigorous irnpiison- 
ment by a Maitul Law unnt in 
1979, was in tlie news having 
been released on March 24 
under piessme liom country’s 
major politic.il paities 

Mohammad Fa/al: is one 
of the membeis of the new 
Planning Commission lie has 
a long and vaned experience 
in public sector enterprises He 
was formerly chan man of the 
Standme ConleieiKe of Public 
Enterprises (SC OPl ) He head¬ 
ed I'ligmeeimg Pio|ects (India) 
Ltd , which secured sevcial 
orders lor turn-key projects 
abioad. 

Prakash Padukone: Na¬ 
tional Badminton champion, 
was in the lime-light recently 
when he completed the guild 
slam upsetting the defending 
champion I iem Svvie King of 
Indonesia on March 23 to win 
the men’s singles title at the All- 
England Badminton Cham¬ 
pionship held at W c m b I e y 
Prakash, a 24-vear-old bank 
executive horn Bangalore, be¬ 
came the Hrst Indian to win the 
prestigious All-England Bad¬ 
minton Championship. 


: Prakash’s winning streak 

started when he won the Masters’ 
. Championship at Albert Hall 
Earlier this year he claimed the 
Swede and Danish Open ci owns. 

Prasad, M.L.V.: is veteran 
film producer from the South 
lie /leaded the 27th National 
hilm I estival jury 

Safamat All: Pakistani 
journalist, correspondent of the 
Hong Kong-based 1 ai Eastern 
Economic Review, who was 
jailed last November was in the 
news having been released by 
the Maitial Law authorities on 
Marcji 29 on “comjMssionate 
grounds” 

Shah of Iran: Ihe ailing 
and homeless Shah of Iran was 
in the news when lie arrived in 
Cano on Maich 24 for stay in 
Egypt permanently 

Sohrab Modi: veteran film¬ 
maker who made “Pukai”, al¬ 
most bun decades ago, now 
considered as a classic, was in 
the news hav mg won the coveted 
Datlu.ahch Plialkc Awaid for 
1979 lor Ins “outstanding con¬ 
tribution ,o IJie cause of Indian 
cinema” 

NFAV PLANNING COMMIS¬ 
SION 

l)r M .S' Swuminat/uiu, emi¬ 
nent agricultural scientist and 
hitheito Seuct.uy in the Mims- 
tiy of Agriculture, has been 
appointed to act as the Deputy 
Chairman of the new Planning 
Commission Other Membeis 
of the new Planning Commis¬ 
sion .lie Mr Mohammad I a/al 
and Di Manmohan Singh 

The commission, besides the 
Piime Minister as Chairman, 
will include flie Finance Minis¬ 
ter. who has alwavs been a 
member, and anv other Cabinet 
Munster Mrs Gandhi may nomi¬ 
nate. 

It is understood that who¬ 
ever is named Deputy Chan man 
will also be appointed Minister 
for Planning with Cabinet rank 


This will be done after the - As-’ 
sembly elections in nine States, 
now under President’s Rule, are 
over 

The Planning Commission 
is reconstituted whenever there 
is a change of government at the 
Centre Prof D T Lakdawaia 
was the last Deputy Chairman 
of the Planning Commission 
who, along with Jus colleagues, 
resigned alter January L o k 
Sabha elections Ihe draft 
Sixth Plan, drawn up by that 
Commission covering the period 
1978-83 has been scrapped by 
the new government Ihe new 
Planning Commission is entrust¬ 
ed with the task of formulating 
a hve-ycar-plan loi the period 
1980-85 Ihe ‘Tolling plan” 
has also been “rolled up” 

SPACE RfSLARCII 

Sovu/-35 Soviet cosmo¬ 
naut Valery Kvumm, the 40- 
year-old loimei lorisliv student 
who had set a 175-dav space 
endurance recoid about eight 
months ago, was blasted off 
from the Soviet Union abioad 
Soyu/-35 spaccualt along with 
flight commander 1 conid Popov, 
piobably to set a longci space 
endurance iccoid 

MISC’FI I \1SY 
Iclluriiiiii 

India has stalled producing 
tclluuum loi use. bv tlie depait- 
ment of atomic cncigy Hither¬ 
to India’s total annual require¬ 
ment of 300 kt 1 ol this metal 
were met Ihiough impoits 

I or the Inst time 200 kg of 
tclluuum pioduced at the 
Hindustan Coppei Limited unit 
at Glial si la in Biliai has been 
supplied to the depaitmciit of 
atomic eticigv I mm this high 
purity tellurium will be pioduc- 
cd at the nuclear luel complex 
of the Bhaba Atomic Research 
Centre 

The capacity of the Ghat- 
sila pilot plant is 20 kg of 
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tellurium a month* The plant 
was designed by HCL’s own 
engineers and its equipment is 
wholly indigenous 

HCL is now planning to set 
up a plant to pioduce 1 5 ton¬ 
nes oi crude tellurium a year 

In super purity form, tel¬ 
lurium is used, together with 
selenium, for selenium recti¬ 
fiers It is also used foi vul¬ 
canising of rubber to inucasc 
its resistance to he.it and abia- 
sion Alloyed with lead, tel¬ 
lurium hardens the lead and 
improves its resistance to aud 
corrosion Tellurium allovcd 
withcoppei improves the inuchi- 
nability ol free cutting copper 

Shiv Linga that solves a riddle 

A Shiv I mga with Biahmi 
inscnptions has been located at 
Reh m 1 atchpui dixtnct ot 
Uttar Piadesh 

Pi ol OR Sliaima ot the 
Ancient llis’oiy Department of 
Allahabid IJmvei it\ who along 
with his Lollca"ues distoveicd 
the Shiv I hum, sa\s that tjns is 
the lirstovei Indo-Gicek inscrip¬ 
tion in Biahmi discoseicJ m the 
count iv 

Shaped like an Aslioka 
pillar, tjie Shiv linga bears 
inscriptions in Praknt It gives 
the name of Indo-Gicek King 
Menander along with Jus full 
royal titles 

Prof Sliarma says the in¬ 
scription re.ul as follows Maha- 
rajasa Rajii.ijasa, Mahamtasa 
tratarasa dliammi, Kasa Java- 
mtasa (’n.ipia, and litasa Mi- 
nanda (dc) R isa, fof the great 
savioui, the pious the \ ictorious, 
the unvuiu|inshed minaiulaia 
(mcnandei)] 

‘The uivuiption provides 
an invaluable kev to some of 
the riddles oi Jimoiv of a veiy 
critical, yet extremely h a / y, 
epoch of anuuit India after the 
downfall ol the Mauivas It 
furnishes the missing pieces ol 
the puzzle th.it bailie historians 
for a long tune ” 


Prof Sharma says, the Indo- 
Greek conquest of the Ganga 
valley in the second century b c 
has been a subject of endless 
conti oversy The Rch inscrip¬ 
tion sets the final seal on the 
nebulous evidence furnished by 
certain Western classical as well 
as Indian litciaiy sources by 
establishing that it was none 
but Mcnandei who was the 
puucipal conqucior of the 
Ganga valley and the Sunga 
l mpirc 

The piocess of Indian con¬ 
quest initiated by Demetrius 
ic.iclicd i t s culmination in 
Mcnandei*s c.ulying the Gieek 
arms right up to the M.tg.idha 
capital of Pat.iliputr.i, he adds 

Pi of Sharma says lhc Reh 
inscription settles the contio- 
veisy on the identification of the 
Y.nuna invader who led his 
devastating campaigns into the 
hcait of northern India in the 
second ccntui v » c 

lhc inscnnlion, liowcvcr, 
has a wider significance besides 
tins, m that it pi ov ides the basis 
for investigation, mtciprel.ition 
and coirelation ol a mass of 
htei.uv and .iuh.icologiL.il evi¬ 
dence Knowing light on the 
natuic. i.inec and impact of the 
Tndo-Gicek invasion of t h c 
Ganga Valley 

World leaders* performance 
impaired l>Y senility 

T lie political pei formance of 
world Ic.idus m modem times 
has of ten been dangcmusly im- 
paned hv senility oi vanity, 
ovci eating oi overdi inking 
SucJi is tjie diagnosis ol BritisJi 
doctoi Hugh LTfang in lus 
study, “lit to lead”, published 
recently 

Accoidmg to Dr L Ltang, 
the couise ol the crucial 1945 
“big ihrce” Yalta conference 
was ultimately decided by the 
ill health of the U S President, 
Mr Franklin D Roosevelt, who 
died just a few weeks later 


Roosevelt was so sick at 
Yalta, the book claims, that he 
scarcely realised what was on 
the agenda As a result, the 
PrCvSidont continually under¬ 
mined the elfoits ot his British 
ally Winston Churchill during 
the crucial three-power nego¬ 
tiation-, with Stalin that were to 
detcinunc the com sc ot world 
politics m this century 

Another U.S President. Mr 
John F Kennedy, was too vain 
to war spectacles, Di L’Ctang 
wi ites Yet Kennedy suficred 
fro m Addison’s disoas>c, a 
gi.ive glnndulni deficiency which 
gie.itlv impaiicd his vision 

And a side ell'cct of the 
steioid thciapy the President 
had to undeig > for the disease 
was an enormously heightened 
appetite loi sex as well as lood, 
tjie book claims 

Di IT tang says Kennedy 
was being treafid with other 
diug s as well, wliic hweie known 
to a fleet the patient’s mental 
state 

I he book is critical of the 
piacticc in political iiicles of 
holding, woiking bieak fasts, 
luncheons and dmncis 

Though these aic normally 
couutei-piodiiclivc because they 

slow down thinking, Winston 
Churchill was one exception to 
the iiilc. Dr L I tang wiitos The 
BntisJi statesman’s formidable 
digestion gave him i considerable 
mental edge ovoi his icpletc and 
sleepy tabic companions 

Again on the subject of 
C'liuicjull. Di LT tang points 
out that close aides of a Govern¬ 
ment leadci could sometimes 
fail to le.dise he w is seriously 
sick IIh doctor gives the 
cxdin|fii of a C .linnet meeting 
(huichill cJi.ined in 1953, the 
day after sulleting a seizure 

The Ministeis noticed noth¬ 
ing, but weie i ither relieved to 
see he was somewhat calmer than 
usual 
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ECONOMIC SCENE (Contd. from page 642) 


national and international poli¬ 
cies on commodity prices, fiscal 
measures, regulation and con¬ 
trol policies -these .ire some of 
the external causes which afTect 
the industrial health I lie ex¬ 
ternal causes are beyond the 
control of management ol the 
industries 

(c) Historical cause The 
Indian industry was over-strain¬ 
ed duimg Wot Id Wai II and it 
emerged out ol the War m a 
badly battered condition, requir¬ 
ing major replacements and 
renovations 

(//) Other causes Distor¬ 
tion in capital stiueture and lack 
of muikot study ate the causes of 
sick indusliics in the small- 
scale sector according to a study 
of the Reserve Hank ol India 

Remedies: (i) Nationaliza¬ 
tion -The government has 
undertaken the smgical opera¬ 
tion ol nationalising the sick 
units but has, unfoituiintelv, 
failed to lehahilitate c\ui a 
single unit Hie lemedv has 
thus proved 1 1 usli almg A good 
illustration of the take-over of 
the sick units is allot tied by the 
nationalization of 105 units and 
form the National I extile Cor¬ 
poration Hie NIC' is still 
running in loss and had accumu¬ 
lated a loss o| Rs 154 40 crore 
duiing tienilv three \eais from 
1974 to Septenibei 1977 

(ii) Met ecu Sick units had 
been meiged into the healthy 
units This has equally pioved 
a futile measuie 

(In) /manic The financial 
institutions base launched soft 
loan schemes to help the weaker 
units but tliev have made little 
hcadwav 1 mielv and adequate 
financial assistance must, how- 
evci, continue 

(ip) Sun i\al-of-thc-fi 11 e s t 
approach - Sick units whic h 
suffer fioin technological obso¬ 
lescence or produce out-dated 
products oi arc not v table econo¬ 


mically may Be allowed to die a 
natural death 

(p) Policy review —The gov¬ 
ernment policies which contri¬ 
bute ro industrial sickness may 
be reviewed and modified suit¬ 
ably 

(w) Managerial assistance '— 
A dubious remedy is to offer 
managerial assistance alongwith 
timely financial help It is 
dubious because the government- 
run industries are themselves 


RESEARCH NOTES 

It is commonplace in our 
society to push sex matters 
under the carpet and then 
smugly pretend these do not 
exist, or do not matter Such an 
attitude has resulted in numerous 
cases of undetected neurosis 
When a child grows into an 
adult he cairtcs into his adult¬ 
hood a laige number of impres¬ 
sions Irom the earliest days 
These will lorm his sex ‘per¬ 
sonality in adulthood He 
might grow thinking that he is 
a bnor m a I Commonscnsible 
information coupled with a 
wholesome attitude could have 
avcited this disaster 

In women, similar tendencies 
show in cleaning phobia, for 
example Sex and dirt are 
identified at the most elemental 
level Sex is dirty, all functions 
connected with it are impious, 
she is made to believe from her 
earliest days The result? An 
obsession lor cleanliness which 
will diive the children and hus¬ 
band to despair The home is a 
museum It cannot be spoiled 
She is a person who has not 
reconciled to her sex personality 
She wants to wish it away It 
cannot be done 

This form of neuiosis docs 
serve a pui pose It is of alienat¬ 
ing an undesired or unloved hus¬ 
band On another level, it 
serves as a punishment for her 


lacking in managerial expertise 
and, therefore, it is too much to 
expect of them any assistance for 
management of the sick units. 

(vn) Sound economy :— The 
real remedy is to restore the 
entire economy to a healthy 
pedestal for which the State has 
to play an important and res¬ 
ponsible role The private sec¬ 
tor, too, must not lag behind in 
the process of rehabilitation and 
restoration of economic health. 


(Contd from page 656) 
repressed sexuality 

The best to overcome neu¬ 
rosis is to become conscious of 
the facets of the personality 
Psychiatry is based on this 
wholesome principle The 
expert bungs out the hidden 
fears, anxieties, phobias, worries, 
tensions, repressions and lets 
the ‘patient’ see them for him- 
seil 

Serious effort is needed to 
deal with the neurotic but noth¬ 
ing can be done unless the 
suffeier knows and admits 
that he is one If he docs not, 
he continues to be difficult to 
live with, finds soft spots m more 
balanced ones and plays them 
till the othei ones break down. 
After all the neurotic is a thwart¬ 
ed and unhappy person who can¬ 
not give happiness to others 
He makes excessive demands on 
otheis because he is haunted by 
a basic sense of his own insig¬ 
nificance 

Before he can be weaned 
from his complexes and ushered 
into a life of normalcy, he has 
to be convinced of Jus own worth 
as an individual It he con¬ 
tinues to look upon himself as 
a crumb of mankind, he is sure 
to dominate and tyrannise 
others Rudeness and insolence 
are the weak man’s show of 
strength 
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VOCABULARY 

(Meaning of Selected Words used in this issue) 


abrogate: to annul, to re¬ 
duce to nothing 

acrimony: bitterness of feel¬ 
ing or language. 

alibi: an excuse for failure, 
the plea in a criminal charge ol 
having been elsewhere at the 
material time 

altruism: the principle of 
living and acting for the interest 
of others 

apathy: want of feeling, 
passion, or interest; indifference 
aphorism: concise state¬ 
ment of a principle in any 
science, brief, pithy saying, 
adage 

audition: the sense oi hear¬ 
ing, mode ol hearing 

avid: greedy, eagerly 
desirous 

benevolence: disposition to 
do good, an act of kindness, 
generosity, a gift ol money, esp 
lor support of the poor 

bovine: pertaining to catt le 
candid: clear, frank, in¬ 
genuous, free from prejudice, 
fair, impartial 

chameleon: a small li/ard 
famous lor changing itscolours 
(fig ) an inconstant person. 

covert: covered, concealed, 
secret 

cue: the last word of an 
actor’s speech serving as a hint 
to the next speaker, any hint 
dalliance: dallying, toying, 
or trifling, interchange of em¬ 
braces, delay 

debunk: to clear of bunk or 
humbug, to remove the white¬ 
wash from (a reputation) 

decoy: to allure, to entrap; 
to lure into a trap 

demagogue: a leader of the 
people, a popular and factious 
orator. 


deprecate: to try to ward 
ofTby prayer, to desire earnestly 
the prevention 01 removal of, to 
regret deeply, to argue or pro¬ 
test against 

depredation: act of plun¬ 
dering 

disparate: incapable of be¬ 
ing compared, unequal 

dissolute: loos e, esp in 
morals, debauched 

exude: to dischaige by 
sweating, to oo/e out 

fallacious: deceptive, mis¬ 
leading, not well-founded, caus¬ 
ing disappointment 

gif t of the gab: a talent (or 
propensity) lor talking. 

incredulous: hard of belief, 
not believing 

jingoist: chauvinist, hav¬ 
ing absurdly extravagant pride 
in one’s country, with a corres¬ 
ponding contempt lor kneign 
nations 

lynx-eyed: shaip-sighlcd. 

metaphor, a figure of speech 
by which .1 thing is spoken ol .is 
being that which it only resem¬ 
bles, as when a lerouous man is 
called a tiger 

milieu: environment, set¬ 
ting, medium, clement 

modus-operand i: mode of 
operation 

obloquy: reproachful lan¬ 
guage, censure, calumny, dis¬ 
grace 

ogre: a man-eating mons¬ 
ter or giant ol fairy tales 

parochial: restricted or con¬ 
fined within narrow limits—ol 
sentiments, tastes, etc. 

penchant: inclination, de¬ 
cided taste, bias 

pernicious: destructive, 
highly injurious, malevolent 


platitude: a dull common¬ 
place or truism, an empty rc- 
maik made as if it were impor¬ 
tant 

politicise: to nuke politi¬ 
cal, to play the politician, to 
discuss politics 

prosaic: like prose, un- 
poetical, mattci-of-fact, com¬ 
monplace, dull 

rapacious: grasping,greedy 
of gam, living by prey 

rump: contemptuously, a 
remnant, v t to tuin one's back 
upon, to clean out of money 
sacrilege: the breaking into 
a place of woiship and stealing 
there! lorn 

sceptic: pertaining to the 
philosophical school ol Pyrrho 
and Jus successois who asserted 
nothing positively and doubted 
the possibility ol knowledge; 
one who withholds belief from 
prevailing doctrines, esp in 
religion, one who inclines to 
disbelieve, an mquuer who has 
not arrived at a conviction 

scoff: to devour, to plun- 
dci 

sedulous: assiduous, with¬ 
out deception, constant or un¬ 
wearied in application 

summum houiim: (L) the 
clue! good 

syndrome: concurrence, 
esp of symptoms, a characteris¬ 
tic pattern or group of symp¬ 
toms. 

talons: a hooked claw or 
finger, cauls lemaining after the 
deal, the stock. 

terra-firma: properly main¬ 
tained 

vacuity: emptiness, space 
unoccupied, idleness, hstlc-s- 
ncss, vacancy of mind 
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cMppointmenta €tc . 


Khan Abdul Chaffar Khan: 
known as Frontier Gandhi (also 
Baddiah Khan). He came to 
India for medical treatment. 


Appointed, Heeled Me. 

Hh(H[\vtil fhnul Shurnui 
Appointed (ununoi <>| Madhya 
Piadesh 

CM Poonat ha Appoint¬ 
ed Govcinm ol Onss.i 

i\ Wiven llun Hio Viet¬ 
nam's Vice-Pi evident, appointed 
Actum President ol the country 
following the death ol Piesidcnt 
I on Due i hang 

■1 vi him rum liapnh ha \ V/;- 
kateswaran India’s Ambassa¬ 
dor to Damascus, appointed 
permanent repiesenlaiive ol 
India to the li N ollices at 
Geneva,vvilji the rank of arnbas- 
sador lie suueeds Mr C'Jim- 
maya Raiamnath Gliarekhan 

Kunwar Natwar Sun'll 
India’s High Commissioner to 
Zambia, has been appointed 
India’s Ambassador to Pakistan 
He succeeds Mr K S Baipai 

Narendra Slut'll Ambas¬ 
sador ol India to Libya, has 
been cone oriently .uciediled as 
High Commissioner ol India to 
Malta with residence at ITipoli 

\ tic-Admit a! MR Si hun¬ 
ker Appointed Vice-t luel ol 
the Naval Staff lie succeeds 
Vice-Admiral Swain) Park ish 

Nominated to Rajs a Sahha 

Mrs Naigis Dutt, who domi¬ 
nated the silver scieen lor de¬ 
cades, and the distinguished 
journalist and lormer diplomat, 
Mr Khushwant Singh, nominat¬ 
ed to the Raj) a Sabha 

Distinguished Visitors 

Dr Kenneth D Kaunda Pre¬ 
sident ol Zambia 

Bohuslav Chnoupck Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslovakia 

N P I iryubin Deputy 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union 


Isuluro Malmeiri a Foreign 
Minister of Cuba 

N d u tr u Benjamin Mkapa 
Foreign Ministei ol lan/ania 

Pham l an I) a n <; Pi line 
Minister of Vietnam 

'font'I in Path Foreign 
Ministei ol the Republic of 
Korea 

Yasser Arafat Chau man 
ol the Palestine Liberation Orga¬ 
nisation 

Mobutu Sese Seko Presi¬ 
dent ol Zane 

EVE 

MARCH 

21 Delhi Metiopolitan Coun¬ 
cil dissolved 

30 lagjivan R a in launches 
si cond Janata Paity 

APRIL 

2 Nepal’s national rcfeien- 
dum to be held on May 2 

4 Janata bans RSS i ounce- 
tion, CJumdia SJiekhai 
resigns as Pi evident ol the 
Janata Paity 

5- Assam declared disturbed 
area 

—Moscow, Kabul ratify 

tieaty on tloops’ stay 

6 Rteuatiya Janata Party 
born out of thud split 
Mr Atal Bihari Vajpayee 
heads the new party 

7 -President J i in in y Carter 
decides to order all Iranian 
diplomats out ol the coun¬ 
try in retaliation for a lack 
of progress on the hostages 
crisis 

8—Jagjivan Ram joins Con¬ 
gress (U). 

11—-Iran threatens to crush It aq 
—Sino-Soviet Treaty of 


Assassinated 

William 7 albeit President 

of Liberia 

Died 

Ramanand 1 1 wary a pro¬ 
minent leader ol Bihdi 

/ leut-tien Jaswant Singh 
Vicc-t hicl ol the Aim) Stall 

Ton Pile I hunt; Pi evident 
ol Vietnam 

Jesse Owens l Ji e black 
Ameiican track stai who had 
wonlourgoklmcd.ils.it the 1936 
Beilm Olvmpus and dchveied 
a smashing blow to Hit lei’s 
views ol white supremacy 

NTS 

Iiiendship Alliance and 
Mutual An! signed in 1950 
hv Joseph Malm and Mao 
Ise-tung cspues 
J2 Piesidcnt William Tolbert 
of LiIki i.i killed m a coup 

L3 King Birendia ol Nepal 
announces a eeneral am¬ 
nesic 1 oi political piisoners 
and those in scll-cxile in 
India lot political leasons 
4 Piesidcnt gives assent to 
t h e 4 m1i < oust 1 1ution 

(Amendment) Bill which 
extends icHivation lor 
Scheduled ( a s t c s and 
Scjtcdulcd lubes in the 
I ok Sahha and State legis- 
I due As cmblies for a 
luithei pciiod ol ten years. 

- Aborlr e knife-attack on 
Mrs Indira Gandhi 
i Six Conimeicial B a n k s 
nationalised The banks 
are Andhia Bank, Corpo¬ 
ration Bank. New Bank of 
India, Oriental Bank of 
Commerce, Punjab and 
Sind Bank and V i j a y a 
Bank 

—The 1982 Asian Games to be 
held at two places—New 
Delhi, and Rai in Haryana 
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THE WORLD 

CLIMATE REGIONS 

in Relation to Plant Growth 

after Koppen and others 

tropical rain climates 

0 1 Equatorial Ram Forest Climate 
(with rain at all seasons) 

®) 2 Tropical Rain Savanna Climates 
(with dry season) 

«V ARM TEMP C RATE RA'N CLIMATES 
| 3 with dry summer senton 

!H 4 with div win! ‘u on 
. 5 with rain in all months 

■> cllMATtS 

6 Deseit Climate (always dry) 

Steppe Climate (generally dry) 

BOREAs I OOl TEMPFRAIf RAIN t'l IMATFS 
8 with severe winter 
9 with severp dry winter 
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FOR A BRIGHTER TOMORROW 

JUNE IMO Us. 


c jNO\A Cl 'V.A T t S 

110 Tundra and High Plat* an Climate with soil 
Irci/en in winter 

■ ll Polar Desert Climate v>,-ilh nil an monthly 
temperatures always olow freezing point 

Equatorial limits of Tundra Climate 
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Editorial 


Constitution Supreme, not Parliament 


r rjlE notorious 42nd Constitutional Amend- 
1 muit. wjmh was one ol the drastic measures 
enacted duimg the I mergence regime b\ Mrs 
Indira Gandhi with the willing co opci.ition of 
the massive Pailumenlaiv ma|oritv -.lie com¬ 
manded, has met the late it dcseived Several 
provisions ol the \mendment sought to estab- 
li.h the suprem.icv of Paihamutt ovei all other 
organs ol Government, notahlv tile judiuarv 
whom Mis Gandhi was out to demi'rate at am 
cost Thanks laigelv to the dom>cdiK->s with 
which Mr N A Palkiuvala, the eminent Consti¬ 
tutional lawyei from Bombay, and his colleagues 
the Supreme Couit, in a historic veulict deliveied 
on Mav 9, has ruled that the Constitution is 
supreme and that anv legislation designed to 
confer unlimited powers on Pailiament is null 
and void Bv dedaung certain Sections ol the 
42nd Amendment as ultra vires ol the Consti¬ 
tution the couit has made it plain that the 
Supreme Couit is the final arbiter and inter¬ 
preter of the Constitution 

Anothci, and cquaiiy important, implica¬ 
tion of the 'erdic! is that the oneinal intention 
of the rounding I aljicis ol the Constitution to 
make the I undamcntal Rights tiulv basic and 
indispensable must he honouicd and that the 
move made durnv' Mrs Gandhi's pievmus 
legtmc to acsoul supicmacv to t]ie Duectivc 
Pnnciples ol S f aie PoIk-vovu the I undamcntal 
Rights was against the spirit of the Constitution. 
The court has now mled that whalevci P.ulia- 
ment docs it cannot dcstiov the countiv’s basic 
structuie ( onsequcntlv anv law that tended 
to ladle illv dl(ci thi-* basic structuie must be 
declared null and void Besides, the 42nd 
Amendment m.uL it dear that no change in the 
Constitution made before m after the adoption 
ol the 42ml Amendment shall be called in ques¬ 
tion in am court ol law on any ground Tn 
elTeit, this shut out the juiialiction ol thecouits 
in respect ol anv law passed bv Pailiament il it 
declared that the measure was in puisuance of 
the Directives ol State Police The ding-dong 
battle between Parliament and the Supreme 
Court which the country has witnessed since the 
judgement in the famous Golak Nath case has 
thus reached a decisive stage with all the 
advantage baik m the hands of the Supreme 


Court The resultant setback to Parliament’s 
sovereign authority is obvious In plain words, 
Parliament's supreme powei means the will of 
the maiouiv party which in turn implies that 
Mrs Gandhi could cam everything before her 
and enforce hoi will on the country - and even 
deprive the people ol their I undamcntal Rights 
under cover ol the Duectivc Pnnciples Thus, 
m elfect the Supieme Court’s verdict not only 
puts Pailiament in its proper place as the 
nation's pmicip.il legislature with w'ell-defmcd 
powers h u t also saleguards democracy and 
imposes a check on arbitrary actions of the ruling 
partv’s sweeping majority in Pailiament This 
is the obvious meaning ol the primacy of the 
Directive Principles which the Supreme Court 
has again upheld I low the Congress (I) under 
Mrs Gandhi’s leadership reacts to the setback 
it has received remains to be seen The possi¬ 
bility o| the ruling party making yet another 
attempt to counter the Supieme Court’s view, 
with the use of the threc-tourths majority it 
eommandsintheLok Sabha and the comfortable 
majority it hopes to get in the Rajya Sabha in 
less than two veais with the filling ol one-third 
seats in the next lotind ol biennial elections 
cannot be ruled out A power-obsessed and 
dictatorial Prime Minister like Mrs Gandhi is 
unlikely to take such setbacks lying down She 
will hide her time 

The doctrine ol judicial review, which the 
Supieme Court has virtually restored, may suit 
all democrats hut it is anathema to autocrats, 
and we may heal nunc about the 42nd Amend¬ 
ment m the next lew months What many 
clitics describe as the “tyranny" ol a Parliament 
having a huge majmity ol one party will become 
lughlv improbable as long as the Supreme 
Court’s latest vcidict stands But Parliament itself 
is a creature ol the Constitution, it must not 
delude itself by believing that it lias untrammclcd 
sovereignty, the same as is possessed by the 
British Parliament which a wit said can do any¬ 
thing on earth except make a man into a woman 

The situation *s back to 1973 when the 
Kcsvananda Bharati versus the State of Kerala 
case was decided by the Supreme Court And 
this is just as well 
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42nd Amendment Held Illegal 

in a long-awaited histone 
judgement on the validity of the 
famous 42nd Amendment to the 
Constitution of India a Consti¬ 
tution Bench of the Supreme 
Court on May 9 declared void 
and ultra vires the two sections 
of the Amendment which give 
primacy to the Directive Princi¬ 
ples over Fundamental Rights 
and give absolute power to Par¬ 
liament to amend the Constitu¬ 
tion The sections alTected arc 
4and 5 of the Constitution (42nd 
Amendment) Act, 1976 

The Chief Justice, Mr Y V 
Chandrachud presided over the 
bench which held that these 
sections were beyond the amend¬ 
ing power of Parliament and 
hence void. 

The court held that the 
amendment to Article 31-C of 
the Constitution damaged the 
essential features of the Consti¬ 
tution and destroyed its basic 
structure by total exclusion of 
challenge to anv law on the 
ground that it is inconsistent 
and takes away or abridges any 
of the rights conferred by Arti¬ 
cles 14 and 19 of the Constitu¬ 
tion if the law is for giving effect 
to the policy of the State to¬ 
wards securing all or anv of the 
principles laid down in Part IV 
of the Constitution 

Section 4, which came info 
force from January 3, 1977, 
amended Article 31-C of the 
Constitution which, as amended, 
reads "Notwithstanding any¬ 
thing contained in Article 13, 
no law giving effect to the policy 
of the State towards securing all 


or anv of the principles laid 
down in Part IV shall be deem¬ 
ed to be void on Ihe ground that 
it is inconsistent with or takes 
away or abridges anv of the 
rights conferred bv Articles 14, 
19 or 31, and no law contain¬ 
ing a declaration that it is for 
giving effect to such policy shall 
be called in question in any court 
on the ground that it docs not 
give effect to such policy 

For the removal of doubts. 
Section 55 declared that theie 
shall be no limitation whatever 
on the constituent power of 
Parliament to amend the Con¬ 
stitution and conferred on Par¬ 
liament power to amend the 
Constitution so as to damage 
or destroy its basic or essential 
features or its basic structure 
It was, therefore, void 

Mr Justice P N Bhagwati, 
the fifth judge on the Bomb said 
the question before the c«»uil 
was one of grave and moment¬ 
ous consequences involving the 
validity ol a Constitutional 
amendment He preferred to 
pass a final order on the case 
Kitci 

It was Mrs Gandhi’s Gov¬ 
ernment which had piloted this 
Amendment in 1976. seeking to 
expand the scope of Article 
31(C) and placing the Dnectivc 
Principles of Policy on a higher 
pedestal than that of the Funda¬ 
mental Rights 

By the court’s order, not 
only Parliament’s power to enact 
laws for enforcing Directive 
Principles (excluding Article 
39-b and Article 39-c) has been 
nullified but the inviolability of 
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amendments to the Constitu¬ 
tion has also been affected. 

It would not be easy for the 
Congress (I) Government to 
get over the judgement by fur¬ 
ther amendments to the Con¬ 
stitution since the ruling party 
docs not have a two-thirds 
majority in the Raiya Sabha 
Only in 1982, the paity might 
acquire that strength 

Death Penalty to Continue 

After listening to sustained 
arguments bv those in favour of 
capital punishment and those 
stiongly opposed to it, the Sup¬ 
reme Court on May 9 gave a 
historic verdict to the effect that 
the death penalty under Section 
302 of the Indian Penal Code is 
Constitutionally valid and does 
not constitute an “unreasonable, 
ciuel or unusual punishment” 

This verdict will set at rest, 
for the present, the heated con¬ 
troversy over the death sentence 
The extreme punishment for 
murder has been abolished by 
some countries but regained by 
others. 

By a four to one majority 
verdict, the court also ruled that 
the death penalty for an offence 
of murder or the sentencing pro¬ 
cedure under Section 354(3) of 
the Cr PC , 1973,also docs not 
violate Article 14, 19 and 21 or 
the basti. structure of the Con¬ 
stitution 

While the Chief luslice, Mr 
YV ChandracJiud, and three 
other Judges on the fivo-Judge 
Constitution Bench, Mr Justice 
S R Sarkaria, Mr Justice A C 
Gupta, and Mr Justice N L 
Untwalia, upheld the constitu¬ 
tional validity of the death 
penalty. Mr Justice PN Bhag- 
wati disagreed with the majority 
view and delivered a separate 
verdict, holding Section 302 as 
ultra vires and void in so far as 
it provides for imposition of the 
death penalty as an alternatee 
to life sentence 


The court gave the ruling 
while dismissing a batch of writ 
petitions and appeals by Bachan 
Singh, Mai Singh and several 
other convicts facing the death 
penalty, challenging the Consti¬ 
tutional validity of the death 
penalty 

Justice Bhagwati struck 
down Section 3021 P C as being 
violative of Articles 14 and 21 of 
the Constitution on the ground 
that it does not provide anv 
legislate e guidelines as to when 
life should be permitted to be 
extinguished by imposition of 
the death sentence He would 
give the reason later 

The majority verdict held 
that the procedure contemplated 
by Article 21 for deprivinn a per¬ 
son of his life or personal liberty 
is ‘‘lust, right and fair and not 
arbitrary, fanciful or oppres¬ 
sive” It also upheld the im¬ 
plications in Article 21 that the 
Founding Fathers of the Consti¬ 
tution recognised the right of the 
State to deprive a person of Jus 
life or personal liberty under the 
procedure 

The court also held that 
death sentence for murder, or 
the prescribed traditional mode 
of its execution by hanging, is 
not degrading punishment so as 
to militate against the dignity of 
the individual 

The court also held that 
Section 302 was not violative of 
Article 14 of the Constitution on 
the giound that it gave the 
Judges unqualified and uncon¬ 
trolled discretion in the matter 
of awarding capital punishment 
or imprisonment for life The 
Judges also ruled that India’s 
penal laws are entirely in accord 
with the country’s international 
commitments 

Land Ceiling Laws Upheld 

f-or the past many years the 
legal validity of land ceiling 
laws have been questioned, suits 
have been filed in the courts 


against certain laws passed by 
some States and the whole effort 
for speedy land reforms counter¬ 
ed and delayed. On May 9 the 
Supreme Court upheld the Con¬ 
stitutional validity of the Land 
Ceiling Acts of five States enact¬ 
ed to implement land reforms 
A Constitutional Bench of the 
Supreme Court, headed by the 
Chief Justice of India, held that 
all writ petitions and review peti¬ 
tions relating to the validity of 
the Agricultural Land Ceiling 
(lowering of the ceiling) Acts 
enacted by the States of Maha¬ 
rashtra, Andhra Pradesh, West 
Bengal, Uttar Pradesh and Har¬ 
yana are dismissed with costs 
and any stay granted in any of 
these petitions is vacated 

The following is the text of 
the order — 

(1) The Constitution (First 
Amendment) Act, 1951, which 
introduced Article 31A into the 
Constitution with retrospective 
effect and section 3 ol the Con¬ 
stitution (Fourth Amendment) 
Act 1955, which substituted a 
new clause (I) Sub Clauses (A) 
to (E), for the original clause (1) 
with retrospective effect do not 
damage any of the basic or 
essential features of the Consti¬ 
tution or its basic stiucture and 
arc valid constituent powers of 
Parliament 

(2) Section 5 ol the Consti¬ 
tution (I irst Amendment) Act, 
1951, introduced ai tic Ic 31B into 
the Constitution which lead 
thus “3|B Without pieiudice 
to the gcnciulity of the provi¬ 
sions contained in Article 31A 
none of the Acts and regulations 
specified in the Ninth Schedule 
nor anv ol the provisions there¬ 
of shall be deemed to be void 
on the ground that such Act, 
regulation or provision is in¬ 
consistent with, or takes away 
or abridges, any of the rights 
conferred by any provision of 
this part, and notwithstanding 
any judgement, decree or order 
of any court, tribunal to the 
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contrary, each of the said Acts 
ami regulations shall, subject to 
the powci of any competent 
legislature to repeal or amend 
it, continue in force” 

In the Kesvananda Bharati 
case decided on April 24, 1973, 
H was iii Id In the majority of 
the comt that Parliament has 
no power to amend the Consti¬ 
tution so .is to damage or des¬ 
troy its b isii or essential features 
or its btsic slrueturc We hold 
that all amendments to llit* Con¬ 
stitution w li t e h were made 
beloie Apnl 24 1973. and by 
wliteh the Ninth Schedule to the 
Constitution was amended fiom 
time to time by the inclusion of 
vat tons Acts and regulations 
therein, are valid and constitu¬ 
tional 

Amendments to the Consti¬ 
tution nude on oi altei April 
24, 1973 bv which the Ninth 
Schedule to the Constitution 
was amended from time to time 
hy the inclusion ol various \cts 
and regal itions therein, uic open 
to chullcii'-’c on the mound that 
thev, oi anv oik or mote ol 
them are bevond the constituent 
power of P.iilitmenl since the\ 
damage the h me or cssentiil 
features ol the Constitution or 
its basic stuictiiie 

“We do not pionounce upon 
the valichls o| such subsequent 
('onstilntion.il .1 me n d men ' s 
except to sax that it anv \ct oi 
■ ci'idation included m the Ninth 
Schedule h\ a Constitution 
amendment made dtei Apnl 24 
1973 is saved bv Aiticle 3| \ oi 
bv aiticle 31C as it stood pnoi 
to its amendment bv the 42nd 
amendment \ct. the challenge 
to the validity ol the relevant 
Constitution amendment bv 
which that Act or regulation is 
put in the Ninth Schedule on the 
ground that the amendment 
damages or destrovs the basic 
oi essential leature of the Consti¬ 
tution oi its lvinc violative ol 
Articles 14, 19 or 31. will become 
otiose 
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(3) Article 31C of the Con¬ 
stitution as it stood prior to 
its amendment by Section 4 of 
the Constitution (42nd Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1976, is valid to the 
extent to which its constitutiona¬ 
lity was upheld in Kesvananda 
Bharati case Article 31C, as 
it stood prior to the Constitu¬ 
tion (42nd Amendment) Act, 
does not damage any of the 
basic or essential features of the 
Constitution or its basic struc¬ 
ture 


Poll Eve Scene in States 

A total of 13,995 candidates 
weic in the lielcl for 1913 seats 
in eight of the nine States which 
went to the polls towards the 
end ol May to elect their Legis¬ 
lative Assemblies 

In UP, 4,615 candidates 
were left m the field lor the 425 
seats, an all-time record The 
previous highest was 4,048 can¬ 
didates in 1974 A total of 
7,447 candidates had filed their 
nomination* in the State The 
papeis of 131 weic rejected on 
scrutmv and 2,701 vvilhdicw 
from the contest, leaving 4 615 
in the field 

For Ihe 320-membcr 
Madhya Pradesh Assembly 1999 
candidates were left in the hn\ 
Ol the 4,549 nominations 171 
wue iejected on suutmy and 
2 379 candidates wiihdicw liom 
the contest In Mahaiashtra, 
1515 candidates were in the field 
loi 287 seats in the 288-mcmbei 
House, one seat having gone 
Uiicontestcd to the Congress (I) 
Of the 3,651 candidates, who 
had filed their nominations 2,136 
withdrew while the papers of 
-00 vveie rejected on scrutiny 
In Tamil Nadu, 1,029 were m 
the held foi the 234 scats 

For the 200-mcmber Rajas¬ 
than Assemblv. 1.408 of the 
3,525 candidates who had filed 
their nominations remained in 
the field Gujarat, which pro¬ 
vided the other uncontested 


return to the Congress (I), had 
951 aspirants for the remaining 
181 seats Of the 1746 candi¬ 
dates who had filed their nomi¬ 
nations, 782 opted out of the 
contest, while the papers of 13 
were rejected 

In all 736 candidates were in 
the race for 147 seats in Orissa 

Straight Contest v 

There were at least 83 
straight contests tn seven of the 
nine State-* *1 he maximum 
number ot 31 sliaight contests 
weie m Tamil Nadu which also 
had 41 triangular and 65 lour- 
cornered contests, in all, 1,029 
contestants weic left tn the field 
for the 234-member House 

In Maharashtra there were 
16 straight contests For the 
288-member Assembly 2515 can¬ 
didates were left in the field after 
withdiawals Madhya Pradesh 
had straight fights in 14 consti¬ 
tuencies 

Foi the 117-moinber Punjab 
Assembly, theic was only one 
straight contest A total ol 722 
candidates vvete left m the field 
out til a total ol 1,600 who had 
filed their nominations The 
papeis ol 31 ol them w'eio 
lejectcd while 8 45 vvilhdicw 
lmm the contest 

The most crowded consti¬ 
tuency m U P was | no/abad 
(Agra district) with 2Xcandidates 
left in the held alter withdiawal 
of nominations bv 14 candidates 
and rejection ol nomination 
papers of two Tn Bthai, 1,072 
candidates were left m the fruy 
in 110 ol the 324-Assembly con¬ 
st ituenc ics 

The Janata Paity contested 
approximately half of the total 
number ol seats (2 337) involved 
in the elections 

According to reports receiv¬ 
ed at the headquarters ol 
various parties in Delhi alter 
scrutiny and withdrawals, there 
were about 270 Janata candi¬ 
dates in the field in Uttar 
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Pradesh, 220 in Bihar, 1$0 in 
Madhya Pradesh, 135 in Maha> 
rashtra, 130 in Gujarat, 92 m 
Tamil Nadu, 78 m Rajasthan, 
29 in Orissa and five in Punjab 

The party rejected electoral 
understanding with the Cong¬ 
ress (U) in Bihar, Lok Dal in 
Orissa, Congress (U) and the 
BJP in Rajasthan, Akali Dal, 
CPI and CPI(M) in Punjab, 
Congress (U), PWP. CPI, CPI 
(M) and Muslim League in 
Maharashtra, Congress (U) in 
Bombay alone and the Conei ess 
(U), CPI, CPI(M) and the Lok 
Dal in Gujarat. 

In Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh, the party 
contested on its own as it failed 
to reach an understanding with 
any Opposition group 

The Lok Dal contested L327 
seats m the elections These 
include Uttar Pradesh-412, 
Bihar—2665, Madhya Pradesh- 
263, Orissa—50, Gujarat-36, 
and Tamil Nadu—2 The party 
had made local adjustments with 
the Janata Party (U), CPI and 
the Bharatiya Janata Party The 
Janata (S) led by Mr Raj Narain 
contested 652 seats. 


Fade-out of Naxalitcs 

The Naxalites (C P 1 —Mar- 
xist-Lcnnusts), who came into 
the news early in 1970 and at¬ 
tracted many young people on 
the basis oi its extieme and 
seemingly attractive idealism, 
are apparently losing their grip 
and were torn with dissensions 


anti-authoritarian postures are 
retained. Militant attitudes 
have, however, been given up. 
A few groups of Naxalites have 
even opted for the Parliamen¬ 
tary system as the only way to 
achieve their ultimate aim The 
party was formed in May, 1970, 
by Maoists who were then popu¬ 
larly called Naxalites In West 
Bengal the party is split into 
seven or eight groups, in Kerala 
into four major factions and in 
Andhra Pradesh into eight 
splinters. 

With Mi Santosh Rana's 
victory in the West Bengal 
Assembly elections in June, 
1977, the Satya Nara>an Singh 
taction set its course cleaily in 
favour ol the ballot-bos These 
changes arc considered a logical 
consequence o| the fact that the 
movement has been in conflict 
with the forces of law and order 
right from its birth 

liven though the Govern¬ 
ment had refused to treat Naxa- 
lite murders on a par with 
ordinary crime, no State Gov¬ 
ernment at any time gave quar¬ 
ter to the Naxalites The C P I 
(M-L) had to function as a 
cloak-and-dagger party In 
UP it never struck roots, even 
though one or two murders and 
train dacoities arc suspected to 
be Naxahte in character 

However, in a refoimcd and 
refined form Naxalites has found 
favour in parts of Kerala where 
farm workers arc numerous 

In West Bengal, though there 
is no ban on Naxalites move- 


been making efforts to maintain 
friendly relations with the Com¬ 
munist Party of India (Marxist). 
Although his former lieutenants, 
Ashim Chatterjee and Sourin 
Bose, are not in the co-ordina¬ 
tion organisation, they favour 
friendly relations with the CPI 
(M) Since 1977 most of the 
groups m Bengal have ah|urcd 
violence and the cult of indivi¬ 
dual annihilation, but ihc acti¬ 
vities of the group led by Satya 
Narain Singh are more pro¬ 
nounced 

In Kerala the Naxalites are 
split into four groups In Bihar, 
where the movement was once 
very stiong and sought to 
“libci ate” vast areas, it has 
almost fizzled out In Tamil 
Nadu the Naxalites are still 
active in some areas The fac¬ 
tions respectively named alter 
Charu Mazumdar Satya Naia- 
yan Smgh and Chandra Pul la 
Reddy are the principal splin¬ 
ters of the CPI(ML) in rmnil 
Nadu. 

The police have set up 
"people’s welfare oiganisations” 
in these areas to counter the 
movement They claim that 
Tamil Nadu is the first State to 
form such an organisation to 
counter the Naxahte movement 

In Punjab there arc two 
organisations which aie Naxa- 
iitc in character the y o u l h 
wing (NaujawanSabha. Bharat) 
of the Unity Centre of Com¬ 
munist Revolutionaries ol India 
(U C C R I), and the CPI (ML). 


within their ranks, like other 
parties This party has split 
into small groups in almost 
every State, thus sharing the 
fate of others in the country 
Its dream of capturing power has 
been hopelessly shattered, the 
bloody peasant movement it 
envisaged never materialised 
Gone are this extremist party’s 
original ideas, no longer do we 
hear of its campaigns m rural 
areas, though anti-Russian and 


ment, one of the factions, the 
Maoist Communist Centre, 
which has been opposing Charu 
Mazumdar’s views from the 
beginning prefers to continue 
its activities underground for 
“tactical” reasons Kanu Sanya], 
the hero of the 1967 Naxalban 
movement, has set up an orga¬ 
nisation for the co-ordination 
of Communist revolutionaries. 
Since his release from jail about 
a year and half ago, Sanyal has 


Indo-Frcnch Pact on Energy 

France has through the yeais 
established cordial relations 
with India and entered into 
several agreements in respect of 
exchange of technology and 
other matters, economic, cul¬ 
tural and scientific The latest 
gesture came on May 4 with 
France offering assistance to 
explore this country's vast coal 
deposits and taking back part 
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of the production ft has also 
indicated its willingness to assist 
India in a big way in its energy 
resource development pro- 
giammes Trance, which has 
the w o r I d ’ s most ambitious 
nuclear energy development pro¬ 
gramme, has indicated that it is 
prepared to co-operate with 
India m this field too 

Top officials of the French 
Ministry of Energy have con¬ 
veyed to India that they felt 
there was a vast scope for French 
collaboration in augmenting 
the energy resources 

Trance has declared that by 
the year 1990 it would produce 
one-third of its total energy 
requirements through nuclear 
power and that they would be 
setting up four atomic power 
plants every year In this con¬ 
text France was told that it 
could also assist India on alter¬ 
nate sources of energy and 
conversion of energy. 

India is now studying the 
prospects of collaborating with 
France in the field of solar 
energy also Several proposals 
for widening lndo-French col¬ 
laboration were discussed during 
the recent visit to Delhi of the 
French President, Mr Valery 
Giscnrd D’Estning, and the Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs Minister, Mr P V 
Narasimha Ruo’s visit to Paris 

These proposals were dis¬ 
cussed further during the visit 
of Mr Romesh Bhandau, Sec¬ 
retary in the Ministry of Exter¬ 
nal Affairs Mr Bhandari, be¬ 
sides meeting top officials of 
Various economic ministries of 
France, also conferred with the 
French Foreign Minister, Mr 
Jean Francois Poncet These 
talks have revealed that con¬ 
siderable scope existed in diver¬ 
sifying lndo-French collabora¬ 
tion in vital fields of economic 
activity 

India may mediate in Afghanistan 
Crisis 

The prospects of India play¬ 


ing a key .role in resolving the 
Afghanistan crisis have increas¬ 
ed following top-level talks 
among the world's leaders who 
had assembled in Belgrade for 
President Tito’s funeral on May 
8 India is considering media¬ 
tion but only after careful and 
adequate preparations No 
other country, it is felt, can effec¬ 
tively play such a role And take 
“a non-aligned initiative". 

Mis Gandhi held talks with 
world leaders and certain con¬ 
clusions were reached But the 
Russians seem determined to 
stay put in Afghanistan Presi¬ 
dent Brezhnev is understood to 
have assured Mrs Gandhi that 
he is keen on a settlement of 
the Afghanistan problem, hint¬ 
ing that direct talks between 
Islamabad and Kabul could 
contribute to a solution The 
Russian leaders were reportedly 
of the view that President Zia- 
ul-Haquc’s refusal to have any 
dealings with Afghanistan was 
making the problem more diffi¬ 
cult 

Afghanistan loomed large 
during the talks between Mrs 
Gandhi and Mr Brezhnev and 
also at her meetings with the 
British Prime Minister. Mrs 
Thatcher, Chancellor Schmidt 
of West Germany and President 
Kaunda of Zambia 

As a result of Mrs Gandhi's 
talks with several leaders a non- 
aligned initiative to defuse the 
Afghan crisis seems to be gam¬ 
ing ground But Mrs Gandhi 
stressed at her meetings that 
such an initiative needed ade¬ 
quate preparations and should 
not lead to divisions within the 
non-aligned movement. India 
would not shirk such a respon¬ 
sibility The West was using 
the Russian action m Afghanis¬ 
tan not only to condemn Mos¬ 
cow but also to make inroads 
into the non-aligned movement. 

Mrs Gandhi and the West 
German Chancellor reportedly 
agreed that Afghanistan had 


almost become a “vicious circle* 1 
m the sense that unless a solu¬ 
tion was found, the relations 
between the two super Powers 
would not improve and unless 
their relations improved, the 
problems would not be solved 
Yugoslavia’s new leaders also 
agreed that a non-aligned initia¬ 
tive was advisable to defuse the 
crisis 

Bharatiya Janata’s Programme 

Among the first to announce 
its poll manifesto and policy 
programme on basic issues, the 
Bharatiya Janata Paity (BJP), 
founded in April at Bombay 
and mostly comprising Ian 
Sangh elements, has made five 
clear commitments -to national 
integration, democracy, “posi¬ 
tive secularism’’. Gandhun 
socialism and \aluc-based poli¬ 
tics The Janata Party leadcis, 
Mr A B Vajpayee and Mi L K 
Advam, stated on May 7 that 
the BJP would seek solutions to 
problems facing the country 
within the Gandhian frame¬ 
work. 

The party favours the crea¬ 
tion of small viable States which 
would facilitate quicker econo¬ 
mic development In this con¬ 
nection, the leaders explained 
that while they had opposed the 
division of Punjab into the pre¬ 
sent Punjab and Haryana, their 
rapid development h.id justified 
the correctness nt the establish¬ 
ment of the two States 

The paity reiterates that 
members of all those social or 
cultural organisations, which aic 
working for the social and cul¬ 
tural uplift of the masses and 
are not engaged in any political 
activity arc welcome to join the 
BJP Their membership of that 
organisation will not be in¬ 
consistent with the membership 
of the BJP as long as they 
subscribe to the ideology and 
programme of the BJP 

Stating that both consensus 
and conflict arc inescapable 
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aspects of development, the party 
expresses its belief that consensus 
must be based on certain princi¬ 
ples and national objectives. It 
cannot be based on a mere 
struggle for power 

On “positive secularism" 
the party explains it meant not 
merely religious tolerance but 
distillation ot common moral 
values, whether derived irom 
different religions or from his¬ 
torical and/or other experiences 
and approach which always 
remained integral to civilisation 
The secularism ol the Congress 
"has been totally lmmoiai and 
opportunistic and a fraud play¬ 
ed on the people because it 
increasingly cominunalised In¬ 
dian politics” 

The party has offer cd to co¬ 
operate “even with the ruling 
party in respect of programmes 
designed to help the poor but 
without miking any compio- 
mtse on its opposition to autho¬ 
ritarianism, corruption and 
anti-national policies and acti¬ 
vities Similarly, the BJP will 
go a long way to co-operate with 
all those opposition parties 
which have no extra-territorial 
loyalty in evolving a common 
approach to resisting authorita¬ 
rianism, corruption and anti¬ 
national policies of the Congress 
Party". 

If returned to power, the 
BJP has pledged itself to appoint 
a commission to go into the ques¬ 
tion of institutional restructur¬ 
ing of the country which will 
facilitate democratic and social 
development in a large per¬ 
spective. 

The other issues referred to 
in the statement include — 

Electoral Refonm State 
financing of clcctioas on the 
basis of the votes polled, 
national auditing of party 
accounts, lowering of the voting 
age to 18 years and adoption of 
an anti-defection law 

Casteism and Reservation It 
is time to consider some alter¬ 


native approach which combines 
protection and reservation for 
those who are economically 
poor, no matter to which caste 
they belong. A national con¬ 
sensus on an alternative system 
to meet the challenge of econo¬ 
mic and cultural and social 
poverty must be evolved The 
policy on promotions must be 
distinguished from that on reset- 
vations in the interests ol effi¬ 
ciency, creativity and equity 

Energy Problems A com¬ 
prehensive policy and a balanc¬ 
ed mix lor consumption are 
necessary The BJP will insist 
on a programme of balanced 
development ol thermal, hydel 
and nuclear powci Bulk uscis 
and high tension indusUics must 
pay for the cost oi energy and 
management should pay lor 
their failure 

A stiong public sector is 
needed to piotcct national 
interests and to maintain the 
momentum ol economic develop¬ 
ment Sick public under¬ 
takings should be shiltcd to the 
joint sector. 

Highest priority should bo 
given to the creation and deve¬ 
lopment ot a powerful and self- 
reliant national scientific and 
technological base 1-ifty per 
cent ot farm credit should go to 
small and marginal farmers 
Agrarian restiucturing is advo¬ 
cated 


Strikes and Labour Unrest 

Labour unrest, as manifested 
in strikes, slow down campaigns 
etc , has been growing in the 
country during the past few 
years, industrial peace seems a 
distant dream, and the familiar 
capital-labour conflicts show no 
sign of decreasing I his lias 
inevitably led to a tail in pro¬ 
duction Union Labour Buieau 
statistics reveal that in 1979 
there was unprecedented indus¬ 
trial unrest accounting tor the 
loss of 37 10 million man-days— 


the highest in the decade of thd 
seventies. The year 1974 was 
the worst year with the loss of 
40 26 million man-days. But 
that was officially described as 
an "abnormal year” as the 
lailway strike alone resulted in 
the loss of about 10 million man- 
days. The year 1976 was com¬ 
paratively free from industrial 
strikes. The loss of man-days 
during that year was only 12-75 
million, the lowest m 10 yean, 
but that was an Emergency year. 
In 1977, 1978 and 1979, the 
respective loss of man-days has 
been 25 32 million, 26 34 mil¬ 
lion and 27 10 million. 

a 

West Bengal, with the loss 
ol 16 million man-days, was 
the worst sufferer in 1979, fol¬ 
lowed by Tamil Nadu—8 mil¬ 
lion, Keuila—3 million, Maha¬ 
rashtra 2 37 million, UP 1*2 
million and Bihar 1 1 million, 
in West Bengal, strikes caused 
a loss ol 19 6 million man-days 
last ycai, while lockouts con¬ 
tributed another 2 85 million 
lost man-days. 

A total of 2,829 industrial 
disputes, resulting m work stop¬ 
page during January to Decem¬ 
ber, 1979, involved 2 75 million 
workers During the corres¬ 
ponding period in 1976 there 
were 3,187 industrial disputes 
involving 1 92 million workers, 
(he total loss of man-days was 
28 34 million Ol the 37 10 
million man-days lost in 1979, 
the States accounted for 34 13 
million or 92 percent. 

The causes ol labour unrest 
arc the familial ones Accord¬ 
ing to official sources, disputes 
over wages, allowances and 
bonus taken together accounted 
lor the highest peicentage of the 
loss from this standpoint, the 
worst years were the ones of 
Janai.i rule Ihe dismal trend 
seems to be continuing in 1980, 
despite the emergence of a sup¬ 
posedly “firm” administration. 
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Govt.’s Warning to Industry 

r Ihc annual scs.uui ol ihc 
Icdcialioii oi Indian Chambers 
ol Commute .md Industry 
( t ' 1 C C I ), which .lie addicted 
by the Ihinio Mon .lei oi the 
Union I manic Mmistu, con¬ 
tinue to be loiums lur a virtual 
coiilrontalion, warnings a n d 
counter-warnings, and expression 
of grievances I his yeai’s ses¬ 
sion, held on May X, proved no 
exception. 

Cautioning busine .situ n that 
the steps bung initiated to 
increase production may prove 
to be unpalatable to them Mrs 
Gandhi, in a message, asked 
industrialists to let the ' national 
good” be the supicmc conside¬ 
ration in judging them ] lie 
Prime Mmistei sought the co¬ 
operation ot the business com¬ 
munity in achieving the numer¬ 
ous objectives mentioned by 
her These included strengthen¬ 
ing ol the inhasliuitiire, check¬ 
ing the rise in prices and in¬ 
creasing employment I uisti.i- 
tion and uncertainly m (he 
muids of scientists and managei s 
had also to be dispelled 

It is dillicult to suggest a 
recipe lor faster economic 
growth, as she pul it, when we 
are struggling to emugc out ot 
a period ol sluggish growth and 
a crisis of nuns dimensions in 
all sectors related to production 
and distribution because ot the 
neglect sulleted by them in 
period 1977-79” 

The 1 1C ('I session vv a s 
opened by VI i R Vcnkatara- 
nian, Mmistei ol I inance, who 
adopted a cautious approach to 
the question of the growth of 
the economv which the I ICO 
President, Mr I fan Shankar 
Singhania. had suggested m Jus 
welcome speech, should aim at 
6% growth rate (and industrial 
growth at 10°,, annually) 

Mr Vcnkatur.iman favoured 
a “pragmatic” approach to the 
rate of growth and pointed out 
that the Planning Commission 


had recently * suggested a 5% 
annual rate after taking into 
account all factors, including the 
availability of resources The 
economic situation was “bleak” 
but the future growth would 
have to be seen m the context 
of the negative growth rate 
registered in 1979-80. 

liut he expressed the Gov¬ 
ernment’s determination to pur¬ 
sue growth-oriented policies and 
to consider suggestions mdde by 
Mr Singhania for removing 
(actors that inhibited growth 
However, he pointed out that 
loreign aid would be lower and 
more domestic resources would 
have to be raised, taking into 
account the Budget deficit and 
inflation 

He agreed with Mr Singha¬ 
nia that tjic national agenda for 
the l98Us should be “reduction 
ol poverty through larger and 
mo.c productive employment” 
fhe Planning Commission was 
formulating a plan to achieve 
tins objective. 

The Government had al¬ 
ready set up a committee on 
infrastructure to look at related 
problems and a new depart¬ 
ment of co-ordination had been 
set up to monitor and sort out 
problems in various sectors of 
the economy Some results 
had already been noticed. 


New Sixth Plan Priorities 

New economic priorities 
have been defined and stress has 
been laid by the Planning Com¬ 
mission on better performance of 
the State enterprises in its direc¬ 
tives to the States which have 
also been urged to raise more 
resources and improve tax col¬ 
lections In particular, greater 
attention is sought on the 
performance of the State 
enterprises specially the State 
electricity boards, , irrigation 
departments and the transport 
corporations. 


In a communication to the 
State governments early in May 
the Planning Commission has 
indicated that the Sixth Plan 
(1980-81 to 1984-85) may be 
ready by the end of November, 
1980, so that they can be placed 
before the National Develop¬ 
ment Council for its considera¬ 
tion and approval. 

The following points are to 
be kept in view while formulat¬ 
ing the Plan; 

(i) The overall growth of 
plan investments in successive 
years of the Plan period (1980- 
85) may be projected on the 
basis ot data implicit in the draft 
Sixth Plan (1978-83), taking into 
account likely subsequent deve¬ 
lopments in resource mobilisa¬ 
tion by the States Within the 
resource constraints, due con¬ 
siderations should be given to 
effecting such changes m pro¬ 
jects, programmes and policies 
envisaged in the drdli Sixth Plan 
(1978-83) as are warranted by tne 
changing conditions ot the eco¬ 
nomy and new priorities It has 
stressed that the resources posi¬ 
tion being uncertain because of 
several factors, 'including the 
abnormal hike in oil prices, the 
prevailing drought conditions 
in the country and inflationary 
pressures make it absolutely 
essential that extreme care is 
exercised while suggesting new 
schemes with sizable invest¬ 
ment. The mam thrust has to 
be towards better capacity utili¬ 
sation in power and irrigation 
and completion of all major 
projects on hand 

(u) In the agriculture sector, 
production of oilseeds and pul¬ 
ses be accorded special atten¬ 
tion, apart from the programme 
of soil conservation, social fores¬ 
try, animal husbandry, fisheries 
and horticulture The tempo of 
foodgrains output has to be 
stepped up and coverage of high- 
yielding varieties commensurate- 
ly expanded. Programmes of 
* ( Con/d on page 742) 
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International 


Hostages Rescue Drama 
Collective Leadership after Tito 
The Eod of a Colossus 
Carter's Notice to Russia 
Collective Sanctions 
China Gesture to India 
Unrest in Bangladesh 
Oman cancels Bases Pact with 
USA 

U.S. Veto on Palestine 
New Spy Satellite 
More Trouble in Afghanistan 
Russia’s Gesture to Pah 
Iran’s Plan for Hostages Crisis 


Affairs 

Hostages Rescue Drama 

While the crisis over the 
prolonged detention of 50 IJ S 
hostages in Iran continues, there 
was a similar, though brief, 
counter-drama when Arab cap- 
tors held 19 hostages in the 
Iranian Embassy in London 
Thanks to a well-planned rescue 
operation by the British Gov¬ 
ernment’s commandos, the six- 
day siege ended on Mav S The 
Iranian Government thanked 
Britain for the effective and 
neatly executed operation, con¬ 
trasting it with the clumsy and 
ill-conceived U S adventure 
British commandos stormed the 
Iranian embassy, f i e e i n g 19 
hostages, killing three of their 
Arab captors Two massive 
explosions shook London’s Ken¬ 
sington district and g u n fi r c 
crackled around the embassy 
as the commandos attacked 

The British Government 
ordered the attack after the gun¬ 
men killed two hostages and 
threatened to execute another 
every half hour until their de¬ 
mands were met Two of the 
gunmen, who had held the em¬ 
bassy demanding that Tran free 
91 Arab prisoners, were cap¬ 
tured alive. 

“The operation will show 
fhat we in Britain will not tole¬ 
rate terrorism’’, the Home Sec¬ 
retary, Mr William WJutelaw, 
said “The world must learn 
this” 

The Iranian President. Mr 
Abolhassan B a n i-S a d r, in a 
jubilant message over Teheran 
radio, told Iranians “the valiant 
resistance of youi sons at the 


embassy in London has borne 
sweet fruit” 

In Washington, the U S. 
State Department issued a state¬ 
ment expressing regret over the 
death of the Iranian hostages in 
I ondon It added that the inci¬ 
dent “also underlines the deep 
concern felt bv the American 
people and the American Gov¬ 
ernment for the Americans held 
hostages in Iran Millions of 
Britons off work on a bank holi¬ 
day. watched the final drama 
unfold on television through 
cameras mounted on scaffolds 
about 2.000 metres from the 
embassy. 

Britain is unlikely ever to 
reveal exactly how its crack 
troops ended the Iranian em¬ 
bassy sieve but sten grenades 
appeal to base been used Bfack- 
clad soldiers of the highly secret 
Special An Scivnc (SAS) regi¬ 
ment were seen lobbing grenades 
into the embassy windows as 
thev came down from the roof 
on ropes 

Briti ,Ji-designcd sten gre¬ 
nades were first seen in use in 
1977, when West Germany’s 
special border police unit suc¬ 
cessful*''stormed a hifackcd air¬ 
liner In the dramatic 20- 
mir.ute rescue* operation the 
grenades were calculated to 
shoe I and temporarily blind the 
five gunmen vising troops three 
vital seconds to kill or over¬ 
power them without injuring the 
19 hostages Some of the 30 
SAS men were reported to 
have hasted through a wall from 
next door 
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Collective Leadership after Tito 

Yugoslavia’s p o s t-T i t o 
regime is based finally on the 
unproven concept that collec¬ 
tive leadership can be made to 
work in a Communist society 
The new leaders were selected 
by President Tito They rose 
to the top by loyalty to his ideas 
All arc capable experienced, 
publicly dedicated to the Titoist 
vision of a socialist nation free 
from Moscow’s control Under 
their control, Yugoslavia now 
moves into a new era, for the 
first time in 35 years without 
Tito at the helm. 

The consensus among Yugo¬ 
slavs is that collective leader¬ 
ship will succeed ff it docs, it 
will be the first such achieve¬ 
ment in communist historv The 
Soviet Union experimented with 
collective leadership aftei Stalin 
died in 1953. But it lasted onlv 
two years. 

Some western analysts chal 
Icnge Yugoslav optimism about 
the future, believing that even 
tually, as happened m the Kiem- 
ILn , a single dominant leader will 
push to the top But this is not 
the general view among Western 
experts. 

At Tito’s urging thccountrv 
is now being run bv two closely 
linked presidencies- the presi¬ 
dency of the ruling League of 
Communists and the presidency 
of the Federal State 

With Tito no longer there as 
President for life, the party pre¬ 
sidency consists of 23 men—22 
chosen to represent Yugoslavia’s 
eight regions and the Defence 
Minister. Mr Nikola Ljubicic, 
representing the 270.000-strong 
armed forces. 

The State Presidency had 
nine members with Tito The 
eight others were chosen on a 
regional basis Tn the com¬ 
bined leadership now there are 
27 members Under a rotation 
principle devised by Tito, the 
Vice-President of each group 


changes annually. This allows 
jobs to shift between regions, 
preserving Yugoslavia’s delicate 
ethnic balance The system is 
similar to Swit7crland's where 
the national President also 
changes every year in line with a 
federal tradition 

At President Tito’s death, 
MrStcvan Doronjski. a 60-ycar- 
old Serb from the Vojvodina 
autonomous province, took 
charge of the party machine 
as chairman The vice presi¬ 
dent. Mr Lazar Kohsevski. 66, 
a Macedonian, become Presi¬ 
dent of the Collective State Pre¬ 
sidency He will soon be re¬ 
placed as President by rotation, 
and Mr Doronjski in next Oc¬ 
tober 

Mr Kohsevski’s contest suc¬ 
cessor will __ probably be Mr 
Cvijctin Mijatovic, 67, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina’s representa¬ 
tive on the ruling group The 
consensus rule and Tito’s refusal 
to name a single heir may ensure 
that no one leader in the present 
group assumes sufficient power 
to establish himself as a second 
Tito No real changes in policy 
or direction arc expected The 
collective leaders are required 
to maintain the ethnic balance. 


The End of a Colossus 

With the death of President 
Josip Bro7 Tito of Yugoslavia 
(88) on May 4 after an illness 
lasting four months (since Janu¬ 
ary 12) a hero statesman, a 
towering personality and the 
last of the historic tno which 
initiated the non-aligned policy 
(the others being Nehru and 
Nasser), passed from the world 
arena He showed extraordi¬ 
nary tenacity to fight to the last. 
Welding together half a do7en 
nationalities in his country, he 
built up a strong Yugoslavia, 
even defying the mightv Russia 
several times Tito, in fact, 
became a household name, a 
hero of the Third and Non- 
aligned World, in particular. 


He was the voice of reason, 
counselling patience and a policy 
of peace and co-existence. He 
was both a statesman and a 
strategist of the first rank. 

President Tito was one of the 
twentieth century’s boldest revo¬ 
lutionaries and one of its most 
enduring leaders A communist 
since 1917, Tito became Yugo¬ 
slavia’s unchallenged leader as 
chief of guerrilla uprising. 

He not only organised an 
effective guerrilla army, but 
awarded hifhsclf the title of 
Marshal and created the repub¬ 
lic of which he was President 
He was a natural diplomat who 
made himself a world figure for 
more than three decades and 
who knew Churchill, Stalin, 
Nehru, Nasser, Kennedy and 
Khrushchev. 

In 1948 he refused to take 
orders from Moscow and took 
his country out of the Soviet 
bloc, successfully defying Sta¬ 
lin’s determination to destroy 
him and exposing the myth of 
unchallengeable Russian 
strength Ever since then he 
steered himself, his party and 
his country past innumerable 
political reefs and shoals. 

Tito was a contrast to his 
contemporaries—Stalin, Hitler, 
Mussolini, Khrushchev, Franco. 
He was more humane and more 
willing to experiment He en¬ 
joyed the pleasures of power, 
openlv and unabashedly living 
in the style of his royal prede¬ 
cessors And although he con¬ 
sidered himself a Marxist, he 
was bored by abstractions and 
high-sounding theories 


Carter’s Notice to Russia 

While reaffirming U S goals 
and the policy of detente. Presi¬ 
dent Carter cautioned Russia on 
May 10 that there could be no 
business as usual until the 
Kremlin ended its “contemp¬ 
tuous act of aggression” m 
Afghanistan He renewed his 
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strong criticism of tbe Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan and 
said U S. allies must stand firm 
with the USA in condemning it 
He also renewed the warning 
given in his State of the Union 
address to Congress last January 
that any attempt by an outside 
power to gam control of the 
Gulf would be an assault on the 
ITS interests and met with force, 
if necessary Detente must be 
built on a firm foundation of 
deterrence. 

The President also warned 
that the Soviets will not succeed 
in their effort to divide the 
alliance or to lull us into a false 
belief that somehow Europe can 
be an island of detente while 
aggression is carried out else¬ 
where. 

The USA would continue 
the economic and political sanc¬ 
tions against the Soviet Union 
until all Soviet troops were with¬ 
drawn from Afghanistan and 
the country’s independence was 
restored The Red Armv troops 
were consolidating their hold 
there and also taking positions 
from which Soviet imperialism 
could be extended more deeply 
and more dangerously m the 
politics of this vital area. 

Mr Carter explained that the 
abortive rescue mission in Iran 
was one of merev not a military 
attack Its onlv aim was to 
rescue innocent victims of ter¬ 
rorist exploitation He regret¬ 
ted that it did not succeed “We 
will not rest until our fellow 
Americans held captive in Iran 
against cverv tenet of law and 
decencv are safe and free” 

At the same time the USA 
had no permanent quarrel with 
Iran and wished to evolve a 
relationship of dignitv with it 
once the hostage crisis had been 
resolved. 

Collective Sanctions 

The US has again warned 
its allies to impose collective 


sanctions on Iran to obtain the 
release of US hostages held since 
November 4 The sanctions 
will be aimed at damaging the 
Iranian economy and making 
life difficult for Iranians The 
USA. wants the leaders of Iran 
to know that the Iranian people 
have a less satisfactory hfe until 
the hostages crisis is resolved 

China’s Gesture to India 

Off and on, Chinese leaders 
make oral gestures of goodwill 
towards India and express their 
willingness to re-establish tor- 
dial relations with thiscountiv. 
though there arc "cooling ofT” 
periods also Generally such 
gestures are not followed up bv 
any concrete progress The 
latest expression of goodwill 
was made bv the Chinese Prune 
Minister Mr Hua Kuofeng, 
who told Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi at Belgrade (Yugoslav ia) 
on Mav 9 that his country was 
"more than ready’’ to improve 
its relitions with India Roi i- 
procating his sentiments. Mis 
Gandhi said India was also 
anxious to do the same adding 
that the two countries had a 
strong stake in peace 

Mrs Gandhi stressed that 
their problems could be solved 
only 'f thev were not 
involved in confrontation with 
cich other or in other peoples’ 
confrontation Mr Hut said 
the improvement in relations 
between India and China louM 
be realised if problems were 
solved through consultation* 

The Indian Pnme Minister 
told Mr Hua there were no prob¬ 
lems which were insoluble pro¬ 
vided there was goodwill Mr 
Hua was understood to have 
recalled the good relations bet¬ 
ween China and India that exist¬ 
ed during Nehru’s time al¬ 
though there were periods of 
strains He underlined l h c 
need for concentrating on the 
present and the future and for 
pushing aside past differences 


Mr Hua expressed China*! 
wish to see a prosperous and 
strong India and said better 
relations between the two coun¬ 
tries were very necessary in the 
cause of peace in Asia and the 
world The relations between 
the two countries should be 
based on complete equality and 
mutual respect in the spirit of 
the UN Charter Both could 
learn from each other’s expe¬ 
rience since the two countries 
were in need of rapid develop¬ 
ment. 


Unrest in Bangladesh 

After a penod of calm and 
relative stability there are signs 
of disvonfent in Bangladesh. 
Pi evident Gen / 11 -ur Rahman, 
who was followin'* a poliev of 
conciliation and cordiality 
(y hii h appeared to be* suu cssful 
in winniii'* the "oodwill of the 
people) now feels compelled to 
adopl other means to consoli¬ 
date hi■, authority and keep the 
country together On Mav 4 
he reshuffled Ins Cabinet, bring¬ 
ing in I? new men in one of a 
series of meisuies fo strengthen 
his powei base a" unst the grow¬ 
ing politic il opposition to Ills 
five-scar old rule. 

Among the ci<>ht Ministers 
removed was the nuance Minis¬ 
ter. Mir/.i Nui id Hilda who has 
now been appointed the Presi¬ 
dent’s person 1 1 adviser on eco¬ 
nomic ni.dter. Ml the other 
seven were iicipcd ot Ix’ing 
corrupt, dishonest a n d in¬ 
efficient, .mil some of them were 
charged with aiquiune wealth 
while in office wfiu h tfiev were 
unable to ui'tifv Ciriles dose 
to the President tend t<* explain 
that the reshuffle is a pait of a 
continuous process to consoli¬ 
date Ins political base bv pro¬ 
moting his staunch followers 

Seven members of the ruling 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party 
were appointed ambassadors 
two months ago oid 20 members 
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of Parliament from the Govern¬ 
ment party were nominated as 
“development co-ordinators” 
in the lounirv’s 20 districts 
They will he virtually the chief 
executives in their areas with a 
large group of piofcssional civil 
scrv.mts working under them 

'Die new class of district 
development co-ordinators is 
considered similar to the ap¬ 
pointment of district governors 
in early 197S hv Bangladesh’s 
Founder-President. Sheikh 
Mujihur Rahman, who was 
killed in a military coup in 
Ail”list the same year 

A former President of Bang¬ 
ladesh, Khondakar Moshtaquc 
Ahmed who was released from 
prison in Anril after servin” a 
five-year jail sentence, has des¬ 
cribed the appointment of dis¬ 
trict to-ordin itors ns the “copy¬ 
book application of the s ime 
old political cabal” and feared 
that this was the first step to¬ 
wards "inakui” 7ia-ur Rnhmin 
a life President of a totalitarian 
state”. 

Another measure that has a 
disturbin'-' potential is the ap¬ 
pointment of a three-man com¬ 
mission to investmitc cases of 
“heinous” crimes committed 
between March 1, 1972 and 
April 16 1980. out which had 
not been t ikon to court due to 
“unlawful political picssure” 
This covers the entire period of 
Sheikh Muiibur Rahm in’s Gov¬ 
ernment. the 80-d iv rule of 
Khondakar Moshtaquc Ahmed, 
the short-hud three-day regime 
of Bri” Khilled Mushirraf, be¬ 
sides President 7ia-ur Rahman’s 
own sfewirdship The opposi¬ 
tion parties fe ir that it is a move 
to hanss and immobilise Presi¬ 
dent Zia’s political opponents 

Bangladesh has been in a 
state of “civil war” since 1970 
and the decade has seen political 
killings on a stale rarclv wit¬ 
nessed elsewhere in the world 

Political killings continued 
after independence Within a 
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period of four yean 3,000 politi¬ 
cal murders were said to have 
been committed. 

After President Zia-ur Rah¬ 
man had been installed in power 
on November 7,1975, there have 
been a senes of executions of 
army officers and men Ironi¬ 
cally, Col Abu Taher, who was 
the architect of the November 7 
counter-coup that restored Pre¬ 
sident Zia to his position as 
Chief Martial Law Administra¬ 
tor, had to face the firing squad 
after six months 

The President’s decision for 
a probe caused alarm among 
Opposition parties because the 
record of President 7ia-ur Rah¬ 
man’s Government in observing 
judicial niceties is not reassur¬ 
ing 

Oman cancels Bases Pact with 
USA 

A notable event in recent 
weeks has been the cancellation 
of an agreement with the USA 
bv the Oman Government The 
deal gave the USA access to 
its military facilities following 
the unauthorised use of Oman 
air bases during the unsuccessful 
attempt to rescue hostages in 
Tran. 

The “Boston Globe” report¬ 
ed that Oman’s Sultan Qaboos 
Bin Said, sent President Carter’s 
Administration a message on 
Mav 2 saying he was no longer 
willing to allow U S forces 
in his country because transport 
planes involved in the rescue 
mission refuelled in Oman A 
Government spokesman at Mus¬ 
cat on Mav 3 denied that U S 
planes used Oman facilities or 
refuelled in the Sultanate during 
the rescue attempt. 

Strategically located at the 
eastern end of the Arabian 
Peninsula, Oman had previously 
agreed to give the USA use 
of the former British airbase on 
the island of Masira and the 
port of Mutrah on the Arabian 


Sea in emergency sitoatloni. 

Since the Russian interven¬ 
tion in Afghanistan and the tur¬ 
moil in Iran, the Carter Adminis¬ 
tration has sought a network of 
strategical Iv located bases in 
Oman. Kenya Somalia and the 
Indian Ocean island of Diego 
Garcia 

Six C-l VK, carrying the 90- 
man raiding parlv weapons and 
equipment, rebelled at Masira 
on their wav to Tran It was 
originallv, ren Tied ihc planes 
had refuelled m Bharain. a i 
chain of islands in the Persian 
Gulf Sultan O^hoo, complain¬ 
ed the refuellip” v. is done with¬ 
out consultation and went be- 
voud the terms of the bases 
agreement 


U.S. Veto on Palestine 

Tlu Bi”-Povii veto in the 
UN confirm" to be used as a 
weapon a*'.mist the legitimate 
aspiration of p- on!< in ■ ertain 
ireas to <>et their bun ri”hts 
The latest Veto w is exercised 
hv the US \ in the Sernritv 
Council carlv in Mav The 
Veto hhv ked a resolution that 
affirmed the ri<*ht of self-deter¬ 
mination of ihe peonle of Pales¬ 
tine. includin'* the r i <* h t to 
establish an independent Pales¬ 
tine S*ate Vlhom’h 10 coun¬ 
tries m the l r -u.i1ion Council, 
voted for Ihc icsolution spon¬ 
sored bv Tunisia with the hack¬ 
ing of non-alnmcd States it was 
as good as n.jevted because of 
the US negative vote Four 
other Western members of the 
Council -Britain, Trinec Nor¬ 
way and Portimil lbstaincd. 
each assu»mn«* different reasons 
Britain fch that tin* West Asia 
situation was due to be discussed 
hv the nine West Furopean 
Foreign Ministers at Vienna in 
June and, ponding the outcome 
of those discussions it was not 
possible to take a clear stand 
Others took the view that the 
resolution was “unbalanced” 
These were mere pretexts 
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The U.S. Chief delegate, Mr 
Donald McHenry, said that a 
.olution to the Palestinian piob- 
leins could not be achieved by 
nar It must be the result of 
negotiations Nli Mcllcmy 
iji that the lU'goti itmns bet¬ 
ween Egypt and Isiael on the 
i'>siic of full autonomy to the 
Palestinians, initialed by the 
U S at Camp David, was now 
uilcung a crucial stage ami, it 
jucccssIuI, would constitute an 
iinpoitant step towards the goal 
of a compiehensive peace in 
West Asia. 

Expectedly, t Ii c Palestine 
Liberation Oigdms.nion'. ie- 
picscntati.e Mi /cludi I abib 
lef/i, slionjy denounced tli< 
IJ S vetvi and <. ilL.l M.e II S 
‘an obstacle to c o tJu 
pmiciple ol the United Nations 
Cjiaitei, to the Human Right, 
declaiation and to iIn. attain 
merit ol mte;nalio ial .e, un!v ' 
FJve ne-'Hived r .omimii ha I 
also aliu med uu ,i li 1 it Pales 
tmian ielu' ecs Lo . naa to tb i, 
home-, It cat. I ap m Ki.iei 
towilhdiawlro.il ill Aiabtem 
tones, including Jems.ik.n, 
under its occiipali '>1 sin. t June 
1967. 

1 lie. dc b.U. n . 1111'i lied at 

the icqiu -.1 ol < Iki a11 m i. ol the 
Palestinian * ■ .i.lfii whi. It 
submitted .mi rao i’Iis a»o 
its ieco. i -I 1 1 to "i ,t 

phased i'i '•■i 1 v mi l h e 
return ol P d. i ii.ui rJu*'Ci,s 
and t h c c . o, dun m- 
dhen ihlc ' mim d ,ndPs India 
was am »p >K ! n i .l’linbei o| 
the no id, . • I * in Hues that 
aflirimd ' 'K» h its with the 
P.ilestim m po ml 

New S,jv S it.'Uit'* 

Anpa i nl\ udin.uv satel¬ 
lites are n l 1 mjer news, now it 
is only spv itellitc i that are 
taken notice o| In 1 1 t, is wis 
forec ists vne*vc ir- i-» s, the rival 
Powers have I ltdv* earned on 
their espionage activities in the 
sky. Russia launched (on May 


1) a new spy satellite equipped 
to monitor U.S. ship movements 
in the Persian Gulf region which 
threatens to become a theatre 
at war following the Iran crisis. 
U S officials, confirming the 
launch, indicated that a com¬ 
plaint would be registered with 
the U N Outer Space Commit¬ 
tee against the Soviet action in 
space. 

Hie latest satellite is a twin 
ol the one carrying a nuclear 
reactor that crashed m Canada 
in January, 1978, scattering 
radio-activity over a wide area 
The olhcials said theie was no 
imminent danger of another 
accident, but the USA was 
feeling gieatly concerned be- 
i ause “ ihe satellite definitely 
is not civ ihan in nature 1 ’ Rathei, 
it is a reconnaissance or intelli¬ 
gence gathering satellite 

Western sources in Tokyo 
are of the view that Russia, 

1 111 1 Jie In si 1 1 me, has permanent ly 
stationed nuclear-p o w e r c d 
attack submauncs across, the 
Malacca Straits, one of the 
world’s gieatest shipping lanes 
they stated that the constant 
presence ot the submarines, 
which cany Cruise missiles de¬ 
signed to sink suilace ships, 
meant that Russia now had a 
potential to disrupt shipping 
between West Asia and East 
and Noilli Asia, Australia and 
North and South America. 


More Trouble in Afghanistan 

While the Russians have 
undoubtedly been consolidating 
their hold on Afghanistan and 
claim that the situation in Kabul 
and other areas is “normal”, the 
fact is Hut rebel activity against 
the Marxist regime is continuing. 
There are frequent violent inci¬ 
dents and clashes between the 
\fghan nationalists (opposed 
to Marxist domination) and the 
Russian soldiers On May 2, 
it was learnt that 16 people died 
in bloody clashes between anti- 


Martist students and teachers 
and Afghan security forces on 
the eve of the celebrations ol the 
second anniversary ot the Saur 
revolution on April 27. 

In a sei les of apparently well- 
planned student uprisings in 
April the Afghan police and 
army fired repeatedly in or near 
different educational institu¬ 
tions At least 40 persons aic 
known to have sustained bullet 
mjuncs Among the injuicd is 
thcdiiverol the Indian Ambas¬ 
sador, l)r J S Tcj.t Mi Chain 
Singh was Jut m the aim by a 
stray bullet while duving near a 
college vvlieie gn I students were 
fired upon while shouting anti- 
Soviet and anti-President 
Karmal slogans. 

'Ihe first student demons¬ 
tration was sought to be orga¬ 
nised on the campus ot Kabul 
Univeisity atlei Picsidenl Kar¬ 
mal had unfuilcd the new black, 
red and green flag that icplaccd 
the revoluiion.ny led Hag But 
the attempt piovcd abortive 
Indeed in the morning several 
hundred girl and ho> students 
of various schools and colleges 
marched m large pmussions, 
red tulips in hand, -.bouting pro- 
Govcinment and pro-icvolu- 
Uoiidry slogans. 

Leaflets wcic diHubiilcd by 
students and tc.icju.is, appeal¬ 
ing to the masses in general and 
students in paiticul.ii not to 
participate in the official func¬ 
tion In isolated small demons¬ 
trations, slogans were shouted, 
including “Russiaii-imperiahsts, 
go back let us decide our future 
in the light ol our own free will”. 

The police fired on the cam¬ 
pus of Kabul University in 
which 12 students were killed 
and 24 were injured I mng 
was also resorted to bs the secu¬ 
rity lorcts in a high school 
(renamed Umar Sjiajiid High 
School) Ihe S.iur revolution 
celebrations w*recompletely boy¬ 
cotted by Kabul uti/cns and 
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Students Held in the Ja&hn 
Maidan near ancient lort, the 
miiitai > jiaiadc was attended 
only b> olliuals Kcpoiis ol 
distui bailees and casualties 
among anli-Govunmenl ele¬ 
ments, including the students, 
continue to Dc teeeived 


Russia's ties lure to Pak 

Liloits aie now being made 
b> the Soviet Union to win ovei 
Pakistan and end the tension'' 
cieated b> the Alghau eusis and 
the use ot Pakistan basis by the 
rebels Picsident Zia-ul-llaquc, 
on Jus pail, is not unwilling to 
ic-establisji eoidiahty with Mos¬ 
cow it llie causes oi Ute liietion 
aie lemoved * We have no 
quaiiel with the Russians but a 
lau ly good economic lelation- 
sjup” he dcelaud 

President /in disclosed on 
May 7 that Ju had received a 
message liom Mi liie/hncv con¬ 
taining a pioposil to settle the 
Alghanistan eiisis General 
Zia, on his ietuin limn Ik-ijing 
(Peking) told leporteis at Isla¬ 
mabad airpoit that he had dis¬ 
cussed tile* Soviet pioposal with 
the t'Juiicse Pi line Minister, Mr 
Hua knot eng. 

Geneial /ia emphasised that 
in inteinational nlluus the super 
Powers could not be kept alool 
lie dwelt on Pakistan's stand 
rcgaiding the Atghart develop¬ 
ments Pakistan had icaeted on 
Afghanistan “as a matter ot 
principle"’ and he reteued to 
the stand taken by the Islamic 
Foreign Mmisteis’ C'onietencc 
and the resolutions passed by the 
U.N »General Assembly One 
hundred and lour members of 
the U N had held that the Soviet 
action was an mil ingcment upon 
the liberties ot the Afghan 
people “Ml that wc are try¬ 
ing is to persuide the Soviet 
Union to withdraw us tloops 
from Afghanistan Pakistan 
was trying to normalise its rela¬ 
tions with India. It was also 
the policy ol China which be- 
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lieved in having “good relations'’ 
with neighbours. 

About his visit to Beijing 
and his talks with Chinese 
leadeis. General Zia claimed 
that there was ‘ pertect under¬ 
standing" The discussions at 
all levels had shown that “there 
was complete identity ol views 
between the two countries on all 
matters, including international 
allaiis and bilateral relations” 

1 he talks covered all matters 
and pioved most iruitful Pakis¬ 
tan enjoyed the support ot China 
in all holds, including economic 
and social, as well as pertaining 
to delence requirements “This 
co-operation will be further 
strengthened as a icsult ot Jus 
visit which was most successful ” 

At die same tune, the policy 
ol Pakistan over tjie last three 
yeais Jiad been to try to stand 
on us own leet and in this res¬ 
pect Jus country could learn a 
lot I loin China 

According to a Tass report 
liom Moscow, the talks between 
leaders ol Pakistan and China 
indicated that those two coun¬ 
tries were bent on escalating the 
“undeclared war” by rebel guer- 
nllas in Alghanistan The So¬ 
viet news agency also expressed 
the view that the emerging 
Heijing-Islamabad “nuclear 
pai tncrsjup” may lead to test 
explosions ol Pakistani atomic 
weapons on Chinese territory. 


Iran's Plan for Hostages Crisis 

The most disturbing prob¬ 
lem of recent months—the con¬ 
tinued detention of 50 Ameri¬ 
can hostages in Teheran—re¬ 
main unresolved, and so also 
the resultant conflict between 
the USA and Iran AH efforts 
to evolve compromise solutions 
have failed. A new suggestion 
was made early in May by the 
Iranian Defence Minister, Dr 
Mostafa Chamran, that the 
condemnation of the American 
policy >n Iran by an international 


tribunal could lead to the release 

of the (J S. hostages. 

Dr Chamran indicated that 
this proposal "seemed to have 
been agreed to by the Iranian 
political forces ” It would first 
be necessary tor an international 
court in leheran to condemn 
past Aincucan policy in Iran 

One could then envisage the 
release ol the hostages Accord¬ 
ing to Di Charm an, considered 
a conlidant ot Ayatollah Kho¬ 
meini, the detention ol the U S 
hostages was not an end m itself 
Iran’s goal is to denounce the 
policy ot domination ol the 
USA and judge 60 years ot 
such policy 

The setting up of an inter¬ 
national tribunal to heai grie¬ 
vances about Ameiican policy in 
Iran under the loimci Shah’s 
regime was lirsi suggested by the 
ioimer Irish 1 oreign Minister, 
Mr Sean M.icBi ide, but Washing¬ 
ton rejected the idea I he Ira¬ 
nian Delence Munster called tor 
co-opcration within Luiope 
Europe must undei stand that 
its interest is to co-operate with 
the Third Woild and in parti¬ 
cular, with Arab nations and 
Iran. 

Iran can give oil and other 
minerals in exchange loi Euro¬ 
pean technology. Only close 
co-operation oetween Europe 
and the Middle East could create 
a balance between the super 
Powers. 

Meanwhile, Russia is seek¬ 
ing closer tics with Iran, capi¬ 
talising on the Teheran-U S 
tensions Russia has offered 
to give Iran a new radar system 
in return for permission to con¬ 
duct electronic test on the wreck¬ 
age of the American planes and 
several helicopters left in the 
desert after an unsuccessful U S 
commando raid on Iran to 
rescue the hostages But the 
Islamic Republic denounced the 
Soviet offer accusing Moscow of 
taking strategic advantage of 
U §■ blunders. 
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Special Feature—1 


Assam Crisis: Major Challenge to Mrs Gandhi 


For the last six months 
India's North-Eastern region, 
^specially Assam, has been in 
deep ferment The agitation of 
the Assamese people of all 
shades of opinion is in many 
ways unique This country has 
witnessed agitations of various 
types during the past decades, 
with one section of the com¬ 
munity oi the other agitating 
for more amenities or piotestmg 
igamst certain acts of omission 
and commission by the Govern¬ 
ment But the Assam agitation 
launched last winter covers all 
sections of the people, high and 
low, it transcends all political 
parties What is more, the 
demand is unanimous It is a 
mass movement that has no 
political leaders (in (act the 
various political parties have, by 
and laige, kept themselves in the 
background) The agitation was 
started by students and is still 
led by young elements (the All- 
Assam Students’ Union, acting 
on behalf of the Gann Sangram 
Parishad) who act as the spokes¬ 
men ol the aggrieved masses on 
the basic demands Despite 
the many rounds of ncgotiat'ons 
between the spokesmen of the 
agitation and the Government 
of India and the discussions on 
various compromise formulae, 
no solution of the baffling prob¬ 
lem has so far been found 

The basic demand of the 
Assamese people is that all 
“foreigners” who have entered 
Assam during the past 30 years 
or so and have settled in the 
State must be deported The 
grievance is genuine and the 
local people feel that they have 
been reduced to a minority as a 


result of the large and continu¬ 
ing influx of outsiders, mostly 
people from Bangladesh The 
people's demand, based on the 
leai of being swamped by out¬ 
sider, has been worded thus 
"Foieign nationals m ust be 
detected and deported fiom the 
country, names ol 1 o i e i g n 
nationals must be lemoved horn 
the electoial rolls befoie holding 
any election in Assam, inclu¬ 
sion of foieign nationals’ names 
in the electoral tolls in tut me 
must be made impossible with 
the help of an adequate and 
strong election machineiy, the 
border of India with neighbour¬ 
ing countries must be fully 
protected effectively to check 
infiltiation, Indian voters icsid- 
mg in Assam should be issued 
identity cards with photographs 
affixed (ashas already been done 
m Sikkim) 

The Stale’s population 
figuics speak lor themselves and 
indicate the magnitude of the 
crisis 1 he Assamese-speaking 
population is about one uoie, 
the total population being about 
1 89 crores The foieign infil¬ 
trators are estimated at 50 
lakhs, originally, most of them 
came from Baimladesh and 
Nepal 1 hese “foreigners” are 
mostly Bengali-speaking (about 
90 percent of them) Smcethey 
have settled almost permanently 
in Assam and have occupied 
lands, run business enterprises 
and get employment opportu¬ 
nities, the Assamese I car that 
their own existence is threa¬ 
tened, hence tjic growing and 
insistent demand that all 
“foreigners” must be expelled 
without further delay The neg¬ 


lect of Assam by the Centre and 
the very slow pace of develop¬ 
ment have also caused unrest. 
In part the agitation ievolves 
aiound the “sons of the soil” 
theoi y The agitators are deter¬ 
mined to continue tJitir move¬ 
ment until then aims aic achiev¬ 
ed and have already taken steps 
to extend the movement to the 
ncighboming aieas ol the noitji- 
easl legion, some of which aic 
also affected in the s'.imc way 

I hcdcsciiplion of the Assam 
movement as a levolution in 
which the entire Assamese 
society, including Government 
servants of all ranks and even 
Central employees working in 
the State, is not incorrect The 
extensive paiticipation in the 
agitation was evident from the 
long, scipenlmc and seemingly 
endless procession taken out on 
April It), 1980, with all ranks of 
Government employees (the 
civil servants) joining in a silent 
protest The feelings of the 
people are as strong and widely 
sh.iied as the anti-llmdi agita¬ 
tions in some of the States in 
the South, such as Tamil Nadu 
By and large, the movement 
(described as purely “patriotic 
and non-violent”) has been 
peaceful, with no icsistance by 
the Government or any other 
organis.it urn The worried 
“forcigncis” have lightly chosen 
to lie low and avoid giving 
any provocation that would lead 
to their victimisation at the 
hands of the agitators 

However, there have been 
some cases of violence In the 
first week of January, 1980 
police opened fire on an un- 
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lawful assembly, four persons 
were 1tilled and several injured; 
(here have also been cases of the 
Assamese people assaulting 
some Uengali-speaking people, 
and two oiliuuK troni outside 
Assam were stoned to death. 
About 40 people wcic killed m 
mob violence in Nalban and 
Barpcla aieas (25 ol the victims 
weie Bengali Muslims and 13 
Bengali Hindus) Ihc anger of 
the local people is especially 
directed against Bengalis, in 
lact, Bengalis now in Assam are 
living in tear and aie being 
treated as toreigneis who must 
be expelled Lite in Assam lias 
been paralysed, stiong-aim 
tactics tried by the Ccnlial 
authorities have mislued, pro¬ 
longed negotiations with the 
Assam leadeis have tailed, even 
the visits to (iauhati, first hy 
the Union Home Muustei and 
then by the Prime Munster (on 
April 12), both ol whom adopted 
coneihatoiy tones and tued to 
reason with the leadeis of the 
agitators, pioved liunless 

Two basic issues nie in¬ 
volved, and h nh o| these have 
far-reaching repci eussions on 
the nation’s honoui, prestige 
and Constitutional commit¬ 
ments 1 list, il the demand ol 
the Assamese tjiai people horn 
the othei Stales of the countiv, 
lor instance. West Bengal and 
Orissa, must all be cxpJLd and 
that only the Assamese (that is, 
people ol local origin) should 
live in Assam, is accepted, it 
would make nonsense ol all 
talk ol national unity and integ¬ 
ration The ( onstitution ot 
India gives the light of icsidence 
and tree movement to all citi¬ 
zens of the country, without dis¬ 
crimination on any score 1 his 
means that a person can live 
anywhere and take up emplov- 
ment wherever he can. so long 
as he observes the laws of the 
land If the slogan "Assam for 
the Assamese” is accepted and 
the principle underlying it is 
enforced, the other States might 


also raise similar slogans, that 
would be the end of all that the 
Indian national entity stands 
for, it would be autocratic, 
illegal, undcniociatic and 
obviously paiochial 

Thioughout the negotiations 
with the Central representatives 
and at various forums the 
Assam leadeis have been insist¬ 
ing on the adoption ol 1951 as 
the cut-oil year the year which 
should lonn the basis lor elimi¬ 
nating thcnamcsot "loreigners'’ 
liom the olecloial ioils Hus 
would mean that about 50 lakh 
people, who have lot years been 
living in Assam as pcacdul and 
law-abiding citi/ens, will have 
to be depm led tven the adop¬ 
tion ol 1971 as the year ol deci¬ 
sion will dislodge about 15 lakh 
people 'IJic injustice implicit 
m such a move apait, theic is 
also the complex question ol 
the icjiabilitation ol these lakhs 
ol people m case they aie up- 
iootid Irom Assam No otjic. 
Suite would he willing to accom¬ 
modate these displaced pci sons, 
to make them “Stateless” would 
he equally harmful. 'I he late 
ot “Stateless" Indians in Sn 
Lanka is well known Since 
lakhs ol these people whose 
existence in Assam lsendangercd 
by the extieme demand are Ben¬ 
galis, the deep concern ol the 
West Bengal Government is 
imdeistandablc But this merely 
complicates an alieadv complex 
pioblem In lact, the “blockade ’ 
ol Assam, attempted by the 
Congiess (l) Youth m West 
Bengal, was suspected by the 
CP(M) Government ot that 
State as designed by the p.uty in 
powei at the Conti e to cieate a 
law and older problem with a 
view ultimately to dislodge the 
Communist Ministry The 
“blockade" was called off with¬ 
in a few days, but the tensions 
remained, in fact, the situation 
his been worsening day bv day 

The international complica¬ 
tion involved is that under the 


Mrs Gandhi-Sheikh M u j i b 
agreement of 1971 the people of 
Bangladesh who had settled in 
Assam by March 25, 1971, 
would not be forced to quit that 
state Mrs Gandhi is in no 
mood to violate the agreement 
with Bangladesh The “cut¬ 
off ” year should, therefore, be 
1971, insists New Delhi, and 
not 1951, as d e m a n d e d by 
Assam leaders 

flic Indian Ai my swung into 
action in .Assam against the 
agitatois and lilted the oil 
blockade at Naiengi near Gau- 
hali But theic was a mass 
upsurge and the army action had 
to be withdrawn, thus showing 
that the use ol force and stioitg- 
aim tactics in the delicate situa¬ 
tion in Assam was inadvisable 
and would not achieve the aim 
In lact the Government's 
“muscle’ has 1 ailed 1 he picket¬ 
ing ot oil installations in that 
icgion has hoc n continuing, 
causing the loss in lei ms ol pro¬ 
duction ot oil of about Rs 3 
cioies a day, since ml vvoitli that 
amount has to be imported to 
meet the countiy’s needs On 
Apul 22, 1980, the agitatois 
launched a mass picketing pro¬ 
gramme thiouuhoiit tjie State 
and all woik in Central and 
State ollices came to a halt 

According to the 1971 cen¬ 
sus, Assam has 20 lakh Muslim 
immigiants, 16 lakh Bengali 
Hindus in Biahmputra Valley, 
lu lakh tribals 14 lakh Bengalis 
of Cachar and 5 lakh Nepalis 

The duel Ministeis ol six 
north-eastern States, Arunachal 
Pradesh, Manipui, Meghalaya, 
Mizoram, Nagaland and Tri¬ 
pura, on Apul 22 appealed to 
the people of Assam to respond 
to Mrs Gandhi’s suggestion for 
creating conditions in which 
identification could start Such 
conditions would be possible 
if no “cut-off" year is mentioned 
and normalcy restored in the 
State. The untold sufferings 

(Contd on page 702) 
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Special Feature—II 


Chemical Warfare: Another Menace to Mankind 


The awesome spectie of 
chemical weapons has raised 
its ugly head again Chemical 
warfare, which involves the des¬ 
tination of human life on a large 
scale through the use of poison 
gas, highly daimeious and des¬ 
tructive liquids and otjiei de\ ices 
beyond the use of the usual 
military weapons, is generally 
supposed to be banned bv inter¬ 
national agreement The Geneva 
Piotocolof 192*5 which imposed 
the ban, was signed bv most 
couni lies But the USA did 
not sign it until lanuaiv 22, 1075, 
and then too with the condition 
that it would be fiee to rcplv in 
kind (that is it would be fiee to 
act m violation of the accord) 
it any uicinv counti v m any of 
the lattei’s allies, itself sfaited 
chemical wailaie 01 ‘he Big 
Powers the Soviet Union was 
the first to sum the protocol 
in 1928 but it laid down the 
condition that the proposed 
immunity to chemical waif.irc 
would not apph to anv countrv 
that refused to sign the agree¬ 
ment Ncithei Laos noi Afcdia 
nistan, where Russia k icported 
to hive used poison pas. ha* 
signed the protocol to this dav 
In fact the icpoMs of tjie use of 
poison eas in Afghanistan bv 
the Soviet Union and the im¬ 
pression that the Communist 
eianf has already established a 
big lead over the West in the 
development of all forms of 
(.hemic il waifare have caused 
concern m the USA 

According to a Moscow 
news agency report, chemical 
weapons manufactured ir the 
USA arc beine used bv Afghan 
rebels Grenade-shaped chemi¬ 
cal weapons were recently found 


in a vehicle used by Afghan 
rebels during skirmishes On 
March 5. 1980. the 1J S A was 
stated to have moved closer 
towards the production of a 
chemical warfare agent known 
as binarv chemicals which was 
banned bv the U S Congress 
itself in 1974 and 1975 Binaiy 
chemicals consist of two agents 
thal become highly tovic when 
mixed, these c a n be used in 
bombs and rocket shells and 
would mix when the rocket or 
bomb exploded All the same 
the 1 1 S Aimyh.isbcenconduct- 
ing rescaich on binarv chemicals 
for main months In fact the 
USA is reach to manufacture 
the Jughlv d.iiii'cioils nerve ".is 
TJieie has recently been some 
talk o( these weapons in view of 
the sti.lined relations belween 
the IT S A and the Soviet Union 
The cntics have meanwhile 
warned of the ha/.uds and the 
Lomcc|uences Foremost among 
the reasons -ivm for opposing 
anv expansion of the U S c lpa- 
c itv to manufacture cjicmic il 
weapons is the hum mil.man 
consider.ilion M i n v others 

doubt t h c c fhcac v of this \\ ( i- 
pon and also point to the 
dangers ot storing or transpos¬ 
in'. it anv nmh tp or leak might 
endaneei thou ands of Iims of 
the Ameiu ms thcinsebis 

Tlu Bn- P. hots apart even 
a second-rate Power such as 
Britain is imw considiiin*' whe¬ 
ther to develop cJunuc il wea¬ 
pons for use bv wav of n Liba¬ 
tion in times of emergentv 
This indicates »Jiaf the menace 
ofchemic.il weapons i' spreading 
fast Accord 1 ng to British 
reports both the quality and 
quantity of chemical weapons 


in Russia have improved during 
the past decade B r 1 1 a i n is 
icported to be making adequate 
preparations foi defence against 
chemical waifaic, but that is not 
all A recent report indicates 
that the development of an 
offensive capability is also being 
senouslv considered 

It mav be iccallcd that the 
Americans made extensive use 
of poison gas during the Viet¬ 
nam war. most effectively as 
defoliants to r e in o v c all 
"icenerv A reliable report 
'Jiovvs that the U S Army is 
now asking for about 1,300 
million dollars foi new chemi¬ 
cal warfare weapons Where 
Dus suicidal race will end no 
mie knows The siluaiion is 
indeed alarming On the one 
hand world scientists and cx- 
pu ts in ecology have been con- 
sulci mg (or mans months the 
glowing menace of environmen¬ 
tal pollution On the other, 
chemical weapons arc being 
developed bv the leading coun- 
ines tluoiigh fju help appaicntly 
ol their scientists The hvpo- 
cris\ and duplicitv implicit in 
'iicli Mmultaneous exercises is 
more than apparent There 
need be no doubt that chemical 
weapons not only kill human 
bungs in a cruel manner but 
also coni.immate the environ¬ 
ment 'IJu l.ttcsi US budget 
is bcln ved to have a provision 
ol 4 7 million dollars for storage 
and K plomshmuit of stocks of 
poisonou' sub'fancc*. and of 
ik.iiIv 20 million dollars for 
maiiiilactuie of ncive gas This 
is dial proof that chemic al wea¬ 
pons aie being seriously deve¬ 
loped and stored for use in a 
war The irony of the whole 
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exercise is that all this is being 
done in the name of freedom and 
democracy, as if this is an accep¬ 
table method o| achieving such 
laudable goals in the intcrc.st of 
humanity 

7he havoc wrought in Viet¬ 
nam, Korea, Laos, Kampuchea 
(Cambodia) about I 5 million 
people weie killed in Indo- 
China alone - shows that chemi¬ 
cal weapons an. very much a 
reality and not mere fiction 
This is also proved by the fact 
that talks .ire still being held 
frequently between the Big 
Powers about measures to ban 
the use of chemical weapons 
It is indeed ama/mg that the Big 
Poweis should deceive the world 
in this blatant manner and reck¬ 
lessly waste the tax-payers’ 
money 

At least a modest iik lease 
is now being sought by senior 
Amciican military officials in 
that countly's chemical waifarc 
programme so as to include 
facilities foi manuiactuiing new 
poison gas weapons and also 
Mmultaneoii' ly to slienglhcn the 
C S defences against chemical 
attack by an enemy These 
defences against poison gas and 
biological waifare include 
elcclio-chemic.il devices to 
detect poison gas, non-per¬ 
meable uniforms and improved 
gas masks Though the very 
sight of soldiers and civilians 
going about for bouts together 
wearing gas masks is a hideous 
one, the protection is rcgaidcd 
as essential and very effective 
against poison gases Accord¬ 
ing to a report circulated early 
in March this year, the U S 
Defence Dcpaitmenthas already 
given out contracts for amounts 
totalling 10 million dollars for 
supplying new M-51 Chemical 
Waifare shelters for use on the 
battle-field 

Amei leans seem to have 
firm evidence to show that the 
Soviet Union has not only 
established superiority in pos¬ 


sessing chemical weapons but 
also m developing protective 
devices; Soviet armoured vehi¬ 
cles and several other forms of 
military vehicles have been pres¬ 
surised and equipped with filters 
against poison gas Moreover, 
Soviet army units arc said to be 
always accompanied by effective 
machinery and devices for de¬ 
contamination of troops and 
equipment. Moreover, accord¬ 
ing to U S Intelligence reports, 
Soviet forces have been taking 
the necessary precautions for 
the past many years so that anti¬ 
gas measures have become 
routine there, therehavc, in fact, 
been accidents in nerve gas bar¬ 
rages involving the loss of many 
lives 

Poison gas and other forms 
ol chemical warfare are nothing 
new These terrible weapons 
were used even in World War I 
during which mustard gas was 
believed to have caused much 
damage Even before World 
Wat 1, some form of poison gas 
and cwtam bacteriological wea¬ 
pons were believed to have been 
used in Europe With the pro- 
gicss in modern science, includ¬ 
ing the researches in weapons 
of war, more effective and far 
nioic lethal forms of poison gas 
and liquids have been prepared 
A pinhead-si7c drop of a toxic 
liquid applied to a human 
being’s skin will rapidly destroy 
that person's life. Since poison 
gas and biological weapons are 
not difficult to manufacture with 
the use of chemicals available 
in modem science laboratories, 
it is obviously difficult to enforce 
all the provisions of the 1925 
Agreement 

There are two conflicting 
viewpoints on the question of 
using chemical weapons in war¬ 
time Some believe that, like the 
atomic bomb, chemical and bac¬ 
terial devices are useful m a 
campaign because they shorten 
the conflict Bacteriological 
weapons are described as parti¬ 
cularly suitable and might lessen 


the horrors of war if means and 
methods can be found of dis¬ 
abling the enemy, for a short 
time if possible, without killing 
them Some destruction is, of 
course, inevitable in war, and, 
ironically enough, as science 
progresses the destruction is 
greater because of the ever- 
increasing striking and killing 
power of modern weapons But 
chemical weapons save man¬ 
power by sparing much of the 
population from being killed out¬ 
right, temporary disablement is 
any day better than complete 
loss of life On the other hand 
there are those who feci con¬ 
vinced that chemical warfare 
kills slowly and painfully There 
is no evidence that the use of 
such weapons really shortens 
war, nor is it strategically useful 
Is it not a fact that neither side 
used such weapons during the 
prolonged 1939-45 war 7 The 
cruelty of some types of chemi¬ 
cal weapons is beyond descrip¬ 
tion All wars arc morally 
wrong, and the concept of total 
war against civilians which the 
use of chemical weapons implies 
is unwarranted 

The sanest viewpoint, of 
course, is that there should be 
no wars at all since they are a 
sorry reflection on civilisation 
and indicates that behind all the 
professions ot peace and the 
efforts for promoting human 
welfare at a heavy cost lies an 
innate and sub-human desne to 
kill and maim, otherwise, why 
should nations continue to 
manufactuie hotrible weapons 
of war and continue to plan how 
to kill the enemy No nation 
wants war and >ct each nation 
prepares for a large-scale con¬ 
flict, as if it is inevitable and only 
a question of time If we 
assume that war is only a few 
months oi years away, then of 
course the hectic preparations 
and the expenditure of billions 
of dollars on military prepara¬ 
tions can be explained 

(Conld on page 742) 
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Articles 


Credit Planning 

The spate of recent credit policy measures hv the Reserve Bank oj India 
has made confusion worse confounded on the credit front This feature examines 
this issue critic ally _Editor 


In the context of planned 
economic development which 
calls for growth with stability 
and social justice, the ioIc of 
credit planning cannot be over¬ 
emphasized 

Objectives: In a dynamic 
and developing economy like 
India, credit planning has got 
to be flexible Broadly speak¬ 
ing, the twin objectives of the 
policy frame-work evolved dur¬ 
ing 1979 weie (a) restraining 
credit expansion by thccommei- 
cial banks, and (/>) deployment 
ofcreditaccoidmg to the accept¬ 
ed pnonties of the various sec¬ 
tors Virtually, it was a “legime 
of credit restraint” as the gover¬ 
nor of the Reserve Bank of India 
(RBI) dcsci ibcdlheci edit policy 

Policy frame: The RBI held 
monetaiy expansion primanly 
responsible lor the emergence 
of inflationary price rise, paiti- 
cularly after tjie picsentation 
of the 1979-80 budget The 
Bank’s policy, therefoie, was 
directed to control and legulatc 
the money supply 

Duimg 1978-79 upto Feb¬ 
ruary 1979, money supply was 
substantially larger than in the 
corresponding period in 1977-78 
The credit extension to the com¬ 
mercial sector was the dominant 
factor contributing to the mone¬ 
tary expansion The Bank 
deployed the instrument of 
interest rate to discipline the 
money supply stream 

Since 1951, the Bank Rate 
(BR) has been changed nine 


times It was only in March 
1968 that it was lowered bv just 
one per cent Otherwise, it has 
been escalating throughout 
Between November 1951 and 
July 1974. the BR had been 
raised fiom 3 5 per cent to 9 
pei cent at which level it has 
been maintained since 

To make credit costliei. the 
minimum lending rate was fixed 
in May 1973 by the RBI at 10 
per cent except for advances to 
some exempted catcgoiies of 
borrowers The i^tc was laised 
to 11 per cent in December 
1973 and fill thcr to 12 5 per cent 
in July 1974 I rom Mai eh 15, 
1976, the Bank stipulated a ceil¬ 
ing of 16 5 per cent to save the 
small borrowers the pinch of 
high-cost credit It appears 
anamolous that the small banks 
which largely finance the small 
parties were exempt from the 
ceiling on lending tales of 
interest It was only in Maich 
1978 that this lacuna had been 
removed bv fixing the ceiling 
rate of 16 per cent for the small 
banks In September 1979. the 
new ceding rates of interest were 
fixed (a) 18 per cent for lendings 
by banks with deposit liabilities 
of Rs 25 crorc and above, and 
(h) 19 per cent for other small 
banks 

The stipulation of minimum 
and maximum rates of interest 
was intended to regulate credit 
demand Steps were also taken 
for the regulation and control 
of the credit supply stream For 
the latter purpose, the RBI 
increased the net liquidity ratio 


by one per cent to 34 per cent 
and also resorted to selective 
ciedit control Interest rates 
have been changing from time 
to imic |oi loans and advances 
icquitcd foi commodities falling 
under selective credit control. 

A mil able feature of the 
second objective of sectoral dis- 
tnbulion of ciedit since the his¬ 
tone bank nationalization of 
1969 is the emphasis on credit 
allocation loi the priority sector 
compiling n<Miculture, small 
scale mdustiies, small business 
and retail liade The commer¬ 
cial banks weie culled upon to 
iuisc the ciedit to the priority 
sector from 33 3 per cent to 40 
pei cent of the aggregate credit 
extended During the year 
1978-79 (July-Junc), the priority 
sector accounted for an incre¬ 
mental rise of 39 7 per cent as 
against 14 6 per cent in the year 
ended lime 1969 The increase 
in the ciedit of the priority sec¬ 
tor shaic as a proportion of the 
total advances stood at 34 8 
per cent during the first decade 
of bank nationalisation 

The annual variation in the 
public food procurement credit 
during 1978-79 suffered a slight 
climb-down while the share of 
the non-food sector and the 
export sector in the gross bank 
credit rose marginally 

The muiked shift in the dep¬ 
loyment of bank crcd’t in favour 
of the small borrowers is brought 
into bold relief by the data in 
the table below,: 
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Table: Sectoral distribution of 

credit in 1968, 1977 

Percentage \hare 
of the total hank 
advances on 


1. Industry 

March 
31, 1968 
67 5 

2 

Agriculture 



and allied 
activities 

2 2 

3 

Internal 



trade 

19 2 

4 

Services 


5 

Others 

11 1 

6 

Total 

100 0 


June 
1977 
46 4 


10 4 

28 4 
6 2 
8 6 
100 0 


Source RBI Currency & 
Finance Rcpoit, 1978-79, Vol 1 


A qualitative change in the 
distribution of bank credit is 
evident from the foregoing table. 
Also term-loans to the priority 
sector were advanced at lower 
rates of interest In March 
1979, the farmers could have 
loans for minor irrigation and 
land development at 9 5 per 
cent 

The RBI initiated differential 
interest rate schemes to help the 
weaker sections of society 

Assessment: 1 As a sequel 
to unscientific and frequent 
changes, the interest late stme- 
turc has become complex Some¬ 
times, the rate of mtcicst has 
been raised for reasons of iel,.- 
tivc price stability, at otliei 
times, no reduction in interest 
was made when there was puce 
stability or even a decline in 
wholesale price index 

2 Excessive dependence on 
the interest rate policy as an 
instrument for the regulation 
and control of bank credit. 
This has, unfortunately, led to 
greater multiplicity of the mea¬ 
sures which militates against 
their effective implementation 

3 Demand for credit 
depends on interest rate. If the 
price of the goods is expected to 


be higher than the interest rate, 
the latter may be a poor dis¬ 
incentive for hoarders or specu¬ 
lators to hold back goods or 
inventories The demand for 
credit would, therefore, not be 
choked off by interest rate hike. 
The RBI held the view that 
bank credit should not be ex¬ 
tended to finance anticipatory 
price increases 

4 The monetary policy 
and interest policy serves as 
“signals for predictable icsponse 
from money market institutions’’ 
including banks and thecommer- 
ual sector This advantage has 
not been reckoned by the RBI 

5 Ciedit planning in India 
is but a hotch-potch of ad hoc 
policies of the RBI and is not 
based on well-thought-out 
studies identifying, it not quanti¬ 
fying, the effects of the varia¬ 
tions of interest rates on the 
demand and supply of credit 
The spate of .measures taken by 
the Bank to regulate and con¬ 
trol commercial bank credit 
through intrerest rate variations 
has failed to yield the desired or 
expected Jesuits In fact, the 
RBI steps have proved counter- 
pi oduct ive and apprehensions are 
that by the time the full budget 
for 1980-81 is presented in June 
next, the credit would have 
touched duzy heights An 
expert says that the recent ciedit 
policy of the RBI has ccituinly 
acquired a few teeth, but it 
lacks bite 

6 Dr K S Knshnaswamy, 
deputy governor, RBI, is credit¬ 
ed with the statement that there 
is no credit squeeze, that banks 
have been extending credit be¬ 
yond the requirements of “reali¬ 
sable production” and therefore 
there is little justification for 
relaxing the credit policy The 
argument of burgeoning bank 
credit is unexceptionable but the 
reasons for not relaxing the 
credit policy are not, according 
to the critics of the credit 
squeeze. Their contention is 


that “there are too many chinks 
in the RBI’s policy with respect 
to the management of the supply 
and demand for funds, the key 
ones being related to the pattern 
of interest rates” 

7 The ambiguity in the 
instructions of the RBI about 
the credit policy must be remov¬ 
ed soon. 

Conclusion: The RBI has, 
so fai, failed to formulate awell- 
considered ciedit plan suitable 
to the pievailmg conditions of 
the count! v Such a plan has 
to be flexible but ad hocism has 
maned the policy frame-work 
There is confusion and comple¬ 
xity in the rate ‘•tructure The 
lesult is that the credit policies 
are counter-productive in as 
much as the interest rate hike 
has been accompanied by credit 
expansion and mal-distribution 
into different channels The 
entire policy needs a fresh look 

Assam Crisis : Mafor 
Challenge to Mrs Gandhi 

(Contd from page 698) 

caused to the people of Assam 
and the setback caused to the 
nation should end regatdlcss 
of the dispute ovei the "cut-oft” 
year which can be settled later 
Meetings of leaders of political 
parties are beine held at the 
instance of the Piune Minister 
to review the developments in 
Assam and evolve a solution of 
the problem 

The stalemate continues, all 
business and industry are at a 
standstill, a n d the situation 
seems to be one of unrelieved 
gloom It poses a danger and a 
challenge to the Centre and to 
Mrs Gandhi because the agita¬ 
tors continue to defy the 
Government of India and d'etute 
their terms The Central autho¬ 
rities in fact seem helpless before 
the Assamese people in the cur¬ 
rent crisis, and the latter are 
evidently determined to have 
their demands fulfilled. 
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Re-structuring the Education System 

Education occupies a pivotal position in the fiamcwork of a nation, 
like India, which is on the brink of an economic revolution The existing system 
of education is traditional in char acta and is unsuited to the changing condi¬ 
tions of the country It must be revolutionized Why and how f This 
feature discusses this important question —Editor 


Need: “India stands at the 
critical cross-roads of history 
where the choice is between edu¬ 
cation and disaster We must 
either build a sound, balanced, 
effective and imaginative educa¬ 
tional system to meet oui deve¬ 
loping needs and respond to oui 
challenging uspuations oi be 
content to be swept aside by the 
strong currents of histoiy ’ This 
thought-provoking and blood¬ 
curdling obscivation was made 
by the Kothari Education Com¬ 
mission (1964-66), but alas' it 
has so far tailed to ic-awakcn 
the conscience of the nation 
More than a decade and a half 
has elapsed since. What has 
been done since then for the re¬ 
construction of the traditional 
system of education handed 
down to us by the Bntish iuIcis 9 
Aie the peilunctory reforms 
done enough 9 II not, what steps 
need to be taken to re-shape the 
old pattern of education 9 These 
are the vital questions discussed 
here 

Moic than three decades 
ago, the founding fathers of our 
Constitution enjoined upon the 
State the responsibility of uni¬ 
versal, fiee and compulsory edu¬ 
cation for childicn upto the age 
of 14 years We arc far from 
that dream even 20 years after 
the dead-line of i960 stipulated 
in the Constitution (Article 45) 
There is no doubt that some 
“tinkering” has been done with 
the educational system over the 
years but, as the Commission 
put it, “what is needed is a revo¬ 
lution in education” It added 


further “In our opinion, no 
reform is more important or 
more uigent than to transform 
education” Education is thus, 
the pivot round which the entire 
le-consliuction—s o c l a 1. cul¬ 
tural, political and economic— 
icvohes Therefore, it the revo¬ 
lution weio not accorded the 
urgency it descivcd and the 
transfoimation not done within 
•i gcnciation, the task would 
become moie formidable As 
it is, theie aie no signs yet of a 
revolution being r o u n d the 
cornei in the held of education 
One wonders how “the destmv 
of India is now being shaped 
in her class-rooms" 

Achievements: We had, of 
course, a high-sounding national 
policy on education dunng the 
short regime of the Janata 
Party, anationaladuhcducntion 
progiamine involving an outlay 
of Rs 200 crore or more, a 
shift fiom 11-year schooling to 
the much-debated 10 plus 2 
system of education at the 
schools, a three-language foi- 
mul.i which has nowhere been 
fully and whole-heartedly im¬ 
plemented by the State govern¬ 
ments, some universities have 
undertaken new experiments in 
the system of examinations, 
evaluation, courses of study etc 
But all these arc superficial, and 
not basic, changes 

India is ranked as the third 
largest nation in the world in 
terms of the scientific trained 
manpower and tenth among the 
industrially advanced countries. 


Its position in the Third World 
countnes is admittedly much 
higher This is a spectacular 
achievement of which our nation 
can be leasonably pioud. Quan¬ 
titatively, elementary education 
is expected to cover 87 per cent 
ol the childien (9S per cent boys 
and 77 pci cent girls) in the 
age-group 6-14 years by 1982-83 
as compared to 67 per cent in 

1977- 78 The draft sixth plan, 

1978- 83, envisaged an outlay 
of Rs 1986 croie for the educa¬ 
tional sector This represents 
an lnciease of 54 6 per cent ewer 
the pievious plan’s provision of 
Rs 1285 crore 

A qualitative change is also 
contemplated in the revised draft 
document of the sixth plan Its 
policies and programmes aim 
at making education an instru¬ 
ment of development. Deve¬ 
lopment, be it noted, does not 
merely signify ‘growth’ in tradi¬ 
tional parlance but also a quali¬ 
tative change in the life-style 
of the people at large, and parti¬ 
cularly the vulnerable section. 
The latter end would require 
removal of illiteracy, umversali- 
sation of elementary education 
and more employment-oriented 
education As such, education 
has to be related to productivity; 
it must promote modernization 
and democratic way of life and 
governance, it must inculcate 
social, economic and political 
values for character-building. 

Given this framework for 
the re-construction of the educa¬ 
tional system, the question that 
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should receive our attention quite obvious reasons: low in* within the country at a ten- 
next is how to bring it about, come, poor promotional avenues sonably good income and the 
Here arc some measures towards for the talented teachers and outflow of trained manpower to 


that end. 

(1) The ovcinil resouitcs in 
the country being limited, the 
lunds allocated lor the educa¬ 
tional scctoi are meagre Any 
wastage or inoptimal use is 
criminal That resources are 
not optimally utili/cd is evidenc¬ 
ed by the large numbci ol drop¬ 
outs, estimated at 60 per cent, 
of the children going to school, 
by the growing un-employment 
among the educated trained pei- 
sonnel and so on 

(2) Non-lormal education 
should also be provided so that 
the drop-outs and the nco- 
hterates do not ielapse into 
illiterates This policy is con¬ 
sistent with the modem concept 
that education is a continuing 
process and does not end up 
with a particular stage Man 
must learn all his hie 

(3) 1 he existing imbalances 
in priorities of education should 
be rectified There is ovei- 
lnvestment in highei and pro¬ 
fessional education. One would 
not grudge it it the leturn Irom 
it were satisfactory The gainers 
are mainly the elitists Instead 
of the elitist bias in education, 
the country needs a rural bias 
and a higher puonty lorelemcn- 
tary and adult education to cope 
with the problems of burgeon¬ 
ing population and the Inch 
incidence (70 per cent) ol illi¬ 
teracy While literacy drive 
should receive precedence, it 
should not be at the cost of 
improved quality ot education 
Approximately, 40 per cent of 
the primary schools aic single¬ 
teacher institutions This is a 
major weakness of education 
and need to be removed what¬ 
ever the financial difficulties 

Alongwith this, efforts must 
be made to attract talent in the 
teaching profession. The gene¬ 
ral opinion is that it is a profes¬ 
sion of the last resort and for 
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unenviable status in the social 
hierarchy. The University 
Grants Commission has recently 
overhauled the salary scales of 
all categories of teachers but the 
upgrading has been more than 
overtaken by the spiralling 
prices, high cost of Jiving and 
the hike in salaries in other 
parallel occupations in other 
•sectors Low standards of rec¬ 
ruitment of teachers at the Uni¬ 
versity, college and school levels 
coupled with low standards ol 
teaching have degenerated the 
educational standards 

(4) flic educational policies 
and piogrammcs lack direction 
We arc still indecisive about the 
duration foi schooling of the 
children It is true that educa¬ 
tion is a State subject but too 
much diversity in resource allo¬ 
cations, pattern of schooling 
and higher education, curucula 
and standards of education tend 
to obstruct rapid improvements 

(5) A very widely-held view 
is that an embargo should be 
placed on lurther expansion of 
the teitiary level education if 
dislocation in its structure is to 
be avoided At present, “more 
than 50 per cent of the colleges 
aie not even academically 
viable” This is an utterly irra¬ 
tional situation It must, at 
the same time, be conceded that 
without expansion of the uni¬ 
versity education—both general 
and professional—India would 
not have achieved what it has 
done in the fields of science and 
technology 

(6) Two developments ema¬ 
nating from the rapid educa¬ 
tional expansion are - (a) grow¬ 
ing educated unemployment, 
particularly of the professionals: 
doctors, engineers and top scien¬ 
tists; ( h ) bra<n drain. The edu¬ 
cational system should be re¬ 
st lucturcd so that the educated 
personnel finds suitable work 


foreign countries is stopped, or, 
at least, reduced considerably 
Vocationahzation of education, 
though a dcstiable ideal, would 
be meaningless unless 
employment opportunities are 
created to absorb the employ¬ 
ment-seekers This means that 
rapid and balanced development 
must go in step with the new 
(or vocalmnnli/ed) educational 
pattern 

17) Lducal'on must be 
closely ielated to development 
which is oiu avowed national 
goal “The existing system of 
education” says the Kothari 
Commission, “is lai »»cly unrelat¬ 
ed to life and tlieie is a wide 
gulf between its conlcnt and 
puiposcs and the concerns of 
nat'onal development” The 
new pattern of education must 
evoke people’s sense ot involve¬ 
ment m the economic, social, 
cultural and political re-con- 
struction of the country The 
transformation must be quick 
The greater the expansion of the 
existing traditional system of 
education, the more difficult and 
costly it becomes to change its 
character Moreovei, the new 
elite, to which the tiaditional 
education cateis most, is un¬ 
willing to bring about basic 
changes in the social system and 
hence unwilling and unable to 
revolutionize education 

(8) The-carrot-and-the-stick 
policy may be adopted to reward 
the good performance and to 
penalise the bad or pci functory 
performance of a teacher The 
snag here is as to what should 
be the performance index or the 
yardstick Should it be the 
results of the students m the 
examinations or the published 
research work or both 7 Opinion 
on this crucial issue is sharply 
divided 

(Contd on page 742) 
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Stats Sector Undertakings 

Q. Make a rapid survey or 
the G tate sector undertakings as 
at present. 

Ans. The latest survey of 
the Central government indus- 
tiial and commercial mulct- 
takings for the year 1978-79, 
leleased recently, shows an over¬ 
all improvement in all directions. 
The year has vitne->sed accele¬ 
rated investment growth, better 
capacity utilization, mu eased 
volume of turn-over, increased 
generation of internal resources, 
higher export earnings, and 
higher profitability. 

1 Investment growth The 
total investment in 176 public 
entet prises shot up to Rs 15,602 
crore at theend of March 1979 
This was a record with a rise of 
Rs 2,213 croie or 16 53 per 
cent ovci the previous year, 
1977-78 The hon’s share (27 8 
per cent) of the additional in¬ 
vestment went to the manufac¬ 
ture of Icrtilizcrs, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals and cement. 
This was followed by the coal 
group of companies with a 
marginal investment propor¬ 
tion of 16 1 per cent. 

2. Turn-over : The annual 
turn-over of 159 enterprises 
registered an increase of Rs 916 
crore (or 5 1 per cent) to Rs. 
18,936 crore. As a percentage 
of capital employed during the 
year, the turnover works out to 
133*6 per cent which is less than 
that of 1977-78. 


3 Foreign exchange I he 
export earnings ol goods by the 
public sector undei takings estab¬ 
lished a newiccord, touching the 
Rs 1,834 crore-nurk 1 h l s 
meant an increase ol 17 2 pei 
cent over the previous yeai 

4 Profitahihi\ () n e ol 

the pcilorni.t'iu. ciiteiia ol the 
State scctoi undei takings is pio- 
litability Not all the i mining 
and opciatmg enterprises aic 
profit-yielding Dglity eight 
units had earned a net pioln ol 
Rs 484 75 crore as against the 
total net profit ol Rs 384 85 
crore registcied by 81 enter¬ 
prises m 1977-78 On the other 
hand, 69 enterprises registcied a 
net loss ol Rs 516 7 crore in 
1978-79 In the picvious year, 
73 enteipii,es had incurred a 
lossol Rs 475 92uoie. 

Gross piolit as a propot tion 
ol capital invested was JngJici m 
1978-79 as compared with that 
of the previous year The pro¬ 
bability rose from 8 61 per 
cent m 1977-78 to 9 84 pei cent 
in 1978-79. 

5. Capacity utilization * 
The public sector undertakings 
had uneven capacity utilization 
resulting in a net increase in 
under-utilization 1 he defchne 
in capacity utilization is attri¬ 
buted to inadequate supply of 
power, raw matcuals, wagons, 
wrolig planning, hike in mam* 
tenancccost of ageing plants and 
industrial unrest The coal 
group of enterprises was the 


worst a 11 cited m capacity utili¬ 
zation 

Impounding Inflation 

Q. “Rising prices is the 
single-most explosive issue that' 
the country i.s facing”. Discuss 
this statement and the package 
of measures taken recently by the 
new government to impound infla¬ 
tion. 

Ans. 1. Rising Prices * 
The fiendish inflation con¬ 
tinues ever soaring 1 he hope 
ol de-escalation in prices, 
winch the draconian Emeigency 
measures had raised, began to 
melt away after the presentation 
of 1979-80 budget. In fact, 
serious apprehensions were 
entertained that the budgetary 
provisions would send prices up 
And they did The Congress 
(I) paity exploited the develop¬ 
ments to their advantage and 
made the re-appearance of infla¬ 
tion as a pivotal election issue to 
oust the non-Congrcss (I) parly 
in power The new government 
headed by Mrs Indira Gandhi 
has, once again, taken upon itself 
the onerous responsibility to 
discipline the inflationary forces 
which have, by now, raised the 
wholesale price index by about 
20 per cent (229 1 was the index 
number as on March 22, 1980 
with 1970-71 as the base year). 
The money supply during the 
year has also risen by about 17 
per cent which is too much to be 
absorbed by the economy with 
national income growth rate of 
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4 5 per cent. The financial 
year 1979-80 has accumulated a 
record deficit of Rs 3,000 crore 
This is an explosive situation 
Mrs Gandhi’s government is 
seized of the situation and has 
taken steps to keep it under 
control and role back the prices. 

II. Measures: The new 
government has waged a war on 
the price front and taken ad¬ 
ministrative, economic and other 
measures 

(l) Admuustrati ve measures: 
(a) A central control room has 
been established by the Union 
government to monitor the price 
situation in respect of nine com¬ 
modities wheat, rice, vanaspati, 
edible oils, sugar, diesel, kero¬ 
sene, soft coke and salt This 
control room will serve as the 
nerve-centre to identity areas 
and commodities ol a critical 
nature It will assess the de¬ 
mand for goods of the various 
States, regions and districts 
Having done that it will take 
steps to match the supply with 
the demand 

(b) The Union government 
has called upon the State gov¬ 
ernments irrespective of their 
political complexion, to enforce 
strictly the Preventive Detention 
Actand the Essential Commodi¬ 
ties Act to curb hoarding, smug¬ 
gling and spe-ulativc activities 
which have given rise to artificial 
scarcity of goods and are the 
bane of the malady 

(2) Economic : (i) The sup¬ 
port price of wheat foi the crop 
year 1980-81 at Rs. Il7aquintal. 
though 54 per cent above the 
1973.74 level, is up by lust two 
rupees above that fixed lor the 
previous year The nominal 
step-up is expected to keep 
down the incidence of food sub¬ 
sidy on budgetary expenditure 
and ultimately on deficit financ- 
ing 

(ii) The public distribution 
system has been widened and 
strengthened The number of 
fair price shops has been in- 
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creased to cover larger popula¬ 
tion and so have been the basic 
goods for sale there. 

(hi) The transport bottle¬ 
necks have been considerably 
eased by increasing the mobility 
of railways, raising the quota of 
diesel required for road trans¬ 
port and movement of coal. 

(tv) Power generation and 
production and movement of 
coal have been stepped up with 
a view to providing critical in¬ 
puts for the industrial sector. 

(v) Mrs Gandhi has called 
upon the State governors and 
Union and State ministers to 
“practise austerity’’, reduce the 
non-plan expenditure and the 
pressure ot demand on the limit¬ 
ed resources available in the 
country 

(3) Others : Traders have 
been sternly warned against 
!i ustralmg the efforts of the gov¬ 
ernment to hold the price line 
Both Mrs Gandhi and Mr Pra- 
nab Mukhetjec have sought to 
have a nai'onal consensus on 
inflation 

Yiwaing Trade Gap 

Q. Discuss the magnitude, 
causes and consequences of the 
growing trade deficit. 

A n s. I. Magnitude: In¬ 
dia’s foreign trade is now in the 
red During the first ten months 
(Apnl-January) of 1979-80, the 
trade deficit was dose to double 
the deficit dunng the corres¬ 
ponding penod of 1978-79 It 
was about Rs 1,603 crore dur¬ 
ing 1979-80 (April-January) as 
against Rs 1,072 crore in 1978- 
79 and Rs 621 crore m 1977-78 
In the recent past, 1976-77 was 
the only year when India had a 
trade surplus of Rs. 72 crore. 
According to the data available 
the total exports stood at Rs 
4,878 crore and the imports at 
Rs. 6,481 crore The increase in 
exports was of the order of 
10 5 per cent as against 19 6 per 
cent in imports. The imports 


outgrew the exports, fhe expori- 
i mport adverse gap may rise to 
Rs. 2000 crore by the end of the 
last fiscal year and may be much 
larger during the current finan¬ 
cial year with estimated imports 
at Rs 11,000 croie and exports 
only Rs 8,000 crore 

II. Causes: (a) The libera¬ 
lised import policy adopted by 
the Janata party is basically 
responsible for the burgeoning 
deficit This should not be 
taken as an* adverse comment 
on the policy but it only draws 
our attention to one of the 
major factors responsible for the 
yawning trade deficit 

( h ) The sizable import of 
expensive ciude and petroleum 
products, along with the edible 
oils, have considerably inflated 
the import bill 

(i) The industnal produc¬ 
tion has been on a low key and 
the exports have been dwindling 
The soaring puces blunted our 
competitiveness in foreign mar¬ 
kets 

III. Consequences: One 
obvious result of the decline in 
export growth is a tall in the 
nation’s foreign exchange 
reserves This is evident from 
the changes in the assets ot the 
banking sector during the period 
A pul 1979 to F ebiuuiy 1980 
What is disquieting is that even 
foreign exchange remittances 
have shown slackness. The 
latter has howevet the ledccm- 
ing feature that the money sup¬ 
ply stieam swelled at a slower 
rate “The sustained depletion 
of lorcign exchange reserves 
spells the prospect for the 
country of a fresh lease on 
stagnation’’, comments an eco¬ 
nomic daily 

Productivity-linked Bobus 

Q. Write a short note on 
productivity-linked bonus. 

Ans. “Bonus is a deferred 
wage”. Whether one does or 
(Contd onpagell 2) 
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To pical Essay 

Age of Capitalism : Issue of Survival 


For decades economic theo¬ 
rists regarded capitalism as a 
permanent feature of the world’s 
economic system The fi v e 
basic features of capitalism are 
private ownership oj the means 
of production, exchange, dis¬ 
tribution and consumption, 
acquisition of limitless private 
profit and disregard of chanty, 
alienation of the working 
classes, institutions which turn 
economic power into political 
power, and a legal stiucturc 
which promotes private pro¬ 
perty Capitalism also implies 
fiee, unrestricted competition 
and the existence of monopolies 
In fact, economists of the 18th 
century believed that pet feet 
competition means the optimum 
satisfaction of consumer needs 
But the concept of c ipitalism 
has undergone changes dunng 
the 20th century, there is a 
greater stress on monopoly and 
monopolistic institutions, 

notably the giant multinationals, 
which are closely associated with 
capitalism 

Multinationals, associated 
with the Ameiicun version of 
capitalism, have, in fait, given 
a new edge to the system of 
monopolistic enterpiises They 
have led to concenttation of 
economic power, exploitation 
of markets and ot labour, rcs- 
tnctivc tiade piacticcs, racke¬ 
ted mg and captunng (through 
subtle and sometimes not-so- 
subtle means) the minds and 
pockets of the consumer These, 
in turn, lead to colonialism and 
poverty among the exploited 
nations Cynics, deeply dis¬ 
tressed by the woist forms of 
capitalism, have even said that 


modern capitalism is “mono¬ 
poly capitalism”, that it causes 
more unemployment and even 
ignorance, hence the civilisa¬ 
tion based on such " monopoly 
capitalism” must be uprooted 
Vauous alternatives have been 
expounded, a 1 1 representing 
sonic form of socialism There 
are also those who advocate a 
well-designed mixtuic which 
would eliminate the evils of 
capitalism without going to the 
other extreme of socialising the 
means of pioduction and dis¬ 
tribution Actually in most 
countries of the world today 
there is a socialist touch to the 
economy, just as there is an 
indirect capitalistic touch in the 
socialist systems prevalent in 
Communist countries such as 
the Soviet Union 

Karl Marx, regarded as the 
lather ol the theory of capital¬ 
ism, spoke of a new mode of 
production, a n d of colonial 
plunder and imperialism as a 
means ol accumulation The 
multinationals virtually mono¬ 
polise the advanced technology 
that facilitates the production 
of consumer aitides on a mass 
scale All the talk of a tiansfer 
of technology from the develop¬ 
ed countries to the rest of the 
world is often described as a 
subtle attempt at impelidlist 
penetration To what extent 
indigenous technology suffers m 
the process ot transfer of foreign 
know-how is difficult to assess, 
but there need be no doubt that 
several malpractices have flou¬ 
rished under cover of transfer 
of foreign technology which has 
ensured prosperity to the multi¬ 
nationals and led to economic 


drain from the poorer countries 
to the rich ones This, in turn, 
has led to concentration of eco¬ 
nomic power and, in actual 
effect, countered the flow of 
economic aid to the weaker 
countries by the Western giants. 

The New Crisis 

Capitalism is now facing a 
new crisis of unprecedented 
magnitude The runaway in¬ 
flation and the new situation 
created by the energy (oil) prob¬ 
lem have posed challenges which 
are not easy to meet For one 
thing, more and more capitalists, 
despite their belief in free enter¬ 
prise and the mimfnum of gov¬ 
ernmental intervention, have 
sought the protection of Gov¬ 
ernment in every crisis Com¬ 
petition without restrictions 
seems to have hurt businessmen 
themselves, ^nd protectionism is 
being favoured through curbs 
The State has undeniably been 
playing the role ol a regulator 
in the economic field, even 
though this docs not conform to 
the basic theory of capitalism 
Secondly, inflation is fast erod¬ 
ing the assets built up by ambi¬ 
tious people believing in the age 
of capitalism, and they are upset 
over the continuing erosion 
As for the oil problem, even now 
the world’s oil producers 
(OPEC) would like to invest 
their dollars in the USA be¬ 
cause of the latter country’s 
capitalist s y s t e m, no petro- 
dollors arc invested in Com¬ 
munist countries. The inves¬ 
tors have confidence in the capi¬ 
talist system because there is no 
fear of expropriation or acqui¬ 
sition of the surpluses by the 
State 
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There is also the question of 
performance In this regard 
also capitalism has a better 
record than socialism More¬ 
over, this system has almost 
universally raised the levels of 
income, health and longevity A 
comparison between the econo¬ 
mies ot Japan and Russia would 
be instiuctive Japan, a capi¬ 
talist country like the USA, 
has made phenomenal progress 
since the last war, leaving most 
other countries way behind in 
production, quality, productivity 
and the adoption of sophisti¬ 
cated technology. The Soviet 
Union, the classic example of a 
Communist economy, has many 
achievements to its cicdit, but 
it has not been able to meet 
its people's requirements of 
consumer goods. As a result, 
many of the ai tides being used 
by the Russians have been im¬ 
ported from the USA Thus 
Communist systems paitially 
rely on the capitalist countries 
lor certain types of goods Capi¬ 
talism has also shown another 
quality: resilience. The strong 
critics of capitalism now con¬ 
cede that the system has sur¬ 
vived many crises and that it is 
likely to survive indefinitely 
because of its relative ad¬ 
vantages, especially in the 
modern form in which it is tem¬ 
pered with a socialistic touch 
It has the advantage ot inscn- 
tivcncss, cnterpiise and initia¬ 
tive The socialistic system 
lacks these. The State is every¬ 
thing. the owner, the pioduccr 
and the distubutor, there is no 
scope for individual initiative in 
leftist regimes 

The classic criticism against 
capitalism is that it cieatcs in¬ 
equalities and uncertainties, the 
system perpetuates grave dis¬ 
parities of wealth and the reward 
it ensures for the successful arc 
indeed extravagant. There is 
also the charge, which t h c 
famous American economist, 
John Kenneth Galbraith, has 
levelled, that free cntci prise 


values wasteful individual con¬ 
sumption more than the public 
services. But the question arises: 
arc the inequality of wealth and 
the growing disparities not the 
price we pay for genius and hard 
work 9 

Role of Multinationals 

For determining the ulti¬ 
mate role of capitalism and to 
find an answer to the question 
of its survival, it is necessary to 
define the role of multinationals 
with which the modern version 
of this system is now associated 
What precisely is the role of 
multinationals in spreading 
capitalism far and wide 7 These 
giant coiporatuuis arc generally 
regarded as the ultimate expor¬ 
ters of capitalism Through 
their varied and complex opera¬ 
tions, including the creation of 
jobs, piovision of tiainmg for 
technicians, getting work on a 
contract basis Horn numerous 
local people and also by enlist¬ 
ing local shareholders, these 
multinationals create middle 
class capitalists Vested inte¬ 
rests develop in the host country 
m continuing multinationals. In 
the Third World countries these 
multinational corporations 
operate on a giant scale, but 
there is also the fear that the 
assets of these companies might 
be taken over, or restrictions 
placed on the repatn.ition of 
profits to the home country As 
time passes, these multinationals 
are becoming more suspect as 
a result of aggressive national¬ 
ism, in fact in some countries 
some of thccoiporations had to 
wind up business because of 
their unwillingness to comply 
with the conditions imposed by 
the host country’s Government. 
An example is the Coca-Cola 
Company which was compelled 
to close down its factories in 
India because it refused to share 
the technology regarding its 
concentrate used in the drink 

But such cases arc not many, 
and the action against a few 
companies in some regions does 


not affect the marked success, 
continual expansion and the 
monopolistic nature of the mul¬ 
tinationals and the capitalistic 
role they play Such corpora¬ 
tions just do not operate in 
socialist countries. In o t h e r 
words, modern capitalism is 
represented m a large measure 
by the giant multinationals 

Chances of Survival 

While it is correct to say 
that capitalism is not working 
in as pure ariorm as its original 
exponents would have liked, it 
is clear that in the absence of a 
clear and viable alternative, 
capitalism will survive all the 
crises It continues to be a 
creative and dynamic force with 
free individuals and fiec enter¬ 
prise, even if subjected to cer¬ 
tain restrictions at some places. 
Monopolistic tiends also con¬ 
tinue, and these are an essential 
feature of capitalism Social¬ 
ism has numerous votaries, it is 
true, but its working has not 
ensured satisfaction to the 
masses who are getting restless 
in a way. There has lately been 
a new awakening and a new 
awareness among the masses 
in the Socialist countries that 
all that socialism promised has 
not been provided 

Socialism started as a pro¬ 
test against competitive capi¬ 
talism It extended its social 
security umbrella over millions 
ot people, but after the initial 
fervour, the desire for more 
goods and a greater variety in 
life is growing There is a pro¬ 
test against the regimentation 
and the soul-killing uniformity 
Socialism seeks to enforce. The 
contrast between what people 
living in capitalist countries get 
and what those under the so¬ 
cialistic set-up have to remain 
contented with has affected the 
morale of the masses in Russia 
Even if capitalism does not com¬ 
mand universal support m 
modem times, its watered-down 
version—mellowed by the socia¬ 
listic touch, will. 
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Debate; Discussion 


Should there be a Five-day Week ? 


A proposal to introduce a Jive-day week in Government offices is under 
consideration of the authorities as a measure to save petrol and economise m 
other materials The move is not new and has been discussed more than once 
before Will it achieve the aim* Or will it yield nothing and prove counter¬ 
productive ? The proposition before the House is “A five-day week should be 
introduced in offices instead of the present six day week " 


Mr A: Jn Europe and on 
the American continent the five- 
day week is the rule and it has 
been found convenient and fully 
practicable. It helps in the dis¬ 
posal of work because office 
employees at all levels get ade¬ 
quate rest during the long week¬ 
end and come to their desks on 
Monday morning ful ly refreshed. 
In the advanced countries a 
five-day week was introduced 
long before the oil crisis, it was 
meant primarily to ensure ade¬ 
quate rest, and office work did 
not suffer in any way because 
on other days of the week 
(Monday to Friday) the em¬ 
ployees put in longer working 
hours so as to endure disposal 
of as much work as possible. A 
long week-end enables people 
there to spend some more time 
with their families, and a full 
week-end as a holiday is still the 
common practice in those coun¬ 
tries There is no reason why 
a five-day week should not be 
enforced in India also It is 
already being tried in Punjab, 
Haryana and some other States 
The results have been quite 
satisfactory But the rest prob¬ 
lem apart, a five-day week has 
now become imperative because 
of the soaring oil bill (the latest 
estimate is that the country will 
have to import oil worth about 
Rs. 6,000 crorcs during the cur¬ 
rent year). Since the consump¬ 
tion of oil has been increasing 
at the rate of 15 to 20 per cent 
annually and this commodity is 
very costly, some measures arc 


called for to effect economy in 
its use A five-day week is one 
of the measures that are easily 
enforceable, and in the national 
interest we should accept the 
proposal for all sectors on a 
country-wide basis The pro¬ 
posal, first mooted seven years 
ago to save fuel consumption, 
now has the full backing of the 
Union Ministries of Petroleum, 
Finance, Energy and Home 
Affairs The greater leisure 
during week-ends will mean a 
more satisfying life for all Gov¬ 
ernment employees, provide 
enough time for shopping and 
other domestic chores and, what 
is now much more important, 
save oil because people will have 
to go to their offices by bus or 
car or scooter only five times a 
week Both public and private 
transport will save petrol or 
diesel and lessen the burden on 
the Central exchequer. In no 
country has a five-day week led 
to a fall in the rate of work 
disposal. So the fear that the 
employees will become lazy and 
tardy is baseless 

Mr B: I am afraid Mr A 
has been carried away by West¬ 
ern practices The climate in 
Europe and the U S A is colder 
and more conducive to sustained 
hard work As a result, em¬ 
ployees can work in offices from 
morning to evening five days a 
week without feeling fatigued. 
They are able to dispose of files 
and other work speedily, and 
fully deserve a long week-end 


which they spend fruitfully In 
India, owing to the hot and 
humid and cneivating climate, 
it is futile to expect office 
workers to function from 9 am. 
to 5 p m with only a short 
break for lunch What would 
happen is that after 3 or 4 p m. 
on every working day the em¬ 
ployees would merely pass time 
by smoking, chatting, or just 
dozing off m their chairs. Dis¬ 
cipline in Indian offices is dis¬ 
mally low and, thanks to trade 
union activity and the general 
trend for laziness, the daily 
output of each worker is low 
though his demands are high. 
Since there is no acceptable 
yardstick to measure their daily 
output, office work—and hence 
the public interest—will suffer. 
Even as things arc, the disposal 
of work is very slow, files keep 
on piling up on clerks’ tables 
and the speed of disposal is 
painfully slow More time is 
spent in gossip, backbiting, 
smoking and reading newspapers 
or film journals during office 
hours than in the performance 
of one’s duties Since the basic 
sense of responsibility is lacking 
and there is a general defiance 
of authority, the chances of 
getting enough work done in 
Government offices are not 
bright In the West things are 
different, employees work with 
devotion and a full sense of 
responsibility and they do not 
have to be constantly goaded to 
do their work, as is the case in 
India Neither the babus nor 
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the peons and assistants have a 
sense of duty: many officers 
have flic requisite sense of duty 
and are seen at their desks long 
alter the tleiks and peons have 
left Class III and IV em¬ 
ployees always have their eyes 
on the Uotk and they put their 
pens down even when the work 
is halt done Such acts of gross 
indisdphne do not happen in 
Wcsleriuountries In I n d i a 
there are arrears of work almost 
everywhere, in the West arrears 
arc uncommon and the disposal 
of work is quick and prompt 
Here officers do not have guts 
and dare not pull up a junior 
hand when the latter is guilty 
of dereliction of duty Such 
neglect of duty will become even 
more common if a five-day week 
is introduced 

Mr C: In my view it is 
pointless to link the sloth, the 
tardy ways and the general air' 
of indnTercncc to duty so notice¬ 
able in offices in this country 
with a five-day or six-day week 
Other factors are responsible 
for the slow disposal of work, 
for the lack of a sense of duty 
and responsibility and the 
neglect of the public inteiest 
Our national character is such 
that duty is not given priority 
anywhere, look at our politi¬ 
cians, students, teachers, shop¬ 
keepers, businessmen a n d 
managers, everywhere there is 
indiscipline and a general in¬ 
clination to avoid work We 
are a nation of shirkers But a 
five-dav week is being suggested 
not as a panacea for indiscip¬ 
line or the lack of a sense of 
duty but as a step to save pre¬ 
cious energv, that is, petrol and 
diesel Since travelling would 
be reduced, less petrol and diesel 
would be consumed ifthereisa 
five-dav week For the average 
office worker’s sloth and lazi¬ 
ness other remedies should be 
devised and d'sciphne enforced 
so as to promote the national 
interest The workers’ lower 
pioductivitvis a national malaise 
which certainly needs prompt 


attention One reason for lower 
productivity is the excess and 
surplus staff In almost every 
department there Is excess staff, 
m fact the staff strength has 
increased rapidly in accordance 
with Parkinson’s principle A 
recent survey conducted by the 
Union Finance Ministry during 
its drive for economy found that 
in that Ministry itself there was 
suiplus staff to the extent ot 
5,000 posts, in the Agriculture 
Ministry 3313 posts were redun¬ 
dant, Presumably, there is 
plenty of surplus staff in other 
departments too No wonder 
the individual output is low, and 
each one quotes the example of 
others who are whiling away 
their time and twiddling their 
thumbs, all watching the clock. 
But whether good workers or 
bad, there would certainly be a 
saving in energy by observing 
.a five-day week The basic 
purpose of a shorter week in 
India would not be to provide 
more lei-ure, but to avoid the 
unbearable strain on the national 
economy because of the scaling 
oil import bills We cannot 
prevent the oil-producing coun¬ 
tries from raising the prices of 
oil whenever they wish, but we 
can certainly effect economy in 
the use of petroleum products. 
There is no doubt that by clos¬ 
ing all Government and public 
sector offices on Saturdays we 
can arrange some saving because 
Government vehicles and private 
and public transport together 
would be saving some precious 
fuel 

Mr D: l would like to 
raise two basic questions First, 
Government employees already 
enjoy several amenities which 
ai c not available to other 
workers—security of sci vice, 
good pav-scalcs and adequate 
D A and other allowances A 
five-day week for them while 
making all others work six days 
a week would mean pampering 
them further Unless we can 
get an assuiancc from them that 
they would change their ways 


and start working bard with a 
full sense of responsibility, we 
should not give any more faci¬ 
lities to them Agam, we can¬ 
not hope for petrol and diesel 
economy on week-ends because 
public transport (buses) would 
continue to run for the general 
public, these buses are used by 
businessmen and other people 
also What is more. Govern¬ 
ment employees having long 
week-ends would be moving 
about either for picnics or other 
trips and fuel would still be 
used in private vehicles As for 
Government vehicles, these too 
would not be able to save much 
as they will have to be con¬ 
stantly on the move on the work¬ 
ing days to run errands to make 
up for the rest days. Nor are 
duvers and officers in charge of 
Government and other public 
sector vehicles known for eco¬ 
nomy and avoiding waste of oil 
It would have been better—if 
fuel economy is to be the mam 
consideration— to popularise the 
use of bicycles by most Govern¬ 
ment employees During times 
of crisis in Britain even the 
Ministers and civilian officers 
used to cycle to their offices 
Or, we should arrange shared 
cars and staff vehicles This 
experiment was tried in 1973 
and 1977 but soon the enthu¬ 
siasm died down and each car 
owner picferred to go on his 
own In India social complexes 
often become a menace Ours 
is supposed to be a democratic 
society but actually it is a back¬ 
ward and at places a distinctly 
feudal society The number of 
holidays could be reduced to 
increase disposal of government 
work, but cvervone wants more 
holidays If that is the attitude 
to work, public business is 
bound to suffer when offices are 
closed on Saturdays also Effi¬ 
ciency in Government offices is 
conspicuous by its absence Un¬ 
less that is assured, any reduc¬ 
tion in the working days will 
not be in the national interest 
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Personality Development 


Conscience and Personality 


Conscience and personality 
are closely connected It is a 
different matter that the con¬ 
nection is either not properly 
understood or is not given ade¬ 
quate significance Growth 
and development of personality 
depend on the growth and deve¬ 
lopment of the conscience Simi¬ 
larly a rot in personality will 
stem in the first place from a rot 
in the conscience 

The word is often used and 
has gained a lot of popular cur¬ 
rency but in its real significance 
is glossed over Most of the 
time it is referred to in the form 
of generalisations it is small 
voice within which cannot be 
cajoled, bribed or silenced. It 
is fine as a quote. But it leads 
us nowhere. 

We also know that this 
small voice within stings us 
when we indulge in a wrong 
That other factors like failures 
to conform to social or moral 
norms, too much indulgence in 
various physical appetites, car¬ 
nal desire', fast living and a host 
of real and imaginary things 
cause pangs of conscience ft 
is also well known that a sense 
of guilt is like an inferiority 
complex and is a source of un¬ 
happiness It may result in 
permanent personality disorders. 

All this goes to show that 
the small voice within turns into 
a whip-hand Instead of be¬ 
coming our guide, it becomes a 
goad. Therefore it is neces¬ 
sary to understand how con¬ 
science is formed, how it shapes 
and develops. That will open 
the portels of personality It 
would be easier to mould and 
form, accept and reject. 


The conscience is formed and 
developed consciously as well as 
unconsciously as we are brought 
up to accept the laws of the 
land, the moral percepts of 
society and home In other 
words, conscience is nothing 
static. It grows as we grow 
When the ctyld is small and in 
formative years, he has an im¬ 
pressionable mind. He is told 
that parental affection and care 
do not come to him as a matter 
of right. That these depend on 
certain rules of good conduct 
Unless these are obeyed, punish¬ 
ment or loss of care can result 

At a later stage, he is made 
to understand that society 
frowns upon certain deeds which 
are known as misdeeds Any 
violation of social or moral 
norms is not only unacceptable 
but also subject to punishment. 
As a result, the individual finds 
himself in a straitjacket He is 
confronted with a combination 
of rules framed by parents, 
society, community, and the 
State The individual finds that 
all these demand obedience. 

Reaction to social and moral 
constraints help in the creation 
of order and ensure some 
amount of security and well¬ 
being Man has powerful des¬ 
tructive, brutal, and animalis¬ 
tic urges buried inside him. His 
sanity is a veneer Insanity is 
constantly striving to over- 
power him These negative 
forces tend to come to surface. 
How much and what kind of 
training the person gets in his 
early life eventually determines 
the shape of his conscience. 

Right frem the earliest days, 
the child is made to understand 


that some things are wrong 
while others are right. The child 
is mused on the concept of right 
and wrong. Stealing, for 
example, he is told, is wrong. 
Telling truth is right. The child 
is further made to understand 
that the former brings punish¬ 
ment and moral reprimand while 
the latter fetches compliments 
and a plus mark on one’s indi¬ 
viduality. Thus, the child carries 
the concept that ( the former in 
unacceptable, the latter accep¬ 
table as a norm of behaviour. 
In other words, one who con¬ 
forms to the former will grow 
with a guilty conscience, the 
latter with an easy conscience. 
The former will be unhappy, the 
latter happy. And we know 
what it means when we say that 
so-and-so is suffering from a 
guilty conscience. 

There is another way con¬ 
science shapes One who is 
constantly nagged or threatened 
with punishment or with fear of 
punishment grows a conscience 
which is more troubled than 
easy It indeed is a case of bad 
conscience This can be easily 
demonstrated We usually get 
angry and put up our heckles 
when we arc criticised or correct¬ 
ed. The reason is we have a 
certain image of ourselves which 
is the result of development of 
our own circumstances. This 
self is more important to us than 
any rules governing life generally 
speaking. When criticism or 
correction is flung at us, we 
resist and feel unhappy because 
it does not fit into our growth 
pattern. It turns inwards and 
becomes a source of fear and 
unease-guilty conscience. 
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Another significant factor in 
shaping our conscience is our 
ideal especially the one we adopt 
in early years. Mostly, we tend 
to adopt ideals of a highly 
idealistic nature and super¬ 
human dimensions Few of us 
can attain perfection of those 
ideals because the ideals were 
not realistic They arc more or 
less creation ot high-flown ima¬ 
gination or sheer mythology. 
Such ideals arc shorn of human 
impeifections and weaknesses 
which we carry with us in any 
case Pressures of life force us 
into more concessions We feel 
we have let ourselves down We 
have betrayed our ideals. No 
wonder our conscience stings us. 

Instinct is a powerful factor 
in the formation of conscience 
Sex is one powerful instinct 
Hunger is another Improper 
handling of the sex instinct es¬ 
pecially in early years results in 
the formation of a guilty con¬ 
science A young man who 
indulges in self-abuse and has 
been fed on the theory it is an 
unhealthy practice 1 1 k e 1 y to 
result into far-reaching conse¬ 
quences, is bound to carry his 
complexes to his marital life with 
unhappy outcome. 

Similarly forming too 
romantic notions about this 
powerful instinct which have no 
relation to reality, would result 
i n 1 rustration Most sex athletes 
are woefully inadequate people 
in search of romantic mirages 
The moie their romantic con¬ 
quests, the greater their frustra¬ 
tion Still greater is the burden 
of the guilty conscience 

Now take the case of a con¬ 
science which is grown sick, 
tends to turn inwards for re¬ 
peated lashings for the various 
wrongs done. Such a troubled 
conscience knows what is inside 
its shop It knows a pile of 
wrongs stares it m eyes. Such 
a conscience is haunted for fear 
of punishment, becomes hostile 
to cover up its weaknesses and 
remains constantly m tension. 

via 


Finally, it develops anxiety, 
depression and then phobias. 

Guilt is of two types: con¬ 
scious and unconscious. It is 
conscious when we know we 
have done something which we 
were taught is wrong It is un¬ 
conscious when the realization 
comes later. In each case, there 
is tendency to blame ourselves, 
there is fear of punishment, 
expression of hostility, and 
finally a strong desire to appease 
the conscience to live at peace 
with our inner self Appease¬ 
ment becomes necessary other¬ 
wise the burden becomes too 
heavy Many suicide result 
from the person’s inability to 
bear the burden of a troubled 
conscience. 

A similar biting conscience 
may result from what is known 
as over-conscientiousness. Such 
a person remains caught in a 
constant state of worry He 
thinks what others think of 
him. Ihus he pushes himself 
in a mental hole thinking that 
others are disapproving his 
actions, opinions etc. 

Interestingly, there is noth¬ 
ing like a total want of con¬ 
science. We may beat down 
our sense of guilt but we cannot 
get rid of it. The more we strive 
to beat down our guilt, the more 
subtle it becomes The habi¬ 
tual wrong-doer, the alcoholic, 
the criminal are often persons 
seeking to appease conscience 
which has been beaten to the 
pulp They think one day 
punishment will catch up with 
them. 

From the above elaboration, 
it can be summed up that a 
guilty conscience shows an inner 
sense of uneasiness, deep frus¬ 
tration, has a throttled feeling 
about healthy, spontaneous 
urges. It displays inferiority 
and feels the entire world is 
ranged against it, that it is 
bound to inflict injustice on it. 
Most natural and healthy acts 
of sex life are sickening to it. 
In short, the burden lies entirely 


with the troubled/sick con¬ 
science. 

We cannot wipe off past 
experiences. Nor can we shed 
our complexes born out of these 
experiences. But surely we can 
look into ourselves and pin¬ 
point the areas of badness We 
can tell ourselves that it is 
natural for everybody to have 
good as well as bad thoughts 
Fleeting thoughts about sin, 
evil, wickedness, temper etc. are 
okay unless they are translated 
into action By brooding over 
them, we push ourselves into a 
tight mental noose tor nothing 

Second thing is to learn to 
accept our guilt It is no use 
pushing it under the mental 
carpet All psycho-analysis is 
based on the concept of explor¬ 
ing, exposing, and then letting 
the patient see what he is suffer¬ 
ing from Admitting our 
troubled conscience is the first 
essential step to getting rid of 
the trouble Lastly, there is 
one sure way of getting out ol 
trouble That is put your neck 
down and work 


ECONOMIC SCENE 
(Contd from page 706) 
does not agree with this view is 
beside the point now. It appears 
that the Central Government has 
taken bonus payment as an 
inescapable fact Railwaymcn 
have already been paid bonus 
tor 1979-80 Recently, the 
defence personnel in the produc¬ 
tion establishments has been 
assured of payment of produc¬ 
tivity-linked bonus and the first 
payment for the last financial 
year will be made in Octobei 
1980 The postal workers will 
also be paid bonus as soon as 
norms of productivity are for¬ 
mulated. Thus productivity 
rather than profit has been 
accepted as the basis for bonus 
payment This augurs well. But 
it need be realised by the benefici¬ 
aries that any increase m bonus 
would be self-defeating if it was 
not accompanied by improved 
productivity. 
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Examinations 


tive Officers* 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 

• Should Housewife be Paid ? 

0 Are Lawyers Exploiters and Parasites ? 

• One Loader or a Hundred. ? 

• Should Luxuries be Taxed I 


Should Housewife be Paid? 

Q. Do you think a house* 
wife who works in her home all 
the time be paid for performing 
her hard duties? Give reasons 
For and Against your view. 

Ans. Women, especially 
in East, the Middle East and 
several other countries where, 
by and large, they arc not in 
service in various professions, 
have to perform a vast variety 
of domestic duties from early 
morning until late at night. 
Their daily duties cover a wide 
field—cooking, washing, teach¬ 
ing and looking after children, 
cleaning the house, looking 
after their husbands and other 
grown-up members of the family 
and attending to their needs, 
making purchases for the house, 
including groceries, fruits and 
vegetables, and other miscel¬ 
laneous responsibilities But 
they are not paid for their work. 
An evaluation of their work in 
terms of money is, of course, 
impossible, but a demand has 
recently been made that women 
should be adequately compen¬ 
sated m some way for perform¬ 
ing so many duties selflessly, 
earnestly, day after day 
and generally without grudge or 
complaint But there is also 
the other view This is a 
woman’s main duty in life. A 
man works outside the home 


and cam, in such wa>s as he 
can, and his wile attends to 
domestic, responsibilities Hus 
arrangement seems lair enough 
and quite lational The very 
idea of paying women toi their 
domestic woik sounds absuid 
to many people. Nevertheless 
the issue is debatable 

Arguments m favour of payment 

1. The responsibilities of 
home life are heavy and conti¬ 
nuous, without any break or 
holiday (from cooking, washing 
and cleaning, for instance) It 
is only lair that all such women 
should be paid, the rate ol pay¬ 
ment can be assessed on *i rea¬ 
sonable basi» Smely, God dicl 
not oiduin that women should 
woik like slaves day and night 
Their husbands do have some 
leisure after office or business 
Women have little leisure and 
very little rest 

2. Even those women who 
are in service and also do do¬ 
mestic woik before and after 
their professional duties in 
banks, offices and elscwlicie 
deserve some payment Why 
should the miscellaneous work 
done by women in the house be 
not regarded as “work”’ An 
assessment done in the USA 
showed that, on an average, n 
woman’s work in the home 
comes to 56 hours per week, and 


about 26 houis in the case of 
women wlnr aic in service and 
also attend to domestic chores 
beloie and alter their office 
duties Must it go umcwaidcd? 
lhc women’s woik m India and 
olhei Oneulnl count lies is much 
heavier 

3. It has been lound that 
in the West modern women have 
more work to do than their 
grandmothers because of more 
washing ol clothes (adults and 
children have higher standards 
of cleanliness, more fashion 
more Ircquent changes of dress 
and a grcalei vauety of clothes, 
lhc cat her geneialions were 
content with say half a dozen 
sets of clothes, now modern 
boys and gnls have at least 
twice oi thrice as many clothes, 
and othei paraphernalia 'Ihe 
youth expect their mothers to 
wash their clothes, press them, 
or get them pressed, every day, 
after wearing them only once, 
and put them in their respective 
waidrobc. and ai range every¬ 
thing for them Otherwise they 
shout and spoil the atmosphere 
in the house 

4. I Iu i bands and grown-up 
childicn demand a gi eater 
vai ict\ in food these day-., winch 
means more vvoi k for lhc house¬ 
wife (unless there ,irc servants 
in the'house, but the age of ser¬ 
vants is rapidly passing). Very 
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lew husbands and children are 
patient oi believe in simple 
Jiving I he burden on women 
i* mueasing eveiy day. The 
growing concern with nutritious 
loud (sometimes it becomes a 
ci a/e) and the realisation ol the 
lmpoi lance ol greater cleanli¬ 
ness all iound (no wrinkles or 
dust anywhere') involves greater 
responsibilities lor w o m e n. 
Many women are the first to 
use in the morning and the last 
to go to lied, tired and iatigued. 
Should all this bo honorary work 
and mcicly a labour ot love? 

Arguments Against Payment to 
Housewives 

1. Domestic woik comes 
naluiaily to women. God creat¬ 
ed them tor this work just as 
God made man to earnandlced 
the family Man earns and the 
woman spends, this is the uni¬ 
versal law ol nature. Women 
who seek cash payment are not 
true to their tribe and have an 
odd sense of values, verging on 
the absurd. 

2 . it the new logic is accept¬ 
ed, women might also demand 
payment for bearing children, 
feeding them, educating them 
and helping them with their 
home work, breast-feeding the 
infants and preparing kids for 
school, bathing, washing and 
dressing them That would be 
the height of absurdity. 

3. It would be difficult to 
measure each type ot domestic 
duties in terms of cash Ac¬ 
tually, women’s duties are so 
many and so varied that any 
reasonable rate of payment 
would exhaust the husband’s 
entue salat y and nothing would 
be left for the husband or even 
for the family’s monthly ex¬ 
penses on food, clothes, etc 

4. Who would assess the 
monetary woith ol a woman’s 
domestic duties and her daily 
chores? Would husbands be 
required to do this? That would 
lead to endless complications. 


domestic unhappiness, constant 
tensions and taunts. Or should 
there be an outside, provincial, 
national or international agency 
lor this work ol assessment? On 
the very lace of it such assess¬ 
ment is impossible and totally 
impracticable. 

5. If all married women are 
to be paid for home work, why 
should grown-up and unmarried 
daughters be not paid for assist¬ 
ing their mothers with various 
duties? Again, why should not 
husbands who, before and after 
their office or shop or factory 
work, do some domestic work 
(like making purchases, teach¬ 
ing children tor as long as they 
can and doing odd jobs) be not 
paid proportionately? 

6. The women of modern 
times have so many con¬ 
veniences, electrical and mecha¬ 
nical appliances and gadgets 
which reduce the workload and 
•the monotony and drudgery. 
Proportionate cuts would have 
to be made for each gadget, 
each new washing soap and each 
energy-saving device The 
whole concept is foolish, absurd, 
nonsensical. 


Are Lawyers Exploiters and 
Parasites? 

Q. “Lawyers of today have 
become parasites on society”. Do 
yon agree with this view expressed 
recently by the Union Law Minis¬ 
ter at Bombay? Give reasons 
For and Against this view. 

A n s. Pulling up lawyers 
who, he said, had become “para¬ 
sites on society”, Mr P Shiva- 
sankar, Umon Law Minister, 
said at Bombay on April 18 
that lawyers no longer com¬ 
manded the same prestige as 
they did formerly and that they 
had forgotten their social res¬ 
ponsibilities The lawyers have 
undeniably failed to rise above 
the narrow parochial level of 
earning their livelihood and 
even exploiting the ignorant to 


increase their own income ftuftfil- 
fold. Some soul-searching is 
indeed necessary so that lawyers 
are not § burden on society. 
But all this is one side of the 
picture. Much can also be 
said m defence of the lawyers. 
After all, they too have to earn 
their living and feed their fami¬ 
lies as best as they can. Busi¬ 
ness is business Their pro¬ 
fession demands that they should 
be willing to serve any client, 
and even the guilty persons arc 
entitled to full defence It is 
unfair to describe them as para¬ 
sites, they work and earn Para¬ 
sites are those who do not work 
and live on other people’s 
incomes 

Arguments For the View 

1. No one can deny that 
lawyers are exploiters who make 
the best of other people s lapses, 
faults and ignorance They 
fleece their clients heartlessly 
on every pretext They never 
show consideration for poor 
people or people with limited 
means They demand, and get, 
exorbitant fees and live in luxury 
themselves. 

2. Benjamin Franklin said: 
“A countryman between two 
lawyers is like a fish between 
two cats” Each of these cats 
is voracious and the hunger for 
money is never satiated Mil¬ 
lions of people over the decades 
have become paupers while 
fighting court cases, one has 
seldom heard of a lawyer or his 
family becoming paupers or 
destitutes—except when the 
lawyer is a total failure. 

3. Indiscriminate defence 
of light or wiong is the lawyer’s 
profession On payment of a 
handsome fees and other charges 
(by way of their "munshi’s” 
charges and court fees, etc), 
lawyers are willing to defend 
the gravest crime The trouble 
with law and Government, a 
cyme satfl, is lawyers 
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4. Lawyers are Inhuman 

and often act in an unjust man¬ 
ner in defiance of the spirit of 
truth and justice. They would 
defend murderers and robbers 
and humiliate even respectable 
witnesses appearing on behalf 
of the opposite side. Daniel 
Webster, the famous scholar, 
said the legal profession is “a 
damnable fraud and inequity 
when the mam motive is money¬ 
making and mischief-making” 

5. The lawyers often treat 
themselves as a different class 
and contribute to the growing 
caste feelings in society The 
Union Law Munster, himself a 
lawyer, has recently conceded 
this. 

6. Lawyers demand spe¬ 
cial privileges as a class. They 
were so adamant after the recent 
Gwalior episode where some of 
them were involved in a violent 
clash with the police that they, 
boycotted the courts for 15 
days, thus causing immense hard¬ 
ship to the common people 
whose cases were pending or 
who wanted to launch fresh 
suits They outstripped the 
bounds of propnely when they 
demanded an apology from the 
judges involved Their demands 
for the transfer of Judges or 
Chief Justices on certain grounds 
are totally indefensible. 

7. Lawyers are parasites 
because, unlike the law-abiding 
citizens whom they seek to 
defend, they themselves, or at 
any rate many of them, evade 
income-tax No account is 
kept of the money they get as 
fees from their clients, and what 
they show as their actual in¬ 
come in a year is only a fraction 
of the total How can such law¬ 
breakers be regarded as good 
citizens 7 

Arguments Against the View 

I. Lawyers as a profes¬ 
sional class are certainly entitled 
to earn their living as best as 
they can. They are not para¬ 
sites but work hard and earn 


money. If ions of them an 
able to earnadeoent income and 
live well, why should society 
grudge this? Engineers, doc¬ 
tors, businessmen and industria¬ 
lists are not known for 100 per 
cent honesty. Why should the 
lawyers be singled out for such 
a grossly unfair charge? Do the 
doctors see patients free? 

2 . Lawyers perform a use¬ 
ful function in society. But for 
them, countless people will not 
be able to get justice and will 
suffer from injustices all their 
lives. If the procedures for 
getting justice arc tedious and 
there is corruption in the courts, 
why should we blame the law¬ 
yers alone for it 7 The whole 
set-up in the country at all 
levels reeks with corruption, and 
lawyers are merely a part of the 
system. 

3. The recent complaints 
against lawyers of beating up 
some subordinate Judges and 
magistrates have been exagge¬ 
rated The fact is that the law¬ 
yers caught a magistrate taking 
a bribe; so they beat him up m 
the interest of society As for 
the countrywide protest, the 
basic reason was that the police 
had acted in a high-handed 
manner against some lawyers 
and forcibly dispersed them in a 
court corridor. 

4. There are some bad ele¬ 
ments and black sheep in every 
profession. Who can deny that 
many lawyers just manage to 
keep alive and feed their 
families'’ We should not be 
misled by the style of living of a 
handful of top class lawyers 
whose income exceeds that of 
Judges and who have a flourish¬ 
ing practice Like medical spe¬ 
cialists, they too charge high 
fees, but they give the money’s 
worth to their clients many of 
whom win their cases because 
of the legal points well argued 
by the lawyers. Their high fee 
is the price of talent, ability and 
experience. 


S. Lawyers, like judges, art 
indispensable in the present judi¬ 
cial system. If the entire judi¬ 
cial system is reformed, as it 
should be, the guilty elements 
among the lawyers will also get 
reformed. 


One Leader or a Hundred? 

Q. “A Government that 
rests on just one leader, however 
strong or charismatic, cannot 
function well for long and will 
come to a sorry end sooner or > 
later”. Examine thN view and 
give reasons For and 4gmnit it. 

Ans. The lack of effective 
leadership has been a dismal 
feature of India’s Political scene; 
it is once in decades that a really 
good, popular, acceptable and 
capable leader emerges on the 
scene Gandhi was a leader the 
like of whom seldom walk the 
earth, Nehru, a leader of a 
different type, was the builder 
of modern India; but for him 
the country might have remained 
largely undeveloped and even 
backward. After his death in 
May, 1964, with a short gap 
during which Mr Lai Bahadur 
Shastn was at t h e helm of 
aflaits, Mrs Indira Gandhi took 
over, with considerable popular 
backing and leadership capa¬ 
city She was Pnme Minister 
for 11 years, up to February, 
1977 Then came the Janata 
rule Mr Morarji Dcsai was a 
man <>1 principle and his integ¬ 
rity was unquestioned, but he 
was rigid and uncompromising 
and could not hold the Janata 
Party factions together Mr 
Charan Singh was the caretaker 
Prime Minister and never func¬ 
tioned as a national and popular 
leader with a mass backing Mrs 
Gandhi is back m power again, 
being the only leader of national 
status who is acceptable to the 
masses and who commands their 
unstinted loyalty and confidence, 
as the January poll clearly 
showed. Now, if there are no 
other leaders of equal status. 
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most we conclude that the pre¬ 
sent scf-up is in danger? 

Arguments For the View 

1. Putting all one’s eggs in 
one basket, it is said, is a risky 
proposition Total reliance on 
Mrs Tndira Gandhi for running 
the Central Government and 
guidingtheStale administrations 
is thus not a healthy sign; it 
means undue concentration of 
power and implies discourage¬ 
ment to the second-rank leaders. 
If Mr Nehru was described as a 
huge banyan tree under whose 
shade nothing picw, the same 
mav soon be said about Mrs 
Indira Gandhi. 

2. If all power is entrusted 
In one person, it means setting 
the stage for dictatorial rule. 
Thus such trends mean a set¬ 
back to democracy, and suppres¬ 
sion of dissent It would not be 
surprising if people who criti¬ 
cise Mrs Gandhi’s rule are 
punished in due course and if 
newspapers which arc not all- 
out supporters of the Congress 
(I) regime are subjected to un¬ 
favourable treatment, including 
denial of Government patronage 
such as advertisements, etc. 

3. Every democratic coun¬ 
try needs hundreds of leaders, 
not those of the highest rank 
who seek to become Prime 
Ministers or Chief Ministers but 
who will quietly get training 
for responsible posts in several 
walks of 1 i f e If, however, 
everyone looks to the Prime 
Minister for solutions of even 
minor problems, no one will 
get the necessary training for 
leadership and there would be 
no one to step in when the 
problem of succession arises as 
it is bound to arise some day. 
In fact, it should be Mrs 
Gandhi’s duty to train people for 
leadership to share the burden 
whenever the occasion arises 
But such liberal mindedness and 
foresight seldom come to a self- 
willed, power-obsessed leader. 


Arguments 'Against the View 

1. It is true that India now 
has only one outstanding leader 
to whom everyone looks for 
decisions and guidance. But 
in the current circumstances this 
is the best way to administer a 
country of India’s size, problems 
and dimensions. More leaders 
mean more confusion, more 
indecision and more delay when 
the situation demands prompt 
actions. 

2. In matters of defence, it 
is said, one commander, good 
or bad, is always better than two 
because unity of command is 
more important than divergence 
of opinion or conflicting orders 
to the ranks. In civilian gov¬ 
ernment also it is safer to have 
one undisputed leader whose 
decisions would be respected and 
implemented by all the people 
without question As for the 
danger of dictatorship emerging 
in such a set-up, every society 
and nation gets the type of 
leadership rnd Government It 
deserves. Quite often a dicta¬ 
tor or a near-dictator who at 
least maintains the basic infra¬ 
structure of democracy is what 
a large country of diverse inte¬ 
rests and full of factions, paro¬ 
chial interests needs. 

3. The inference that a 
long rule by a single leader al¬ 
ways leads a country to a sorry 
end is unwarranted. Gandhi’s 
leadership enabled the country 
to achieve freedom, and Nehru’s 
splendid leadership since 1946 
up to 1964 raised India’s status 
and prestige in the international 
comity of nations. Mediocre 
leaders could not have achieved 
in 50 years what Nehru did in 
18 years as the supreme leader. 

4. It is only when a country 
has reached full maturity and an 
advanced stage of development 
that the leadership issue can be 
thrown open This has been 
the experience of other coun¬ 
tries too. Mao led China effec¬ 


tively for many years, and Stalin 
led Russia for a long time, 
building up the nation almost 
from scratch Similarly, India 
currently needs one pair of 
shoulders at the Centre on 
which the burden of responsi¬ 
bility should rest. Of course 
the leader should consult as 
many people as he or she can, 
and presumably Mrs Gandhi 
acts after mature thought and 
close consultations with trusted, 
well-informe^ people, not with 
flatterers. 

5. Every crisis brings forth 
its own solution, and there need 
be no doubt that a new leader 
will emerge when the situation 
demands it. 


Should Luxuries be Taxed? 

Q. “Taxes on luxuries are 
neither wise nor fruitful and 
should, therefore, be abolished”. 
Give reasons For and Against 
this view. 


Ans. Since all articles of 
luxury are naturally owned and 
used only by the rich and the 
prosperous people, these are 
universally taxed at a high rate 
in order to earn revenue for the 
public exchequer The general 
view is that a person who can 
afford to buy an article of luxury 
and maintain it for years can 
also afford to pay a substantial 
tax on it. Luxury goods are, 
in fact, made for the well-to-do 
people and are beyond the means 
of the massed, or even the lower 
middle class people. The bur¬ 
den of all taxes on luxury items 
is on the rich, hence these taxes 
are not regressive in any sense 
and have no adverse impact 
either on industry or on the 
general economy. On the other 
hand, there are people who feel 
that taxes on luxuries are un¬ 
warranted because those who 
buy such articles have already 
paid a heavy price and secondly, 
the low net yield from, levies on 
such goods does not justify the 
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labour involved in the collec¬ 
tion of these taxes. The affected 
people constitute a minority, 
but it is this minority that can 
afford to pay heavy taxes 

Arguments For the View 

1. Luxuries are already 
costly, and if these are taxed 
further, many of them may no 
longer command a good market 
because of the prohibitive price 
That would mean a fall in pro. 
duction and unemployment in 
the factories manufacturing 
these goods The effort of the 
Government should be to in¬ 
crease production and enlarge 
employment opportunities all 
round. 

2. The use of articles of 
“luxury” cannot be eliminated; 
for one thing, several artisans 
and handicraftsmen would be 
thrown out of job if their master¬ 
pieces are not bought by any¬ 
one The rich buy them and 
provide patronage to these 
artists Similarly, the goods 
produced through the use of 
advanced electronics and other 
branches of science should be 
bought by those who can afford 
the cost. What is the point of 
taxing such purchases'? The 
patrons of art and of special 
skills should not be discouraged 
from such purchases 

3. The argument that 
industrial equipment now being 
used for manufacturing articles 
of luxury should be diverted to 
the production of articles of 
mass consumption is fallacious 
because such diversion is not 
possible The masses just do 
not require sophisticated goods, 
and all the machinery and other 
equipment would go waste and 
the skilled men would be render¬ 
ed idle. It may not be possible 
to absorb them elsewhere; spe¬ 
cialisation and special tech¬ 
niques are not in demand for 
producing articles of common 
use by the masses. 

4. The production and use 
of luxuries while the masses do 


not get the bare needs of life 
has been described as gross 
injustice and a cruel joke on 
society as a whole. But if the 
rate of taxes on luxuries is low, 
the yield is low; if it is high, the 
yield diminishes because of the 
fall m sales. Even the princi¬ 
ple of differential rates of taxa¬ 
tion is objectionable 

Arguments Against the View 

1. Abolition of taxes on 
luxuries would mean a conces¬ 
sion to rich people who surely 
do not deserve a gesture of 
accommodation in financial 
matters Since cveiy citi/en is 
supposed to contribute to the 
State exchequer, it is only fair 
that the rich people should make 
a proportionately larger conti i- 
bution for national welfare 

2. Luxuries should cer¬ 
tainly be taxed because if, fol¬ 
lowing heavy taxation, the pro¬ 
duction of such goods is reduc¬ 
ed, more indu*trial capacity 
would be available for manufac¬ 
turing goods required for the 
masses Thus the diversion of 
industrial effoit would be all to 
the good 

3. Surely, those who can 
afford to buv costly articles 
which arc not essential but 
mcrclv ensure ease and comfort 
can afford to pay taxes on them. 
Tt is wrong to assume that rich 
people have money to pay the 
price but not the taxes 

4. Luxury taxes do help 
the State exchequer to increase 
its inflow, every bit counts and 
the argument that the total 
yield is not high is far from 
convincing Carried to its 
logical conclusion, it would 
mean that only taxes on the 
masses would be considered 
justified because their yield is 
high because of the number of 
taxpayers. 

5. The yield from luxury 
taxes can be increased by check- 
ingevasion through strictenforce- 
ment and by enlarging the cate¬ 


gory of luxury goods. Enter¬ 
tainment Tax, for instance, 
bungs in good revenue. The 
puncipic is the same 

6. Nor is the argument of 
discrimination in taxation valid. 
Taxes on luxury goods, such as 
motor cars, TV sets, refrigera¬ 
tors, etc , would reduce the in¬ 
equalities in society They 
would also tend to reduce the 
glaring ostentation. There is 
no element of persecution of the 
rich m such taxes. Plain living 
and a capacity to bear hard¬ 
ships, if necessary, are good for 
mankind, especially for the vast 
Indian people who believe in 
spiritualism while the West 
subscribes to materialism. 

7. If wc believe in. social¬ 
ism, luxury goods should have 
no place in our life and the 
simpler the living, the better. 
Luxury, after all, corrupts the 
morals and also the State. We 
must not forget that many king¬ 
doms have been ruined on the 
soft bed of luxury More luxu¬ 
ries and more soft living would 
inevitably mean less work and 
more case loving people in the 
country 
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Talking Points! 


Fascinating Facts 


Medicinal Garlic 

Garlic, which is already 
acclaimed as a cuiativc for 
several complicated human ail¬ 
ments, ha s now been lound to 
be more effective than western 
drugs in the treatment of the 
dreaded meningitis. 

A Chinese medical journal 
reports that 15 cases of menin¬ 
gitis treated with garlic by 
Chinese physicians have all been 
cured, in five other eases, all 
symptoms of the brain disease 
vanished Five other eases 
ended fatally. 

The garlic was administered 
to the patients by mouth by 
injection into muscle or by 
infusion into veins. 

In the western system, a 
drug known as amphotericin 
is used for curing meningitis but 
it has been able to cut mortality 
only by about 15 per cent 

Garlic is being used in China 
and certain other oriental coun¬ 
tries to treat high blood plea¬ 
sure, hardening of the aitcues, 
cancer tumours, excessive blood 
sugar as in diabetes and intes¬ 
tinal infections. In ancient 
folklore it has been regarded as 
effective in the case of senility, 
heart disease, menstrual dis¬ 
orders and the bites of humans 

The Soviet Union is known 
to use a garlic extract as an anti¬ 
biotic. 


Computer ‘Nanny* 

Four-week-old Gemma 
Zawadski has a birthday pre¬ 
sent like other kid on the block— 
a computer Nanny 

Instead of an apron and cozy 


lap, it has tape drives and type¬ 
writer keys Instead of a voice 
that cosos, it bleeps and whistles 
Instead of a nickname like liana, 
it’s called Orca III 

The computer is a tireless 
babysitter It can soothe 
Gemma when she cries, tell her 
a bed-time story and even teach 
her English, Fienth and Ger¬ 
man when she gels old enough 
to speak 

More than just a nanny, 
Orca III has been programmed 
to do household chores as well— 
turning on lights, opening the 
garage door and guarding the 
house against burglais and 
thieves 


Pregnant women hold 
cancer-cure key 

A pregnant woman may 
hold the key to cancel cine 

This is indicated by experi¬ 
ments conducted by a team of 
Bulish doctors led bv Professor 
Page Faulk of the Blond-Mc- 
Indoc Ccntrcfoi tiansplantation 
biology in Sussex 

The doctors aic engaged m 
solving one of the biggest puzzles 
in biologv that marks the bloc¬ 
kade of the body’s naluial im¬ 
mune system duung pregnancy 
and protects the growing foetus 

Tests at the British Institute 
have shown that the fingcr-hkc 
projections of the foetal tissue 
in the placenta that links the 
baby to the mothei's blood¬ 
stream, are coated with a pro¬ 
tein called transferntm. The 
coating prevents its rejection by 
the immune system 

Such coating is also found 
in some tumour cells, suggesting 


that they use the same mechan¬ 
ism to avoid rejection 

Prof Faulk and his team 
have now shown that another 
unique protein compound 
named Tai antigen is formed in 
the layer of the cells which form 
the interface between the foetal 
and maternal tissues in the 
placenta 

This is found only in the 
amnion, the bag which holds 
the foetus in a protective con¬ 
tainer of fluid, as well as in the 
surface ol cancer cells It has 
amazing quality in abolishing 
the immune reaction against 
tissues. 

Research efforts are now 
concentrated upon finding out 
just how the Tai antigen works. 
If it is possible to discover why 
the Tai mechanism fails in the 
caas of spontaneous abortion, 
it might be possible to fmd out 
howto makoit fail, in the case of 
cancer cells 

An interesting possibility is 
alicady beum examined Plastic 
surgeons in IJ K working with 
Piof Faulk have been using 
amnion, removed duung caesa¬ 
rian operations, to treat long- 
lasting ulcers on the legs and 
ankles of patients 

Normal skin grafts have 
failed in such cases The 
amnion grafts have worked in 
such cases since it has the Tai 
antigen which stands at the gate 
of the foetus normally 

The ‘maternal’ protein pre¬ 
vents the auto-immune rejection 
by the body of its own skin. 
Attempts are going to be made 
with skin taken from others to 
treat severe cases of burn. 

« ( Contd. on page 742) 
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Ideas With Legs 


Debunking Karl Marx 


When Karl Marx propound¬ 
ed his thesis about capitalism 
vis a vis the labour forces in the 
universe, little did he realize 
that it would divide the woild 
into two hostile blocks and that 
the mutually distrusting blocks 
would engage in a cold and 
hot war But more surprising 
than this is the fact that no¬ 
body had ever thought that 
Karl Matx’s thesis would be 
put to the test and found want¬ 
ing That the bottom ol it 
would be knocked out 

Karl Marx had believed that 
hierarchies were maintained by 
capitalist societies He w a s 
supposing something and over¬ 
looking a fundamental f».ct of 
human nature That is man is 
by his very nature hierarchical. 
It makes no difference to him 
whether he is in a capitalist or 
a socialist society 

More importantly, Karl 
Marx theory rested on the 
famous edict “f i om each accord¬ 
ing to his ability and to each 
according to his needs ” Let us 
examine this edict and sec how 
far its propounder was correct 
in his assumptions. 

We are going to test his 
thesis on the touchstone of 
Peter Principle Dr Laura nee 
Peter of the Umvcisity of Cali¬ 
fornia, developed a new dis¬ 
cipline called the Science of 
Hierarchiology Shorn of all 
verbiage, the science is- in any 
hierarchy each employee tends 
to rise to his level of incompe¬ 
tence: every post tends to be 
occupied by an employee in¬ 
competent to execute his duties. 


Accoidmg to the science of 
hiciarchiology, anv government 
whet hoi it is a demou.icv, a 
dictatoislup, a communist or 
Ircc cntoipiisc bureaucracy, will 
fall when its hioiardn loaches 
an intolerable state ol incompe¬ 
tence 

Iho science ol hicraicluo- 
higy, when applied to Karl 
Mdix’s theoiy, would lead us to 
think that a twin luciarch\ of 
ability and need ness would be 
established According lo Dr 
Peter wc cannot hope to obtain 
woik liom each employee ac¬ 
cording to h i > ability To 
achieve this end, the employee 
will have to be kept at a level of 
competence But that is im¬ 
possible Each employee must 
rise to his own level of incompe¬ 
tence and once he arrives at that 
level, lie cannot produce work 
according to his ability 1 lence, 
we sec Karl Mar\\ theory is 
nothing but a pipe dream, an¬ 
other opiate of the masses 


Dr Peter has also said that 
the following 10 famous persons 
rose to thetr level of incompe¬ 
tence. 

Socrates a e o in p ct c n t 
teacher who reached his level of 
incompetence when he became 
his own defence attorney dnd 
failed to save himself 

Julius Cacsui a gieal gene¬ 
ral who was too 1 1 listing in his 
relationship with politicians 

Nero a competent fiddler 
who achieved his level of in¬ 
competence as an administrator. 
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Alexander Hamilton a bril¬ 
liant scholar and financier— 
although .it one time he was 
jealous ol the combat record of 
his loimei law paitncr, he later 
challenged him to a duel 

Bencdut Arnold when his 
coinage and competence as a 
patnotic olliccr weie not appre¬ 
ciated, he reached lus level of 
ineptitude bv shilling allegiance 
to the Biitish 

Ulysses S Grant Victori¬ 
ous U S General of the Union 
boices m the Civil War, he 
saved two scandal-ridden Presi¬ 
dential terms 

O' e n George Armstrong 
Custer. Flamboyant glory 
seeker who achieved his level of 
incompetence when he attempt¬ 
ed to wipe out an Indian en¬ 
campment at Little Big Horn. 

A r r e n Harding a news¬ 
paper publisher who became 
President of the U S and gave 
dirty politics a bad name by 
surrounding himself with some 
of the most dishonest and cor¬ 
rupt chisclcrs ol all time 

Benito Mussolini ■ a con¬ 
summate politician who found 
lus level of incompetence fis a 
generalissimo. 

Ruhard Nixon author of 
a success! ul book, Six Crises, 
was later unable to communicate 
convincingly a simple message 
such as ‘‘1 am not a crook”. 
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Research Noted 

Misunderstood Miracle Drug 


Many ol us have heard of 
LSD only as “acid”, “cube” or 
the “trip-maker” Somehow 
the drug has been associated 
with the new and outlandish 
elans like hippies and other 
wash-outs of modern permissive 
society The hysteria worked 
up by author it ics in several coun¬ 
tries against the drug has worried 
the scientists who icar that it 
might be cast in the limbo 

Stones, true ones, of people 
taking LSD lor kicks, lor dazzl¬ 
ing mystical inner journeys, only 
to end up in abject terror, even 
in insanity, are heard often 
Medical experts have warned 
against its indiscriminate use 
But this is only one side of the 
picture The other, the positive 
one, is now slowly emerging 
which goes to prove tli.it LSD 
is a misunderstood miracle drug 

Researches have indicated 
LSD is valuable in several Holds 
like treatment of alcoholism, 
neurotic illnesses, severely dis¬ 
turbed children, in easing the 
suffering of patients with in¬ 
curable cancer and ot others 
with insufferable pain It is 
also useful in giving a new 
insight into schizophrenia, a 
most serious mental-health 
problem 

Schizophrenia icmoves peo¬ 
ple from 1 cality It makes them 
hear, see, feel and smell illu¬ 
sions It gives them delusions 
of being persecuted, othcis of 
being very powerful and some 
otheis withdraw into complete 
stupoi Since the problem is 
regai ded as a psychological dis¬ 
turbance, and LSD given in as 
small quantity as one 70- 


millionth of a man’s body weight 
could have such far reaching 
effects, the experts concluded 
that some other chemical pro¬ 
duced in the body could cause 
schi/ophienia 

LSD is helping compulsive 
drinkers to undci stand the cause 
of their drinking LSD seems 
to woik m two w.iys. it gives 
the diinker insight, it also im¬ 
proves his relationship with 
otheis Lxpciiments conducted 
on compulsive drinkers have 
shown that alter the administra¬ 
tion ot controlled doses of the 
drug <hey succeeded in restuct- 
mg their dunking to reasonable 
proportions Some remained 
continually sober 

Ol the mentally ill, the woist 
sufferers are children with antis- 
tic schizophrenia Such child¬ 
ren cannot relate to people, 
keep making meaningless con¬ 
tinuous rhythemic movements 
such as swinging ol hands or 
arms or swaying ol the head 
LSD has shown it can help such 
hapless patients LSD contiols 
their movements 

Another dimension to LSD 
as a miracle drug has been its 
usetulness to psjehotherapy A 
well-known Amei lean (name 
withheld delibeiately) who took 
LSD undci the supeiusion ol a 
psycho-analyst, latei recorded 
the chemical icleases the sub¬ 
conscious so that it becomes 
appaicnt to youiself So that 
you can see what tiu'ispires in 
the depths of your mind and 
learn w h i c h misconceptions, 
guilts, inhibitions and insecuri¬ 
ties have formed the pattern of 
your past behaviour . . .The 


result of it was a rebirth . .an 
immeasurably beneficial cleans¬ 
ing of so many needless fears 
and guilts and a release of 
the tensions that had been the 
result of them. 

LSD also appears to have a 
strongly beneficial effect as an 
analgesic for those suffering 
from intolerable pain It also 
ieduces the emotional and men¬ 
tal suffering of the people who 
are seriously ill on account of 
other ailments 

experiments already con¬ 
ducted have revealed interesting 
results In one study, patients 
numbering 50 suffering from 
extreme pain fiom cancer, gan¬ 
grene and severe bums found 
longer relief from the adminis¬ 
tration ol LSD as compared to 
other narcotic drugs Signi¬ 
ficantly, most of them refused 
to fake the second dose of LSD 
This was attributed to their 
difficulty in handling the up¬ 
surge ot sub-conscious activity 
released thiough LSD in-take 
Obviously, it is necessary to 
make LSD experience more 
acceptable 

Dr E C K.ast ot the Chicago 
Medical School gave LSD to 80 
patients suffering from incurable 
cancer Again, they felt tre¬ 
mendous lchef The patients 
benefited not only from pain 
relief, they had greater insight, 
greater lucidity of nund They 
became more communicative 

If the piesent trend in 
reseaich continues, LSD is likely 
to be a forerunner of a large 
number of mind-affecting drugs. 
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Paragraph Writing 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

Paragraph-writing Is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade competitive examinations. Thoughts in certain well-known quota¬ 
tions are required to be developed into suitable paragraphs. Some examples are 
given hereunder. 


Facts that are not frankly 
faced have a habit of stabbing 
us in the back. 

(Harold Bowden) 

It is common observation 
that the pigeon on seeing the 
cat shuts its eyes thereby delud¬ 
ing itself that the cat is not there 
But the crouching cat pounces 
on it and makes a meal of the 
silly bird. The pigeon might 
have saved its life by facing the 
stern reality and making, a deter¬ 
mined bid for flight. King 
Richard II, in Shakespeare’s 
play when told that the enemy 
is contemplating a mass'ive 
attack hesitates and dithers 
taking no steps to meet the chal¬ 
lenge. Rather he implores the 
gods above to come to his help 
But the gods help only those who 
help themselves. Richard is 
rudely awakened to the terrible 
reality when the enemy appro¬ 
aches the gates. It is then that 
he exclaims “I wasted time and 
now time doth waste me”. Pt 
Nehru, believing in the doctrine 
of Panchsheel started living in 
the ivory-tower of idealism 
Trusting that others would also 
reciprocate his passion for co¬ 
existence he left India’s borders 
almost unprotected. The coun¬ 
try had to pay dearly for not 
facing facts of life squarely. We 
were badly mauled and humi¬ 
liated. It is all very well to 
believe in God or the Doctrine 
of Panchsheel, but at the same 
time the gun-powder must be 
kept dry. 
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I am a gentleman; I live by 
robbing the poor. 

(George Bernard Shaw ) 
In a primitive society every¬ 
one earns his bread, by the sweat 
of his brow. Adam's curse is 
on every head. But with greater 
complexity of social organiza¬ 
tion a class of persons come into 
being who live on the labours of 
others. Under the Feudal sys¬ 
tem the serfs and the villeins 
sweated and drudged while the 
barons and their children revel¬ 
led m luxury. In India, too, the 
Harjjans worked as diggers and 
hewers, while the Bhadraloks 
droned. For a change _ these 
drones indulged in fighting, a 
crusade, Jehad or Dharma- 
yuddha. The Feudal times gave 
place to the era of capitalism. 
Once again the labourers work¬ 
ed in the factories or on the 
farms. They gave their life¬ 
blood in return for starvation. 
The lion’s share of the profits 
was pocketed by the capitalists, 
who had the best of both the 
worlds. They enjoyed their 
lives on this earth and looked 
their berths in heaven by brib¬ 
ing the priestly class. This 
state of disequilibrium has, how¬ 
ever, gone on too long. Hits 
worm is turning. It has been 
trodden under foot far too long. 
The spirit of economic equality 
is abroad and there no check¬ 
ing it. The dream of John Ball 
may come true! 

When Adam delved and Eve 
Span 

Who was then the gentle¬ 
man? 


I am able to love my God 
because be gives me freedom to 
deny him. 

(Rablndamath Tagore) 

A rich man engaged a ser¬ 
vant and assigned him house¬ 
hold chores besides daily recital 
of the Lord’s Prayer. One -day 
the servant sat down to his 
meals without saying his prayers. 
The master straightway ordered 
his dismissal. Just then a voice 
came from on high: "We have 
fed this man since his birth and 
you could not do the same even 
for a week” The mercy of Ood 
takes within its fold all living 
beings The light of the sun 
shines on all; saints and sinners, 
believers and unbelievers; those 
who crave his mercy and those 
who curse him every-day Who 
is more ferocious than a tiger, 
more malicious than a camel, 
more venomous than a cobra, 
more cunning than the fox but 
the great God endures them all, 
feeds them, allows them to 
grow and multiply. It is the 
littleness of some people which' 
prompts them to conceive of a 
revengeful God. God's greatest 
attribute is His Infinite mercy. 
An Urdu poet has beautifully 
said “I committed sins because 
I was proud of God’s compas¬ 
sion”. Our sins may be as 
scarlet but He would benignly 
condone them, pardon them all 
if we would only approach Him 
with a penitent heart. 


(Contd on page 723) 
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Short Essays 


Education should be for Life, not for Livelihood 


A young man came to 
Euclid and expressed his desire 
to learn Geometry. Having 
learnt the First Proposition he 
asked the Master "But what do 
I gain from it’’’ The Master 
took out a coin and said rather 
brusquely, "Take it and go thy 
way. Knowledge is not for like 
of thee.” 

Most of us are like this gain- 
seeking visitor In every thing 
we do we look only for £ s d 
About Mammon, Milton writes: 

“Even in heaven his looks 
and thoughts 

Were always downward bent, 
admiring more 

The riches of heaven’s pave¬ 
ment, trodden gold. 

Than aught divine or holy 
else enjoyed 

In vision beatific", 

We are Mammon-worship¬ 
pers. Students go to college or 
university only to improve their 
prospects A degree means a 
better grade and more incre¬ 
ments. No wonder they some¬ 
times adopt unfair and unscru¬ 
pulous methods to ensure these 
diplomas and degrees. 

Not only students, but even 
some teachers, who should have 
known better, hanker after more 
and more money They write 
cribs, guides and bazar notes 
If any time is left over, they take 


up and even manipulate tuitions 
Research, they plead, would not 
bring them even so much as to 
buy their shoe-laces The angels 
above must be shedding tears 
that talent is being prostituted 
and learning minted into gold 
coins. We are looking for 
leeches m ponds where we 
should cast our net m open seas 

True education is a different 
matter. Its function is to build 
an integrated personality There 
should be a simultaneous and 
harmonious growth of our body 
and mind, senses and spirit 
When a boy goes out of his 
college, he should be full of life, 
full of vigour, full of energy and 
full of delight in his young life 
to take up the burden of the 
work of the world We have 
therefore to pause and ponder, 
to what end, Education** The 
function of a university is not 
simply to teach bread-winning, 
or to furnish teachers for the 
public schools, or to be a centre 
of polite society; it is, above all, 
to be the organ of that fine 
adjustment between real life and 
the growing knowledge of life, 
an adjustment which forms the 
secret of civilization 

Education, therefore, is not 
mere accumulation of facts and 
figures, as if the students’ brain 
is a passive bucket into which 
water is to be pumped. Facts 
are to be cohered and co¬ 
ordinated so that the mind 
should learn to discern and dis¬ 
criminate, to think and to infer 


If he learns that, he is mentally 
equipped for life The aim of the 
college, for the individual stu¬ 
dent, is to eliminate the need 
in his life for the college, the 
task is to help him become a 
self-educating man Education 
becomes a continuing process 
Beattie has rightly said "The 
aim of education should be to 
teach us rather how to think 
than what to think, rather to 
improve our minds, so as to 
enable us to think for ourselves, 
than to load the memory with 
the thoughts of other men ” 

The destiny of a nation 
is folded within its budding 
youth, as is the flower within the 
close embrace ot the petals That 
what our youths think today, 
the Nation will think tomorrow 
It is, therefore, highly impera¬ 
tive that our youth bo imbued 
with the highest educational 
ideals “Give mo the children 
of a nation” said a philosopher 
“and 1 do not care what happens 
to the rest ” Schools and col¬ 
leges will have to be training 
grounds, where bodies will be 
cared for, where knowledge will 
be imparted, where faculties will 
be sharpened, where character 
will be moulded and where 
reverence will have to be in¬ 
culcated for higher values of 
life. Only then can we hope 
to lead the world on the path 
of peace and harmony—a 
leadership which is our right 
and due. 
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Arbitration as a Method of S ettling 
International Disputes 


The world today is pre¬ 
cariously perched across the 
crater of a dormant volcano 
Sporadic flames are visible and 
there is no knowing when the 
volcano will erupt. There is the 
Afghanistan fire which shows 
hardly any sign of abatement 
There is the hostages dispute 
with Iran The Arab world, by 
and large, is pitted against Israel 
The prophets of gloom see in 
all this the rumblings of a third 
world war. They assert that 
the international atmosphere is 
as tense today as it was in 1913 
or in 1938. History might 
repeat itself and we might head 
for a global war 

What is all this periodic 
holocaust due to The techno¬ 
logical and industrial progress 
that man has made goes to 
prove that we are intellectual 
giants, who can rival the gods. 
We have spanned the seas &nd 
the skies We have scaled the 


binding on both parties This 
is an essential canon of civiliz¬ 
ed behaviour. But what hap¬ 
pens when the parties to a dis¬ 
pute arc not individuals but 
nations? At once the language 
and the temper change Vitupe¬ 
rative expressions, raucous and 
ear-splitting slogans, vociferous 
threats arc bandied about Mid¬ 
summer madness could go no 
further 

This refusal to settle diffe¬ 
rences by arbitration is no new 
phenomenon In 1933 Italy 
invaded Abyssinia Both were 
members of the League of 
Nations Abyssinia as a law- 
abiding member appealed to the 
League which branded Italy as 
an aggressor But Italy, drunk 
with power flouted the League 
Such an attitude is unthinkable 
when we arc dealing with indi¬ 
viduals The recalcitrant party 
will be hauled up for contempt 


of court and punished. But 
International relations are a 
different matter. Italy defied 
the League and the League help¬ 
lessly looked on. Some half¬ 
hearted and timid sanctions were 
applied, but there were countries 
ready to oblige Italy, some of 
these members of the League 
itself The pathetic organiza¬ 
tion collapsed by the weight of 
its own contradictions. 

The U N.O as a court of 
appeal has been rendered im¬ 
mobile by the vicious Veto. 
When the custodians of law and 
order arc themselves guilty of 
ofTcnces what will happen to the 
apparatus of justice? 

The world, therefore, should 
learn to refer its disputes to 
International arbitration or in 
the alternative, be prepared for 
a global disaster which is bound 
to spell extermination of all. 


highest mountains and sounded 
the deepest oceans. But in our 
International relations we behave 
like school-children When a 
dispute arises, we do not sit 
across a table as any intelligent 
persons would do to iron out 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS (Contd from page 721) 


Money should circulate like 
rain water. 

(William If Whyte —The 
Matuimaklr) 


richer but the poor, parched 
areas would be impoverished. 
If there is anything that man can 
learn from nature it should be 
the proper distribution of 
wealth He should build a com- 


their differences On the con- Blood circulates in the body monwealth of nations, not in 
trary we have immediate re- and that gives life to it If it name only but genuine 24-carat 
course to force We start with were to coagulate or form a clot commonwealth where all would 


embargoes, on oil, food supplies, 
industrial goods with an eye on 
squeezing the enemy into sur¬ 
render. Latterly we have added 
to our armoury boycott of 
International sports To what 
lengths we can go when mania 
seizes us 1 


anywhere the circulation is 
blocked or arrested causing 
disease and even death What 
is blood to the human body, 
rain-water is to the earth The 
sky pours ram on the parched 
earth This rain-water spreads 
all over and brings freshness and 


share the resources of the earth. 
Food-grains, oil, cloth, drugs 
etc would go to every hearth 
and home They would not be 
weapons in the armoury of 
nations All prophets have 
preached this even and equitable 
distribution. Christ talked of 


fertility, providing sustenance to the Kingdom of Heaven, Hindus 
We arc much more reason- living beings The benignity propound the doctrine of Yajna, 
able when we are dealing with of nature is nowhere more evi- Buddha's advocacy of Sangha 
individuals When Tom and dent than m this broadbasmg and Nanak’s enjoining Langars; 
Dick have a land dispute or of its bounty It would not let all are variants on the same 
money quarrel, they go to the rain-water confine itself to wells theme of human equality, 
court The decision of the court and tanks, streams and rivers Money is like muck, not good 
is considered as sacrosanct and That would have made the rich except it be spread. 
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ON REVOLUTION 



The word “revolution” 
means complete change, turning 
upside down, great reversal of 
conditions, fundamental re¬ 
construction (e.g., Industrial 
Revolution), especially forcible 
substitution by subjects of new 
ruler or polity for the old 

Gandhiji was aware of the 
historic significance of revolu¬ 
tion : “The nations have pro¬ 
gressed both by evolution and 
revolution”, he said and added, 
“History is more a record of 
wonderful revolutions than the 
so-called ordered progress .. 

It was his firm conviction 
that revolution should be 
brought about by non-violent 
means. Referring to the French 
and Russian revolutions he ob¬ 
served that these failed to realize 
the democratic ideals because 
these were “fought with the 
weapon of violence”. 

Those who, with all the 
hondst motives, ousted the 
greedy and the corrupt by 
using brute force against them 
became in their turn “a prey to 
the disease of the conquered”. 

The world, Gandhiji held, 
was sick of armed rebellions. 
He was of the view that a bloody 
revolution would not succeed 
in India for the reason that the 
masses would not respond. A 
movement in which masses have 
no active part can do no good 
to them. A successful bloody 


revolution can only mean further 
misery for the masses. 

A violent revolution would 
eventually end in the gravitation 
of power into the hands of the 
few instead of the many. Vio¬ 
lence tends towards the concen¬ 
tration of power and ultimately 
to dictatorship. 

In an active non-violent 
revolution even the weakest can 
participate without becoming 
weaker A non-violent strug¬ 
gle necessarily involves con¬ 
structive and continuous struggle 
on a mass-scale. It cannot, 
therefore, lead to tamas or dark¬ 
ness or inertia. It means a 
quickening of the national life. 
The method of non-violent revo¬ 
lution is not a slow process but 
is the swiftest method the world 
has seen, because it is the surest 
in achieving the goal, according 
to Gandhiji. To crown all, it 
is also the noblest way for it 
prevents the brutalization of 
human nature and teaches the 
people to suffer voluntarily in 
the cause of truth and justice 

The doctrine of non-violent 
revolution espoused by Gandhi¬ 
ji is not a programme of seizure 
of power; but it is a programme 
of transformation of society by 
resisting the evil. 


The Gandhian theory of 
revolution is based on historical 
experience. A study of the 
French and Russian Revolutions 
proves to the hilt the futility of 
violent revolutions in achieving 
the desired objectives. 

Commenting on the French 
Revolution, Nehru says: “They 
achieve wonders, those people of 
France, but after several years 


of terrible strain and conflict, 
the Revolution exhausts its 
energy and turns on itself and 
begins to eat up its own child¬ 
ren. And then comes the 
counter-revolution swallowing 
up the Revolution and sending 
common people who had dared 
and suffered so much bade to 
be ruled by the ‘superior' classes. 
Out of the counter-revolution 
emerges Napoleon, dictator and 
emperor.” (Glimpses of World 
History, p 378) 

Reflecting on the Russian 
Revolution, H G. Wells ob¬ 
serves: “It proved again the 
soundness of the principle that 
a revolution can create nothing 
that has not been fully discussed, 
planned, thought-out and ex¬ 
plained beforehand. Other¬ 
wise, a revolution merely des¬ 
troys a government, a dynasty, 
an organisation, as the case may 
be. A revolution is an excre¬ 
tory operation not a creative 
one ” (The Outline of History, 
p. 1115) 

Speaking about violent revo¬ 
lutions to overthrow tyrannical 
regimes, Richard H Tawney 
says, “Revolutions, as long and 
bitter experience reveals, are 
apt to take their colour from 
the regime they overthrow.” 

The Gandhian pattern of 
non-violent revolution is a posi¬ 
tive and creative one. It has 
fair prospects of realizing its 
ideals and aims. It devours 
neither its own children nor it¬ 
self. It does not wind up in a 
new tyranny or dictatorship. 
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1. X is a man. If Y’s son 
is X’s son’s father, what rela¬ 
tionship has X to Y ? 

(a) grandfather (b) father (c) 
son ( d) grandson (e) X is Y (/) 
uncle 

2. Find the missing num¬ 
ber. 

12 6' 6 
6 0 
6 0 6 

3. Fill in the plus ( f) or 
minus (—) signs between the 
numbers so that they give the 
correct answers. 

(a) 14 15 16 17 18 = 12 

C b) 30 9 15 21 13 = 44 

4 . In the problems below 
use any tricks or shortcuts to 
find out which answer is correct 
and check that answer Do not 
waste time checking exact ans¬ 
wers because one of the given 
answers is correct. 


2 621 
6 782 

(a) 3 01224 x 4 86537=14 656 

21 387 


(b) 


53 29736 
5 T Ol258 


6-5654 
10 6327 
91-7136 


5. What number should 
replace the sign of interrogation? 


12 • 

* 4 



9 • 

II S 


6. Find the odd man out. 



) 


7. A man sets out from his 
village along with his ten-year 
old son to a town six miles away 
to see a circus performance. 
They walk three miles and return 
to the village. The man says 
his son was too tired to walk any 
further What is absurd about 
this statement? 

8. State the serial number 
of the choice which completes 
the relationship m the follow¬ 
ing questions:— 

(a) Butter is to Milk as Oil 

is to- 

(i) Ghee (if) Cow (in) Seed 
(tv) Curd 

(b) Sky is to Ground as 

Ceiling is to- 

(i) Floor (if) Roof (in) Walls 
(tv) Height 

(c) Giant is to Dwarf as 

Genius is to- 

(i) Tiny («') Idiot (in) Child 
(tv) Intelligent 

(d) Lock is to Key as Fan 
is to- 

(i) Heat ( ti ) Switch (in) 
Electricity (tv) Summer 

(e) ABC is to'ZYX &s> CBA 
is to- 


(/) XYZ (it) YZX (ill) CBA 

(/v) BAC 

9. Which letter occurs twice 
in APPROPRIATE and once in 
PROVINCE? 

10. Write the letter which, 
is as far away from the begin¬ 
ning of alphabet as T is from the 
end of alphabet. 

11. Which of the five num¬ 
bered figures fits into the vacant 
space? 

7K V- f 
O <0 A ,; ■ 

12. If ADVANCE is writ¬ 
ten as CFXCPEG what will be 
the code for RETREAT? 

13. What will SWORD be¬ 
come when GRATE becomes 
TAR and PERIL becomes IRE? 


14. Find the odd man out. 



IS. Complete the following 
words from the given meanings. 
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" (a) 0A. .£ (violent, vigo¬ 

rously effective.) 

( b ) D R.G T .. (disparag¬ 
ing, detracting from) 

16. Give one word which 
fits each of the following mean¬ 
ings. 

(a) An exaggerated 'state¬ 

ment not meant to be taken 
literally. ’’ 

(b) A small lizard which can 
change its colour. ' 

17. Think of a word that 
completes the first word and 
starts the second. 

MER (.. ) Y 

18. Complete the series 
CTERHOL- 

19. Insertthe missing letter, 
eight e five i six — 

20. Find the odd man out 
225 289 36 400 35 

21. Disentangle these 
sportsmen. 

TROOFLABEL, SLEWRERT 
(Clue: In both the last letter 
is R) " 

22. Give one word ending 
in “ism” for the following-— 

Undue favour in appointing 
one’s relatives to office 

23. Select the coricct figure 
from the six numbered ones. 





4 I 4 


25. Which of the six num¬ 
bered figures fits into the vacant 
square ? 

(Insert the number in the 
square) 


14 

15. 

16. 

17 

18. 



19. 




1 . (c). 

2. 6. (In each vertical and 
horizontal row, the second 
number is subtracted from 
the first. 

3. («)+- + - 
(b) — + + — 

4. (a) 14-656 (6) 10 6327 

5 7. (Total in each box adds 

up to 33 ) 

6. 5. (It is the only one with- 


20 . 


21 . 

22 

23. 


24. 


25. 


otita 

As it Is, he has coveted tfid 

six miles 




(a) (ill); (b) (/); (r) (i«) ; (d) 
00; (e) (i). 

R. 

G. 

3. (Like the rest of the 
figures, it has 5 straight 
lines ) 

TGVTGCV. (Skip one 
letter of alphabet, e.g , R 
becomes T and so on ) 
ROW. (Three letters m 
the centre read backwards.) 

5. (All the others can be 
turned upside down with¬ 
out making any difference ) 

(а) Drastic. 

(б) Derogatory. 

(a) Hyperbole. 

(b) Chameleon 
CHANT 

K (There are two alter¬ 
nate series, in the first you 
jump one, two, three etc, 
letters forward, in the other 
you jump similarly back¬ 
wards Jumping three let¬ 
ters back from O takes you 
to K) 

x (e is the first letter in 
eight, i is the second letter 
m five and x is the third 
letter in six ) 

35 (The rest are all 
squares) 

FOOTBALLER, 

WRESTLER 


Nepotism 

2. (Lines inside the square 
increase by two and three 
progressively.) 

6 (The squares can be 
halved with vertical, hori¬ 
zontal, or diagonal lines, 
and are either shaded, 
black or white ) 

4. (Ears are either square, 
round or triangular, and 
the‘choti’ is either bending 
to the right, left, or is up¬ 
right. An example of each 
occurs only once in any 
row or column.) 
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tt a nUn g/Civil and Defence Swkt 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Look to the answers at the end only after you have yourself solved all 
the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Q. I. A mistake occurs in 
one of the three parts into which 
each sentence has been divided. 
Indicate the part by its number 
In each case. 

A. Since the day he return¬ 
ed (1) from Lucknow, he is 
suffering (2) from an attack of 
jaundice (3). 

B As you read Shelley's 
poems (1) you have the feeling 
that (2) reformer m him is 
everything (3) 

C. He cannot be excused 
(1) for he has committed (2) not 
one but many mischiefs (3). 

D London is bigger than 
any city of England (1) but this 
bigness has created several prob¬ 
lems (2) not the least of which is 
atmospheric pollution (3) 

E Little was done by him 
to help me (1) but foolish as I 
was (2) I wanted him to finance 
my business (3) 

F. It may be news to you 
(1) that the United States easily 
take the lead (2) in the produc¬ 
tion of steel and automobiles 
(3). 

G. Never in the history of 
India (I) there was a greater 
man (2) than Mahatma Gandhi, 
and we killed him (3). 

H. Being deaf (1)1 shouted 
my words in his ears (2) but it 
had no effect (3). 

I. Hardly had I finished 
one set of papers (1) than a big 
bundle arrived (2) leaving me 


breathless (3). 

J Why should you ima¬ 
gine (1) as if there is an insur¬ 
mountable difference (2) bet¬ 
ween you and your neighbours? 

( 3 )- 

Q. O. Fill in the blank 
space in each case with a word 
formed by re-arranging the letters 
given in the brackets 

A The false telephone call 

was just a-to get me out of 

the way (SURE) 

B The boxer fought des¬ 
perately to-off the blows of 

his opponent. (DRAW). 

C The-boys were chas¬ 

ed by the police and the strike 
ended (DOWRY) 

D To-is as big a crime 

as to commit it. (BEAT) 

E His-was quite out 

of proportion to the rest of his 
body (ROOTS) 

F The belongings of the 
artist consisted of half-a-dozen 

brushes, pigments, an-, some 

charts and paintings and they 
were attached for non-payment 
of rent. (LEASE). 

G He had learnt by- 

the entire poem but when it 
came to writing a paraphrase 
he fumbled again and again. 
(TORE). 

H. He is a chain-smoker; 

his ash-tray must always contain 
a cigarette-. (TUBS). 

I. There are a lot of- in 


this embroidery and they lend 
it a distinctive touch. (POOLS). 

J The sale on television 
sets was just a-to get custo¬ 

mers into the store. (RULE). 

Q. ID. Pick out the seu- 
tence/sentcnces where the head¬ 
word has been used correctly. 

A. Inflict 

1 II the enemy commits 
the folly of attacking us 
we shall inflict a crush¬ 
ing defeat on him. 

2 The recent inflict bet¬ 
ween Iran and Iraq may 
develop into a major 
crisis. 

3 The poor fellow is 
inflicted with many ail¬ 
ments, physical as well 
as mental. 

Proscribe 

1. The University has pros- 
c r i b c d Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet for the B.A. 
classes. 

2 This play contains objec¬ 
tionable material and 
has therefore been pros¬ 
cribed. 

3 On the map major cities 
are proscribed in red. 

Savour 

1 His words had the 
savour of vengeance. 

2 The tiger savoured the 
sheep and also attacked 
the shepherd-boy. 
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3. The gathering chanted 
songs full of religious 
savour. 

D. Infer 

1. From the testimony the 
jury inferred that the 
defendant was lying. 

2. The Chief Minister 
inferred with his col¬ 
leagues over the taxa¬ 
tion proposals. 

3 The House inferred the 
discussion to the next 
session. 

E. Execution 

I. The execution has failed 
to establish its case. 

2 The execution of the 
young revolutionary sent 
a shudder through the 
country. 

3. The negroes who were 
executed for three cen¬ 
turies at last rose in 
revolt against their white 
masters. 

Q. IV. Read the follow- 
lag passage carefully and answer 
the questions given at the end. 

Let us invent primitive 
example of democratic choice. 
It is always best to take imagi¬ 
nary examples; they offend no¬ 
body. Imagine then that we 
are the inhabitants of a village. 
We have to elect somebody for 
the office of postman. There 
are several candidates, but one 
stands out conspicuously, be¬ 
cause he has frequently treated 
us at the public-house, has sub¬ 
scribed a shilling to our little 
flower-show, has a kind word 
for the children when he passes 
and is a victim of oppression by 
the squire because his late father 
was one of our most successful 
poachers. We elect him trium¬ 
phantly, and he is duly installed, 
uniformed, provided with a red 
bicycle and given a batch of 
letters to deliver. As his motive 
in seeking the post has been pure 
ambition, he has not thought 
much beforehand a b o u t his 


duties; and it now occurs to 
him for the first time that he 
cannot read. So he hires a boy 
to come round with him and 
read the addresses. The boy 
conceals himself in the lane 
whilst the postman delivers the 
letters at the houses, takes the 
Christmas boxes, and gets the 
whole credit of the transaction 1 . 
In course of time he dies with a 
high reputation for efficiency m 
the discharge of his duties, and 
we elect another equally illite¬ 
rate successor on similar 
grounds. But by this time the 
boy has grown up and become 
an institution. He presents 
himself to the new postman as 
an established and indispensa¬ 
ble feature of the postal system 
and finally becomes recognised 
and paid by the village as such. 

Here you have the perfect 
image of a popularly elected 
Cabinet Minister and the Civil 
Service Department over which 
he presides. It may work very 
well; for our postman, though 
illiterate, may be a very capable 
fellow; and the boy who reads 
the addresses for him may be 
quite incapable of doing any¬ 
thing mare. But this does not 
always happen Whether it 
happens or not, the system is 
not a democratic reality; it is a 
democratic illusion. The boy, 
when he has ability enough to 
take advantage of the situation, 
is the master of the man. The 
person elected to do the work 
is not really doing it; he is a 
popular humbug who is merely 
doing what a permanent official 
tells him to do. That is how it 
comas about that we are now 
governed by a Civil Service 
which has such enormous power 
that its regulations are taking 
the place of the laws of England, 
though some of them are made 
for tne convenience of the offi¬ 
cials without the slightest regard 
to the convenience or even the 
rights of the public. And how 
are our Civil Services selected? 
Mostly by an educational test 


which nobody but An expensively' 
schooled youth can pais, thus 
making the more powerful and 
effective part of our government 
an irresponsible class govern¬ 
ment. 

(i George Bernard Shaw: The 
Apple Cart) 

q. 1. Which of the follow¬ 
ing is the most appropriate title _ 
for the passage?— 

(а) Election of a Village 
Postman. 

(б) Cabinet Ministers and 
Civil Service. 

(c) The Illusion of demo¬ 
cracy in England. 

q. 2. The postman m the 
first paragraph has been elected 
because: 

(a) he is well-educated. 

(b) he is affectionate to¬ 
wards children of the locality. 

(c) he is conversant with the 

job. 

( d ) he has suffered at the 
hands of the Church squire 

(e) lie is sociable. 

q. 3. The key-sentence m 
the passage is: 

(a) His motive in seeking 
the post has been pure ambition 

(b) The system is not a 
democratic reality, it is a demo¬ 
cratic illusion. 

(c) The person elected to do 
the work is not really doing it 

q. 4. Shaw says ‘Here you 
have the perfect image of a 
popularly elected Cabinet Minis¬ 
ter.’ Elaborate the image. 

q. 5. Shaw called himself a 
democrat. Does the passage 
support his claim? 

q. 6. Why does Shaw call 
the Government of the country 
an irresponsible class govern¬ 
ment? 

Q. V. Pick out the appro¬ 
priate alternative in each case: 

A. You complained to the 
manager, of course? No; I 
(Contd. on page 733 ) 
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riwfcto>tl md Defence Service 

Examinations 


Objective-Type Testa 

GENERAL STUDIES 

Th0 latest pattern of written papers in the competitive examinations jor 
hbJSZXbA. cinl <rni Define, Service, u based on Objecme-Type 

Tests* 

Answers are given at the end of this feature, 
only after you have yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can 


Tick-mark the correct choice. 
More than one choice can be 
correct. 

1. Marshal Tito was the 
President of 

(a) Rumania 
(h) Bulgaria 
(c) Yugoslavia 

2 The first non-co-opera- 
tion movement was started m. 

(a) 1919 

(b) 1920 

(c) 1921 

3 East India Company 
was established in India in 

(a) 1500 

(b) 1600 

(c) 1700 

4. Napoleon was defeated 
in the battle of. 

(a) Nile 
lb) Waterloo 
(c) Trafalgar 

5. During the Indus Valley 
Civilization: 

(a) women put on sknts 

(b) men supported beards 
and whiskers 

(c) people used stone tools 

6. In which field did Eps¬ 
tein distinguish himself 

(a) painting 

(b) sculpture 

(c) music 

7. The sports term “China¬ 
man” is associated with: 


(a) Judo 

(b) Boxing 
(<•) Cricket 

8. The term “sudden death” 
is associated m sports with. 

(a) hockey 

( b) football 

(c) boxing 

9. With whom is the quota¬ 
tion "Let the hundred flowers 
bloom” associated: 

(а) Confucious 

(б) Mao Tse-tung 

(c) Chou En-lai 

10 “Tass” is the central 
information agency of the: 

(а) USSR 

(б) USA. 

(c) Tanzania 

11. Aryans settled in north¬ 
ern India because they: 

(a) found the land fertile 

(b) considered the North¬ 
ern India inhabited by 
savage people 

(c) found the climate simi¬ 
lar to that of Central 
Asia 

12. The change of season 
is due to: 

(a) revolution of the earth 
round its axis 

( b ) revolution of the earth 
round the sun 

(c) revolution ot the moon 
round the earth 


Look to the answers 


13 Pasteurization means: 

(a) storing food articles in 
a refrigerator 

(b) extracting cream out of 
milk 

(<) a piocess of stopping 
liquid food from being 
spoiled 

14 “Newton’s disk” when 
rotated rapidly appears: 

(а) white 

(б) black 

(*) as if showing seven 
colours 

15. The mass of the moon 
to that of the earth is: 

(a) 1/71 times 

(b) 1/81 times 

(c) 1/91 times 

16 Who is popularly known 
as “Gurudev”? 

(a) Golwalkar 

(b) Rabindra Nath Tagore 

(c) Dadabhai Naoroji 

17 The unit of currency 
used in Bangladesh is: 

(a) Rupiah 

(b) Takka 

(c) Paisa 

18 “Kyat” is the currency 
of: 

( u) Korea 
lb) Mongolia 
(c) Bu. ma 
19. Eurodollar is: 

(a) a currency worth 10 
times more than the 
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American dollar 
(b) » common currency for 
members of the Com¬ 
mon M.tikct in Europe 

(i ) .1 .special currency 
issued by the IJSA to 
overcome the economic 
cri.is in Euiopc 

20 Noiwuy is known as. 

(a) Land ol the morning 
c dm 

(b) Land ol the Midnight 
Sun 

U) Lund of Ihundcibnlt 
2\. Siam is the old name ol. 

(a) Ihuilund 
lb) Malaysia 
(r) Indonesia 

22 I he new name ol Rho¬ 
desia is. 

(a) Zimbabwe 
lb) Zambia 
(t) Namibia 

23. The national emblem of 
Australia is: 

(a) Eagle 

( b ) Kangaroo 

(c) Bull 

24 The Parliament ol Israel 
s known as: 

(a) Knesset 
lb) Diet 

(c) Storting 

25. "Bulls and Bears" is a 
ertn used in: 

(a) Bull light 

lb) Politics 

(c) Stock Exchange 

26 Flag flowing at half- 
nast signify. 

(a) sign of protest 
lb) sign of mourning 
(c) sign of peace 

27. Chrysanthemum is the 
lational flower of: 

(a) Korea 

(b) China 

(c) Japan 

28. Which city in India was 
ounded by Job Charmock: 

(a) Chandigarh 

(b) Calcutta 

(c) Madras 


29. Ladies finger is tlie name 
of: 

(a) an Indian vegetable 
lb) a Chinese soup 

(c) a non-vegetarian Eng¬ 
lish dish 

30. Love Apple is the name 
of: 

(a) a vegetable of the USA 
Cb) an apple of Kashmir 
Valley 

(r) a brand of Indian apple 
juice 

31 The Guinness Book of 
Records shows: 

(a) particulars of all long- 
playing records m the 
world 

(b) all political records of 
the USA 

(c) information about all 
sorts of superlatives m 
the world 

32. Gnu is; 

(<j) a family of lizard 
lb) a familiar fish 
(c) an animal found in 
East Africa 

33. The equatorial circum- 
ference v of the earth (in kilo¬ 
metres) is: 

( a ) 24,902 approximately 
lb) 40,075 approx 
(c) 36,014 approx 

34. Izvestia is a daily news¬ 
paper of. 

(a) Czechoslovakia 
lb) Switzerland 
(f)USS R. 

35. BBC is a: 

(a) Banking Company 
lb) News Agency 
(c) Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion 

36 Maoris are original in¬ 
habitants of: 

(a) Haryana (India) 

(b) New Zealand 

(c) Guatemala 

37. Hottentots is a race in: 

(a) Australia 

(b) Saudi Arabia 

(c) South-West Africa 


A blind-fofded womah 
holding a balanced scale is a 
symbol for: 

(a) justice 
lb) peace 
(c) distress 

39. A bud is a. 

(a) reproducing agent of a 
plant 

(b) "condensed" shoot 

(c) "condensed" flower 

40 One important product 
of fermentation isi 

(a) alcohol 
lb) water 
(c) oxygen 

41 The tree which is famous 
foi its baik souicc ol the drug 
quinine is: 

(a) Cinchona 
{b) Camphoi 
(c) Walnut 

42 I he bram.Ii ol medicine 
which specialises m the study 
and treatment of illness causing 
various kinds of behavioural 
disturbances is called. - 

(a) Psychology 

(b) Psychiatry 

(c) Psychotherapy 

ANSWERS 


1 

(c) 

2 

(6) 

3 

(b) 

4 

(b) 

5 

(a) and (6) 6 

ib) 

7 

(c) 

8 

(«) 

9 

(b) 

10. 

(a) 

11 

(a) 

12. 

( b ) 

13. 

(c) 

14. 

(«) 

15 

(b) 

16. 

(6) 

17. 

(b) 

18. 

(e) 

19 

(b) 

20. 

(b) 

21. 

(a) 

22. 

(a) 

23 

ib) 

24 

(a) 

25. 

(c) 

26 

(b) 

27. 

(c) 

28 

\b) 

29. 

(O) 

30 

(«) 

31. 

(c) 

32. 

(c) 

33. 

(6) 

34 


35. 

(c) 

36 

\b) 

37. 

(c) 

38. 

ifl) 

39. 

(b) 

40. 

(a) 

41. 

(a) 

42. 

(b) 
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tofag/Chfl and Defence Service 
Examinations and for Medical CoBege 
Admission Tests 


Objective-Type Tests 

EVBBTDAT BOIBNOT 


Look to the answers at the end only after you haw yourself solved off 
the questions. 


Work at fatt and as carefully as you can. 


Tick-mark tbe correct answer 
oat of the choices given. 

I. A radioactive clement 
isolated by Marie Curie was: 

(a) radium 

(b) radon 

(c) uranium 

(d) curium 

2 In general, the most 
important element needed by 
plants is: 

(a) calcium 

(b) potassium 

(c) phosphorus 

(d) nitrogen 

3. Of the following, the 
gas most soluble in water is: 

(а) oxygen 

(б) carbon dioxide 

(c) fuel gas 

(d) air 

4 Carbon dioxide is a 
good fire extinguisher because: 

(a) it is plentiful 

(b) it lowers the kindling 
temperature 

(r) it excludes air from the 
flames 

(d) it is a combustible gas 

5 Of the following, the 
best extinguisher for a small 
gasoline fire is: 

(a) water 

(b) liquid air 

( c) ice 

(d) foamite 

6. The moon does not fall 
into the earth despite the attrac¬ 


tion between them because of: 

(a) the fixed orbit m which 
the moon rotates 

(b) the sun’s opposing at¬ 
traction 

(c) centrifugal reaction 

(d) a gravitational repul¬ 
sion 

7. The specific gravity of 
the solution in an automobile 
battery which is almost dis¬ 
charged is about: 

(a) 2-0 
0 b) 1-8 
(0 1-3 
id) I I 

8. A wattmeter is used to 
measure: 

(a) energy 
•(b) power 

(c) voltage 

(d) current 

9 The material now used 
most commonly for incandes¬ 
cent lamp filaments is*. 

(a) mchromc 

(b ) tungsten 

(c) iron 

(d) neon 

10 To conduct elect city, 
the tube of a fluorescent lamp 
contains: 

J(a) mercury vapour 
{b) neon 

( c) argon 
(i d) helium 

11 The member of the ver¬ 
tebrate group that produces the 


largest number of eggs is thti 

(a) bird 

(b) fish 

(c) reptile 

(d) mammal 

12. The presence of whidt 

substance is most importafliv! 
for all cell activity? 1 

(a) light 

(A) water 

(c) carbon dioxide , 

(d) chlorophyll 

13. Various species of plants • 
inhabiting the same natural ; 
community will usually be found 
to have similar: 

(a) flower structures 

(b) numbers of seeds 

(<•) chromosome numbers 

(d) environmental require¬ 
ments 


14. The removal for micro¬ 
scopic examination of a small 
bit of living tissue from a plaid 
is called: 


(a) biopsy 

(b) dissection 



15. Tjfcsexrf the mamma¬ 
lian offi^fifag h determined: 

(a) at the time of fertilisa¬ 
tion 


(b) at the time of birth 

(c) before fertilisation 

(d) during cleavage 

16. If two individuals who 
have hereditary feeble-minded¬ 
ness marry^gsw many of their 
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offspring would most probably 
be feeble-minded? 

(a) all of them 
O’) only half of them 

(c) onlv the boys 

(d) none of them 

17 A decrease in the num¬ 
ber of red corpuscles would 
result in a corresponding dec¬ 
rease m the blood’s ability to: 

(a) transport oxygen 
(h) destroy disease germs 

(c) form fibrinogen 

(d) absorb glucose 

18 What has probably been 
the most important reason for 
the great increase in the average 
length of life since the 18th 
century? 

(a) reduction of d e a t h s 
from infectious diseases 

(b) conquest of cancer and 
heart disease 

(c) improvement in me¬ 
thods of food produc¬ 
tion 

(d) general improvement in 

l. housing 

19. Strontium-90, a radio¬ 
active chemical produced in 
hydrogen bom!) explosions 
affects the bones because it 
replaces the: 

* (a) calcium 

(b) iodine 

(c) iron 
id) sulphur 

*20. DDT spray is effective 
*n tho eradication of malaria 
because it: 

(a) kills the tsetse fly 
9 (b) kills mosquitoes 

(c) kills the malarial pro¬ 
tozoan in the blood 

(d) sterilises thome in 
which it is used 

21. The earth rotates on its 
axis once every: 

(o) day 

(b) week 

(c) month 
(J) year 

22. The rotation of the earth 
on its axis causes: 


(a) the seasons 

(b) the sun to rise in the 
West 

(c) night and day 

(d) one-half of the earth 
to be illuminated 

23. Of the following, the 
only rock that is not metamor- 
phic is: 

(a) slate 

(b) shale 

(c) gneiss 

(d) quartzite 

24. The age of a radioactive 
rock can be found: 

(a) because it contains 

radium 

( b ) because it contains 
uranium 

(c) because it contains lead 

(d) by comparing t h e 
weights of uranium and 
lead in the rock 

25. When the sun and the 
moon are on opposite sides of 
the earth, we have: 

(a) new moon 

(b) first quarter 

(c) full moon 

(d) third quarter 

Increases (I); Decreases (D); 
Remains the same (RS) 

26. If the speed of an air¬ 
plane increases, the lifting force 
on the wings will-. 

27 If the speed of a mov¬ 
ing gas increases, the pressure 
at that point-. 

28. As the volume occupied 

by one mole of carbon dioxide 
increases, temperature re main , 
ing constant, the pressure exerted 
by the gas-. 

29. After injection of dead 

typhoid bacilli, the concentra¬ 
tion of typhoid antibodies in the 
blood-. 

30. As the incidence of 
contagious disease decreases, 
the average life span of numans 

31. Matching Test 
Direction: Write the nationa¬ 
lity of the scientist from 


cokeeta 4 whose names an 

given ih column B. 

Column A 

(a) An Italian scientist 

(b) A German scientist 

(c) A French scientist 

(a) A British scientist 

(e) A Scottish scientist 
(/)A Danish scientist 
( g) An American scientist 

Column B 
1 Boyle 

2. Charles 

3. Torricelli 
4 BohV 

5. Fahrenheit 

6. Graham 
7 Avogadro 
8. Bunsgn 

Fill in the blanks 

32. (a) An instrument used 

to detect the presence of a radio¬ 
active substance is the-. 

(b) An example of a machine 
that produces high-speed parti¬ 
cles used in atom-smashing is 

(c) The speed of a chain 
reaction in a nuclear reactor is 

controlled by rods made of- 

or-. 

(d) A substance^ used in a 

nuclear reactor to slow down 
neutrons so that they may be 
captured by a fissionable mate¬ 
rial is called a(n)-. 

. (*) During acute appendi¬ 
citis, the-blood cell count 

goes up. 

Test your knowledge 

33. The movement of elec¬ 
trons m a metal conductor is an 
. 1 ■ A unit of electric charge 
is the 2 . One 3 of charge 
passing a given point per second 
is one of current. Just as 
there must be a gravitational 
potential difference to pa use 
water to flow; then must also 
be an electrical potential diffe¬ 
rence to cause an electric cur¬ 
rent. This electrical potential 
difference is measured in 5 . 
The resistance to an electric 
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measured, In . 
The relation of these three fac¬ 
tors can be expressed by _J7 
law. It states that current is 
directly proportional to 8 
and inversely proportional to 
9 . When resistors are con¬ 
nected in series, the resistance 
in the circuit is iq . When 
they are connected in parallel, 
the combined resistance is n . 

ANSWERS 


”• i (ft 

3. ( a) 

4. (/) 

5 to 

6 . to 

7. to 
8 (rf) 

32. (a) Geiger counter 
(6) cyclotron 
(c) cadmium or boron 
steel 


1. 

(a) 

2. 

(d) 

(d) moderator 

3. 

to 

4. 

to 

(e) white 

5. 

to 

6. 

to 


7. 

(d) 

8 

(b) 

33. 1. electric circuit 

9. 

(b) 

10. 

(a) 

2 coulomb 

11. 

(b) 

12. 

(b) 

3. coulomb 

13. 

to 

14 

(a) 

4 ampere 

15. 

(a) 

16 

to 

5 volts 

17. 

to 

18 

to 

6. ohms 

19. 

to 

20 

to 

7 ohm’s 

21. 

to 

22. 

to 

8 voltage 

23. 

to 

24. 

(d) 

9 resistance 

25. 

(c) 

26. 

I 

10 increased 

27 

D 

28 

D 

11 less than the smal¬ 

29. 

T 

30 

I 

lest individual resistance 


E tend 

F. easel 

G. rote 

H. stub 
L loops 
J. lure 


(Question III) 

A. B. 2 

C. D. 1 

E. 

(Question IV) 

q. 1. (c) 

q. 2. (b), (d) and (e) 
q. 3. (b) 

q. 4. The Cabinet Minister is 
the postman, while the 
Civil Service Executive is 
the boy engaged by the 
postman. In course of 
time the boy begins to 
dominate the situation 
andthepostman becomes 
a mere puppet That is 
the case with the Cabinet 
Minister. 


Objective-Type Tests—English Language 

(Contd from page 728) 


asked to speak to him but he 
-not t ome to the phone 

(a) will 

(b) would 

(c) should 

B. The money that you 

gave me-spent already 

(a) was 

(b) wou. be 

(c) has been 

C. He started going- 

school at the age of five 

(a) to the 

(b) at 

to to 

D. I saw him raise his 

right hand and take-oath. 

(a) an 

(b) the 

to his 

E. I have always disliked 


-going to the pictures so 
frequently. 

(a) yours 

(b) your 
(r) you 

ANSWERS 

(Question I) 

A (2) has been suffering. 

B (3) the reformer in him. 

C. (3) many acts of mischief 

D. (1) any other city 

E (1) A little was done 

F. (2) easily takes the lead 
G (2) was there a greater man 
H (1) He being deaf 
I (2) when a big bundle 
J (2) that there is an 

(Question IT) 

A. ruse 

B. ward 

C. rowdy 

D. abet 


q. 5. At h c a r t a democrat 
Shaw was highly critical 
of the kind or democracy 
functioning in England 
as is evident from this 
passage. 

q. 6. The Civil Service because 
of the high education its 
members have received 
constitutes a class by 
itself They aie irres¬ 
ponsible because if any¬ 
thing goes wrong the 
Minister comes in for 
adverse criticism 




(Question V) 

A. 

(b) 

B. 

to 

C. 

(c) 

D 

to 

E. 

to 
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Q. Name the following: 

(i) Winner of Dada Saheb 
Phalke Award for 1979, 

(«) Governor of Madhya 
Pradesh; 

(in) Governor of Orissa; 

Uv) Winner of Jnanpith 
Award for 1979; 

(»’) Chief Minister of Naga¬ 
land; 

(v’l) President of Zimbabwe; 

(vii) Head of the Nirankan 
religious sect who was shot 
dead on April 24, 1980, 

(wii) Hindi Feature F 1 1 m 
adjudged as the Best National 
Feature Film for 1979 at the 27th 
National Film Festival, 

(a) Film star who won the 
Best At tor Award for 1979, 

(x) Film star who won the 
Best Actress Award for 1979 

Ans. (i) Sohrab Modi, (ii) 
Bhagwat Dayal Sharma; (m) 
C.M Poonacha, {tv) Birendra 
Kumai Bhattacharya (Assamese 
poet); (v) SC. Jamir. (i’i) Rev 
Banana, (vn) Baba Gurbachan 
Singh; (vm) Shodh; (ix) Nascc- 
ruddin Shah; (\) Mrs Shobha 
(She was the most exciting 
actress in recent t ears to appear 
on the southern screen She 
committed suicide on May 1) 

Q. Name the six scheduled 
commercial banks nationalised 
on April 16,1980. 

Ans. (1) Andhra Bank; (2) 


Corporation Bank; (3) New 
Bankol India, (4)Oriental Bank 
of Commerce, (5) Punjab & 
Sindh Bank, (6) Vijaya Bank 

Q. What qualifications 
should a person possess for 
election as a Member of a State 
Legislature in India? 

Ans. The qualifications 
required to become a membei of 
the State Legislative Assembly 
aic (1) A person should be an 
Indian citizen, (2) he should not 
be less (nail 2^ years of age and 
(3) he should possess such othci 
qualifications as mac be pres¬ 
cribed by Pat ha i.icnt 

Q. When is a person dis¬ 
qualified for being chosen as a 
member of the State Legislative 
Assembly in India? 

Ans. A person is disqu ili- 
fied for being chosen as a mem¬ 
ber of the State Legislate As¬ 
sembly if he (i) holds an office 
of profit under the Government 
of India or the Government of 
any State other than an office 
declared by the Legislature of 
the State by law not to dis¬ 
qualify its holder, (ft) is or un¬ 
sound mind and stands so dec¬ 
lared by a competent court, (m) 
is an undischarged insolvent, 
(tv) is not a citizen of India, or 
has voluntarily acquired the 
citizenship of a foreign State, 
or (v) is so disqualified by or 
under any law made by Parlia¬ 
ment 


Q. What are the powers of 
the legislative Assembly of a 
State of the Indian Union? 

Ans. The State Legislative 
Assembly has exclusive powers 
over subjects enumerated in List 
fl of the Seventh Schedule of the 
Constitution and concurrent po¬ 
wers over tho>e enumerated in 
List III The fin tncial powers of 
the State Legislature include 
authorisation of all expenditure, 
taxation and borrowing bv the 
Sl,Pc Government The Legis¬ 
lative Assembly has the power to 
on»inite Money Bills 

Q. What arc the functions 
of the Saprein 11 Court of Tndia? 

Ans. Supreme Court of 
India - (I) It (I tides disputes 
between the Government of 
India and any State Govern¬ 
ment oi between two or more 
States involving ay question 
of law or fact (2j It is compe¬ 
tent to order the enforcement of 
Fundamental Rights (3) It 
hears civil and criminal appeals 
of a certain kind fiom High 
Courts (4) The Supreme Couit 
has also advisory jurisdiction 
under which the President can 
refer to it any question of public 
importance (5) The law dec¬ 
lared by the Supreme Court is 
binding on all courts of the 
country 

Q. Name the places where 
atomic power stations have been 
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stabitshed or are proposed to be 
> 9 tabHsbed in India. 

Ads. Atomic Power Sta¬ 
tions: India’s Nuclear Power 
[’injects are- (1) Rana Pratap 
vigar Atomic Power Plant at 
Rawatbatta in Rajasthan. (2) 

Tarapur 80 km north of Bom¬ 
bay in Maharashtra, (3) Kal- 
pakam Atomic Power Plant at 
Kalpakam near Madras in 
I imil Nadu, (4) Naiora Atomic 
Power Station at Narora, 30 km 
t om Bulandshahr in U P 

Q. Name the place and 
S’ate in which the following arc 
located:— 

(/) Saha Institute ol Nuckai 
i’ly.ics, (/i) Indian 1-oicst Re¬ 
ach InslUute, (in) Ceitial 
1 bic„o Research Institute, fir) 
national Chomicil Laboiatmv, 

) Cential Leathoi Rev.iuh 
li.ntute, (ri) Filin and Televi- 
a.m Institute id India, (vii) 
Central Salt Rescueh Insulate, 
ui) \tomic Encigy Lstabhsh- 
in^nt, (ik) Cential Food Te^h- 
iiological Research Institute, (t) 
[\nlral Building Research Insti¬ 
tute 

Ans. 0) Calcutta (W e s t 
IL-ngil), (n) Dehra Dim (UP), 
i) Rajahmundry (Andlua Pra- 
i ,h), (/»’) Pune (MaJur ishtra), 

) Madias (Tamil Nadu), (w) 
Pune (Maharashtra), (»■//) Bhav- 
igar (Gujai.it). (vm) Trombay 
car Bombay (Mahaiashtra), 
it) Mysore (Karnataka); (jc) 
oorkee (U P ) 

Q. Name the Academies 
t up by the Government of India 
r the promotion of traditional 
ts. State briefly the purpose 
f each such Academy. 

Ans. Three \cideime> have 

l set up by the Go\ eminent 

the p.i.nii tit'n of tr tdmonal 
These aie 

Lalit Kala Akademi: It i<? 

svoted to the promotion of Hie 
idy and research in paintmt*, 
alpture, architectuie and the 
bphed arts The Akadcnn (<) 
-ordin itos the uUvities of the 
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regional or State Academics, (</) 
encourages exchange of ideas 
among various schools of arts, 
(m) publishes literature and 
fosters mtcr-regional and intei - 
national contacts through exhi¬ 
bitions, exchange of personnel 
and of art object'.. 

Saugcct N a t a k Akadcnn: 

Its main task is the survey of and 
rcseati h in dilfeicnt ait lorms of 
India It rounds and films the 
ait forms It oigamscs and 
sponsors sunmais and festivals 
to develop art It also estab¬ 
lishes new art institutions 

Sahitya Akadcnn: it seeks 
lo uhie»e unpioud staiulaids 
in iJic lield oj litei.duie It 
aims at fo.teunr and co-oidi- 
nati.i > hteiaij a- liu'ies in all 
tlie Full m I uiju u*k.s to create 
among tlu p opk ihe consuoiis- 
ness ut the ba.ii unitv of Ihe 
liiciatiues in \.uious Indian 
la..‘’iia ;e*. aiul ihu, to piomotc 
Ihioj. n them the c’lltinul umly 
tit the country 

Q. Which countries base 
provided the United Nations with 
its Secretary General since its 
inception? 

Ans. Noiuay (Trvgve Lie), 
Sweden (l>Jg 1 l.immniskjocld), 
Burma (U Thmt), Austria (Hr 
Kuit Waldheim) 

Q. In what languages have 
the follow mg authors written 
their books: 

(i) Jean Paul Sartie, (u) 
Bishnu Dev, fm) K. V l’uttippa, 

(iv) Miguel de Ccivmfes, (») G 
Sankara Kuiup, (vr) Bircndra 
Kumar Bhatt ichaiya, ( vu) Firaq 
Gorakhpuri, (vr i i) Giorgos 
Sefans, (nr) 1 iiddnsi, (a) G 
Ma/zmi 

\ns. tO 1'rcra‘h. (/:) Bcn- 
cali,(ii/) K uin.id.i; (n) Sp inish, 

(v) Mai iy.d .11 i, (w) Ass.imc'e, 
(ill) II■‘d'l, (t 'Hi) G u.k, (iv) 
Persi o>, < v» it. !i m 

Q. Stale in whim hook the 
following characters appear: 

(i) Portia, (n) S uxlpoPan/.i, 


(m) Pip, (iv) MtcawUei; ( v ) Or 
Watson. 

Ans. (i) Merchant of 
Venice, (ii) Don Quixote; (in) 
Gieat Expectations; (iv) David 
Coppcrfield; (v) Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes. 

Q. Give the meaning of the 
fallowing expressions: 

(i) ad valorem, (u) coup* 
d’etat, (m) cx-oflieio; (iv) laissez 
fane, (i) obiter dictum. 

Ans. (i) Au ording to value, 
(u) an abiupt change of govern¬ 
ment by force, (m) by virtue of 
one’s oHice, (iv) let individuals 
be left alone, a polity of non- 
inteilerenec by the State, ( v) 
a passing remark. 

Q. Explain the following 
terms: 

( i) Chaigc d’affaires, (</) 
P.utv Whip, (m) Ombudsman, 
(n) Hydioponics, (»■) ikebana 

Ans. (i) Charge d’airaires: 
(Freni h) A diplomatic agent of 
a lesser rank, accredited, not to 
the sovereign, but to the depart¬ 
ment of foreign at fairs and 
holding his credentials from the 
minister, the person in charge 
for the time, temporary sub¬ 
stitute for an ambassador. 

(») Party Whip: a Member 
of Pai liamcnt responsible to his 
party for the organisation of the 
members to carry the vote 
through— 1 one who enforces the 
attendance of a political party 
and makes calls on members of 
the Parliament to be in their 
places against an important 
division. 

(in) Ombudsman: is a legis¬ 
lative commissioner lor the in¬ 
vestigation of citizens’ com¬ 
plaints of burcauuatic abuse- 
appointed b’, the Legislature 

(n) Hydroponics: is the 
practice and i eicnce of growing 
plants without using soil by 
feeding them on nutrient solu¬ 
tions 

(v) Ikebana: is the Japa¬ 
nese art of flower arrangement 
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Q. What is the difference 
between: 

a comet and a meteor; 

( 11 ) a hm iit.me and a ty¬ 
phoon 7 

Ans. (i) Comets and 
Meteors: Comets are luminous 
celestial bodies moving round 
the sun when.us Meteors arc 
small piece, of solid matter 
which appear in the earth’s 
atmosphere .is “shooting stars” 
lrom outci space and become 
visible through incandescence 
caused by the icsistuncc ol the 
air to its passage. 

(u) Hurricanes t a n d Ty¬ 
phoons: Strong winds or vio¬ 
lent storms whnling round the 
centre of “eye” ol the storm, with 
a countei-clockwise motion in 
the Noithern hemisphere and 
clockwise m the Southern hemi¬ 
sphere,are known as /httricatie.s 
m the West Indies, and 7 yphoons 
m the China Sea. 

The violent storms arc 
caused by difference in tempera¬ 
ture and may follow along the 
line where cold and warm cur¬ 
rents meet The hurricanes 
moving off the coast ot the Unit¬ 
ed States occui where the Gulf 
Stream and the ColdWall meet. 

Q. W hat and where are the 
following?— 

(i) Kanchanjunga, (n) Kava- 
ratti.(iu) Kaziranga,(iv) KJictri; 
(v) Kovalam. 

Ans. (<) Kanchanjunga: is 
the world’s third highest moun¬ 
tain peak (height 28,208 ft ) It 
stands in the Himalayas on the 
borders between Nepal and 
Sikkun, about 75 km north¬ 
west of Darjeeling, from where 
it is conspicuous 

(it) Kasaralti: is the head¬ 
quarters of Lakshadweep, a 
Union Tcirilory of India, loi- 
mcrlv k n o \v n a-. Laccadive, 
Mimeoy, and Anunclivc Islands. 

(m) Ka/irauga: is a game 
sanctuary in Assam It is con- 
tie of the gioat Indian one¬ 


horned rhinos* 

(iv) Khetri: in Rajasthan is 
known for copper mining pro¬ 
ject. 

(v) Kovalam: is a sea- 
bcach about 16 km from Tri¬ 
vandrum in Kerala State deve¬ 
loped as a tourist resort by the 
India Tourism Corporation 

Q. In which cities arc the 
following situated, and why are 
they important? 

(i) Merdeca Palace, (u) Pen¬ 
tagon, (in) Scotland Yard; (tv) 
Vatican Palace, (v) Athens 

Ans. (t) Merdeca Palace: is 
in Jakarta (Indonesia) It is the 
official residence ol the Presi¬ 
dent of Indonesia 

(u) Pentagon: is in Washing¬ 
ton (USA) It houses Gov¬ 
ernment offices (war department) 
of the USA employing many 
thousands of militaiy and civi¬ 
lian workers 

(in) Scotland Yard: in Lon¬ 
don (U K ) is the headquarters 
of the Mctiopoiitun Police from 
where lorcc :s administered 

(n) Vatican Palace: is in 
Rome (Italy) It is scat of the 
Pope. 

(v) Athens: is an ancient 
town and capital of Greece 

Q. Name the capitals and 
currencies of the following coun¬ 
tries: 

(i) Australia, (it) Denmaik, 
(m) Egypt; (»■) Yugoslavia, (v) 
Indonesia. 

Ans. (i) Capital Canberra, 
Cutrency Dollar (ii) Copen¬ 
hagen, Krone (in) Cairo; 
Pound (tv) Belgrade, Dinar 
(i>) Jakarta, Rupiah 

Q. Name the largest city 
situated on the following rhers: 

(i) The Goniti, (i,) the Tig¬ 
ris, (in) the Tiber, (n) the Hud¬ 
son, (») the Ravi. 

Ans. (i) Lucknow, (u) 
Baghdad, (m) Rome, (a) New 
York, (r) Lahore 


Q. Name die chief Industfy 
of each of die followfag places: 

(/) Jamshedpur; (//) Ahmeda- 
bad; («/) Pimpri; (tv) Renukoot; 
(v) Visakhapatnam. 

Ans. (i) Iron and Steel; 
(n) Cotton Textiles; (Hi) Penicil¬ 
lin manufacturing; (iv) Alumi¬ 
nium; (v) ship-building. 

Q. In which State of India 
are the following most abundantly 
found?— 

(i) Gold, (it) Diamond, (m) 
Gypsum, (iv)'Manganese; (v) 
Chromite 

Ans. (t) Karnataka, (u) 
Madhya Pradesh; (in) Rajas¬ 
than, (iv) Madhya Pradesh, (v) 
Bihar. 

Q. Name the following:— 

(t) Isle ol Pearls, (i/) Sugar 
bowl of the world, (in) Roof of 
the world, (tv) Land of the 
white elephants, (r) Blue moun¬ 
tains. 

Ans. (i) Bahrein, (it) Cuba, 
(tit) The Pamns, (iv) Thailand, 
(i-) Nilgin Hills. 

Q. Name the following: 

(i) The Land of the Rising 
Sun, (it) Rosc-pmk City, (m) 
The Forbidden City, (iv) The 
Pearl of the Orient; (v) The 
Eternal City 

Ans. (i) Japan, (u) Jaipur, 
(hi) Lhasa, (iv) Singapore, (v) 
Rome. 

Q. Pair up each one of A, 
by choosing the other from B 
below: 

A—(i) The bud that never 
makes its nest, (n) The flight¬ 
less bud. (m) Most intelligent 
animal (tv) Longest living 
creature 

B --Cheetah. Cuckoo, Lion, 
Humming Bird. Chimpanzee, 
Blue Whale, Elephant, Gorilla, 
Kiwi 

Ans. (i) Cuckoo, (it) Kiwi, 
(in) Chimpanzee, (iv) Blue 
Whale. 
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ATHLETICS 

Fastest Runner: James S.m- 
fordotthc IT S A ran the I idlest 
100 metres in the woild tins 
year by clocking a t- ni.v' of 
10 03 seconds at II 1* as.i 
(Texas) on Apiil 2() His pu- 
lormancc, howevu, was well 
outside the Olympic ic. ud oi 
9 9 seconds which stands in lit 
name ol Inn limes (l < s \ t 
since I %X 

CUICRLT 

Ian Chappell Retires Unity 
six-year old loimer Au.tiali.n 
Test captain Ian Chappell ,.n- 
nounced his le'.iiement t oi i o' 
uicket at Sydney on M i>_ 2 la 
his 75 Tests, he scoiei! ^ ^ Is i n ,, 
with 14 centuries Hi Ini '•'> 
lust class centimes in In > ■ u » i 
including thiee lad \cn when 
he captained South Vusluiha 

Gnmm't Dead. () n v. n! 
AllStialla’s {.lclld.1 p i c - \\ 11 
crickoteis,C lafrk (ii miMcl da ! 

at Adelaide on Mav "* lie "■ •- 
88 Sir I) >'i iM Mi ulin.ui a 
loirnei \u,ii than 1 os' » ipi i- i 
said Giimmet \v.n the m. .'c.t 
slow leg spin howlei he It i*! c> * t 
seen and, pmhabls tfio ”ic it, t 
the game lud pr-'iliued 

Ranji Trophy: Delhi ic 
tamed the Raii|i liophs i"r the 
second sear in succession wlan 
they dele tied IJoi ibay l>\ 740 
runs at New Delhi on A pul 16 

The match was rcmaikabk 
for some hisNnu peih>rm mce.. 
By scoring 547 unis in tin u first 
innings, Delhi surpissnd Hun 
previous best ol 544, semed 
against Southern Punjab some 
30 years ago 

Scoring his fifth ccnturv in 
the Ranji Trophy Tournament, 


MoJunder AmaniatJi impioved 
upon his highest score ol 178 
made against kamitaka He 
was unlucky to miss his double 
centmv by mile run. 

The tonne'- Indian captain, 
Ihshan Modi, staged a grand 
icimn to term ,md accounted 
tor eight wickets loi 115 runs, 
to help Delhi banner afloat. 

The up and mining young 
collegian, kmi \/ad, placed a 
glorious innuv'S ol 100 Ibis 
was his second eenlurv ol the 
season, the Inst It iung been 
I'Minsl the Sc: \ ices in the North 
/one League 

Si ,mi s 

Delhi 517 (M \mainalji 
I'M Kim id 100 SJuv,.Ik i r , 

1 1 .c lot I ’5) ,i ,d |; ] (S khaniia 
H, li SJi.t.tii, i\ loi (»1) 

liomhav "*15 (Is Paikei 
”7 knti A' ■ ! tluce loi 5s, 
!< ShukUtli'.s loi (.5, H Med I, 
Hi ... Mu I) ,i:ul M'J (S Ciava,- 
ka f 91, M He el i, u s loi MM 

( Ji’h I-’. In >ll III s 1 il 1 ! Jl 
Ik Ji iDu'iii "siiiiiI Cl I..I k 11 
(lioinh r,) 

looum.L 

hcdciatioii Cup: 

rivals, Molmn Migan and I a4 
Ucngal, were cLcl.ticd |oint vvm- 
hcms’oI the !• urth I uLialion 
C up I ootbail I oui n imeiit alter 
a 1-1 drawn lm.il at Cal. utla on 
Mav S m the piesenoc < I about 
84 000 Ians ol the game 


ftao, then Mumier of State for 
lnlormation and Youth Ser¬ 
vices, Karnataka, offered two 
cups, valued at Rs 70,000 for 
the Tournament, winch has pre¬ 
viously been won as follows: 

Mav 7. 1977(Cor////») Indian 
Telephone Industries beat 
Mohun Bagan (.Tub ol Calcutta 
by 1-0 

Mav 9, 1078 ( Coimbatore): 
Mohun Bagan and l ast Bengal, 
both ol Calcutta, weic declared 
joint vvnineis, without scoring 
a goal m I SO minutes 

i 

May 25, I *>79 (( muhaii )■ 
MSI . Iulluiuliii, beat Mafatlal 
Spoits Club ol Mumbay by 3-0 
in tlie replayed Imal 

Sub-Juniors National (Tiam- 
pionship: Assam, the* Jioldcrs, 
iclamcd tjie Ju a ice Mu Iqbal 
llussam 1 tophy when they de¬ 
feated llit ,11 Piadesh by 1-0 in 
tjie Imal ol tlic loin ill Sub- 
I u n i o r s Nation il I ootbail 
( Jiampionship at C alculta oil 
Mav 3 

StaHord Cm rniirnamcnt: 

Iraqi Youth C mb, M"’!idad, 
t lined away Hi Si ilford hoot- 
hall (up vvJu ii they defeated 
last yes numcis-iip Indian 
Iclcplione Imliisiiics (Seniors) 
bv 4 2 in the Imal at Mangalore 
on Apiil 16 


one 

GOLF 

Sri I anka National Cham¬ 
pionship. Kish Narain, an 18- 
vcar-old student Irom Calcutta, 
became the youngest eolfer to 


With the obji .t ol laiang 
fund. to Imaai i its v mous acti- 
vitic, llie All-India I ootbail 
I evict,dion decided at it. annual 
meeting .it Daij* cling on June 
13. 1976, to institute this com¬ 
petition, open only to top teams 
of the country Mr R Gundu 


win the Sri Lanka National 
( hampionsfiip Alien lie defeated 
Jus veteran team-mate Biloo 
Sethi 6 and 4 in the final played 
o,cr 36 hole' at Nuwaia Fliya 
on May 3 SeDu had won the 


Chakola Gold Irnpliv Pun- 
l.tb XI, Phagw.ua, won the All- 
liulia (hakola CM’ld Trophy 
1 out hall lomnamuit at Iri- 
I In aicji ^hui on Apnl I I In Dm final, 
thev dJcated I’icmier lyres, 
Kalamassery, by two goals to 


June, 1980 
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title mx times and was last 
ycai’s holder 

International Matches: India 
retained the ParlakimcdiTrophy 
when they won the three-nation 
men's international golf match 
at Nuwara bhya (Sri Lanka) 
on Apul 2X India aggregated 
a score of 302 Pakistan (310) 
and Sii Lanka (311) finished 
second and third respectively 

The women's international 
match was won by Sn Lanka 
with a score of 170 India weie 
second with a card ol 190 


HOCKLY 

Bcighton Cup: Western 
Railway, B o m b a y, won the 
Bcighton Cup Hockey Tourna¬ 
ment, beating Mohun Bagan 
by 2-0 in the double-leg final at 
Calcutta on May 1 'The first 
leg encounter had remained 
goalless. 

The Bcighton Cup Hockey 
Tournament, the oldest compe¬ 
tition of its kind m the country, 
was inaugurated in 1895 at Cal¬ 
cutta lor a trophy donated by 


Mr TD Beighton, the then 
Legal Remembrancer to the 
Government of Bengal Un¬ 
fortunately, the trophy was 
stolen from the Railway Insti¬ 
tute at Asansol The Asansol 
Recication Club, victors in 
1920, made a replica of the origi¬ 
nal cup and handed it over to 
tlie Bengal Hockey Associa¬ 
tion 

Pak Win Quadrangular: The 

woi Id champions, Pakistan, won 
the International Hockey Quad¬ 
rangular at Kuala Lumpur on 
April 13, remaining unbeaten 
in all their three matches Aus¬ 
tralia, with a better goal average 
than that of India, finished 
second 

India’s inside-left Moham¬ 
med Shahid was adjudged 
‘ Player of the Tournament” by 
a panel of judges appointed by 
the Sports Writers’ Assocation 
ol Malaysia Twenty-year-old 
Shahid, who is doing his B A , 
first represented India in the 
Champions’ Trophy Hockey 
Tournament it Karachi in Janu¬ 
ary last 


Final standings 

Country 

Pakistan 

Australia 

India 

Malaysia 


P W D 

3 3 

3 1 

3 1 

3 — 


Goals 

F A Pis 

113 6 

5 5 3 

5 6 3 

4 11 


Guru Gobind Singh Gold 
Cup: The holders, Punjab 
Police, and Border Security 
Force, both of Jullundur. were 
declared joint winners ol the 
Guru Gobind Singh All-India 
Gold Cup Hockey Tournament 
at Nanded on April 13 The 
score-board remained blank des¬ 
pite extra tune Each team 
scored three goals during tlie 
tie-breaker 

General Cariappa Trophy: 
In a rousing final of the All- 
India Invitation Hockey Tourna¬ 
ment for the General Cariappa 
Trophy, E M F., Jullundur, de¬ 
feated Madras Engineering 
Group, Bangalore, by 1-0 at 


Meicara (Karnataka) on April 
27 

HONOURS 

Kapil is Best Sportsman: 
Haryana’s all-rounder Kapil 
Dev was declared the best sports¬ 
man of the country for the year 
1979-80 by the Tamil Nadu 
Sports Journalists’ Association 
at Madras on April 27 Kapil 
thus claimed the Muthiah Gold 
Cup 

I.O.A. 

Bhalindra Singh Elected Pre¬ 
sident: Mr Bhalindra Singh 
was unanimously elected Presi¬ 


dent of the Indian Olympic 
Association for a term of four 
years at the annual meeting at 
New Delhi on April 15 


KABADDI 

National Championships : 
Powerfully-built Punjab won 
the Mathuradas Vissinji Trophy 
for men m the National Kabaddi 
Championships at Alleppcy on 
April 20 


MOUNTAINEERING 

Mount Everest (8,848 m): 
Yasuo Kato of Japan climbed 
the Mount Tverest (8,848 m) by 
the north-east ridge route on 
May 3 One of the 39 mem- 
beis of the Japan Alpine Club 
expedition, Kato (31) is the first 
foreign climber to reach the top 
along the northern slope from 
the I ibetan side 


TENNIS 

China retain Asian T.T. 
crowns: China reigned sup¬ 
reme on the table tennis horizon 
of Asia winning the double 
crown for the second time in a 
row at the conclusion of the 
team events in the fifth Asian 
Table Tennis Championships 
at Calcutta on May 13. 


ASIAN GAMES 

The Asian Games will be 
held at three different places: 
Delhi, Bombay and Rni. 

The Union Cabinet decided 
on April 26 that six of the Asiad 
items—archery, shooting, 
gymnastics, weightlifting, wrestl¬ 
ing and cycling—would be held 
at Rai in Haryana, yachting in 
Bombay and the other items in 
Delhi. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

Y D P.: 'International Year 
for Disabled Persons (1981 is 
being observed as YDP) 

AWARDS 

Jnanpith Award for 1979: 
Bircndra Kumar Bhattacharva. 
noted Assamese poet and nove¬ 
list, has won the Bharativa Jnan¬ 
pith Literarv Award lor 1979 lor 
his novel Afrit itn/ava 

The Rs 1 lakh award has 
been sponsored by the Akhil 
Bharatiya Jnanpith set up to 
conduct rese.uches so as to 
bring out the extinct and rare 
unpublished work of knowledge 
and to give impetus to ihe uea- 
tion of original contemporary 
literature in various Indian lan¬ 
guages 

BOOKS 

Mritunjava: by Bircndra 
Kumar Bhattacharya, i treatise 
literary journalist and poet of 
Assam, is the novel based on 
the “Quit India” movement It 
has won the author Jnanpith 
Award for 1979 With patno- 
tic fervour, the novel naiiates 
vividly the heroic guerrilla acti¬ 
vities ot the Indian revolu- 
tionanes who rose to sabotage 
the war preparations of the 
Allied powers in Assam and on 
the Burma front It is a story 
of burning passion for freedom 
and hatred for the imperialistic 
British domination and oppres¬ 
sion. 

Woven into the poetic nar¬ 
ration are scenes of the country’s 
social and domestic life 


DEFENCE 

INS Taragiri: India’s fifth 
Leander class frigate, Taragiri. 
which was commissioned lor the 
Indian Navy in the middle of 
May 1980 at Bombay, incor¬ 
porates the latest computer and 
weapons technology to under¬ 
take long-range anti-ship and 
anti-submarine tasks Built by 
the Maragon Docks, its radar, 
sonar and missiles have sub¬ 
stantially longer ranges than 
those ot its four predecessors- - 
Nilgm. Ihmgiri, Danaqirt, and 
Uiluvqin 

The first Leander, Nitviri, 
was commissioned in June 1972 

According to olhci.il sources, 
the layout of the Taraqiri is 
basically similar to that of the 
othei Leandors but laraqiu is 
slightly biggei and heavier At 
the same tune, bv using bigger 
boilers and more poweiiul 
engines, its langeand speed have 
been substantially increased It 
can stay on the seas for “quite 
some time” due to it> adequate 
stoik cariying capacity for food 
and missiles 

Like the lour other Leandors, 
Taiaqiri also caincs helicopleis 
lor anti-submarine warfare 
(ASW) but in this case also, its 
hchcopteis arc bigger and have 
a longer range compared to 
those of the others 

All the five Leandcrs are 
fully air-conditioned and the 
latest electric cooking ranges 
have been provided on them for 
hygienic preparation of food for 
the sailors and officers 

These frigates also carry 
defensive systems for nuclear 


warfare as well as powerful anti¬ 
aircraft guns 

INS Vikrant’s punch to be up 
by 500 per cent: INS Vikrant, 
the flagship of the Indian Navy, 
is being modernised to contem¬ 
porary aircraft-carrier standards. 

According to official sources, 
almost every system of the ship 
including the engines, is being 
replaced and its operations room 
is being equipped with a real¬ 
time computer to co-ordinate 
iU various weapon system Al¬ 
though small in si/c, the Vikrant 
will have formidable capability 
of long range defensive and 
strike action veiy shortly 

The modernisation pro¬ 
gramme is being undertaken in 
phases so that the ship is opera¬ 
tional at all tunes It will be 
fullv ready before tjic end of 
1981 

The new weapon systems of 
the Vikrant will make it at least 
five times more poweiful than 
at present The anti-ship and 
anti-submarine weapons include 
long-range fin-stabilised missiles 
which have been described by 
the Indian Defence Research 
and Development Organisation 
as “deadly” The Vikrant will 
also have a few helicopters for 
anti-submarine warfare role. 

PERSONS 

Bhattacharya, Birendrt 
Kumar: He is a creative literary 
journalist and a noted Assamese 
poet He was m the news hav¬ 
ing won the Jnanpith Award for 
1979 for his novel Mntunjaya. 

He has given a new direc¬ 
tion to modern Assamese poetry 
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iiHiJ In linn An mitttancfmg 
nun Im, he i. an «. ti\c narra- 
lor >1 slu,i which ,l, i\e him a 
Ju ■!) pi i i i hoiioin in tlk hfe- 
r irv worM In 1961, ho won 
the S 1 J 1 H, i \kuLnw award loi 
Ins novel l\iininv’,im 

]litclieuik, Sir Alfred: noted 
him piodiuu and author wlio 
died mentis nl the age ol 80, 
W.i> known as tin niasloi o| 
sii.pi use* who,o 60 films iiielud- 
e'd sue h epies as /*n <ho and 
SpellhoKiul 

lh nour won an O.iar, 
•illfi<>ii”h noininateil loin times 

Kato, Y.isuo* ol lap in was 
111 Ilk He A . has III ’ iv. lie'll Mount 
I leii'ii a lone via its most 
ha/ ndon. ’ii>i ili col i nli’e' i oute 
to heeoiiK the Insi non-(’hnicse 
to naeh 111 ' lop ol the woild's 
highest pc ik liom tJie Tibetan 
side* 

Yaaio K do (1I) was one ol 
the V* ini'inbe'is ol the fapan 
Alpine t (Tub tspedilion ||e 
stood Hop tin 8 N4X-mctre peak 
on May 3 

f'lmuse expeditions had 
tlimbed the peak fiom the noith- 
easl m I960 and 197^ 

Sartre, Jcan-Paul. who 
die'd re'ienlly .it the age of 71, 
was a famous I bench philoso- 
phei Ills philosophy of c\is- 
tcntialism dominated Humpe 
aflei woiId war IT Sartre's 
writings meant to help man¬ 
kind shake o|f oppiession and 
inequality. Hut his message* 
was too mtellevtual to appeal 
to the masses he tried to help 
Paradoxically, he had the great¬ 
est impact among the middle 
class fiom which he came and 
whole value's he rejected 

Sartre’s diminutive but dy¬ 
namic figure towered over most 
of the philosophic thinking of 
his era 

Shoba: 21-year-old Shoba, 
the most exuting actress to 
appear on the southern screen 
in recent years and winner of the 
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nation’s best actress award for 
1979 foi hci sifperb portrayal of 
a slum girl in Tamil film Past 
(hunger), was m the news when 
she was repotted to have com¬ 
mitted suicide by hanging hcr- 
vlf on May I in her Vnngam- 
bakkam house in M idias. 

Shoba had acted in moie 
than 5() films in Malaxalam and 
Tamil She was married to 
noted film director B a 1 u 
Mahendra 

Tito, Josip Bro/ ■ Populai ly 
known as Marshal I Ho, wa\ 
President of Yugoslavia He 
died on May 4 at tjie age ol >7 

Marshal Tito v\«ii ihainpiou 
ol ihe non-aligned ii'ovement 
lie had hosted the fust non- 
aligned summit in ihe A ugo lav 
capital ol Belgiadc in 1961 It 
was peihapv his influence that 
persuaded Nehru to pi ovule the 
economic content to the non- 
aligned movement 

Wh ore.is NeJiiu conceixcil 
non-alignment as the c'Uc'ct 
loreign polnv lor fice nation., 
emeriMiip m the post-war woild 
divided bv two big povvei bloo 
and seemed its acceptance b\ 
manv Afro-Asian countncs with 
the help of H Nn ol Biiima, 
Sukaino of Indonesia and 
Tgxpt’s Nassci, it was the Yugo¬ 
slav leader who helped extend 
the frontiers of non-alignment 
to Turopc and I at in \mciica 

Marshal Tito was a Nehiu 
I.uueatc He received t li c 
Jawaharlal Nehru Award tor 
International l fndcrstauding 
personally in 1974 

PLACES 

Baluchistan: P a k st.in 
appears to have selected a site 
in the sparsely populated district 
of Chngni (Baltic install) border¬ 
ing on Iran and Afghanistan for 
its first nuclear underground 
explosion An area of about 40 
square miles has been sealed off 
and the population forcibly 
ejected. Tt is now being equip¬ 


ped with necessary facilities for 
the explosion, which may be 
only a few weeks away 

According to reports, the 
region would seem to be an 
ideal location lor Pakistan’s pro¬ 
jected underground nuclear ex¬ 
plosion It has a low popula¬ 
tion density of about lour per¬ 
son per squaie mile The 
population consisting of nomadc 
can be easily dislocated, and any 
fall-out can be contained with¬ 
out much damage 

Narvngi: Is a pi ice about 
Is km awav fiom Ci.iuhati in 
\s,un having oil installations 
lh> arei had been pul under 
emu waller about 8,000 picke¬ 
ted, who had attempted to seal 
the route to Narongi oil-fields. 
We*ic* anestc'il The* agitators 
had been tmog lo block the 
Natem i pipe line' in oidcr to 
pies-unse tjie Cuili.il Gove'tn- 
ii'ciitloradeeision on ‘foieign’’ 

mdion lIs issue 

/mil).time is tjie new name 
loi Rhodesia. Hi Haul’s last Afri¬ 
can i I’lonv. winch achieved inde¬ 
pendence on Apnl 18 1 he new 

n.Hion’s name, /imbabwe, stems 
lioiu an ancient gold-ncli Afri¬ 
can kmi’dom that llouushed m 
1 lie iivnon a thousand vc.us ago 

R!u ilosi.i was named alter 
Cecil John Rhodes, tlic British 
explou i enOepieniui wjio an- 
ne*\e*il the I uul-lockcd teiulory 
lor Queen Victona 

Zimbabwe’s flag represents 
five colours The green ol its 
flag represents the" land, the 
yellow its mincial nches, the 
red the blood spilled in the war, 
the black its native people and 
the white its one-time colonists 

The three top Zimbabwean 
leaders are Rev Banana. Presi¬ 
dent, Robert Mugabe Prime 
Minister, and Joshua Nkomo, 
Home Munster 

PROJECTS 

Pootkee-Balihari Coal Pro¬ 
ject: The Rs 140-crorc Poot- 
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kee-Balihari project near Dhan- 
bad in Bihar, covering 12 sq. 
km. area, which was dedicated 
to colliery workers on May 4, 
comprises four existing mines, 
Pootkec, South Loyabad, Bah- 
har and Bhagaband. and part 
of three mines Kankanee, Jogta 
and Capalifchuk Mineral reser¬ 
ves being exploited under the 
project are estimated at 96 mil¬ 
lion tonnes 

The project, to be executed 
with the collaboiation ol kopex 
ot Poland, is designed to pio- 
duce thiee million tonnes ol 
prime coking coal pu annum 

SPAC E RLSEARC 11 

Kow many moons has 
Jupiter? A mysiciiou-, sjudow 
in a picture snapped by Voyager- 
I has led to tlie discoxciv ol a 
15th moon in oibit aiound 
Jupiter 

According to the National 
Aeionautics and Spuie \dmims- 
tration (NAS V) it was 1 he second 
new satellite located by tjie pan 
of Voyagers that swept past the 
planet in 1979 The other was 
found by Scientists in a picture 
taken by Voya f ’cr-2 

The new sitelliie, tempo¬ 
rarily designated 1972 J2, was 
identified "bv Dr Stephen P 
Synnott ol Hie Voyage! optical 
navigation team .it NAS Vs jet 
propulsion laboiaioiy in Pasa¬ 
dena, California 


orbital path. He said it was 
69 km to 80 km in diameter 
and it orbited Jupiter every 16 
hours, 16 minutes at a distance 
of 1,50,240km above cloud-top 

MISCELLANY 

I/Oiigcst canal: Soviet eco¬ 
logists ha\e approxcd the con¬ 
struction ol a 2S00 km canal 
which will divert some ot the 
Siberian mu waters Irom north 
to south The scientists haxc 
concluded Hut the canal the 
longest in the woild, would not 
in any wax ailed adxersclx the 
ecologii il dim i oi cnxiion- 
menlal hiltiicc i am pail ol 
the con itix 

Mamie i, ilic idr.utorv 
miiier.il toed in the 1 tee I mdiis- 
tiv The Gox'cin.iient ot India 
is re\i*n(J\ binned its expoit 
Kvarut was a canalised item 
and w cspoiled thu>ii"h the 
Minerlls and Metals Truling 
Corpoiaiion ol India 

last xeai the cxpoil cul- 
ini» xv is 1 (.,(KHj tonnes oi con- 
cenli lies and 10,000 tonnes with 
50 pci cuil alumina 

TIic cxp.'it of .HI giadcs of 
Kx.iiiite li i, Ki'ii banned with a 
xiew to Ii e I p tjie domestic 
icfinciv i iu! list> \ 

Soviets crack Indus script: 
Sinict cxpc11, Ii.ixc ci.icked the 
Indus Vallex soipl I hex’ claim 
that the si iipt icsc.nbks a Di.i- 
vidi 1 n 1 1 .!'■ u l‘ c akm to ianiil, 
M.ilaxalam ot Kannada. 


flourishing trade between then 
two civilisations 

The work ol deciphering the 
script has been disclosed in a 
recent lepoit in Izvestia, and 
quoted by a British newspaper. 
The discovery is attributed to 
Pi of Knorozov and his team of 
the Soviet Institute of Ethno- 
guphy 

Using computers, the team 
has acquiicj the capacity to read 
the existing texts, except some 
poitions 

Another interesting finding 
is that the Indus Valiev people 
had a wondulul system of re¬ 
cording cxdes ol time, taking 
into account the niox'emcnts of 
the sun the moon and Jupiter. 

1 Jie people ol the x.tllcy knew 
exeu in tjie tluul nnlleiiiiim lie., 
how to calculate the time taken 
by Jupitc’i to go iouiuI the sun. 

flic Indus Vallex civilisa¬ 
tion extends to oxci 8,00,000 
squaie miles, coxciing llarappa, 
Nloheii|o-Daio in Sind (now in 
Pakistan) and I «Mini I m India 
The diwoxeiv ol the ancient 
civilisation his broucjit to light 
ovei 2 000 u.n> ol Indian his¬ 
tory 

Die msuip'ions weie found 
in xcsscls oi statuettes brought 
bv people to the temples or on 
(Jie .ii tide. ol worship 

inspectors of Central 
Excise, Income-Tax Etc. 


Dr Synnolt was watching 
the images relayed by Vo\a«*er-l 
on March 5, 1970, just loui and 
a hall horns before the space¬ 
craft made its closest appioach 
to the planet, when lie noticed 
"a shadow stepping auoss the 
face of lupitcr where no shadow 
should have been , NASA 
reported 

By studying other tians- 
raitted images. Dr S y n n o 11 
located evidence of the satellite 
in seven other pictures and was 
able to calculate its si/c and 


Desciibi.m it as a fundamen¬ 
tal discoxi'v the exputs s.iv 
that the s. npt <>l tin. (i\illation, 
which cxi ted iiound 25()0 n r , 
is complete k mdu’enous and 
original and U w is not brought 
Irom on' adc 

IJic cxj'ul. say that the 
sciipl Ins no (Oiincilion with 
the Sumciun ci’ ilisation o| 
West Asia oi with Egyptian 
hieroglyph is s 

The sciipl, howevei. Jus 
been found on SOU seals in West 
Asia—good c, idcncc of a 


Examination 

'■’/// (lobe!, 19 0 

I he a!"' i cxuirm.ilion is 
to be held "ii Hie 'stJi October, 
1980 A di i o' d advciii enicnt 
is Iiki Iv to he published ill the 
I c a d i n g new p.ipcis ol the 
count)\ on the 22nd Max, 1980 

C .ii.ilul itc . arc icipmed to 
submit then applications forms 
avail.ihl' Irom liead/Main Post 
Offices thioughoul India on 
pavmcnt ol 70 paisc pci form 
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Re-structurlng tha Education.System 

(Con td from page 704) 


(9) We need what Paulo 
Fran,, 1 'iMiihodoK Brazilian 
educalio.il,), calls “problem- 
posing” method ol eduealu’n 
in winch >linLnl, tie constantly 
encouraged to think and ad¬ 
vance kainiiii» and there is no 
room lot aiithoi ttai lanism prac¬ 
tised in vvh.it he terms as the 
“bankin'; method” ot educa¬ 
tion In til. lattei method, the 
student i. m ule to accept un- 
qucstion ihl\ wh.it is ollercd or 
given It it i. c|iu stioned, it is 
dubbed a, ‘mdi upline’ 

(10) I It. ml ot the i xanu- 
nalion syxhm, which generally 
cncoiirapcs nicmou/alion con¬ 
tinues in a vanety of forms, 
despite all the upiojrious oppo¬ 
sition to exoici^e it, thanks to 
the vested intuc.ts The result 
has been a progressive deteriora¬ 
tion in the standauls of peifor- 
mance levels m the examination 


Quite a few yc.irs ago, the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission, for¬ 
mulated what it called ‘plan of 
action’ to reform the examina¬ 
tion system radically It is st'll 
not known what became of it 
at the implementation.!! level 
Even the dynamic DclJu Uni¬ 
versity rejected it 

(II) education should be 
brought on to the Coiuunent 
List At present it is on the 
State List TJii Constitutional 
amendment is imperative to 
bring about an educational icvo- 
lution in the countiy 

Conclusion: educational re- 
constiuction is a i evolution 
needed for the economic icvo- 
lulion launched by oui countiy 
The means and the methods for 
the purpose must also be equally 
revolutionary I he pioccss of 
gr'dualism would not do 


Smoking and sleep 

If you roll out of bed and 
light up a ugnictte when vou 
cannot sleep, you make a mis¬ 
take Scientists say smoking 
makes it harder to sleep 

Researchers at the Pennsyl¬ 
vania State IJmveixity icpoited 
the first scientific evidence linking 
smoking and sleeping difficulties 
They also said they found that 
smokers who quit start sleeping 
better almost immediately 

Previous studies show that 
nicotine fiom cigarettes is a 
stimulant, mu casing the body’s 
production of catecholamine 
chemicals which, in turn, in¬ 
crease blood pressure and raise 
heart and respuation iates 

This mav be p.ulially res¬ 
ponsible for smoking disrupt¬ 
ing sleep, the scientists said 

Noise 

Noise is known to drive 
people mad West Germany has 


t ickling the 
A bill leaning tole¬ 
rable levels ol traffic noise was 
recently passed by the Bunde¬ 
stag The bill reqmics protec¬ 
tive mcasuies to be taken in all 
affected houses, locate -at places 
where the tolerable level of 
decibels is exceeded Where 
the protection involves installa¬ 
tion of sound-insulated, win¬ 
dows and doors, the house 
owner will have to bear 25 per 
cent of the cost, leaving the 
rest to the state The tolerance 
level for residential aieas, hos¬ 
pitals, old people’s homes and 
schools has been fixed at 70 
decibels during day and 60 at 
night This level equals the 
sound of surf on a sea beach or 
a water fall, though the form may 
not be as pleasant of course 
Noise protection for new streets 
is even more stringent— 62 deci¬ 
bels during the day and 52 at 
night—and those for hospitals, 
schools and old people’s homes 


Fascinating Facts (Montd from page 718) 

a unique way of 
menace 


situated on new streets is even 
less—60 decibels during the 
day, and 50 at night The Act 
covers all West German streets 
and newly laid rail routes 

Chemical Warfare: Another 

Menace tn Mankind 

(Comd. from page 700) 

Whether liuditional wea¬ 
pons (swoid% spears, bows and 
airovvs) or modem nuclear wea¬ 
pons (the atomic bombs) or 
chemical weapons arc to be used 
to destroy’the enemy is very 
much like .iikniQ a condemned 
pnsoner whether ho would like 
to die on i he gallows or be killed 
by (he In mg squad or blown to 
bits by a bomb or poisoned so 
as to die a slow and painful 
death The vital question is 
why should theic be wholesale 
slai'ghtei at all Must wc con¬ 
tinue oui aets ol uucJfy and 
hatha i ism’’ 

NWIONAL AFFAIRS 

(Comd from page 690) 
rural development, which have 
so fai registered uneven pro- 
gioss. sliou’d be carefully looked 
into 

(in) Massive expansion 
would also be necessary in the 
field ol minor urigjtion, and 
records should be looked into 
and efloif, made to stieamfine 
implementation of land reforms 

(n) Piogrammes of employ¬ 
ment m the mral areas, whether 
thtough tho food-for-work pro- 
giunune oi through an expand¬ 
ed network of village and small 
industues, including rural indus¬ 
tries, have to find place of prime 
importance in the Sixth Plan 
Oppoilumties of self-employ¬ 
ment have also to be simul¬ 
taneously created 

(»’) Programme for scheduled 
castes scheduled tribes and wo¬ 
men and children as well as the 
hdl area sub-plans should be 
established on a more secure 
and functional basis 
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VOCABULARY 

(Meaning of Selected Words used ui this issue) 


Anathema: a solemn eccle¬ 
siastic'll curse or denunciation 
involving excommunication, a 
curse; an object of abhorrence 

bandy: a game plavcd on 
ice, to beat to and ho, to toss 
from one to another, to pass 
from mouth to mouth, to give 
and take. 

cabal: smill party united 
for some seuet design, the plot 
in itself, the name m LnglisJi 
history esp given to five un¬ 
popular ministers ol C hailcs 11 
(1672) whose initials h ippcned 
to make up the woid 1 o I or in 
a paity for a secret purpose, to 
intrigue 

cajole: to coax, to cheat bv 
flattery 

carnal: fleshly, senst al 
unspintual, bodily, sexual 
colossus: a gigantr statue, 
like a colossus, gigantic 

crib: topilfei toplagianse 
crouch: to squat oi lie 
close to the ground, as an animal 
preparing to spung, to bend 
low with legs doubled, foumge, 
to fawn 

delude: to play or impose 
upon, to deceive 

denigrate: to blacken (esp 
of a reputation) 

dereliction: act of forsaking, 
unf aithfulness or iemissness, 
state of being abandoned 

detente: (lr) relaxation of 
strained relations 

deter: to frighten fiom, to 
hinder or prevent 

dither: to tremble, shiver, 
quake; to waver. 

fallacious: deceptive, mis¬ 
leading; not well found, causing 
disappointment, delusive 

ferocious: savage, fierce, 
cruel. 


fiat: a foimal or solemn 
command, a short order or 
wan ant ot a |udge for making 
out or allowing processes; let- 
ters-patent etc 

llambmant: with flame- 
like tiaeerv, ot wavv form, gor¬ 
geously coloured, showy 

heinous: vvukcd in a high 
degree, enormous, odious, atro¬ 
cious 

hierarchy: classification in 
graded sub-divisions, a bodv 
i lussihcd in successively sub- 
oidinate grades, priestly govern¬ 
ment 

indolence, indisposed to 
activity, not pamlul 

malaise: a I eel mg of dis- 
comlort oi ol sicknes., un¬ 
easiness 

malicious: bearing ill-will 
or spite, moved by hatred or ill- 
will, mischievous 

mama, violent madness, 
insaiutv, excessive #r unreason¬ 
able dcsnc, n cra/e 

null and void: amounting 
to nothing, empty ot significance, 
something ol no value or signi¬ 
ficance 

opiate a drug containing 
opium to induce sleep, that 
which dulls sensation, physical 
or mental 

ornate* decorated, much or 
elaboiatcly ornamented 

ostentation: act of showing; 
display to draw attention or 
admiration, boasting. 

otiose: unoccupied, indo¬ 
lent, tunctionless, futile, super¬ 
fluous 

parochial: of or relating to 
a paiish, rcstnctcd or confined 
within narrow limits—of senti¬ 
ments, tastes etc. 


penitent: suffering pain or 
sorrow for vm with will to 
amend; contrite, repentant; ex¬ 
pressing sorrow lor sin, under¬ 
going penance 

percept: an object perceiv¬ 
ed by the senses, the mental 
result ol perceivng 

portal: a gate or doorway, 
esp a great oi magnificent one; 
any entrance, the arch over a 
gate. 

pragmatic: r e I a 1 1 n g to 
affairs of state, an opuuonaiive 
person 

rancour: harbouied bit¬ 
terness, deep seated enmity; 
spite, virulence 

recalcitrant: refractory; 
obstinate m opposition 

redundant: suigmg, over¬ 
flowing, copious, superfluous. 

reek: smoke, vapour, fume 
reprimand: a severe reproof 

resilience: recoil, elasticity, 
physical or mental 

sacrosanct: inviolable 
satiate: to giatify lully, to 

glut 

sloth: laziness, sluggish¬ 
ness 

trammel: to shackle, to 
confine, to impede, to entangle 
ultra vires* (/,) beyond 
one’s powers 

undulate: to move like or 
in waves, to make or be wavy; 
to vibrate. 

veneer: to overlay or face 
with a thin sheet of fine wood or 
other substance to disguise with 
superficial refinement 

verbiage: supeifluity of 
words, (rare) wording. 

vituperate: to assail with 
abusive reproaches, revile. 
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Appoint'd. 1 Idled 1 U 

( i/,<■//'/ Mi iit-> <i f IclIinI 

.IS I |, t Me' ’ll III lit l* Ol 

Yu ’.'.I i\ i i In sin 11 1 11 I’u uli nt 
'\ ito \vh<> (lied on M 'V I. 

Set eei A iaivfici I letted 

Viu 1‘if.iduil i»l Yii-'osl.iviu 
(\ m i rant nw A aramanh s 

Prime Mimstei ol Gieete, 
elected I’u .ident d tiuc^e Me 
succeeds C mist.mime. Isatsos 


rescue ol the US host igcs in 
Iran ) 

Abdul Tattah Ismail , Presi¬ 
dent ol South Yemen 

Constantine I satsos ! Presi¬ 
dent ol Gieecc < 

Vizol Chief Minister of 
Nagaland. 

Distinguished Visitors 

Roy Jenkins Pit sklent of 

the Commission ol Luiopean 


Community. 

France Albert Rene. Presi 
dent of Seychelles. 

Vied 

Joup Broz Tito (Popularly 
know n as Marshal Tito) ■ Presi¬ 
dent ol Yugoslavia. (He died 
on M.iy 4) 

Sir Alfred Hitchcock ■ noted 
film produccrandauthor, known 
as master of suspense. 

Jean-Paul Sartre French 
philosopher 

Baba Gurhachan Smqh head 
ol tjic Nii.mkaii religious sect, 
shot dead on Api ll 24 


Beams the 42-\ear-old 
crown pinucis ol Nitheikinds, 
become^ tjic sixth monarch ol 
the country She succeeds her 
mother. Queen Juliana, who 
abdicated the throne 

Arif Qatmvain Appointed 
India's High Commisstonci to 
Zimbabwe (India established 
diplomatic relations with Zim¬ 
babwe on April IS when the 
later achieved the status ol an 
Independent State ) 

SS Nath Ambassadoi of 
Lidia to i inland, appointed 
Ambassador to Bt.i/il in suc¬ 
cession to Mr llitmdai Singh 
Vahah 

K S Ba/pai Indu’s Am¬ 
bassador to P.iki'tan, appointed 
Antbassadot to China lie suc¬ 
ceeds Mi R I) Sathc 

A ir Vue-Marshal C A I 
Gole Appointed Air Officer 
Coinmauding-m-Cliiel, Main¬ 
tenance Command, at Nagpur 
with the rank ol Air Marshal 

Ldnuind \fuskie the Demo¬ 
crat Senator appointed US Vs 
Secretary ol Slate Me sik- 
ceed-s Mi Cyius Vame 

Resigned 

Cyrus Vance U S A \ Sec¬ 
retary ol St ite. (Me leagned 
because ol disarmament with 
President Jimmy Ca.'.r on the 
decision to attempt i military 


EVE 

APRIL 

18 -Rhodesia, Hiil.tin’s last Afncan 
colony, achieve. independence 
and becomes the new Hljck- 
■ ulcd nation ol Zimbabwe 
- Vi/ol Minisitv m Nagaland 
lesions SC I min swoin in as 
( Inel Minislu ot Niiitl.ind 

2(1 Mntalois in (lis.ii (lion.mds in- 
eluding women and childicn, 
comt irest while on match lo 
the oil installation, at Naiengi in 
Assam lo picss lliui demand toi 
an cailv solution of ilk loicign 
nationals issue 

24 Haba (■uihich.in Singh (50), 
head ol (lie Nu.inkiii leligious 
secl, shot dc id at his icsidcike 
in Noiih IVlhi 

— Polling in the coming Assembly 
(.lections lo be held oil May 28 
and S| (Or mo Pim/iib am/ 
llihtir to luiit n inn it.n poll on 
V/(iv 11 1‘olhnv m 1 1 nun a I 
Muhin lolitiii Jtuiusihun 1 unul 
AW/i and l'ihii f *111111 sti to he 
held on Mu\ 28 mid 11 the mini 
I’liuio 1 clui'on imolut 2 217 
scots unit on < It < loratc oj mow 
rlhin 2 M) million ) 

—Jan.it i l’.uH’s election swYibol of 
‘ llaldlui” lio.cn by the. I lec¬ 
tion Commission the croup led 
by Mr Atal lleli.ni V.np.ivce 
recognised as a nation il puiv” 
witli the distinct n mic ol Bha- 
ralisa lamia Paity (HIP) and 
ptovisionally illoiled ilk* ssinbol 
ol lotus J n ita 1’ills led by 
Chandci S li e k h i r allotted 
"Umbrella” symbol 

Ifi—Dinesli Singh, loinkr foieign 
minisiei, and a Janata Party 
leader, loins the Congicss (I) 


NTS 

28—Indo-It n<>l idesh talks on shar¬ 
ing ol the (iang.i waleis again 
end i.i a deadlock 

MAY 

2 Ktfcu ndum held in Nepal. 

9 I lie Supicmc ( emit stukcs down 
Section l '5 ol the Constitution 
(12nd Amendment) Act, 197b 
which placed unlimited powers 
on Patliami'nl lo amend the Con- 
siuulion I lie corn I also strikes 
down Section 4 ol Constitution 
(12nd Amendment) Act, amend¬ 
ing \iiiclc 3I-C going pnmacy 
to llie Directive Principles ol 
Stale Policy ovci the fundamen¬ 
tal Rights 

- I lie Supicmc ( ourt upholds the 
\ ilidity ol death penally 

Mic Supicmc C ouil upholds the 
eonstiiuiion.il validity ol the land 
ceiling laws of live States that 
came undei challenge 

- ( Inna announces ils intention to 
conduct a rocket lest from Ihc 
Chinese in.unl.ind into an area 
south ol the Gilbert Islands in tht 
( cnti.il Pacific between May 12 
and June 10 

12 Piiiykss system stores victory 
in Ncpd Keleicndum. 

13 Picsidcnt Ciodhey Hmaisa of 
Uganda ovuthiown m a coup 

15 Ml \ssiin Students’ Union 
( \ASlt) threatens direct action 
to identity and deport the 
"l.'icignci >” Irom the State. 
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Annual Nambar 


Dear Readers, 

With this issue we complete twenty-one years of eminently 
useful service to you■ This is an achievement oj which we are legiti¬ 
mately proud. 

The ever-increasing circulation of the CM has been a source 
of great encouragement to us It is a recognition of the high 
standards we have maintained It has kept us reassured that we are 
going m the right direction m meeting your requirements. Your 
spontaneous appreciation has been our best reward. 

The Annual Number of the CM will be In your hands next 
month. It will contain a comprehensive Round-np of all the 
important events that have occurred during the past twelve months. 

Our Annual Numbers command wide popularity and the next 
one, we feel sure, will prove even more useful. 

Wishing you the best of luck. 


Yours sincerely. 




Editorial 


Straws in the Wind 


\X/ITH two successive and highly impressive 

election victories in her bag which assure 
control over three-fourths of the country. Mis 
Gandhi is now perhaps the most powerful Prime 
Minister in the world. The opposition groups 
have been vanquished and her party, the 
Congress (I), dominates most of the State 
Assemblies and the Lok Sabha Mrs Gandhi 
has not so far shown the usual signs of getting 
obsessed with power, in fact, she is maintaining 
a low profile for the present But behind her 
calm, deceptive posture and total absence of 
warnings about any drastic action may lie a 
plan to enforce a firm, dictatorial rule The 
total mess in Assam, the bloody uul war in 
Tripura and the disturbed conditions in certain 
other areas of the north-east, apart of course 
from the general economic and seemingly 
irremediable mess in the country may give her 
Just the handle she has been waiting for to 
bring about drastic changes in the Constitution 
and m the Indian polity. 

Preparing the general public for funda¬ 
mental changes through hints thrown by some 
of her senior colleagues is a technique which Mrs 
Gandhi has often adopted The advantage in 
this technique is that she keeps herself out of ihe 
controversy at the initial stages while she 
assesses the public reaction. Dr CJisnna Reddy, 
Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh, was per¬ 
haps acting as a ploy v of the Prime Minister 
when he said in Delhi on the eve of Parliament’s 
Budget session that the Constitution needed to 
be radically altered and revamped to help 
people get their social and other problems 
resolved, he also stated that his personal pre¬ 
ference was for the Presidential form of govern¬ 
ment in place of the present system A power- 
obsessed person like Mrs Gandhi would make 
the best of such a situation, rule the country 
firmly and perhaps ruthlessly, whenever neces¬ 
sary, as an all-mighty President Dr Reddy had 
met the Prime Minister just before expressing 
his preference for the Presidential system; that 
makes the whole exercise rather suspicious and 
meaningful. 

So the ball has been set rolling for a radical 
change, and the issue of the Presidential versus 
the Parliamentary form of government will be 
hotly discussed and debated in the country m 
the coming months. Public opinion may 
crystallise in the country in the foreseeable 
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future Half-hearted denials are neither here 
nor there, and the statement of the Union 
Law Minister, Mr Shiv Shankar, in Parliament 
on June 9 that the Centre had not given any 
thought to the question of the Presidential form 
of government for the country and that “at this 
stage" it was not necessary to do so is precisely 
the type of an inexact reply that leaves the ques¬ 
tion wide open The words “at this stage'* 
mean that the stage may coinc before long when 
the Government (which means Mrs Gandhi and 
her talented son, Sanjay Gandlu) might choose 
to act in order to discharge its responsibility, 
on the basis of the electorate’s rcaillrmcd man¬ 
date, for governing the country with an iron 
hand, brushing aside in the process the highly 
valued democratic freedoms which the people 
secured after the end of the Emergency in 1977. 
The words of the Rajya Sabha chairman that 
“these were straws in the wind" arc significant. 
During the Emergency rumours of a total 
switch in the form of government were floated 
more than once and the proposal for a Presiden¬ 
tial system was even examined by the Swaran 
Singh Committee, but on finding that the general 
opinion in the country was against the change, 
the plan was shelved but not abandoned for ali 
time, it is now being revived subtly and slowly. 
Kite-flying m Indian politics is seldom done with¬ 
out the green signal from the echelons of power. 

That some major changes in the Constitu¬ 
tional set-up arc on the cards and may be 
introduced before the year is out also became 
evident through the Law Minister’s additional 
observation that the Government did not accept 
the concept of “a basic structure in the Consti¬ 
tution", that, he said, was an extraneous con¬ 
sideration imported into the Constitution by the 
Supreme Court This means that the Court’s 
recent verdict on the 42nd Constitutional amend¬ 
ment (through which the Government sought to 
establish the primacy of the Directive Principles 
of the Constitution) will be modified by Parlia¬ 
ment somehow and that the last has not yet been 
heard of the court’s view about the supremacy 
of the Constitution over Parliament. The 
implication is clear enough: a Parliamentary 
enactment may soon counter the Supreme 
Court’s verdict, and the people’s basic freedoms 
would be at the mercy of Parliament through 
which Mrs Gandhi can get any measure p«ed 
because of her majority. History docs repeat idelf. 
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The 1980-81 Budget : Relief and 
Incentives 

Railway Budget 
Congress (I) Sweeps the Polls 
Mrs Gandhi’s Handicap InRajya 
Sabha 

Government’s Stand on Assam 
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Civil War in Tripura 
Impact of Higher Oil Prices 
More hikes in Oil Prices 
Economic “Arm-twisting” by 
U.S A. 

Major Arms Deal with Russia 
Plans for Atomic-Power Plants 
Medical Brain-drain 


The 1980-81 Budget: Relief and 
Incentives 

Harshness and cruelty have 
given way to a softened and 
merciful approach, and dis¬ 
incentives have been replaced 
by incentives for industry and 
investment; in consequence, 
there is relief all round That, 
in a nutshell, is the story of the 
1980-81 budget presented by Mr 
R. Venkataraman, the Union 
Finance Minister, to the Lok 
Sabha on June 18 Mr Charan 
Singh’s thoughtless and wholly 
ill-planned financial proposals not 
only led to a fresh bout of infla¬ 
tion, which led ultimately to a 
20 per cent increase in prices 
and also to stagnation in indus¬ 
try and to disincentives to sav¬ 
ings and investment Much of 
the harm done last year will be 
undone. 

The new budget marks an 
imaginative approach and a 
refreshing fiscal policy that is 
designed to revive the economy, 
encourage savings and produc¬ 
tion in both small and big sec¬ 
tors; relieve distress, especially 
among the poor and middle 
classes, by offering concessions 
m many areas the cumulative 
effect of which would be a halt 
to the soaring cost of living, 
because of the somewhat lower 
prices of articles of common use, 
such as controlled cloth, hosiery, 
bicycles, toilet soaps, tooth¬ 
paste, bulbs, life-saving drugs, 
sewing machines, etc. The 
wealth tax exemption has been 
raised to Rs 1*5 lakhs; this is 
far more realistic. 

Among the major conces¬ 


sions and exemptions which 
would have a far-rcaching im¬ 
pact are the withdrawal of 
wealth tax on farms (except on 
plantations)—obviously a sop 
to the big agriculturists—con¬ 
cessions to companies to en¬ 
courage industry, the raising of 
the income-tax exemption limit 
from Rs 10,000 to Rs 12,000 
annually (incidentally, this ges¬ 
ture had been widely forecast 
on budget-eve), the lowering 
of the maximum rate of personal 
taxation from 72 per cent to the 
pre-1977 level of 66 per cent; 
TV sets and radios will cost less 
because of duty concession or 
withdrawal of duty. 

The extent of the softened 
approach to resource mobilisa¬ 
tion, as compared to last year’s 
record taxation package, is evi¬ 
dent from the total quantum of 
taxes, against Rs 685 crorcs 
last year it will be Rs 282 crores 
this year The notable decrease 
in the quantum of deficit financ¬ 
ing from about Rs 2700 crores 
m 1979-80 to Rs 1417 crorcs 
this time will also check the 
inflationary spiral Together 
with the general chain icaction 
and the psychological relief, the 
new budget, rational and exud¬ 
ing a sense of balance is likely 
to bring cheer to most families. 

But that is only one side of 
the picture To meet the 
mounting Government expen¬ 
diture certain additional levies 
have been imposed, though the 
impact of the higher rates will 
be mostly on the relatively 
better-ofF classes Higher 
charge? for telephones, higher 
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duty on cigarettes, costlier postal 
envelopes (they will now cost 
35 p instead of 30 p.)» the still 
higher charges on parcels, the 
7 per cent tax on interest tam¬ 
ings by the banks (>ield Rs. 217 
crores annually), and the in¬ 
crease m special excise dutv on 
a wide range of goods, excluding 
petroleum and sugar, (yield Rs 
198 crores), the increase in the 
duty on excess air baggage There 
will curb on lavish hotel ex¬ 
penditure (a new tax of 15% on 
costlier rooms) 

The Finance Minister hopes 
the new pioposals will not have 
any adverse impact on the eco¬ 
nomy Delence gets Rs 327 
crores more 

A bird's eyeview ot the 
financial inflow and outflow can 
be had fioin the fact that of 
every rupee collected, 17 paise 
will come from excise. 14 paise 
from custom*, 7 paise from coi- 
poration tax, 2 p front income 
tax and other taxes The rest 
will come from miscellaneous 
resources As for the outflow, 
39 p will be on plan implemen¬ 
tation, 21 p <>n other develop¬ 
ment expenditure, 17 p on 
defence, and the rest for mis¬ 
cellaneous expenditure 

The new budget figures are 
(in ermes) Revenue receipts Rs 
12,356, Revenue disbursements 
Rs 12,310, C ipital icceipts Rs 
7,694, capiMl disbuiscnients Rs 
8,157, Total receipts * Rs 
20,050, total disbursements Rs 
21*467 Overall deficit Rs 
1417 crores 

Railway Budget 

As a result of the railway 
budget presented on June 16 
rail travel and rail freight will 
cost more Theie will be a 20 
per cent increase m passenger 
fares on lust class, ACC and 
two-tier ACC sleeper, and 12 5 
per cent increase for ACC chair 
cars and for all mail and ex¬ 
press trains, 10 per cent fare 


increase for class I passengers in 
ordinary trains; short distance 
travellers will pay 5 per cent 
more fare, monthly and qu utcr- 
ly season tickets will cost 15 
per cent more. There will bo a 
surcharge on Height but evsen- 
tial commodities will be exempt¬ 
ed from the higher chaige,. 

Gross traflic receipts m 
1980-81 arc put at Rs 2,749 
crores, ordinaly woikiug ex¬ 
penses at Rs 2,111 cion.', 
dotal woikmg expenses Rs 
2,384 croies , suiplus Rs 42 71 
ciore, palter the iaie-height 
hike), operating ratio 87 8 per 
cent ae unst 90 l per cent as in 
March. 1980, and 94 4% in 
1979-80 

The budgctaiy gap was Rs 
42 10 ciorcs, the new rail levies 
(expected to net Rs 204 iron's) 
will conceit it into a surplus ol 
Rs 42 71 cones This would 
help put the n ition’s economy 
“back on the rails ” 


Congress (I) Sweeps the Polls 

I ollowmg up its remaikablo 
tnumph in the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions held on J.muaiy 4, the 
Congress (l), under the Icadei- 
slup of Mrs Gandhi and Mi 
S,ui|dy Gandhi (who is now an 
active" and powetlul p.ulv 
IcadeO, scond an impassive 
victors in the elections held loi 
nine State Assemblies at the cud 
of Mav The party swept away 
the opposition a 1 ni o s t uun- 
pletely m seven o| the nine 
Stales -UP, Maharashtra, 
Madina Pi id.sh, Orissa, Ihliar, 
Raiasthan, Cnnarat and scored 
a working majority in Punjab 
The opposition groups, torn by 
groupism, were nowheic in the 
picture Mrs Gandhi has thus 
emerged as a sir* mi*, all-powci- 
ful leader even more poweilul 
than befoie 

The only setback to the 
Congress (I) was in 1 ami I Nadu 
where the paitv's alliance with 
the DMK under Mr Karuna- 


nidlu’s leadership, failed to 
break the hold of the AIA DMK, 
led by the film-star Chief 
Munster, M G Ramachandrao. 
The A T A D M K has staged a 
line recovers after its defeat in 
the Lok Sabha poll early this 
year 

The turn-out of voters was 
impressive especially in Tamil 
Nadu and Punjab The dis¬ 
cord amour ihe opposition oar- 
ties and the consequent multiple 
division-, and the splitting of 
voles, c.iusid also by tbe 
plethora of candidates, coupled 
with the Janita's ruined imige, 
i icdilated the CongicsS (I) vic- 
toiv 

The Con cress (l) perfor¬ 
mance in the Assembly elections 
in the Hindi belt, excluding 
Biliai, is an improvement on its 
previous best and the party has 
maintained Ms pi pular supxnt 
at t lie level ol the January Lok 
Sabha poll 

Factors like the soaring 
pik.es, which the Opposition 
used as the mam issue, failed to 
detract fro n Congiess-I .up- 
port m IJttai Pradesh. Madhya 
Pradesh, Mahaiashtra, R.jas- 
than. Gujarat-, and also in Pun¬ 
jab, Oi issa and Bihar The 
partv’* share ol the vote in fact 
recorded a fiactnmal increase in 
IJ P and R.i asllian 

Bihar, which lias, by and 
largo, gone h md in hand with 
the other Slates m the Hindi 
belt, has nov parted company. 
Hie Conga's-1 position in the 
State is nowhere near the sweep¬ 
ing victoncs Uk paity scored in 
theothci tl.rcv. Slates 

In M P the Congress won 
220 sc its on a 48 14 per cent 
poll in 1972 Ihe comparative 
liguic. llow nic 246 scats and 
46 4 pi i cent In the January 
Lok Sabha i Ice-ions the party, 
however, polled more votes 
than any ol Ms rivals in 248 As¬ 
sembly segments on an average 
of 46 *52 per cent In 1977, the 
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Janata Party had won 230 
seats on 45 77 per Lent poll 
The parly split in two before the 
Lok Sablia poll and the poll 
share ol the tsvo came down t<> 
39 58 per tent in January 

Sin out ol every 10 candi¬ 
dates put up by tire torn Janata 
parties lorleited then deposits 
in the Assembly electrons in 
seven States In contrast, only 
23 of the 1,637 candidates field¬ 
ed by the Congiess (l) in these 
States failed to save their de¬ 
posits r [he Stales aie Gujaiat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Mahaiashtra, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu 
and Uttar Piadesh 

In the last elections, thi 
Janata party contested 1,585 ol 
the 1,766 seats in these states 
and won 945, while pai ty candi¬ 
dates lost then deposits in 182 
constituencies This lime the 
four Janata pai ties li e 1 d c d 
almost 3,000 candidates of 
whom only 253 were letumcd 
About 1,700 contestants l®r- 
feited their deposits 

Of the 1,637 nominees of the 
Congress (I) this time, 1.194 
were returned and only 23 lest 
their deposits No Congi css (I) 
candidate forleited his deposit 
this time in Guj’arat and Punjab, 
where the party contested all 
the scats Only one Congiess 
(I) nominee lost it in Tamil 
Nadu, compared to 84 toi(citing 
their deposits in the State in 
1977. 

The Lok Dal President, Mi 
Charan Singh, dcscnbed the 
election day as “blackest” day 
for India's infant demouacy 
The General Scuetniy ol Janata 
Party, Mr Surcndra Mohan, 
said it was the “unficest elec¬ 
tion” since 1952 with so many 
murders, assaults and use ol 
para-military force during elec¬ 
tioneering. 

Mr Charan Singh accused 
Government officials— and the 
Press—of siding with the ruling 
party m manipulating the results 


“at the point of gun or through 
violations of the law.” 

Almost all opposition leaders 
acknowledged that fragmenta¬ 
tion ol Opposition parties had 
given a distinct advantage to the 
ruling party and the sooner the 
Opposition closed its ranks the 
better. 

The Congress (U) General 
Secretary, Mrs Taikeshwari 
Sinha.said the Congress (I) vic¬ 
tory was because of division of 
the Opposition vote and asserted 
that it was time Opposition par¬ 
ties sat together and built up a 
positive national alternative. 

PARIV POSITION IN STATES 
BIHAR 


lolalSeits _ 324 

C ounlemiandcd _. 3 

Dcelaied ... 319 

C ongress (I) . . 165 

Congress (U) ... 14 

CPF ... 23 

(PM 6 

HIP — 21 

MU') 13 

J (( l 42 

J (lO 1 

M Moulti 13 

M trust eo-oi dilution 1 

F B 1 

Independents 19 


Reuihs (torn the Harlakhi and 
Jam hi conslitueiuies ana 1 ted 


GUJARAT 


Total Seals 

182 

Congiess (1) 

140 

lanaM (IP) 

22 

IIJP 

9 

MO 

1 

Independents 

JO 

M \DHYA PRADESH 

Total Seats 

320 

Congiess (!) 

246 

CPI 

2 

11JP 

60 

1(0 

1 

J OP) 

m* 

RPI <M 

1 

Independents 

8 

MAHARASHTRA 

1 otdl Scats 

288 

Congress (1) 

186 

HJP 

14 

J(JP) 

17 

Congress (U) 

47 

CPI 

2 

CPM 

"> 

PWP 

8 

Independents 

12 


Total Seats 

mmm 

147 

Congress (I) 

,,, 

117 

J(C) 

, _ 

13 

Congress (U) 

mmm 

2 

J (JP) 

mmm 

3 

CPI 

mmm 

4 

Independents 


7 

PUNJAB 

Total Seats 


117 

Congress (I) 

mmm 

63 

Akali Dal 


37 

CPI 

— 

9 

CPI (M) 

mmm 

3 

HJP 


1 

Independents and others 

— 

2 

•RAJASTHAN 

Total Scats 


200 

Congress (1) 

mmm 

133 

BJP 


32 

J(C) 

. m 

7 

Congress (U) 

m 

6 

J (JP) 


8 

CPI 

mmm 

1 

CPI(M) 

mmm 

1 

Independents 

- 

12 

TAMIL NADU 

Total Seals 

mmm 

234 

ADMK Fiont 

mmm 

162 

DMK-Congress (1) Front 

mmm 

69 

J(JP) 

• mm 

2 

Independent 

• - 

1 

UTTAR PRADESH 


Total Scats 


425 

Countermanded 

m 

4 

Congress (I) 


306 

J(C) 

. 

59 

Congress (U) 


13 

BJP 


11 

CPI 


7 

J(JP) 


4 

J (R> 


4 

Independents 


17 


New Chid Ministers 


Bihar Jagdiinalh Mishr.i 
(iii/aiat Madlussinh Solanki 
Madina Piadesh Arji.n Singh 
Mahaiashtra A R Antulay 
Onssa J B Patnaik 
Punjab Daibaia Singh 
Rajasthan Jagannalh Pahadia 
Tamil Nadu M G Ramaehand- 
ian 

Uttar Piadesh Vishwa Nath 
Pi a lap Singh 


Mrs Gandhi’s Handicap in Rajya 
Sabha 

Mrs Gandhi and her party, 
the Congress (I), have swept the 
Opposition away from eight of 
the nine States where the elec¬ 
tions were held at the end of 
May, but the ruling party will 
still be at a disadvantage in the 
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Rajya Sabha where it will soon 
get a bare majonty but not the 
two-thirds majority it desires 
to push through major Consti¬ 
tutional amendments whenever 
necessary. 

With triumphs in UP, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Orissa, 
Punjab and in Bihar, the Con¬ 
gress (I) can hope to win 35 of 
the 50 vacant Rajya Sabha seats 
in the biennial elections for 45 
seats and by-elections for five 
which are due. The Congress 
(I) strength in the 244-member 
Rajya Sabha is now 88 The 
expected gam of 35 will give it a 
bare majority, but will not bring 
it anywhere near a two-thirds 
majority. 

The break-up of vacancies in 
each State is: UP. 15, Bihar 7, 
Maharashtra 7, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh 6, Tamil Nadu 6, Rajasthan 
4, Orissa 3, and Punjab 2 The 
Election Commission has yet to 
fix dates for the biennial and by- 
elections to the Rajya Sabha 

On present reckoning, the 
Congress (I) will have to wait 
till 1981 to cash in on its poll 
sweep in Gujarat. Biennial 
elections will become due only 
in August, 1981, when six mem¬ 
bers will retire. 

The biggest gain to the Con¬ 
gress (l) in the forthcoming elec¬ 
tion to the Rajya Sabha will be 
from U P which has the largest 
number of vacancies. With 305 
seats in the 425-mcmber State 
Assembly already in the bag 
(three elections countermanded 
and seven results still awaited), 
the Congress (I) is certain to get 
nine of the 15 seats, if not more 

Govt’s Stand on Assam Issne 

The complexity of the Assam 
“foreigners" issue and the 
absence of any hope of an early 
solution of the deadlock became 
evident during the Budget 
session of Parliament The 
Home Minister, Mr Zail Singh, 


suspects a “foreign hand” be¬ 
hind the stir. He reiterated in 
the Lok Sabha on June 10 that 
the Government “accepted in 
principle” the Assam agitators’ 
demand that the foreigners 
should be identified and their 
names removed from the elec¬ 
toral rolls. 

If it came to declaring four 
million people aliens, who had 
supposedly entered India since 
1951 and had raised families 
in this country, all of them could 
not just be forced back “It is 
not only a foreigners issue, it is 
a kind of family matter". 

Most members participating 
in the debate in the two Houses 
told the Government that the 
movement which had already 
caused tremendous damage, 
could not be allowed to continue 
indefinitely They demanded 
that the Government should 
take fresh initiatives and nego¬ 
tiate with the leaders of the 
agitations. Certainly it was not 
impossible to ascertain who, 
according to the Constitution, 
was to be identified as a 
"foreigner" Whether he should 
be allowed to become a citizen, 
made a Stateless person or de¬ 
ported, were matters of detail, 
they aigued. In this identifica¬ 
tion, no bonafule Indian citi/en 
should be haiassed This issue 
was not relevant to Assam alone. 
Every Indian had a right to 
move and settle in any part ol 
the country, the M P s empha¬ 
sised 

The CPI and CPI-M mem¬ 
bers agreed with the suggestion 
that some “loreign” hand was 
at work The RSS was also 
helping the agitation to win the 
sympathy of the majority 
community, it was alleged. 

During the debate in the two 
houses, the observations of the 
Ministers and t h e members 
uniformly made it clear that the 
agitation had the support of not 
only the students and the Gana 
Sangram Panshad but even the 


Stateli official machinery, in¬ 
cluding the police force. 

Home Minister Zail Singh 
said of the 50 persons killed 
early in June 17 had died of 
police bullets when the minori¬ 
ties had taken out a'procession 
in defence of their own rights. 

Mr Zail Singh said once the 
atmosphere became “c a 1 m”, 
things could be discussed more 
easily. He agreed that presently 
the other States in the North- 
1 Eastern region were also getting 
increasingly disturbed. 


Civil War in Tripura 

Serious disturbances in Tri¬ 
pura, amounting in effect to a 
civil war, and violence in some 
other parts of the country’s 
north-eastern region, including 
Assam, occurred during June. 
In Tripura the clashes, which 
caused a loss of over 400 lives, 
were basically communal in 
nature, with the tribals adopting 
aggressive postures against non- 
tnbals. The orgy of death and 
destruction was described as 
“unprecedented” since Parti¬ 
tion. The mass killings, looting 
and arson took place even after 
the declaration of two-thirds of 
Tripura State as a “disturbed 
area” and the posting of armed 
forces and the adoption of the 
other precautionary measures by 
thcGovernment.such as curfew. 
The worst period oi the com¬ 
munal frenzy was between June 
8 and 10 when the death toll was 
over 300, with scores of people 
receiving bullet injuries. The 
unofficial estimate of the deaths 
was 500. Several villages were 
destroyed and thousands of 
people were rendered homeless. 
The State administration vir¬ 
tually collapsed. The I.A.F. 
launched massive air-lift opera¬ 
tions to rush para-mihtary forces 
to the disturbed areas, especially 
Tnpura West and Tripura South 
districts. 
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The widespread disturbances 
erupted in the State on June 5 
in the wake of the agitation by 
the Tripura I'pjati Yuva Samiti 
for deportation of “foreigners". 

I or weeks the v,ruoti«*n had 
been becoming solaule and 
higily explosive, y\ith the tri¬ 
bal, holding convention’?, receiv¬ 
ing training lor warl in* in camps 
across the border I here had 
been considerable missionary 
activity, and fears were entor- 
taired of dangers to the tribal 
culture and identity A relent¬ 
less hate campaign had been 
car icd on foi many years, cul¬ 
minating in unchecked frenzy 
Th» economic dilfieulties and 
lack of adequate development 
adeed to the people’s lury The 
massacre of innocent people 
shocked the entire country In 
essence, the basic cause of the 
raaisacrc was the same as m 
As?am: the “foreigners” issue, 
in an uglier form The militant 
tnlal organisation, the Tripura 
Upiati Yuva Samiti, had started 
a “bazar boycott” on June 5 in 
puisuance of the campaign 
against foreigners. 


Impact of Higher Oil Prices 

Although the latest hike of 
65 paise per litre in the prices 
of petrol and diesel announced 
on June 7 amounts to a 15 pet 
cert enhancement, it will have a 
chrin reaction resulting m a 
price spurt all round, especially 
because fertilisers have also be¬ 
come dearer (Urei is now Rs 
2,000 a tonne against the earlier 
pri^e of Rs. 1,400) I he cost 
of living has gone up, with every 
consumer article being quoted 
at a higher price almost week bv 
week The sharp increase in 
the prices ol pctiol. diesel and 
other petroleum products an¬ 
nounced by the Government will 
pu.h up transport costs all 
round. 

It has been calculated that to 
make up for the increase in fuel 
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prices, taxi fares should go up 
by seven paise per kilometre, 
a 40-paise bus ticket should cost 
45 paise and air fares would 
be revised by 20 per cent. 
According to oiTiual sources, 
the Government will get an addi¬ 
tional Rs 2,100 crore a year at 
the present level of consump¬ 
tion of petroleum products 

This, plus the consequent 
economy measures, arc expected 
to oflset the entire extra expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 2,470 crorc which the 
Government has to incur on oil 
purchases following the recent 
spate of increases in crude prices 
announced by OPEC members 

The present level of con¬ 
sumption of petroleum products 
in the country is 33 million ton¬ 
nes a year. This includes 1 6 
million tonnes of petrol and 
about 14 million tonnes of 
diesel. While the indigenous 
production of crude is estimated 
at 14 million tonnes, India is im¬ 
porting 16 million tonnes of 
crude and six million tonnes of 
petroleum products this year 
which is expected to cost the 
exchequer over Rs. 5,000 crore 
as against an import bill of Rs 
3,800 crore last year and a mere 
Rs 1,500 crore in 1978. 

The average growth rate of 
consumption of oil between 
1951-54 and 1970-71 was as high 
as 9 6 per cent After the oil 
prices increase in 1973 there 
was a distinct fall in the growth 
rate until 1976 but since then the 
rate of increase in consumption 
has almost reverted to the pre- 
1973 pattern and is today esti¬ 
mated at 15 per cent. 

The price hike in petroleum 
products and revision of ferti¬ 
liser prices are also bound to 
have an impact on agricultural 
production which might reflect 
in the revision of procurement 
prices of food later. 

On June 10 the Union Petro¬ 
leum Minister announced that 
in future all increases in ihe oil 


prices as made by the O.P.E.C 
would be passed on to the con¬ 
sumer This means the burden 
on the consumer will increase as 
the months pass. 

More hikes in Oil Prices 

The Union Petroleum Minis¬ 
ter stated in Parliament on June 
10 that all future price increases 
in imported crude oil would be 
passed on to the consumer. 
There was jio other way to sus¬ 
tain the viability of the od indus¬ 
try, he said “This is the harsh 
reality of life which every citizen 
•f the country should know”. 

According to the long-term 
strategy repoit discussed by the 
Organisation ol Petroleum Ex¬ 
porting Countries in Saudi 
Arabia in May, the OPEC was 
planning quarterly adjustments 
in the price of oil to account for 
inflation, currency fluctuations, 
etc. This would, in effect, mean 
that the cost of oil would rise to 
60 dollars a barrel within the 
next five to seven years, com¬ 
pared to the existing average 
price of 32 dollars a barrel 

The Minister said future od 
price hikes, would be passed on 
to the consumer “to the extent 
unavoidably ncccssaiy”, but as 
Jus long statement explained 
that the Government could not 
avoid burdening the consumer. 

The Government had consi¬ 
dered loweringtliccxuseduty on 
petroleum products so that the 
burden did not fall on the con¬ 
sumer But this had not been 
found feasible because the Gov¬ 
ernment was already subsidising 
oil price in a way by paying the 
Oil and Natural Gas Commis¬ 
sion and Oil India Limited Rs 
475 per tonne for offshore oil 
If indigenous oil was priced 
according to international prices, 
then the burden on the con¬ 
sumer would be another Rs. 
2200 crore a year, compared to 
the excise duty of Rs. 1,568 crore 
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which the Government collected 
on petroleum products 

The Minister pointed out 
that the June 8 price increase 
would gcneiate Rs 2,100 crorc 
a year. Compared to this, the 
additional cost the Government 
would be paying for imported 
crude due to recent price in¬ 
creases was Rs. 2,466 crorc. 

Prices of petroleum products 
were last raised in August, 1979 
The country’s oil import bill lud 
risen from Rs 1,695 crore in 

1978- 79 to Rs 3,202 trore in 

1979- 80 The current ycai's 
import bill was, however, ex¬ 
pected to toucli Rs 4,930 crore 

Even with the increases an¬ 
nounced, the prices were gene- 
i ally below the international 
prices l<or example, the price 
of diesel oil at Delhi was less 
than the imported price by at 
least 60 paise a litre 


Economic “Arm-twisting” by 
USA. 

Despite the occasional assu¬ 
rances of fair trade practices and 
of goodwill towards India, the 
U S Government has decided 
to impose countervailing duties 
on Indian imports, thus confirm¬ 
ing the view that economies gets 
the uppci hand over politics 
it also amounts to arm-twisting 
of India by the USA An 
Indian delegation reached the 
USA on June 9 to start talks 
with the U S authorities on this 
question. 

The Government of India 
and Indian exporters feel wor¬ 
ried over the countervailing duty 
investigations in the U S. against 
imports from India in a num¬ 
ber o! cases. According to 
official sources, imports lacing 
such proceedings in the U S. at 
present amount to Rs 60 crore 
Provisional countervailing duties 
of about 20 per cent have aheady 
been levied on certain engineer¬ 
ing products like public works 
castings and industrial fasteners 


Investigations have also started 
in respect of certain textile items 
which areol vital interest to India. 

I'he Indian side will point 
out to the US. Government 
that India expected the Iok\o 
Round agreement to result in 
liberalisation of trade How¬ 
ever, this expectation has been 
belied Countervailing cases 
against textiles have been 
revived, even though, alter pro¬ 
longed enquiry, no subsidisation 
had been found by the IJ S. 
authorities in 1978 India feels 
that in the imposition ol provi¬ 
sional duty, the U S authorities 
have been shockingly arbitrary 
and unreasonable and resorted 
to “economic arm-twisting”. 

The sources note that U S 
authorities have been treating 
the entire amount of sash u»in- 
pensatory support ol 12 5 per 
cent as subsidy and that no 
allowance has been given for 
rebate of indirect taxes contrary 
to GATf provisions 

Even moic surprising is the 
levy of 7 per cent duty in respect 
of post-shipment credit, al¬ 
though it was made amply clear 
by the Engineering Export Pro¬ 
motion Council during prelimi¬ 
nary investigations that no cast¬ 
ing exporter is availing such 
credit The determination ol 
subsidy on export financing, the 
sources argue, has been made on 
a totally arbitrary basis without 
any regard to the illustrative list 
of subsidies which now forms 
part of the new GAIT agree¬ 
ment as well as the U S Trade 
Agreement Acts. 

Major Arms Deal with Russia 

The Soviet Union has been, 
and continues to be, the major 
supplier of armaments of various 
categories to India Several 
agreements have been signed 
between the two countries 
regarding such military equip¬ 
ment The latest agreement, 
involving arms and equipment 
worth Rs. 1300 crorcs, was 


signed m Moscow in the last 
week of May during the visit of 
the Additional Secretary in 
India’s Defence Ministry, who 
led a high-level delegation there. 
Hus was the first time that India 
has signed such a comprehensive 
agreement for a wide variety of 
military hardware. 

Under the terms of this long¬ 
term agreement the credit will 
be repayable to the Soviet Union 
over a period of 17 years. The 
credit has been given on the 
“most favourable terms". Ac¬ 
cording to the Defence Ministry 
sources, the Soviet side favoura¬ 
bly considered the Indian 
defence requirements m the con¬ 
text of the developments m the 
region. 

Credits under all the defence 
agreements that India has signed 
so far with the West European 
countries and the U S.A. arc 
repayable within a period of 10 
years The current agreement 
with the Soviet Union is the first 
long-term agreement of its kind 
on more liberal terms. 

Under the agreement, India 
will have a wide choice of equip¬ 
ment from the Soviet Union to 
suit the growing needs of the 
three services The Defem e 
Ministry sources said that so far 
India had concluded defence 
agreements worth Rs 2,500 
crorc with various countries The 
present agreement of Rs 1,300 
crorcs was the biggest single 
agreement The rate of inte¬ 
rest on the credit offered is 
believed to be as low as 2 5 per 
cent per annum. 

The US administration 
reacted cautiously to the arms 
deal concluded by India with the 
Soviet Union. 

A State Department spokes¬ 
man said the Soviet Union had 
all along been a major supplier 
of arms to India. Several Ame¬ 
rican newspapers reported the 
deal, noting that India had con¬ 
cluded the Jaguar deal with Bri- 
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tain recently, involving about 
$ 2 billion -more Ilian the 
amount involved in tlie agree¬ 
ment now reached with Moscow 

O n e newspaper, t h c 
Washington Post , in a combined 
report Irorn Moscow and New 
Delhi, described the arms deal 
.is a move “that has deepened 
the already loose ties between 
India and the Soviet Union” 
The report took no notice o£„thc 
British deal or the diversified 
arms purchase policy of India. 

Reports from London indi¬ 
cate that the deal has attracted 
considerable interest and some 
concern in the West. Observers 
are viewing it as fresh evidence 
ol the close links between India 
and the Soviet Union They 
attaih particular significance to 
the tuning of the contract, 
coining as it docs when Afgha¬ 
nistan developments have led to 
st'utns in relations among coun¬ 
tries in the South-West Asia 
region. The “Scotsman”, in an 
editorial, said the arms deal 
represented an “undoubted dip¬ 
lomatic gain” for Moscow. 

Plans for Atomic-Power Plants 
Plans have been drawn up 
by the Government of India for 
more atomic-power plants The 
Union Minister of Energy has 
suggested the establishment of 
two more such plants during the 
Sixth Plan In fact, a new per¬ 
spective plan for atomic-power 
plants is under consideration of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Dr H.N. S e t h n a. Secretary, 
Department of Atomic Energy 
(DAE), indicated -on June 6 
The Department has chosen the 
site for the fifth atomic power 
plant. The choice of two sys¬ 
tems of reactors for nuclear 
power development, namely, one 
based on enriched uranium and 
the other on natural uranium, 
would present serious difficulties 
as reactor designs and systems 
take several years to be master¬ 
ed. Only the Tarapur reactor 
is based on enriched uranium, 
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while the three other nuclear 
power plants now completed, 
or under construction, would 
have natural uranium as the 
fuel. The Tarapur Atomic 
Power Station (TAPS) was built 
by the United States but has 
been run by entirely indigenous 
talent for the last 10 years. 

Inspite some of the ad¬ 
vantages of the enriched 
uranium fuelled-reactors, the 
choice of this technology for 
future nuclear power generators 
would present many problems. 

On the question of enriched 
uranium supply for Tarapur, 
Dr Sethna said that TAPS could 
be run on mixed oxide fuel He 
preferred not to say anything 
more As for the enriched ura¬ 
nium supply for the fast breeder 
test reactor at Kalpakkam, Dr 
Sethna felt that he would have 
something to say by the year- 
end Negotiations are on with 
France for this supply. Mean¬ 
while, it is already known that 
the DAE scientists have experi¬ 
mented with four different ways 
of providing a fuel which would 
not require dependence on out¬ 
side sources “Self-reliance is a 
tough thing, but we have made 
it. India is today one of the 
few countries which have their 
own nuclear fuel industry”. 

Emphasising that the delays 
in completing the power pro¬ 
jects and their cost escalation 
were mostly due to this quest for 
self-reliance Dr Sethna said that 
he expected “some results next 
year” in removing the con¬ 
straints of heavy water “The 
work we have done so far is 
promising”. One of the alter¬ 
natives he was trying was to 
make the heavy water plants 
independent of synthesis gas 
supply from fertiliser plants but 
it would involve going in “for 
big things”. 

Medical Brain-Drain 

The continuing brain-drain 
from India has by now become a 


familiar story, and its magni¬ 
tude has been increasing from 
year to year The latest indi¬ 
cation of the loss comes from an 
international study by the World 
Health Organisation (WHO) 
The exodus is especially notice¬ 
able in the medical sphere, with 
hundreds of fully trained doc¬ 
tors going abroad to meet the 
demand 

An estimated 15,000 Indian 
M.Ds, or 13 per cent of the 
country’s total, are working 
abroad “and there is scarcely a 
recipient country in the world 
where there are no Indian phy¬ 
sicians”, the WHO study says 
The Philippines is the second 
largest donor. 

According to the study, m 
the early 1970s about 140,000 
physicians were working out¬ 
side their countries of origin. 

There were about 77,000 
migrant physicians in the USA, 
21,000 in the UK, 11,000 in 
Canada, 6,000 in West Germany 
and 4,000 in Australia. 

About five per cent of all the 
world’s nurses are estimated to 
be outside their countries of 
origin and each year 15,000 
nurses migrate. The No. 1 
donor country of nurses is the 
Philippines 

The 15,000 M D. s outside 
India represent “a lost invest¬ 
ment to the Government of India 
of $ 144 million” “The money 
spent on the education of these 
migrant physicians would have 
been better spent on other forms 
of health personnel and health 
care”, the study say's 

The responsibility for the 
brain dram “rests equally upon 
the rich recipients and the poor 
donors ” 

According to the stud y, 
developing countries turn out 
more MDs than they can afford 
to employ The situation is just 
the reverse in the developed coun¬ 
tries. ’Migration is, therefore, 
inevitable; at its root issupply 
and demand”, the study says. 
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Federal Council for Pak 

Finding himself in a weaker 
position than ever before, and 
realising that his support in his 
country is getting eroded. Presi¬ 
dent Zia-ul-Haque on June 4 
made a gesture to appease his 
critics who have been demand¬ 
ing some representative institu¬ 
tions lie announced that a 
Federal Council of 200 members 
would soon be set up “to secure 
the representation ot the people” 
for running the affairs ot the 
country 

He did not elaborate whe¬ 
ther the Council was expected 
to function as the country’s 
parliament and whcthei it would 
be elected or nominated He, 
however, de-Jared that the 
setting up ot an Islamic demo¬ 
cracy was the ultimate aim ot all 
the steps being taken by his 
Government In an address to 
the nation. President /in also 
called upon the people to forge 
unity in view of the events in 
Afghanistan 

The other measures an¬ 
nounced bv him include expan¬ 
sion of the Tedcral Cabinet, 
setting up of the provincial 
Cabinets by the four military 
Governors in the provinces, con¬ 
vening of an all-Pakistan con¬ 
vention of s< hojars and religious 
leaders and appointment of 
Qazis (Islamic judges) to de¬ 
cide Shariat cases to please the 
orthodox elements. 

Much of the President’s 
speech was devoted to the steps 
that his Government has taken to 
introduce an Islamic order in the 


country In this connection, he 
said, ordinances lor levying 
“zakat” (Islam’s wealth tax) and 
"usher" (agricultural tax) would 
be promulgated soon. 

The enforcement of the two 
Islamic taxes was delayed be¬ 
cause ol some differences over 
its levy which have been sorted 
out amicably Gen Zia said the 
draft of the proposed ordinances 
was finalised after it was con¬ 
sidered twice by the Cabinet. 

Dwelling upon the need to 
give more powers to the military 
courts which have triggered a 
lawyers’ agitation in Pakistan, 
the President said that it was 
done to ensure speedv justice to 
the common man 

Under the present system, 
which gives writ powers to the 
High Courts, he said robbers 
and abductors were going scot 
free because of the lengthy pro¬ 
cess and backlog of cases with 
the courts 

' Gen Zia agreed with the 
Iranian leader. Ayatollah Kho¬ 
meini, that Islamic countries 
should remain aloof from cur¬ 
rent Fast-West tensions because 
the Super Powers were trying to 
"divide the world for then own 
advantages” He said as long 
as he continued to enjoy the 
people’s confidence and was able 
to fulfil his responsibilities, he 
would hold on to power 

President Zia accused “cer¬ 
tain elements” of trying to 
"conspire” against national 
interests Some of these ele¬ 
ments were trying to “conspire" 
against national interests There 
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were also other elements outside 
the country who were “misusing 
th> hospitality of <orei"n cun 
tri. ind tryiiv t. cii pue 
iy iiii"l the n.ili'Miil in'ue'1’ 
•Then mfaiiou, de^n, would 
be exposed before the people at 
.in .ippiopn.ite lime”, he an- 
noimi ed 

LJ S Anns for China 

In a bid to piomotc the new 
friendship with China as part 
ot the anti-Russian stiategy, 
and also to boost the U S arms 
industry, the American Govern¬ 
ment mlormed China on May t() 
tli it it could negotiate with the 
American companies to buy a 
wide range ot non-lethal military 
equipment The approval, 
announced at the end of a four- 
day visit by Chinese Vicc- 
Prcmier Gcng Biao, to Washing¬ 
ton was expected to lead to sales 
totalling hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

The United States will not 
sell actual weapons to China but 
it agreed, during Defence Sec¬ 
retary Harold Brown’s visit to 
Peking earlier this year, to allow 
the Chinese to buy military sup¬ 
port equipment. In most cases 
the actual contracts to he nego¬ 
tiated with American companies 
are also subject to final U S 
review later 

The types of equipment ap¬ 
proved for sale included air 
defence radars, helicopters, 
transport planes and communi¬ 
cations equipment foi use in 
China’s embassy and consulates 
in the USA 

Mr Brown also told Mr 
Geng that, subject to approval 
by its allies, the United States 
had approved licences for fac¬ 
tories in China to assemble cer¬ 
tain computer circuits for civi¬ 
lian use and to manufacture 
commercial tiansport helicop¬ 
ters 

The Defence Department 
said it was impossible to calcu¬ 


late precisely the scope of mili¬ 
tary sales before negotiations 
between China and the various 
companies 

Emerging from Mr Brown's 
ollitc. Mi Geng w.is asked wlie- 
thei China might eventually 
want to buy actual weapons from 
the United States “I do not 
think theie is such a possibility 
at present But I believe there 
mighi he such a possibility in 
future” 

Mi Brown said the sales did 
not signal the beginning of a 
militaiv alliance between the 
United States and China “Not 
al all”, he told repoiteis “the 
United States and the Peoples’ 
Republic of China arc filends 
It is possible to be friends with¬ 
out being allies ” 

The technology and equip¬ 
ment to be sold to China is 
described as “supportive”, but 
it may include communications 
gear, transport helicopters and 
mobile air defence sets Though 
the sale of offensive military wea¬ 
pons is still on the forbidden 
U S list, it may only be a matter 
of tune before this restriction is 
lifted The “Voice of America” 
has quoted Mr Geng Biao as 
saving that the sale of U S wea¬ 
ponry systems to China might 
be possible in tut me The U S 
attaches so much linpoi lance to 
it that Pentagon officials have 
said that “a new mihtaiy rela¬ 
tionship is indeed developing” 
between the two countnes 

Soviet protect The U S 
decision to sell American defence 
equipment to China touched off 
a flurry ot angiv protests in the 
Soviet Press Prarila accused 
the USA of making a weighty 
contribution to the militarisa¬ 
tion of China 

Both the USA and China 
do not make a secret of the anti- 
Sovict thrust of the deal The 
U S Administration shows it 
would like to turn China into an 
active accomplice m its role 


Political Reforms in Tibet 

As a part of its campaign to 
win over tlieTibetans.theChinese 
authorities announced on June 1 
a package of wide-ranging re¬ 
forms toi Tibet Tor the past 
scvcial months Peking has been 
tin owing hints that the Dalai 
Lama would be welcome back 
in Tiliet and that full facilities 
would be given to him The god- 
knig, now in India, is consider¬ 
ing the oflei Meanwhile, an- 
o t h e 1 delegation of Tibetan 
refugees in India, headed by the 
Dalai Lama’s sister, is to visit 
Tibet to study the situation 

The People's Pii'lv said Hu 
Yao bang, geneial secretary of 
the Chinese Communist Party, 
was currently making an inspec¬ 
tion tour of the so-called "auto¬ 
nomous region” With the 
newly appointed Vice-premier, 
Wan Li, it was the highest level 
visit to TTibet since the Cultural 
Revolution of the late 196()s 
The two leaders, alter 10 days 
of talks with local officials, had 
drawn up a six-point list of pre¬ 
conditions for a more pros¬ 
perous Tibet 

The l»st revealed that for at 
least the past decade the Tibetan 
economy and i ultuic had suffer¬ 
ed Irom i svstem of rigid left- 
wing contiols often imposed by 
non-Tibetan Chinese officials 
who lived in relative luxury 

The refoi ms were announced 
two days after it was revealed 
that Tibet’s Communist Parly’s 
top leader, Ren Rong, had been 
sacked and replac'd by a Tibe¬ 
tan-speaking Chinese, Y i n 

Fataiig, with 20 years’ working 
cxpeiience in the region 

“A minority of If an 

(Chinese) comrades have dis¬ 
placed mcoricct tendencies”, 
according to one of the six 
points They have abused their 
positions to put m their own 
people, indulged m func¬ 

tionalism , have wasted State and 
collective funds, and basked in 
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privilege, holding banquets, and 
giving presents, “the People’s 
Daily” said. 

“Cadres of the Han (Chinese 
nationality woiking m Tibet) 
must learn the Tibet language 
and script”, according to an¬ 
other point 

The refoims were proclaim¬ 
ed during a visit to China by a 
five member mission sent by 
Tibet’scxiled spiritual leader, the 
Dalai Laina, whom the Chinese 
arc trying to persuade to return 
front India But he wishes to 
satisfy himself about the condi¬ 
tions in Tibet before taking the 
final decision 


Nepal Ordinance on Basic Rights 

In yet another gesture to his 
people (the first bung ihchioad- 
cast in December last promising 
a democratic structure and basic 
rights) King Bircndra of Nepal 
issued an ordinance on May 30, 
granting freedom ol the pic-., 
and speech, and freedom to 
assemble peacefully without 
arms The ordinance followed 
a reported meeting ot Prime 
Minister Stirya Bahadur Thap.i 
with the King. On May 30, 
1979, King Bircndia had grant¬ 
ed immunity to the people lmm 
the existing laws so that they 
could enjoy freedom of speech 
and publication The new 
ordinance formalises that im¬ 
munity, as questions wete being 
raised regarding the freedoms 
which were spccihcallv given in 
the context of the releiendum 

The ordinance allows free¬ 
dom ot speech and publication 
and criticism within the bounds 
of decency The need was felt 
of a convention under which 
legitimate and correct criticism 
and counter-criticism could be 
made possible for “ensuring a 
healthy democratic practice so 
that all could enjoy the right and 
maintain law and order at the 
same time” 


In his proclamation of May 
14, soon after the results of the 
national referendum were 
announced, the young monarch 
had said that “dissent and divci- 
sitios of opinion were accepted 
as hallmarks of demouacy. and 
if the will of the majority is 
accepted as the ultimate dcu- 
sionto he caincd out, the ideas 
of the minority aie also tieatcd 
with respect” 

On June 1 the King reshulll- 
ed the one-year old Sure a Baha¬ 
dur Thapa ministry Mr fhapa 
was retained as Premier and Mr 
K B Shalu as Foieign Minister 

The King indicated his deter¬ 
mination to give post-iefeion- 
dum Nepal a bettei and more 
piotcssional economic deal by 
including two well-known eco¬ 
nomists, Di Yadav Pr.usad Pant 
and I)i Ram Prasad Rajbahak, 
into the Ministiy and setting up 
a separate Ministiy foi local 
go\ eminent development The 
new Ministry will pre uniably 
look after the pioposed lorcien- 
aided integrated ruial develop¬ 
ment projects involving sub¬ 
stantial investments m a package 
deal foi villages 

Dr Pant, a tormcr Governor 
of the Nepal Rashtia Bank and 
Planning SeciOLuv, is at pic sent 
chan man ol the 1 conomic Com¬ 
mission which is about to sub¬ 
mit its repoit lie lias been 
made Minister ol Slate lor 
I malice (1 he King had assur¬ 
ed the people m his December 16 
bioadcast that the Premier 
would t)c dulv elected bv incm- 
beis of the paiichav.it and the 
Council ol Ministers would be 
responsible) 

The new Ministry will pro¬ 
bably be in charge when Consti¬ 
tutional changes aie effected and 
Nepal goes to the polls m early 
1981 

Military Dictatorship in S. Korea 

Following dramatic deve¬ 
lopments, South Korea has come 


under a prolonged spell of mili¬ 
tary dictatorship Martial law 
has been furtherextended, politi¬ 
cal activity has been banned, and 
it was announced on June 1 
that a junta-like nnlitai y domi¬ 
nated council would conduct the 
nation's afTairs The 25-membcr 
council, to be headed by Presi¬ 
dent Choi Kvu-llah, includes 
the Piime Munster and key 
m c m b c r s ol the 20-nicmber 
Cabinet. 

Officially called the Special 
Committee tor National Secu¬ 
rity Measures, the council was 
established by a resolution 
pasitd by the Cabinet The 
Government said the council's 
decisions would be subject to 
approval by the lull Cabinet 

Lt-Gcn Chun Dou llawcn. 
South Korea’s new military 
strongman, will sit m the coun¬ 
cil m his capacity as acting direc¬ 
tor of the Korean Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency The Martial 
Law Commander and the Aimy 
Chic I ol StalT, General I ce I Ice- 
Sung, chairman ol the Joint 
Chiefs ol Staff and duels ol the 
other two services are also 
included in the council 

The emergence of the new 
body came two weeks alter 
martial law authorities exU mlcd 
their control nationwide, ban¬ 
ning all political activity and 
attesting prominent political 
figures 1 1 vv is cleaily designed 
to stiengthen the hold ol the 
military 

The official announcement 
stiessed that the commutei was 
not a legislative or decision- 
making organisation and that 
there would not be any change 
in the political time-table e ulier 
announced by President ( hoi, 
who has pledged constitutional 
relorms by the end of tin. year 
and elections in 1981 

New Formula for Afghanistan 
Big-power talks aie n.>w in 
progress, though cautiously and 
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at times through mediators, for 
resolving the deadlock on Af¬ 
ghanistan Talks have taken 
place between Pakistan and 
Russia, and between Afghanis¬ 
tan and India Russia has 
reiterated that dates could be 
settled to begm the withdrawals 
of its troops from Afghanistan, 
with the agreement of the 
Afghan Government, given ade¬ 
quate international guarantees 
for cessation and non-resumn- 
tion of “all forms of outside 
interference m their country’s 
internal affairs” 

The reiteration came in a 
speech by the Foreign Munster 
Mr Andrei Gromyko, at a lunch 
in honour of the Swedish 
Foreign Minister, Mr Ola OU- 
sten, in Moscow on May 31 
About the same time the Afghan 
Foreign Ministry came out with 
a statement in Kabul calling for 
guarantees to facilitate with¬ 
drawal of Soviet troops 

.. . Mr Gromyko called for a 
sober and constructive ap- 
proach towards developments 
m Afghanistan Only that 
would open up the path fo r 
normalising the situation around 
Afghanistan”, he said -Changes 
now at work in its political hf c 
from April, I97K, arc „ rcve ' r : 

sihlc No one can rcveise the 
process” n Wtls . thcic|oi £ 

pointless to employ the language 
ot aggression ° b 

The Afghan Note Contain¬ 
ing reactions to the decisions of 
Islamic foreign Ministers at 
Islamabad welcomed Cuba’s 
role as Chairman ot the non- 
aligned movement m seeking to 
facilitate bilateral negotiations 
with I akistan and Iran. 

io 7 « ASSCrt ', ng tI,Jt thc April, 
1978, revolution was “a national 

deniociatic icvolution to trans¬ 
form Afghan society”, the Note 
said m implementing thc changes 
profound respect” was shown 
to the evolution of Afghan so¬ 
ciety, religious beliefs of its 
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people and diverse traditions of 
nationalities and tribes. Appa¬ 
rently, denying allegations from 
outside against the conduct of 
Soviet troops, the Note said: 
“Soviet people staying m Afgha¬ 
nistan have full respect for the 
Afghan people and their reli¬ 
gious beliefs and abstain from 
interfering in any way m their 
life”. 

The USA intends to pur¬ 
sue active discussions with the 
Soviet Union on Afghanistan 
and other issues after the recent 
meetings between the Secretary 
of State. Mr Edmund Muskie, 
and thc Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Mr Andrei Gromyko 

A continued dialogue is 
dcfuiitcly on thc cards, accord¬ 
ing to an official But, he added, 
that another Muskie-Gromyko 
meeting has not been fixed nor 
has the United States yet deve¬ 
loped a plan of action other than 
to seek further elaboration from 
Moscow on thc Afghanistan 

crisis 

Alinough thc terms of the 
compromise plan were unaccep¬ 
table to the United States be¬ 
cause a Soviet troop withdrawal 
would apparently come only 
after formal recognition of the 
Soviet-backed government m 
Kabul, U S officials believe 
that by advancing the Afghan 
formula in his meeting with Mr 
Muskie, Mr Gromyko was try¬ 
ing to stait a dialogue on that 
issue 


Call to Isolate S. Africa 

A five-day special conference 
of the U N. Council for Nami¬ 
bia, which concluded at Algiers 
on June 2, made a call for eco¬ 
nomic sanctions against South 
Africa. The 31-Nation Coun¬ 
cil, Namibia’s theoretical Gov¬ 
ernment since thc U.N Gene¬ 
ral Assembly ended South Afri¬ 
ca’s mandate on the territory in 
1966, requested thc Security 
Council to “convene urgently 
to impose comprehensive and 
mandatory sanctions” on the 
Pretoria Government 

Thc Council called on the 
international community to in¬ 
tensify efforts for a complete 
and effective isolation of South 
Africa It urged countries to 
refuse to recognise any internal 
settlement and reaffirmed that 
free and fair elections under 
U N Supervision and control 
were a condition for any peace¬ 
ful settlement in the territory 
administered by South Africa 

The Council asked the Secu¬ 
rity Council to dcclaie categori¬ 
cally that thc port enclave of 
Walvis Bay was an intcgial part 
of the former Gcinian colony 
and that the issue should not be 
left for negotiations between an 
independent Namibia and South 
Alrica 


The United States would be 
interested in a formula by which 
the Soviet Union would set up a 
umc-tablc for withdrawal of its 
appioximatcly 85,000 troops m 
return foi pledges of Afghanis¬ 
tan’s neutrality and non-aligned 
status So far, the Soviet Union 
has put the withdrawal of troops 
at the end of the process, this 
has proved unacceptable to the 
United States and other govern¬ 
ments 


It decided to hold hearings 
m New York on July 7 on what 
it called the illegal exploitation 
of Namibian uranium by South 
Africa and other foicign econo¬ 
mic interests 

Thc Council criticised illegal 
exploitation oi Namibia’s 
marine resources—a move be¬ 
lieved to be aimed at Soviet 
fishing fleets which were said to 
be active off the Namibian 
coast. 

Lanka Firm on True Non- 
alignment 

President Junius R Jayawar- 
dene’s United National Party 
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Government in Sri Lanka re¬ 
mains firmly committed to pur¬ 
suing a foreign policy of genuine 
non-alignment completely inde¬ 
pendent of its “open economy” 
policy. 

Interviewed on June 8, Mr 
Jayawardene said it would be 
incorrect to read political signi¬ 
ficance into the suggestion that 
Sri Lanka’s foreign policy had 
an economic content, a point 
stressed by the Foreign Minister, 
Mr A C.S Hameed, in his inde¬ 
pendence day message early in 
February- 

Mr Jayawardene dismissed 
as “incorrect” the suggestion in 
a recent report by Patrice de 
Beer in “Lc Monde” that his 
Government was moving to¬ 
wards ‘‘pro-Western non-align¬ 
ment” fascinated by Singapore’s 
example and that it would be 
seeking membership of ASEAN 
There is no proposal to join the 
ASEAN, he said. 

Mr Jayawardene declined 
to be drawn into discussing the 
differences, if any, between the 
non-alignment policy of Mrs 
Indira Gandhi's Government 
and the policy of his Govern¬ 
ment, saying: ‘‘It is not proper 
for me to comment on the policy 
of other countries” However, 
to a pointed question Mr Jaya¬ 
wardene replied that he certainly 
would have wide-ranging talks 
with Mrs Gandhi during his visit 
to New Delhi to attend the 
regional meeting of the Com¬ 
monwealth heads of State in 
September. 

On the Bangladesh Presi¬ 
dent, Mr Ziaur Rehman’s recent 
proposal for a regional summit 
of Asian Heads of States of 
Bangladesh, Bhutan, Nepal, Sri 
Lanka, Pakistan and India, Mr 
Jayawardene said he welcomed 
the proposal as m his view such 
a meeting could discuss matters 
of common interest, notably 
economic co-operation.. Such a 
meeting, he agreed, might well 
lead to the birth of an orgamsa- 
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tion like OPEC or the EEC or 
ASEAN. 


Disarmament Talks Fiasco 

The international farce, and 
a rather costly one, of prolonged 
disarmament talks continues, 
even though there arc no hopes 
at all of any effective cut in the 
military expenditure being made 
by any country, by the B i g 
Powers in particular The 
latest U N. Disarmament Com¬ 
mission session ended a tour- 
week session in New York on 
June 10 after adopting a draft 
declaration setting forth goals 
and priorities for the second 
Disarmament Decade of the 
1980s Though it was adopted 
by consensus, the draft declara¬ 
tion bore marks of deep diffe¬ 
rences between the nuclear 
Powers and the non-aligned 
countries on a time-frame as 
well as priorities for effecting 
nuclear disarmament. 

The non-aligned States 
called for ‘‘a significant move¬ 
ment” in this regard during the 
first half of the decade but 
nuclear weapons States flatly 
rejected this, arguing that this 
target was unrealistic and would 
damage the credibility of the 
U N They were resiling from 
their position at the special 
session of the General Assembly 
held in 1978 at which they 
accepted the concept of a time- 
frame to bring about nuclear 
disarmament In the end, the 
five-year target was left in 
“square brackets”—a U N 
terminology, meaning “un¬ 
resolved issues” The General 
Assembly will try to resolve 
them. 

Differences could not be 
settled despite several late night 
sessions Mr M A Vellodi, 
former Secretary in the Indian 
Ministry of External Affairs and 
Chairman of the Commission, 
appealed to members that the 
unsatisfactory international 


climate made it all the more 
essential for the commission to 
continue disarmament efforts 

Initially, the drafting of the 
preamble of the declaration was 
marked by charges and counter¬ 
charges regarding the situation 
in Afghanistan Pakistan, back¬ 
ed by a number of countries, 
wanted the Russian military 
intervention in Afghanistan to 
be mentioned in the preamble, 
but this was resisted by the Sov let 
Union and several others who 
insisted that if Russia was men¬ 
tioned the preamble, it should 
also take note of the msuigcncy 
encouraged by Pakistan, the 
USA and China Russia also 
wanted the creation of new bases 
by the USA and strengthening 
old ones noted m the preamble 

Another bone of contention 
between the nuclear Powers and 
others was the role of the 40- 
nation Disarmament Commis¬ 
sion at Geneva, set up in 1978 by 
the special session of the General 
Assembly and assigned a nego¬ 
tiating role. 

India urged speedy action 
by the Geneva Committee on its 
own proposal for the total pro- 
hibitionof the use, or threat of use, 
of nuclear weapons Pakistan’s 
proposal regarding non-use of 
nuclear weapons against non¬ 
nuclear weapons States was not 
acted upon. 


—And Now, Snpcr-Nevtron Bomb 

France, which has developed 
advanced nuclear technology to 
a far greater degree than most 
countries of the world and also 
supplied nuclear know-how and 
equipment to several nations, 
has made another major break¬ 
through. It is stated to have 
acquired the capacity to develop 
a new strategic and more power¬ 
ful neutron bomb. 

The development of this 
weapon of an entirely new type, 
would propel France into the 
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thud nuclear generation and 
would ho a inu|or addition to 
I raiuc . sophisticated strategic 
nu< Ii\u arsenal 

I he Trench super-neutron 
homh, believed to have been 
tested at the South Pacific atomic 
tiring langc of Mururoa, will be 
capable of spraying nullions of 
neutrons over a surfdee 30 km 
in diameter, while all previous 
studies said the destructive 
power of a neutron bomb would 
extend over a surface of a maxi¬ 
mum 600 metres in diameter. 

fins breakthrough is expect¬ 
ed to affect the controversy over 
the neutron bomb in France 
where a major strategic debate 
has been under way for months 
over whether the country should 
abandon its deterrent force m 
favour of a strategy of graduated 
riposte or of fighting on German 
sod if Soviet troops crossed into 
West Germany, without waiting 
for them to reach France’s 
border on the Rhine. 

The neutron bomb, also 
known as an enhanced radiation 
weapon, lulls troops and tank 
crews with neutron radiation, but 
its blast and heat are reduced to 
limit damage to near-by civilian 
installations. 

* Rich Nations* Promise to the 
Poor 

While the poor countries 
have for years been seeking 
better trade terms, including pre¬ 
ferential treatment, from the 
richer nations, the latter have all 
along been avoiding the issue, or 
adopting evasive tactics. For a 
change, at Paris on June 3 lead¬ 
ing industrial countries com¬ 
mitted themselves to maintain¬ 
ing and improving the open and 
multilateral trading system and 
to strengthening trade relations 
with the developing countries. 

In a declaration on trade 
policy for the 1980s covering 
trade in both industrial ana 
agricultural products. Ministers 


of the 20-nation Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) stiossed 
the role of trade in an “overa*ll 
strategy for sustained and non- 
inffationary growth in the world 
economy ” 

The declaration stressed the 
“determination” of OECD 
countries to maintain and im- 
prove the open and multilateral 
trading system, to implement 
fully and effectively the com¬ 
mitments made in the multi¬ 
lateral trade negotiations, both 
m letter and spirit, and streng¬ 
then trade relations with the 
developing countries bearing in 
mind their special needs 

The situation said the 
O E C.D countries were deter¬ 
mined to avoid restrictive mea¬ 
sures in the field of trade and on 
other current transactions which 
might create snowballing effects, 
have an adverse impact on infla¬ 
tion, productivity and growth 
potential, or inhibit the dynamic 
development of the developing 
countries They were also deter¬ 
mined to avoid policies and mea¬ 
sures which distort export com¬ 
petition, even in the field of 
financing. 

But if past experience is any 
guide, all these may turn out to 
be more promises, with little 
gam to the needy. 

World Grain Reserve Move 

As a result of the Big 
Powers’ reluctance to make firm 
Commitments, plans to create 
an international grain reserve to 
guard against famine have run 
into opposition from several 
Western States taking part m the 
sixth World Food Council 
(W F.C.) Ministerial meeting 
held in Tanzania. 

The 36 delegations were 
unanimously in favour of such 
a reserve m principle But while 
Third World participants want 
firm commitments by those in 


control of grain production, 
Western representatives have 
argued that the reserve must not 
involve restrictive rules for pro¬ 
ducers. 

The W F C is aiming at an 
initial woildwide reserve of 12 
million tonnes of grain This 
would, it is hoped, stabilize the 
cereal market’s extreme fluctua¬ 
tions and avoid repetition of the 
famine caused by shortages such 
as those of the early 70s. 

Third World countries, 
mindful of the failure until now 
of the International Wheat 
Council (I W C.) to come up 
wifh any agreement to establish 
a gram reserve, arc now looking 
to the W F C to take the initia¬ 
tive Columbia has called for 
countries holding stocks to 
release them at below market 
price to less-developed countries, 
thus giving them their own 
reserves. 

During the last food ciisis, 
the Columbian delegation said 
the minority of wealthy States 
grabbed all the harvest, bring¬ 
ing tragedy upon the rest of the 
world 

India and Pakistan, Tan¬ 
zania and Zambia have sup¬ 
ported this view and have called 
for compulsory establishment ol 
the lescrvc But Western State 
delegates have argued that the 
question of creation of the 
reserve should be left to the 
London-based IW C. and that 
to adopt restrictive measures 
would not be “realistic”. 

The European Common 
Market delegation said that 
detailed talks would be necessary 
on the size of the reserve, the 
contribution of each country, 
management criteria and the 
sitting of stocks. 

Japan, Australia, Britain and 
the USA have all backed the 
view that the IW C. is the 
appropriate forum to decide 
upon the reserves 
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Special Feature—I 


Nepal’s Historic Verdict And the Sequel 


Even traditionally conserva¬ 
tive and apparently unsjnkcablc 
kingdoms begin to show signs of 
unrest sooner or later, the people 
demanding democratic rights 
and freedoms which they "see 
others enjoying and making 
the best of them In the sprawl¬ 
ing Hindu kingdom of Nepal 
also the demand for such politi¬ 
cal freedoms and the establish¬ 
ment of a full-fledged party 
system with all its implications 
in terms of parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy had been growing with the 
passage of ycais, despite the fact 
that the King commandi im¬ 
mense and instinctive respect 
liom the vast maiority of the 
people, especially the millions 
in the countryside. The Kangs 
of Nepal have, by and large, 
avoided repressive measures 
Even though they have retained 
their authority and have ruled 
without the paraphernalia of 
modern democracy, such as a 
regular partv system, a populai 1 v 
elected legislature and a mmistiv 
commanding the confidence o| 
the people tin ough their Jv>sen 
representatives, they ha\e dis¬ 
played some regard for their 
sentiments The time when the 
notorious Ranas of Nepal report¬ 
ed to oppression and ruled ai bH- 
rnrily is now an old story. ne\cr 
to return. 

Nepal is India’s next-door 
neighbour Apart from the 
centuries-old religious and cul¬ 
tural links, dose economic rela¬ 
tions and regular contacts have 
been maintained. Since Indian 
leaders have always supposed 
the cause of democracy and 
extended hospitality to Nepalese 
freedom fighters, there have at 
times been misunderstandings 


also between the King and the 
top leaders ol this country. 
Nepal has not hesitated to ex¬ 
ploit its strategic position to 
secure the maximum economic 
assistance from India -and also 
simultaneously from China and 
to a limited extent 1 10 m Pakistan 
also Nepal and India hive 
signed several trade and transit 
treaties from tune to time to 
facilitate more exchanges, 
though each time the benefits 
hive accrued mostly to Nepal 
India has played the role of Dig 
Brother despite the misunder¬ 
standings in Kathmandu about 
New Delhi’s motives Through 
gentle persuasion and without in 
any way interfering with Nepal’s 
infernal affairs, Indian leaders 
have backed democrats initia¬ 
tives by public-spirited lc iders 
of Kathmandu. 

Nepal has been much in the 
news during the past year or so, 
because ol the agitation lor a 
democratic and liberal political 
stiuctuie and the vounu King’s 
icsponsc in the shape ot an 
announcement, made in Mnv, 
1979, that the issue ol the lutuic 
political set-up o| the country 
would lie decided tin ough a 
lekrcndum After some months’ 
del iv M iv 2, 19S0. was fixed as 
the date for the cmual referen¬ 
dum. 'I he issue put up for vot¬ 
ing was whether the people 
wanted to retain the existing 
partyless panchayat system or 
would prefer a Wcdern style 
multi-partv form of government 
The referendum verdict was 
somewhat surprising, while the 
politicians were confident that 
the vote would go in favour of 
the multi-party system, the result 
showed th it 24.35.4S2 persons 


(54 8 per cent of the people) 
opted for continuance of the 
panchayat system, and 20,07,965 
(about 45 per cent) favoured the 
other system. For the time 
being, therefore, the issue has 
been settled and the people, 
including the enthusiastic sup* 
porters of the multi-party sys¬ 
tem, have accepted the verdict. 
Nearly 67 per cent o| the elec¬ 
torate exercised their franchise, 
but 3,72,069 votes were declared 
invalid. There were complaints 
of rigging, use of pressure and of 
exploitation of the people’s 
ignorance by misleading slogans, 
but ihcsc were not pressed and 
even the prospective majority 
loader, Mr B P. Kmrala, while 
expressing surprise at the un¬ 
expected result, said he would 
not contend that thcie had been 
nggmg. 

The majoi ity of 9 5 per cent 
in lavour of the partyless system 
was described bv official circles 
headed by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Surya Bahadur Tlrapa, as 
"dcusive", but the popular 
leaders claimed that the vote of 
about 45 per cent of the elec¬ 
torate m lavour ol the multi¬ 
party system could not be 
ignored. Only a year ago the 
party less system had been dcs- 
ci ibed by spokesmen of the King 
as “without an alternative’’. 
The King welcomed the rcfcien- 
dum verdict and regarded it as 
“the corner-stone ol the Nepa¬ 
lese system of government m 
future”. He also announced 
in a royal proclamation that the 
country’s Constitution would be 
amended in the light of the 
broadcast he had made on De¬ 
cember 16, 1979. and after con¬ 
sultation with all sections of the 
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people The broadcast was 
evidently made to win the good¬ 
will ol the people and to silence 
critics ol the icgime But he 
also look the oppoilumty to 
wain the opposition politicians 
that the people would not stand 
by helplessly il anyone sought 
to spiead intolerance, anarchy 
ot violence at a time when Nepal 
was trying to lorgc a new path, 
lie leminded the people that 
democracy would thrive only it 
there was a decision based on 
the majority view and due res¬ 
pect was shown to the views of 
the minority in liammg any 
policy Reinforcing his appeal 
lor accepting the people’s 
vcidict, he pleaded tor a liberal 
and toleiant atmosphere in 
which past malice and rivaiiics 
were iorgotten The King has 
also expressed his gialitudc to 
the people tor making the his¬ 
tone reterendum a success and 
“giving a clear sense of duec- 
tion legarding the path ol demo¬ 
cratic process lor Nepal ” 

Although the rcfcicndum 
result has gone against the true 
democrats, theic seems to be no 
doubt that things in Nepal will 
never be the same again In 
lact, an indication ol the in¬ 
evitable winds of change was 
given by the King himself in his 
broadcast to the nation on De¬ 
cember 16 last when he said that 
all basic lights except the right 
to foim political associations 
would be assured On May 14, 
after the referendum vcidict was 
known, the King made lurthcr 
promises He assured suitable 
changes in the country’s Consti¬ 
tution. The will of the people 
as registered in the referendum, 
he said, would be respected 
through a perpetuation of the 
panchayat system But he also 
ptomised that the political par¬ 
ties which had rallied in favour 
of the return ol the multi-party 
system would be treated with 
respect. This meant tjnit there 
would be no repression or victi¬ 
misation of critics of the regime. 


According to some obser¬ 
vers,* the verdict is a virtual 
watershed in the Nepal’s politi¬ 
cal history, while others believe 
that the referendum has institu¬ 
tionalised opposition in Nepal 
The panchayat system is expect¬ 
ed to be liberalised so as to 
satisfy the aspirations of the 
people to some extent In the 
new politics of the country the 
people ard expected to be a live 
factor, and not a passive 
clement. The panchayat sys¬ 
tem was introduced by the late 
King MaJiendra about 20 years 
ago after dismissing the coun¬ 
try’s lirst elected Government 
which was headed by the Nepa¬ 
lese Congress Icadci, Mr BP 
Koirala. Mr Koirala and other 
leaders wctc arrested, they went 
into exile to India and returned 
in 1976 after certain assurances 
were given It may be recalled 
that Mr Koirala was tried on 
charges ol ticason and anti- 
state activity but was acquitted 
by the Special Tribunal in most 
of the cases. To further soften 
the critic., in the country the 
King granted a gcneial amnesty 
on April 13 this year to all 
persons facing political charges 
As a result, many leaders returned 
to Nepal to participate in 
the referendum 

Yet another assurance has 
come from the Pumc Minister, 
Mr Surya Bahadur Thapa, that 
fundamental lights and freedom 
of the press (which were denied 
lor about 19 years) would be 
guaranteed and that direct elec¬ 
tions to the country’s legislature 
would be held “without much 
delay” Such assurances show 
that the King and his advisers 
arc fully aware of the realities 
and that they are inclined to 
provide as many rights as they 
safely can, without in any way 
endangering the institution of 
monarchy There are many pit- 
falls ahead, there is a growing 
awareness among the people 
that the old system will not do, 
and that gradually the whole 


set-up must change and & new 
policy must be evolved in tune 
with the times. It follows that 
the King would have to restrict 
his own authority and that more 
and more leaders of public 
opinion would have to be asso¬ 
ciated with the country’s 
administration 

The popular leaders, espe¬ 
cially Mr B P Koirala, feel 
somewhat depressed over the 
fact that their campaign for the 
multi-party'system and modern 
democracy has received a set¬ 
back through the referendum 
verdict, but they have not lost 
heart. H i s endeavour will be 
to continue to try expanding the 
people's lights and establish a 
lull-fledged democracy through 
peaceful and constitutional 
means In any case, the oppo¬ 
sition politicians arc convinced 
that the people's democratic 
struggle is over One referen¬ 
dum cannot solve it The peo¬ 
ple, he hoped, would change 
then mind when another oppor¬ 
tunity conics. 

While Mr Koirala has not 
questioned the fairness of the 
verdict, some ot the associates of 
the found Prime Minister (who 
has suffered a good deal at the 
hands ol the royal administra¬ 
tion) have openly said that the 
vote was not fait and impartial 
Anothei notable development 
has been the sudden decision of 
Mr Tulsi Gin, former Prime 
Minister, who used to be a 
staunch supporter of the pan- 
chayat system, to retire from 
active politics He issued an 
appeal for reconciliation of 
forces at opposite ends lor the 
greater good of the country 
Evidently, the next round of the 
battle between the pro-King 
forces and those who want a 
full-fledged party system, along 
with parliamentary democracy, 
will be fought during the elec¬ 
tions to the national legislature 
expected to be held next March 
or about that time 
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jcial Fe ature— II 

India and China: A new phase af Cordiality 


The relations between India 
^ and China have passed through 
many phases, some of them were 
heartening, others totally dis¬ 
heartening, and yet others com¬ 
parable to false dawns, ci eating 
hopes of amity which psoved 
illusory On occasion shifts 
in Peking’s polity ha\e been 
noticeable, but generally ihese 
shifts have been dictated by 
domestic compulsions or ceitum 
international developments 
Either way, China has continued 
to be much in the news - as the 
strongest Asian power earnestly 
wooed in recent vcais bv the 
USA to counter-balance the 
Soviet Union’s growing hege¬ 
mony, and also as a Communid 
giant adopting concilialoi v pos¬ 
tures as the Eastern region's 
well-wisher During flic past 
one vear in particular, (’lima 
has shown more of reasonable¬ 
ness and less of militantv even 
though it has not halted its plans 
for acqunmg the latest military 
weapons and. in particulai 
further developing modern 
missiles and nuclcai technology 
It has taken up the stupendous 
task of modernisation with typi¬ 
cal zeal and earnestness, even 
modifying its foreign policy 
where necessary to ensure speedv 
fulfilment of its new and liberal 
objectives 

For India the new postures 
of Peking, now called Bci|ing, 
have a special significance be¬ 
cause of the implications of 
peace and the apparently mean 
mgTul gestures of cordiality It 
is true that the basic issue in 
Delhi-Beijing relations remains 
unresolved* China continues to 
be in possession of thousands of 
square miles of Ind>a territory 
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which it seized during the 1962 
war and about which it has 
more than once agreed to start 
negotiations for a settlement 
without making any headway 
and without even making a 
serious offer to return the land 
India, on her part, has not gone 
back on her solemn commit¬ 
ment to get back hci teriitory 
by all peaceful means 

No Pre-conditions 

Inwaidlv, however. Indian 
leadcis realise that the piospocts 
of getting the leiritory back arc 
remote, and thev have, in I act, 
offered to hold talks with 
Chinese Icadei s without any pre¬ 
conditions On Wav 25 1980 
Mis Gandhi reiterating India's 
stand, said she would not insist 
on China vacating the occupied 
territory as a pie-condition tor 
talks to noimalise relations 
There the matter lias rested lor 
sevcial vears, it is a deadlock 
which offeis no immediate solu¬ 
tion, and it is also m a sense, a 
pcimancnt hurdle in the way of 
restoring lasting cordiality with 
C h i n a Temporal v amity is 
easy to achieve hv exchanging 
goodwill visits or through what 
has come to be known as “Ping- 
pong D'plomaey”, hut the moot 
point is docs this offer a last¬ 
ing solution ,} 

The latest evidence, for all 
it is worth, ol Chinese willing¬ 
ness to establish tncndly rela¬ 
tions with India came through 
the talks between China’s chair¬ 
man, Hua Guolenc and India’s 
Prime Minister, Mrs Gandhi in 
Belgrade during their visits to 
the Yugoslav capital for Marshal 
Tito’s "funeral early in May, 
1980 Chairman Hua indicated. 


much to India’s relief, that peace 
and stability in the Indian sub¬ 
continent arc in the best interests 
ol all the countries of the region, 
including China itself High- 
sounding professions and tall 
talk are, of course, no firm indi¬ 
cation of a lasting shift in 
policy The general reaction 
may be Haven't wc heard all 
this bctoie and hasn't China 
repeated such expicssions times 
without number and yet in¬ 
dulged in aggressive tactics, 
(against India in 1962, and 
against Vietnam in February 
1979) betraying its friends and 
throwing all understandings to 
the winds*’ This contention is 
not without a basis But it 
would be futile foi India to 
ignore such gestures and to 
adopt an attitude of hostility 
on the ground of China’s past 
questionable conduct Times 
change, and with them changes 
a government's policy Hard 
attitudes and strong words by 
themselves break no bones 

China’s “No” to Zia 

For this plea (tor coming) 
down from the air to realistic 
postures there would seem to be 
an additional justification and a 
newly manifested rationale The 
basis for tins is the almost 
simultaneous indication given 
by the Chinese during President 
Zia-ul-Haque’s recent visit to 
China. 1 o score a propaganda 
point on familiar lines in order 
to appease the hawks in his own 
country. President Zia sought 
open affirmation from China of 
the latter’s support for Islama¬ 
bad’s stand vis-a-vis Kashmir. 
China has so far been support¬ 
ing Pakistan’s anti-Indian stand 
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on this issue, just as Russia has 
hacked Delhi’s policy (whether 
lor its own strategy or other¬ 
wise is a different matter) But 
this time Chinese leaders have 
left little doubt in the minds of 
Mrs Gandhi that thev were no 
longer interested in taking sides 
in the issues involved in Indo- 
Pakistan rivalues and conflicts 

President Zia might have 
been disappointed at the lack 
of China’s support on this mat¬ 
ter, but then he could have lore- 
seen such a policy shift in view 
of the new world realities, 
especially China’s undei stand- 
able desire to reduce the arcus 
ol tensions in the Asian conti¬ 
nent, to build bridges of friend¬ 
ship wherever possible, by 
removing misunderstandings 
through ussuianecs of letting 
bygones be bygones. It looks 
as if China wishes to con¬ 
centrate, first, on its own nation- 
build ing policy and modernisa¬ 
tion in every possible way. and, 
second, to settle its old scores 
with the Soviet Union, its mic'hty 
ideological enemy Fverytlung 
else now gets a secondary pno- 
rity. This is what provides an 
opportunity for Delhi and Bon¬ 
ing to become friends again 
But it is just an opportunity, 
nothing more There are fat 
too many impondeiablcs and un¬ 
certainties yet. 

A reference to the positive 
sides of the Ilua-Indira Gandhi 
talks at Belgrade would be 
instructive The talks have 
been described by well-informed 
people as constructive in a quiet 
way, although specific and sensi¬ 
tive issues were deliberately 
avoided so as to avoid un¬ 
pleasantness and, instead, create 
a climate of friendliness Chair¬ 
man Hua also praised non- 
alignment as a sound concept 
and paid a tribute to India’s 
role Nor did the Chinese 
leader miss the opportunity to 
make laudatory references to 
Jawaharlal Nehru The tribute 
to the maker of modern Ind.a by 
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a leader of modern* China was 
significant because all these years 
China has been critical of Nehru, 
especially since the Tibet episode 
(even though China got what it 
wanted—sovereignty over Tibet 
- in Nehru’s time, an act which 
was condemned all over India 
as “a surrender to China”) To 
cap it all, Hua expressed the view 
thaj; China’s interest lay in a 
strong and stable India Both 
countries, he added, had much 
to learn from each other These 
pious sentiments mav mean 
much, or they may mean noth¬ 
ing Future events will show 
what China’s real intentions arc, 
but the stiaws in the wind are 
there 

China’s Designs 

It it necessary foi a cleat and 
full understanding ol the situa¬ 
tion to examine the otjici side of 
the picture Arc the Chinese 
re dly sincere or is it all duplicity 
or even h>pocrisy to suit a paiti- 
culai situation 9 Is China out 
to belt lend India to giadually 
weau tins countiy awav from 
the Soviet Union' Is it all a 
plan by China to become a 
widely acceptable supei powei 
of Asia after establishing good 
relations with both Islamabad 
and Delhi 9 Theie is no doubt 
that this time China liasgone out 
of its wav to avoid doing any¬ 
thing that could offend Indian 
sensitivities During President 
Zia’s visit to Beijing not a single 
hostile reference to India was 
published in the Chinese news¬ 
papers President’s remarks on 
Kashmir were not published in 
any Chinese newspaper, nor did 
they form a part of anv Chinese 
broadcast of the talks with the 
Pakistani leader 

According to knowledgeable 
cucles, the Chinese are not verv 
happy with Zia, partly because 
of his decision to execute Mr 
Bhutto and also because of his 
dictatonal actions which have 
made him an unpopular head of 
State in his country The 


Chinese, unlike the Americans, 
dislike dealing with puppet 
regimes or a shaky leader whose 
base is fast getting eroded and 
who is unlikely to last long The 
Bangladesh episode in which the 
Chinese, like the Americans, 
were caught siding with the 
wrong party is perhaps still 
fresh in their memory It is 
probable that Zia’s recent shift 
m stand over the relations with 
Russia annoved Beijing (Zia has 
lately shown a desire not to 
make tiic Russians pcimanently 
hostile to Pakistan, m order to 
safegu ird his own interests) 

The rc ilily ol China’s p »licy 
shills must ilso be pidged in the 
auoible ol its policy ol aiming 
Pakistan which, it knows, is 
stionglv ihvippiovod by India 
China and Pakistan have been 
co-npeiatmg in the manufac¬ 
ture of a nuclear bomb by the 
latter connliv China is dis¬ 
inclined to lose Us leva age m 
Pakistan which h luis acquired 
after a sustained ellort The 
impie.sion is giowing that China 
has agreed to let Pakistan ex¬ 
plode an atomic bomb on 
Chinese sod (at the Lop-Nor 
testing ground where China’s 
own nuelcar deuces are tested) 
China has been rcndciing scien¬ 
tific and technical aid to Pakis¬ 
tan in accordance with ccitam 
treaties between the two coun¬ 
tries 

\rnis Aid to Pak 

Following the refusal of 
France to help Pakistan m 
nuclear technology, Zia has been 
in close touch with China and 
h a s reportedly adopted the 
Chinese method of obtaining 
the vital raw inateual for the 
bomb an>how and pioducmg 
enriched uiaiuum by the method 
of centrifugation Most of the 
machinery for the Pakistani 
nuclear plant at Kohat has been 
supplied b\ China; onlv some 
secrets were wangled fiom the 
West by Dr A Q Khan—a 
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Problems of (negative) Industrial Growth Rate 

The question of giving a big boost to industrial growth has always engaged 
the attention of our government which is committed to bring about rapid mdus- 
t realisation in the country But never has its concern been greater than today when 
the industrial growth rate has registered a negative, or at best a marginally 
positive, rate of growth This feature studies the growth treiuls and, illustratively, 
examines the muses for the- industrial stagnation —Editor 


Industrial Growth tends: 
Industrial India is in the icd 
today This epuziammatic 
assessment of the " industrial 
growthcmcigesl i om the sagging 
growth trends in mdustncs ovci 
the last few years as against the 
rapid and almost continuous 
growth m industunl production 
during the first decade and a 
half since early fifties In the 
first ten years of planning, the 
growth rate increased, on an 
average, by 7 per cent In the 
next four ycais (l9r>l-64), it 
recorded a rise of 9 per cent 
annually Since then, the per- 
foimancc Ius been veiy uneven 
and on the down-trend The 
terminal year (1965-66) of the 
third five-year plan witnessed a 
growth rate ol 5 3 per cent 
which spurted to 7 4 per cent 
in 1969-70 and hovered around 
3 to 4 per cent over the next 
five years A significant im¬ 
provement occuricd in 1976 
when the growth rate shot up to 
9 8 per cent It decreased to 
5*3 per cent in 1977 But the 
following year there was a slight 
rise to 6 8 per cent which was 
followed bv a further improve¬ 
ment to 7 6 per cent in 1978-79 
In the financial year, 1979-80, 
the industrial production is ex¬ 
pected to show a negative or 
zero, or, at best, a marginally 
positive, growth rate In the 
Parliament session held in Vfarch 
last, the finance minister was 
confronted with a number of 
questions on negative industrial 
growth rate Later the growth 


rate started sealing up Accord¬ 
ing to Dr Chaiangt Ghanan.i, 
deputy inmister for industries, 
the giowlJi-ratc worked out to 
0 3 per cent during April- 
Novembcr, 1979, as against 7 9 
per cent in the previous year 
This is a \cry dismal picture It 
mav be recalled that the draft 
sixth plan envisaged an average 
rate of growth of 7 per cent for 
the industrial sector 

The small scale industries 
show no better trends of growth 
Thcv registered a rapid decline 
in the growth rate over the last 
tlnee vears During 1979-80, 
the industry yielded a growth 
rate of 4 per cent which repre¬ 
sents asteepfall Irom the 1978-79 
level of 12 per cent In 1977-78, 
the small scale sector had achiev¬ 
ed a growth rate of 18 per cent 

The last financial year has, 
thus, been the worst-cvcr foi 
industries smee the inception 
of planning This is not to say 
that every industry was equally 
“linxed” Some groups ol in¬ 
dustries were lucky to have been 
prosperous while others suffered 
serious set-backs To illustrate 
this and to understand the 
problems besetting the process 
of industrialization, wc shall 
take up the data relating to 
industrial growth for 1978-79 

Industries may be grouped 

under four broad categories* 1 

Basic industries such as cement, 
steel, aluminium, Ierlili7ermdust- 
ries; 2 Capitil goods industries 
such as automobiles, railway 


wagons, tiactors etc , 3 Inter¬ 
mediate goods industries such as 
tyres and tubes, ceramics indus¬ 
tries. 4 Consumer goods indust¬ 
ries such as vanaspati, soap, 
matches, footwear, paper, blades 
and a host of othei wage goods. 

The overall industrial 
growth, as already stated, regis¬ 
tered a decline to 5 3 per cent 
in 1977 Irom 9 8 per cent in 
1976 In 1978, the growth 
trend showed recovery and 
touched the 6 9 per cent mark 
Last year witnessed a collapse, 
when Die growth rate recorded 
3 I per cent in the first half, but 
fell precipitately to 0 3 per cent 
(Apnl-Novembcr 1979) Group- 
wise, the Consumer goods in¬ 
dustries registered the highest 
growth Kite of 10 per cent in 
1978 and the capital goods 
mdustncs the lowest (2 7 per 
cent) The non-durables in the 
consumer goods industries with 
10 3 per cent growth rate ex¬ 
celled the durables with 7 7 per 
cent growth rate The down¬ 
trend both in the capital goods 
and consumer durables contri¬ 
buted to the mdustnal stagna¬ 
tion The non-durables con¬ 
sumption goods made little dent 
on the soaring prices How do 
we account for this sluggish 
growth rate 9 

1. Policy: According to 
Dr Hannan Ezekiel, editor, “7A<? 
Economic Times", “the indus¬ 
trial policy that has been follow¬ 
ed in sixties and seventies, hing¬ 
ing around certain pattern of 
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growth in different sectors, has 
Jed to Ihe negation and frus¬ 
tration of fundamental goals 
before us" (Patenthelically, it 
may be recalled that Mr R 
Vcnkalaraman as minister of 
industries, .said in the last ses¬ 
sion of Parliament that the 
Government was not contem¬ 
plating any diastic changes in 
the industrial policy Tli: pre¬ 
vailing induslnal policy will, 
largely, be valid loi the eighties 
also) 'Ihe industrial policy, 
Dr r/ekiel maintained, has not 
been oiiented to reduce the 
capital-output 01 capital-labour 
ratios Consequently, the over¬ 
all economic giowth late has 
not gone bevond 3 5 per cent 
MRTP (Monopoly and Rcstnc- 
tivc Trade Piacticcs) Act does 
not regulate, but choke, the 
economic development He 
alleges that the Industries (Regu¬ 
lation and Development) Act, 
1951, has also impinged on the 
growth objectives and proved 
an obstacle rather than an 
mstiumcnt of development His 
plea is that legulatoiy and ics- 
trictivc appioach must be aban¬ 
doned m favour of competition 
The Editor's approach raises 
many crucial issues which fall 
outside the purview of this 
article and are left out 

2. Resource constraints: The 
sluggish growth is attnbut- 
ablcto (a) internal factors and (ft) 
external factors The foi mcr 
include elliciency of manage¬ 
ment, while the latter include 
raw material, power, coal, mfia- 
struttuial facilities 

One of the gicatest lacunae 
m oui industrial development is 
the lack of management and pro¬ 
fessional expanse This is 
truer of the public sector under¬ 
takings Even in the pnvatc 
sector, there is a strong desire 
to have a dynastic hold and high 
quality professionals arc not 
inducted into the business 
management at the top Burea- 
cracv m the public sectoi pre¬ 
cludes efficient management 


Acute power shortage con¬ 
stitutes a serious resource con¬ 
straint, particulaily for power- 
based industries We have to¬ 
day barely 30,000 m w of power 
as against 40,500 m w planned 
for 1978 The shortfalls in coal 
and crude supply have only 
aggravated the situation Des¬ 
pite all the vehement pionounce- 
ments made to show the concern 
of the government and the 
official machinery about the 
power scarcity, the prospects of 
any marked improvement in it 
arc nowhere m sight 

The balance of payments 
situation, has gone awiy, thanks 
to the unprecedented oil price 
hike, fall in loieign exchange 
reserves due to slow growth of 
remittances from Indians abioad 
and sagg’ng expoits The pio- 
eurement of law materials and 
capital goods ftom abioad is, 
thcrcfoic, posing a serious piob- 
lem Slackness m g.owth, m 
such a precarious situation is 
obvious 

Scat city ol indigenous law 
materials from the agriculluial 
sector has added to our diffi¬ 
culties This is due to the wide¬ 
spread and severe di ought which 
has hit dlmost halt of the coun¬ 
try The low sugaicane pro¬ 
duction, for instance, is responsi¬ 
ble for the low sugar production 
which, in turn, lids triggered off 
higher price spual The entire 
economy is thereby thrown out 
of gear 

Capital squeeze is \ct an¬ 
other important constraint The 
newly-elected president of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry has 
warned that any further credit 
squeeze would hit the indus¬ 
trial production and push up the- 
already-shootmg prices This 
view is shared by the mdustiy 
and trade circles, in general But 
it represents diametrically oppo¬ 
site thinking to that of the gov¬ 
ernment, which, at 1 e a s t m 
theory, if not in paractice, rcitc- 
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rates ad nausegfn thaff 
financing (arid hence credit ex¬ 
pansion) must be minimal in 
order to hold the price line The 
choice between credit squeeze 
and credit relaxation is thus not 
easy, 

3. No Confidence: The 
private sector has, since the 
proclamation of the industrial 
policy of 1948 and 1956, been 
skeptical of the governmental 
moves Continued mistrust and 
distrust of the government by 
the private sector has virtually 
alienated the co-operation and 
goodwill of the captains of 
industry In a number of 
foreign countnes like Japan, 
Koica and Fedcial Republic of 
Get many, mutual trust and 
understanding of each other’s 
point of view has, in no small 
mcasuic, been responsible for 
achieving higher rate of growth 
This explanation for stagnant 
economy is not implausible To 
oveicome this difficulty, a regu- 
lai dialogue between the two 
parties -the piivate enterprisers 
and the government— offers a 
way out l-oi several years, the 
Pnmc Minister of the country 
has been addicssing the annual 
meet ol the Federation of Indian 
Chambcis of Commerce and 
Industry ostensibly to establish 
and maintain a lapprocliement 
between the government and the 
industualists But has it cut 
any ice 1 ’ Some persons hold 
the v icw that the abiding remedy 
of lack of mutual confidence lies 
m abolishing the mixed economy 
system 

4. Labour-capital t r u v c: 

Millions and millions of man¬ 
hours are lost every year through 
labour strikes and lock-outs A 
close rapport between the em¬ 
ployees and employers is a sme 
qua non for raising output in the 
industrial sector The tragedy 
is that the tiade unions have 
been frittering away their energy 
and time m frivolous pursuits 

(Could on page 806) 
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How Poor is India 

India is patently poor—both absolutely and relatively IheCSP growth 
strategy should be substituted by a new development strategy This Jeature dis¬ 
cusses this vital question Jacing the Planning Commission. —Editor 


The “massive disparities" ol 
living standards in the woild are 
likely to continue, said Mi 
Robert S McNamara, President 
of the World Bank Woise still, 
the disparities may, predictably, 
widen m the future The avci- 
agc per capita income ot the 
developed countries is estimated 
at $ 2400 compared to $ 180 or 
the third world countnes This 
gap of $ 2220 must have grown 
to $ 3320 by now If one weie 
to give a single illustiation ol the 
burgeoning disparity, the in¬ 
crease in the per capita GNP 
(Gross National Product) ol the 
United States in one vear equ ils 
the increase that India nta\ be 
able to manage in about a 
hundred years How unevenly 
distributed is the income within 
the country is evident lrom the 
lact that nearly thrce-foui ths ol 
the poor people m India's 15 
States live in 7 States Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, Bihar, West Bengal, 
Madhya Pradesh, Mahaiashtia, 
Tamil Nadu and Andhia Pia- 
dcsh. according to Piolessor Rai 
Krishna, former member ol the 
Planning Commission In the 
1950s inter-Statc income dis¬ 
parity showed a small decline 
but in 1960s and early 1970s 
this disparity has been increas¬ 
ing It is, therefore, hopeless 
to expect that the rich-poor gap 
can be narrowed down in the 
foreseeable future 

Mr McNamara also drew a 
distinction between “relative 
poverty" and “absolute 
poverty”. Under the first cate¬ 
gory fall those whose average 
income is less than onc-tlnrd of 
the national avetuge Under 
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the second category are included 
900 million poor whose average 
per capita income is below $ 100 
This group has high infant mor¬ 
tality, low hic-expevtancy, adult 
literacy rate 60 pci cent less than 
the aveiage in the developed 
countncs, and wide-spread mal¬ 
nutrition among 600 million 
persons, including smallchildrcn 

India is included among the 
pooiesl nations defined as those 
with average per capita incomes 
below $ 265 in teims ol 1975 
dollar According to the revis¬ 
ed draft ol the sixth live-year 
plan, 1978-83, (since terminated 
liom Apnl I, 1980, by the new 
legime ol Cong-I), 306 million 
people in India weie living below 
the “poveitv line” in 1977-78 
flie original diaft document 
howevei cherished the hope “to 
abolish poverty altogether by 
the eailv 1990s" Against this 
optimistic hope may be recalled 
a statement lrom the revised 
plan document winch inils as 
I allows ”fhe most chenshed 
goals (lullemployment, eiadica- 
tion ol poverty and the creation 
of a moic equal society) seem to 
be almost as distant today as 
when we set out on the road to 
planned development 30 years 
ago” (’an we achieve any ot 
these goals within the space of 
a decade or more 9 

II. Defective comparisons: 
The classical method of compa¬ 
rison ot poverty ol different 
countries is to convert their 
national incomes in a common 
currency, usually US dollar But 
the exchange rates used as a 
common denominator for such 


conversions arc not reliable for 
international comparisons They 
do not reflect the purchasing 
power ol the home cuirency in 
the domestic muiket On the 
contrdiy, they leflect the price 
relations ot only the interna¬ 
tionally-traded goods These 
price relations get distoitcd by 
tariffs, subsidies, quotas etc. 
The intcr-countrv variations in 
the price relations arc not reflect¬ 
ed in the exchange late The 
exchange rate conveisions tend 
to exaggerate the gap m the 
living standards between the 
rich and the poor nations. 

III. Alternative measure: 
What alternative measure can 
be adopted lor purposes of com¬ 
parison ol poverty 9 Milton 
Gilbert and Irving B Kravis 
developed in early fifties a new 
method to correct the distor¬ 
tions resulting from the tradi¬ 
tional conveisions of the 
national income of a country 
into another country’s currency. 
I lie new method is termed 
‘binary compaiisons’ in which 
quantity products of a country 
X are expressed in price weights 
of countiy Y and sue versa 
and then the average is struck 
Yet another method, derived 
from the former, is the ’multi¬ 
lateral comparison’ approach 
But neithei of these methods 
provides a satisfactory yard¬ 
stick to evaluate and compare 
poverty 

Another method is to com¬ 
pute the time-intensity of work 
In this the time-resources (work¬ 
ing hours) necessary to acquire 
a given basket of consumption 
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goods in a country is worked 
out. This method appears to be 
plausible js a measure of stan¬ 
dard of living of the people The 
more the investment ot time- 
icsourccs required to purchase 
an assortment of goods and 
services, the lower is the stan¬ 
dard o| living 1 he superiority 
ot tins method lies in the fact 
that the pi ices and incomes arc 
kept out of reckoning But it 
is not free from certain short¬ 
comings, many of which are 
characteristics of the approaches 
discussed earlier These are: 

(t) It is assumed that the 
consumption p a 11 e r n of the 
vnnous countries whose stan¬ 
dard ol living is being compared 
is the same The choice of a 
common basket of consumption 
goods is difficult as the pattern 
ol demand vanes from one 
country to another even when 
the stratum of development is 
similar not to speak of nations 
which have various strata of 
development 

s 

(it) The economic, cultural, 
technological and ecological 
conditions of work in different 
countries are different. Time- 
resource is only one element in 
the input-mix whose quantum in 
the production function depends 
on other inputs—their quantity 
and quality If for example the 
worker is more efficient or is 
using a good machine, he will be 
able to produce the same quan¬ 
tity of goods in less time or more 
goods in the same time Time- 
intensity of work is, thus, an 
imperfect measure for the mter- 
country comparisons of the 
living standards. 

(in) The quality of goods 
and the variety to choose from 
are not identical m the develop¬ 
ing and developed countries. 

(iv) Prices of commodities 
like eggs, apples, oranges, grapes 
vary seasonally and regionally. 
This snag can be overcome by 
taking the average of prices. 


(p) For • purposes of com¬ 
parison, net disposable income 
of workers should be considered 
But comparable international 
data are not available. 

Despite the demerits of the 
time-intensity of work method, 
a recent study has employed it 
to make an inter-country and a 
limited intra-country (India) 
comparison of living standards 
Some of the findings may be of 
interest to the reader. Out of 
the ten developed countries 
studied, a worker has to work m 
Italy for 180 minutes, in France 
for 141 minutes, m Britain for 
123 minutes, in GDR for 104 
mmutes, in USSR for 103 
minutes, in Switzerland for 
90 minutes, in FRG for 78 
minutes, in USA for 67 minutes, 
in Japan for 61 minutes and in 
Canada for 40 minutes to earn 
a lunch In the case of India, 
a worker in Bombay has to work 
for 58 minutes, in Delhi for 41 
minutes, in Bangalore for 38 
minutes, in Calcutta for 31 
minutes and in Madras for 29 
minutes to buy a lunch (consti¬ 
tuents unspecified in the study). 
Bombay is, thus, the dearest 
and Madras the cheapest of the 
five cities In the overall picture, 
Calcutta stands out as a worker’s 
haven 

New strategy: The time- 
intensity of work approach pin¬ 
points the need for a new 
strategy of development. The 
traditional thinking that econo¬ 
mic growth will automatically 
filter down to the poor stands 
discredited Alleviation of 
poverty calls for a direct, and 
not an indirect, attack Dr 
Mahbub U1 Haq, noted Pakis¬ 
tani economist, has urged the 
third world countries to have a 
need-oriented strategy for the 
eradication of poverty. This, 
he says, requires a political, not 
a technocratic, decision. He 
believes that the new develop¬ 
ment strategies conceived by him 
require such a basic re-structur¬ 
ing of the political, economic 


and social balance c. _ 
unless a decision is reached at 
the highest political levels and 
the entire political movement 
within the country is mobilised 
behind it, these planning exer¬ 
cises will remain largely acade¬ 
mic. Thus the emphasis is on 
meeting the needs of the weaker 
section of society and not on 
attaining a high growth rate 
Where inequality of oppor¬ 
tunity, as m India, is the rule, 
it is futile to expect growth to 
filter down to lower strata of 
society Growth gets “warped 
in favour of a privileged few” 
in such a situation 

In the light of this, it is 
understandable that the draft 
sixth plan should have under¬ 
lined the revised minimum needs 
programme which is to ensure 
the provision of basic needs of 
the rural folk, in particular The 
reconstituted Planning Com¬ 
mission under the regime of 
Congress (I)has re-iterated that 
the food-for-work programme 
will form a permanent feature 
of the new five-year plan, 1980- 
85, under formulation The fact 
that the Commission has envi¬ 
saged to raise the growth rate 
liom 4 7 to 5 0, and even to 
5 5 per cent per annum should 
not be misconstrued that the 
next plan is under-pinning the 
GNP growth strategy In fact, 
it is an expression of the Com¬ 
mission’s determination to 
utilize more fully the available 
resources or the installed indus¬ 
trial capacity. There are, 
thus, clear indications that the 
plan strategy to have need- 
onented projects would be the 
guiding principle in the future. 

Conclusion: India is patent¬ 
ly poor - The old strategy of 
raising growth rate and then 
devise ways and means to secure 
better distribution of what has 
been produced has failed us. 
Mass poverty is to be directly 
attacked. 
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Changing the Reading-habits 

For the expanding knowledge industry rcaduig habit is an invaluable asset 
Build it up as best as you can This feature discusses how and why this should 
be done . -—Editor 


I. Introduction: Man has 
always displayed an insatiable 
passion for widening the horizon 
of his knowledge Since the 
advent of the industrial revolu¬ 
tion, the world has experienced 
virtually knowledge explosions 
The spate of inventions and in¬ 
novations in the realm of science 
and technology has made this 
possible The printed word has 
evoked man’s innate desire to 
know, and communicate with, 
the world around him. The 
spread of education and the 
intellectual infrastructure build¬ 
up have sharpened that desire 
Now, the whole of mankind 
not only aims at acquisition of 
knowledge but also it\ diffusion 
far and wide. The East and the 
West no longer like to be cut in 
twain. They want to meet and 
exchange knowledge. 

II. Need: All this pre¬ 
supposes the cultivation of a 
reading-habit. The industry of 
publishing, libraries, import and 
export of books, availability of 
paper—this intellectual infra¬ 
structure has facilitated the culti¬ 
vation of this habit—and even 
changing it 

Ignorance, in the modern 
world, is not a bliss It is a 
damnable curse A good read¬ 
ing habit can remove it But 
the modern times do not merely 
require the wisdom flowing lrom 
extensive knowledge One must 
have the creative ability and the 
competitive capacity to outdo, 
if not outwit, others How can 
this be done except through cul¬ 
tivation of a reading habit? Let 
it be clearly understood that 
reading habit does not mean the 


ability to read but also a pas¬ 
sionate desire for learning and 
academic equipment A stu¬ 
dent has not to coniine only to 
the syllabi of the courses of 
studies pursued by him but has 
to go beyond them. The intei - 
communication between those 
Wjho arc advanced in knowledge 
—scientific, technological, eco- 
norniL, linguistic, political etc — 
and those who arc not may 
foster reading habits, particu¬ 
larly among the latter As a 
result of the impact of the West 
which has taken long and rapid 
strides on the knowledge front, 
the Third Woild countries have 
launched an extensive net-work 
of educational and literacy 
schemes to make up the leeway 
Masses have to be acquainted 
with the developments that arc 
taking place in the various fields 
in the developing regions The 
outside world has also to be 
apprised of them Both know¬ 
ledge acquisition and communi¬ 
cation processes call for culti¬ 
vation of reading habits. 

Books, journals and news¬ 
papers etc. will fail to serve the 
basic function of a ‘clearing 
house of knowledge/mforma- 
tion’ for the ignoramuses in the 
society While in the case of 
the enlightened and the educated 
section of society, they shape 
the minds and also cater to the 
reudet \ taste The type and the 
quality of publications produced 
depend on the readers’ demand 
which is governed b\ the pur¬ 
chasing power ol the book- 
lovers, their accessibility to 
books and other competing 
demands. 


In India where the literacy 
rate is abysmally low (30 par 
cent) and the reading habits a 10 
at the nudir for obvious reasons, 
book-buying has little or no 
priority with the people Evert 
those who can afford to buy 
books do not do so os they have 
no reading habits. Consequent¬ 
ly, there is no incentive for the 
newspaper industry, the pub¬ 
lishers and the distributors of 
books (barring the text-books). 
The challenging questions are: 
how to inculcate reading habits; 
and how to change them in 
order to give a big boost to the 
book trade at various stages— 
writing, editing, printing, mar¬ 
keting and distribution. 

III. Measures: To incul- 
cate a good reading habit, one 
has to be very selective as regards 
the choice of books and period i- 
cals/newspapeis to which the 
mind of a reader is to be ex¬ 
posed. This is necessary be¬ 
cause the book (or other lite¬ 
rature) read would influence the 
mind, and sometimes, the im¬ 
print of it is indelible and marks 
a turning-point m one’s life. 
Secondly, if the books have to 
be purchased and possessed, the 
money spent must mean a mean¬ 
ingful expenditure. We should 
try to have books of all times 
and not books of the hour In 
the poor countries where the 
majority belong to the low- 
incomc gioup, the publishers 
ha\e an added responsibility of 
producing reasonably cheap 
books Unfortunately, the 
recent national and international 
inflation ha# affected the book 
world also The result is that 
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both the indigenously-produced writing has not received the kind 
books and periodicals and the of attention that is due to it. 


imported ones -are out of reach 
of the average pocket. The lib¬ 
raries m the educational insti¬ 
tutions and for the public have 
found it difficult to out-stretch 
their budgets to keep their 
shelves well-stocked Apparent¬ 
ly, inflationary situation* has 
dealt a serious blow to reading 
habits. The onus to keep up a 
high momentum lies on the In¬ 
dian government which is found 
wanting. 

The habit of reading yields 
rich dividends if it is fostered at 
a very early age of a school¬ 
going child or, better still, at the 
pre-school level. In either case, 
it is obviously the responsibility 
of the parents to make a selec¬ 
tion of books for the child In 
the school, the teacher h a s to 
shoulder this onerous task. Once 
the child acquires the reading 
habit, he will become self- 
dependent in selecting his read¬ 
ing material. 

Impliedly, the promotion of 
reading habits requires that the 
child must be brought up in an 
environment which enthuses 
him to make books as his com¬ 
panions in childhood and m 
later life, too. It is, therefore, 
obligatory to ensure that the 
right type and quality of books 
and journals are provided at 
home, in the schools, colleges 
and universities. The decision 
as to what is right or what is 
wrong would, of course, be 
made by the selector—the 
parents, teachers, friends etc. 
The factors that would enter 
into consideration would be the 
calture, customs, ideology, 
language etc. to which the selec¬ 
tor '(and later the reader him¬ 
self when he is competent to 
make the selection) wants to 
expose the readers mind. At 
present, books are printed and 
published for nearly 100 million 
students in schools and colleges 
but their quality of writing is 
very poor. Even text-book 


The third step for promoting 
reading habits is to make the 
selected material' accessible to 
the readers. 

With expanding literacy and 
effective implementation of pro¬ 
grammes like the National Adult 
Education Programme launched 
recently by the Central govern¬ 
ment (Janata Party) “knowledge 
industry” will come under a 
heavy strain. So would be the 
publishing sector, particularly 
for publishing books in the 
regional languages. The choice 
of good authors and publishers 
and distributors for the purpose 
will pose additional difficulties 
It must be noted that the young 
literates and neo-literates may, 
to begin with, have no reading 
habit but if they are once con¬ 
vinced of its utility and they have 
the requisite purchasing power 
to buy books, their demand for 
books may rise phenomenally 

Reading habits can be best 
promoted by setting up a net¬ 
work of libraries. In metro¬ 
politan cities like Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta and Delhi, mobile libraries 
arc also required to foster read¬ 
ing habits. Distances should 
not hamper the cultivation of 
such a habit. These libraries 
should not merely provide read¬ 
ing rooms for the readers but 
also extend adequate facilities 
to students as well as the public 
to borrow books on easy terms 
and conditions. 

The system of education and 
examination should be re¬ 
oriented so as to discourage the 
growing tendency of restricted 
reading The short-cut approach 
to get through the examinations 
has been encouraged by third- 
rate made-easies, guess papers 
and other devices. /Hie empha¬ 
sis, m some universities, on con¬ 
fining teaching and learning 
only to a few select readings for 
a part or sub-part of a subject 
is equally responsible for this 


tendency. This approach 1 m 
its own virtue but it fails in one 
important ‘ respect, that is, 
excepting a few cases, it does not 
foster a reading habit among 
the students. The unquench¬ 
able thirst for knowledge, which 
is considered to be the hall¬ 
mark of a real student, iff-non¬ 
existent among the students. 

The introduction of inter¬ 
disciplinary courses of study and 
research can go a long way in 

cultivating feadtng habits. 

* 

India should have a national 
book policy. Thirty years have 
elapsed without having had a 
book policy This is bad enough. 
Shall we contuiue to drift m this 
manner for some more decades? 
It would be desirable if the gov¬ 
ernments at the Centre and the 
States could formulate Some 
policy of giving ‘book subsidy’ 
to publishers. It would, in¬ 
deed, be a bold decision and 
difficult to implement But it 
is a desirable step—and a long 
overdue one—on the part of the 
government. 

Conclusion: Knowledge ex¬ 
plosion is at once a source and 
the product of reading habits If 
the knowledge industry is to 
grow, as it must m the modern 
civilised society which the nation 
is committed to build up, the 
promotion and transformation 
of good reading habits is impe¬ 
rative. People must have the 
will to imbibe this habit and the 
government has to give fillip 
to it. 


Zeal 

There is no greater sign of a 
general decay of virtue in a nation, 
than a want of zeal in its inhabitants 
for the good of their country. 

Addison, The Freeholder 
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Probabfo Questions 



Now Import Policy 
Now Plan, 1980-85 
Ploy of Bonk Take-over 


Now Import Policy 

Q. Outline the distinctive 
feotnres of India's import policy 
for 1980-81, Its implications and 
reactions of the business, indus¬ 
try and trade circles. 

Ans. The import policy of 
a developing country is an im¬ 
portant arm of development 
India’s import policy, recently 
announced (April 15), is growth- 
oriented At least it is claimed 
to be so by the Union ministry 
of commerce. 

I. Distinctive features: The 
new import policy has the 
following distinctive* features: 
(a) It aims at giving a certain 
direction to the mdustnal deve¬ 
lopment strategy, even when the 
growth objectives are unclear 
(ft) Continuity of the import 
liberalisation policy. Liberali¬ 
sation of capital goods imports 
would help replenish technology 
and also develop capital inten- 
sive industries ( c ) Flexibility 

for manufacturers-exporters as 

the import policy does not pro¬ 
vide any shopping list to tie them 
down (d) A new duty-free 
scheme is introduced for tne 
select products against replenish¬ 
ment licences (e) Automatic 
licensing for certain category of 

manufacturers-exporters, and 
(f) Liberalisation for export 
houses 

BU Policy Implications: The 
new import policy is expected to 
reduce the yawning deficit in 
foreign trade According to 
available projections, the export- 
import gap will rise from Rs 
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2,000 crore (estimated) in 1979- 
80 to Rs 3,000 crore (exports: 

Rs 7,100 crore; import Rs 
10,000 crore) in 1980-81, The 
value of imports mav rise to 
70-80 per cent from the existing 
level of 33 per cent. Vigorous 
and concerted efforts would, 
therefore, be called for to acce¬ 
lerate the tempo of exports. 
The new policy for imports has 
been designed to meet this situa¬ 
tion arising from increase in 
imports and lags in exports 

At the same time, the im¬ 
port substitution effect is kept 
intact in order to achieve self- 
reliance or minimize dependence 
on the foreign nations But if 
the import bill increases, es¬ 
pecially due to oil imports, 
India’s high cost economy will 
become costlier and her export 
competitiveness will also be less 

III. Reactions: Like any 
governmental policy, the import 
policy, 1980-81, could not but 
have a mixed-bag of reactions 
from business, industry and 
trade circles The president of 
the Federation of Indian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and Industry 
hailed it as a “good mix of 
continuity with d e s i r a b I c 
changes” He welcomed the 
simplification of the advance 
licensing scheme for meeting 
export orders, imports of raw 
materials against import re¬ 
plenishment licences without 
payment of customs, protection 
if indijaious industrial ca pa- 
city and removal of a number 
of items from Open General 
Licence to strengthen the pro¬ 


cess of import substitution. 


The small industry sector Is* 
however, unhappy over the 
alleged withdrawal of certain 
concessions in the new imnort 
policy. The commerce minis¬ 
ter, on the contrary, holds that 
no injustice has been done to 
the small sector 


New Plan, 1980-81 

Q. Write a short ante ea 
the thinking about the new five- 
year plan for the period 1980-85. 

Ans. With the come-back 
of the Congress (I) at the Centre 
in January last, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi has taken three moment¬ 
ous decisions in the matter of 
planning These are: (a) The 
draft sixth plan, 1978-83, initiat¬ 
ed by the predecessor govern¬ 
ment, is terminated with the end¬ 
ing of the fiscal year, 1979-80. 
With that, the concept of roll¬ 
ing plan has also been rolled up. 

(ft) There would be no plan 
holiday (c) A new five-year 
plan covering the period, 1980- 
SI to 1984-85, will supplant the 
Janata government plan front 
April 1, 1980 

New changes: W h i 1 e Dr . 
D T Lakdawala claimed that no 
fundamental changes can be 
inhered into the plan prepared 
under his stewardship, the re¬ 
constituted Planning Commis¬ 
sion, with Dr M S Swaminathan 
as the Deputy Chairman, has 
strained hard to justify some 
changes. 
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Increased allocations will be 
made in agriculture, rural deve¬ 
lopment, irrigation, railways 
and transport, industry especial¬ 
ly minerals, power, coal and 
lignite, education, science and 
technology If increased in¬ 
vestment or outlay reflects the 
inflationary effect only, it can 
hardly be claimed ns a basic 
change. 

i 

A striking change is in the 
growth rate target, raised from 

4 7 per cent to 5 per cent The 
State governments have been 
asked to explore the possibi¬ 
lities of raising it still higher to 

5 5 per cent (The Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry has at its annual 
meeting resolved that the growth 
rate of 7 per cent per annum is 
a must and the government 
should fix its sights that high) 
through intensive capacity utili¬ 
zation, optimum use of the infra¬ 
structural facilities and increased 
resource mobilisation, especially* 
from the public sector under¬ 
takings This hike, however 
desirable and necessary, in the 
growth rate does not appear 
pragmatic on the basis of the 
past performance of our 
national plans 

In the past, achievements 
have been woefully short of 
targets and through five five- 
year plans the trend growth rate 
of Net National Product was no 
more than 3 6 per cent against 
the plan target of 5 per cent or 
more In the draft sixth plan, 
the growth rate in the second 
year (1979-80) has suffered j 
“grievous slippage” Against 
this background of high targets 
and 1 o w achievements, the 
iacked-up growth rate mav onlv 
add to our disappointment 
More so. because the economy, 
in the words of Mrs Gandhi 
herself, “is m a shambles” and 
its revival and restoration to 
health would be a colossal task 
involving massive investment in 
real terms. 
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The public sector wottld be 
rc-vamped in the proposed new 
plan. 

The food-for-work pro¬ 
gramme will be broad-based so 
as to cover the entire rural popu¬ 
lation m a bid to establish a 
social security system It will 
no longer remain a mere relief 
measure or an operational pro¬ 
gramme for asset-creation for 
the whole community. 

Broad indications are avail¬ 
able to show that capital inten¬ 
sive industries will have a new 
lease of life. 

Income generation and con¬ 
sumption at the base level are, 
as m the past, not the core 
thinking of the planners Fears 
arc entertained that planning 
may remain “entrapped in 
tokenism” unless the planners 
ensure that the fruits of the 
plan reach down to the poorest 
among the poor For this pur¬ 
pose, Mrs Gandhi desires to 
revive ti c 20-point programme, 
make it an integral part of plan 
and implement it enthusias¬ 
tically Be it noted that some 
State governments have already 
started this 

The plan will aim at building 
a self-reliant economy in the 
country on socialist lines 


Ploy of Bank Take-over 

Q. Justify the recent 
nationalisation of six private 
commercial banks in India. 

Ans. The second bout of 
the bank take-over launched on 
April 15, 1980, is, in a way, m 
continuity of the bank nationa¬ 
lisation move, initiated almost 
eleven years ago in July 1969 
At that time, 14 top banks with 
deposits amounting to Rs 50 
crore were brought under the 
ambit of the public sector with 
a view to attaining commanding 
heights in the economy. The 
same ideological notions have 
guided the government now to 


nationalise six more, battik*' 
whose deposits had aggregated 
to Rs. 200 crore in December 
1978. 

The n c w 1 y-nationalised 
banks are: 1 Andhra Bank 
(438); 2. Panjab and Sindh 

Bank (390), 3. New Bank of 
India (364), 4i Vijaya Bank 
(331), 5. Corporation Bank 

(209) and 6 Oriental Bank of 
Commerce (170) (Figures in 
brackets represent the total de¬ 
posits in crofts of rupees at the 
end of 1978) Their total de¬ 
mand and time liabilities on 
March 14, 1980, amounted to 
over Rs. 2,356 crore These 
banks will be paid compensa¬ 
tion of over Rs. 2,500 crore at 
the rate of Rs 680 per one 
hundred rupees of paid-up 
equity capital The New Bank 
of India tops the six nationa¬ 
lised banks in terms of the com¬ 
pensation payable (Rs 680 
crore), the Vijaya Bank will get 
the minimum compensation of 
Rs. 204 crore 

The ploy to extend the limits 
of the public sector is sought to 
be justified by the economic and 
social gains accruing from the 
nationalisation in 1969 The 
working of the 14 nationalised 
bank-s in the last decade shows 
that the weaker sections of the 
community have stood to gain 
through ‘soft’ loans—advances 
at lower rates of interest—and 
that the needs of development 
of the economy have been more 
than met The Reserve Bank 
of India has called upon the 
public sector banks to advance 
40 per cent (previously it was 
33 3 per cent) of their total 
credit to the priority sector 

The public sector banks have 
enlarged the banking network 
and covered the un-banked and 
under-banked areas The bank 
branches grew from 8,262 at the 
time of 1969 take-over to 31,557 
at the end of December, 1979 
The population per bank has 
^ (Contd. on page 790) 
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Topical Essay 


The Good Old Days 


To describe the past cen¬ 
turies as “the golden age’’ when 
everything was at its best, and 
the current years as the worst 
ever when deception and de¬ 
basement are the common fea¬ 
tures of mankind, is a universal 
tendency Every eldeily man 
and woman refers to the times 
gone by as ideal, and raises his 
or her eyebrows m horror, 
amazement and disgust at the 
lollies and misdeeds of people 
these days “When l was young 
”, or “in our times ’’arc 
oft-repeated phrases used to 
decry and condemn the present 
times during which, we arc told, 
human values have been thrown 
to the winds, courtesy and cha¬ 
racter have evaporated, and have 
been replaced by discourtesy and 
the ill manners that indicate the 
total absence of what is called 
civilisation Comparisons arc 
made to show that the best of 
life is all over, and that what 
remains is a sorry reflection on 
mankind Modern civilisation 
is described as an evil, and many 
people just sigh foi the Good 
Old Days In fact, modern 
civilisation itself, it i^ said, is 
suffering from high blood pres¬ 
sure, and not only the vast 
majority of men that form part 
of it 

Today’s world, so runs the 
accusation, is a virtual mad¬ 
house where people just run 
about aimlessly, they are the 
empty shell, not the substance, 
they are the hapless victims of 
science and technology which 
totally disregard human values 
and which have reduced human 
beings to mere robots run and 
manipulated by forces beyond 
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their control The age of tech¬ 
nology, it is further contended, 
means the age of the machine, 
against the good old age of Man 
The machine age, many led. is 
characterised by uttei callous¬ 
ness and the lack ol consocia¬ 
tion towards others, the modern 
man’s inhumanity to man has 
only to be seen to be believed 
Have not social and economic 
crimes mcicased beyond mea¬ 
sure'’ Has not dismal poverty 
become a most noticeable aspect 
of life today 9 

Glaring Contrast 

While in olden times, it is 
contended, there was plenty of 
everything, people had enough 
to eat, living was cleaner and 
honesty and good chai actcr wcie 
the hallmarks of ancient civili¬ 
sation, in the modern age there 
are persistent shortages, mal¬ 
distribution, stark poverty, low 
intellect, the crime graph is con¬ 
stantly soaring, even the most 
advanced country in thcwnrld - 
the IJSA -is lull ol (.rune and 
hold-ups in h i o a d davlighl 
There is drug addiction beyond 
measure, the dope, the tianquil- 
liser, the drink, the senseless 
merry-go-rounds, the tensions 
the jealousies, the strains ol life, 
the hankering after sex and the 
lure of gold and lucre—that is 
the modern world People tafk 
of “phenomenal progress”, hut 
what sort of civilisation is it that 
gives no mental solace, n<> real 
peace, no genuine happiness 9 
The standards ol music and 
dance have fallen, the tastes o/ 
youth have deteriorated,there is 
morbidity and degeneracy all 
round, there is cheapness and 
vulgarity to an extent that was 


once considered impossible; 
there is moral laxity and social 
permissiveness that verge on tho 
inmoral, pernhious literature 
and pornogiaphv flourish, us if 
thev no the modern classics. 
Ne ei his religion and religious 
helkTs been overthrown so cal- 
loir Iv as now The way the 
voting ignore and insult the 
elders and the wav thev squan¬ 
der their parents’ hard-earned 
m< lev, ignoie then studies and 
indulge in shameless acts all 
the ’C and much more arc regard¬ 
ed as an index of the terrible 
degeneration man has under¬ 
gone oyer the centuries 

The exaggeration apart, all 
this is partly true But the ques¬ 
tion is’ do we judge a civilisa¬ 
tion bv its worst features 9 Do 
wc bypass the best flowers and 
locus attention on the decayed 
part, the withered branch and 
the worst specimens to form an 
assessment of the whole 9 That 
is unfair and represents a pre¬ 
judiced view, a |aundiccd vision 
The times and standards have 
l hanged it is true, hut then the 
clianpi* was inevitable, no civili- 
salioii or standard of life remains 
stationary ( hange is the law 
of nature As science makes 
progress, cdtic Hum spreads, 
population increases, mechani¬ 
sation and automation step in to 
revolutionise life and to make 
many ways of life obsolete, there 
is bound to be a transformation 
of society that calls for a proper 
readjustment, new altitudes and 
new standaids 

Modern Devices 

Those who harp on the past 
as “the golden age” are unmind- 
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ful of the glaring weaknesses of 
those centuries when disease 
could not be conquered and 
people died in millions through 
ordinary epidemics and when 
the ordinary conveniences of 
life were lacking Man's capa¬ 
city for conquering nature was 
1 1 mi ted Man is a r a 11 o n a 1 

animal, and the power of rea¬ 
soning has now developed to a 
i emarkable extent. Man has 
been freed from bondage, from 
the chains that bound him to 
obsolete concepts and devices 
that were the products of limited 
knowledge and capabilities. 
Modern technology has given us 
tools with which we can control 
wild nature effectively, reduce 
the quantum of physical labour 
and achieve quicker results and 
thus escape gross monotony 
Must wc detest the labour-saving 
devices that have been given to 
us by science and technology 
simply because they are modern 
and were not available to our 
ancestors? 

As for social and economic 
evils, it is wrong to say that in 
the good old days there was no 
crime. Offences were simpler, 
it is true, but then life itself was 
simple and unsophisticated be¬ 
cause science and technology 
had not progressed The 20th 
century is more advanced than 
the 19th, just as the 19th cen¬ 
tury was more advanced than the 
18th, the process of transforma¬ 
tion is inevitable, but it is 
erroneous to believe that with 
the progress of time there is a 
fall in the standards of truth 
and honesty Even in the 
modern world truth and honesty 
matter; the tragedy is that in the 
midst of other hectic develop¬ 
ments, new sophistications and 
new standards, many human 
values which were predominant 
in olden times have been over¬ 
shadowed by other aspects of 
life which are not so bad in 
themselves though they acquire 
an evil character when carried 
to extremes and given twists and 
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turns thdt reflect human weak¬ 
nesses. 

“Golden Age** Flaws 

Again, the concepts of 
wealth and poverty have also 
undergone notable changes. It 
is wrong to say that there was 
very little poverty in the “good 
old days”. The age gone by 
was by no means an age of 
plenty (there were famines too!) 
because plenty has come only 
with the advancement of science 
and technology It is through 
the modern means of produc¬ 
tion apd modern industries that 
production of goods has increas¬ 
ed by leaps and bounds Higher 
agricultural production, which 
is a feature of modern farming, 
was not even imaginable in the 
so-called “golden age" The 
overflowing food godowns, the 
full shop counters and the 
crowded shop windows were not 
possible in olden times. Human 
needs have multiplied, and so 
also has the variety of articles 
manufactured to meet such 
needs and requirements 

It is all a natural process that 
knows no limit Just as many 
people now look upon the pre¬ 
ceding centuries as the “good 
old days”, similarly the future 
generations, say 100 or 200 
years hence, will describe the 
20th century and our own times 
as “the golden age” So, like 
the sun and the moon that have 
existed for ages, humanity lives 
and progresses; science makes 
new inventions (humanity just 
cannot remain satisfied or stag¬ 
nant), and it would be folly to 
stick to obsolete methods that 
were workable in the old days 
but are wasteful or inadequate 
now Wisdom lies in making 
the best of the tools that science 
and technology have placed at 
our disposal, and not harp on 
what is past and gone for good 

A word about the question 
of justice and equality. Who 
would question the high stan¬ 


dards of justice nowlaet by Otar- 
judicial institutions, our courts 
and tribunals? According to the 
standards prevailing in the so- 
called “good old days”, an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth and even more drastic 
punishments were not uncom¬ 
mon. But now there is reason 
and common sense: human life 
is greatly valued and the extreme 
punishment is meted out only 
after a scries of appeals and 
repeated jeview of a case. There 
is, in other words, much less 
scope for miscarriage of justice, 
arbitrary actions, wrong ver¬ 
dicts and savage treatment of a 
suspected criminal or social 
offender. The rich people were 
permanently rich, and the poor 
permanently poor and desti¬ 
tute, and the latter were 
supposed to be seifs of the 
prosperous whose luck was 
considered as the will of God 

Opportunities for All 

Now even a poor man has 
the opportunity to become rich 
through hard work and talent 
There arc no classes ordained 
to remain poor for ever People 
are now aware of then oppor¬ 
tunities, thanks to the means of 
mass communication As a 
result of wider education there 
is a greater awareness of the 
rights and responsibilities of 
man, a better knowledge of the 
forms of government, more of 
democracy and less of despot¬ 
ism; kings and monarchs are 
becoming extinct, or virtually 
so The fate ot the Shah of 
Iran and of certain power- 
obsessed dictators of African 
countries arc telling instances 

Science and technology have 
made men and women more equal 
m status; t hey have mini mised the 
chances of small, selfish groups 
enslaving large sections of peo¬ 
ple through false dogmas, super¬ 
stitions and make-believe. No 
longer can people be fooled or 
taken for a ride by religious men 
„ (Contd on page 806) 
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Debate; Discussion 


Is the Consumer King ? 

The high prices, the poor quality of goods supplied to the people and the 
various deceptions raise the question: Is the consumer the ultimate arbiter? 
There is also the other side—if goods are rejected by the people, what can the 
producer do? The proposition is: "The consumer is king 1 '. 


Mr A: The proposition that 
the consumer is king is so 
obvious that m my opinion 
everyone should readily and un¬ 
hesitatingly accept it After all, 
the manufacturers of goods and 
articles have necessarily to bear 
in mind the likes and dislikes 
of consumers when they plan 
production, they, in fact, go out 
of their way to cater to the 
tastes and. preferences of their 
customer; if they don’t, their 
products will not sell and they 
will continually sutler losses, 
not to mention the large unsold 
stocks. It is the consumer who 
dictates the market and the 
industrial processes, when an 
article or a product, say, a new 
variety of cloth or shoes or soap 
or paste, sells like hot cakes, it 
means that the consumer has 
liked the article and wants more 
of it. The popularity or other¬ 
wise of an article determines the 
future of the manufacturers, 
their profits and losses. It is 
the consumer who has the 
choice to keep a company or firm 
m business by patronising its 
goods or rejecting them. Adam 
Smith, the great economist, put 
the consumer’s supremacy above 
everything else I would like 
to quote his famous words: 
“Consumption is the sole end 
and purpose of production; the 
interest of the producer ought 
to be attended to only so far as 
it may be necessary for promot¬ 
ing that of the consumer.” Be¬ 
sides, we are all consumers by 
nature and producers only by 
necessity. The consumers are 
the whole society; the producers 


form only a fraction of it 
Naturally, the whole society is 
supreme and its interests have 
to be duly looked after Con¬ 
sumer consciousness has been 
rising fast in almost every coun¬ 
try, consumer co-operatives 
have given a jolt to monopolies, 
cartels, trusts and other orga¬ 
nisations of manufacturers In 
the USA, Ralph Nader, the 
world-famous champion of con¬ 
sumer interests, has become a 
big force, he is widely respected 
and has done more than any¬ 
one else to protect and promote 
the interests of consumers. In 
the U.K. and other Western 
countries, several counterparts 
of Ralph Nader have arisen from 
the ranks and they now com¬ 
mand considerable strength and 
influence. To quote an example 
from Europe, there has been just 
one case of food adulteration in 
Sweden in the past 10 years, 
while there is adulteration 
galore in countries like India 
where the consumers have not 
yet come into their own. A 
Swedish leader disclosed during 
her recent visit to India that it is 
inconceivable m her country 
that anyone could cheat a con¬ 
sumer either in respect of 
weight, quality or price. Simi¬ 
larly, cheating of the consumer 
has become difficult in other 
advanced countries. It is only 
a question of time when the 
Indian consumer will also be 
supreme and the producers of 
goods will have to satisfy him 
in every way if they wish their 
business to flourish. So I con¬ 
tend that the consumer is sup¬ 


reme, he is king, the master 
the ultimate arbiter. 

Mr B: There is all the diffe 
rence in the world betweer 
theory and practice. In theory 
according to arm-chair econo¬ 
mists, the consumer is supposec 
to be king and the final arbiter 
but in practice—and it is the 
actualities that really matter— 
the consumer is helpless and ha: 
to buy what he can get in t h e 
market, not what he would like 
to get at a price he would prefer. 
He has neither the time nor the 
resources nor even the inclina¬ 
tion to run from shop to shop to 
search for and buy just the 
article he needs The U.S.A , 
Sweden and the U.K. form .1 
small and select group of coun¬ 
tries; let ua look to the plight 
of the vast majority of the 
world’s population which is 
generally at the mercy of the 
producer who charges the price 
he likes for essential and even 
for luxury goods. The average 
consumer has not the requisite 
knowledge of quality or con¬ 
tents. He is generally misled by 
large advertisements; modern 
advertising is a fine art by which 
the gullible consumer is deceived 
day after day; he falls a prey to 
the temptations offered to him 
by propaganda through the 
newspapers, the radio and T.V. 
He is, m fact, bamboozled intc 
wishing what the producers and 
advertisers want him to wish. 
Ironically enough, the cost ol 
advertising is recovered ultimate¬ 
ly from the consumer himsell 
through high prices of the publi- 
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cised products Many advcr> 
tiscmcnis contain deliberate 
lies, ini'.leading statements and 
gross cx.iggci.il ions The 
clever l> designed and atti ac¬ 
tively displayed advertisements 
stimulate emotional responses 
like love oi one's dear and near 
ones, the importance ol good 
health and beauty i alse values 
are thus created and the con¬ 
sumer is led to make purchases 
ol things he olien does not need 
and has to pa> the pi ice he can 
haidl> alloid 'I he use ol supci- 
lalives and all relevant adjectives 
in advu Use meats and other pub¬ 
licity maieii.il by the manufac¬ 
turers deceives the ignorant con¬ 
sume! Ilei nard Shaw, the 
inimitable and biutally liank 
diamatist once wiotc “Millions 
(ol dollars oi pounds) arc made 
by medicines which injuie peo¬ 
ple's health instead ol improv¬ 
ing it and hau restoieis that 
leave the buyer as bald as 
before ” A cynic said not long 
ago it is the tiagedy ol capital¬ 
ism that an enoniHtlis amount oi 
labour is wasted lust in pioduc- 
mg unwanted or harmful things 
and then in successfully induc¬ 
ing people to buy them I he 
intricate mare ol publicity 
merely confuses Jinn I low can 
we call him “king” in siu.li cir¬ 
cumstances (hat is, in laci, 
a cruel joke on lum lie neither 
has a kingdom, not a ihiono nor 
a crown, he is very much a 
victim 

Mr C: My friend Mr B 
need not have mteipitted the 
word “king" literally, what is 
really meant by this word in this 
context is that the consumer is 
supreme since the producer 
of goods, large or small, must 
eater to his needs and require¬ 
ments. Similarly, books on eco¬ 
nomics use the phrase “con¬ 
sumer sovereignty^’ to convey 
the same concept. In a free 
economy which prevails under 
all capitalistic and non-com¬ 
munist regimes there is certainly 
considerable choice before the 
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consumer, a n d it is this choice 
that makes all the difference 
between success and a shut¬ 
down of an industry It may be 
true that consumer movements 
have yet to gain momentum m 
India and other developing or 
under-developed countries, but 
this does not affect the sound¬ 
ness of the proposition that 
ultimately it is the consumer who 
dictates the trends in industrial 
production And this is made 
possible in Western countries 
by the wide-ranging representa¬ 
tion given to various inteiests in 
the composition of Consume! 
Councils and the Government’s 
protection and co-operation that 
is assured to them. I may refer 
to the Consumer Council in 
the U k, established in l%3 
It comprises housewives, manu¬ 
facturers, distributors, 1 1 a d e 
union representatives and social 
workers It keeps itself inform¬ 
ed about consumer problems, 
pio'ndes advice and guidance 
to consumers, makes sug¬ 
gestions which are duly imple¬ 
mented since these are realistic 
and intended to eliminate mal¬ 
practices and help to create a 
climate of confidence Now 
there is m Britain a regular 
Olhce of Fair Trading which is 
a statutory body and responsible 
to the Secretary of State for 
prices and consumer protection 
It concerns itself with trade and 
industry at various levels and 
also with the conduct ol mono¬ 
polies and restrictive trade prac¬ 
tices. It acts as a clearing 
house for consumer complaints 
Since I97S there has been in 
existence a National Consumer 
Council which acts as a spokes¬ 
man of the consumers as a body. 
Thus there is little scope for 
cheating the consumer and dep¬ 
riving him of full value for his 
money We should not judge 
the power of the consumer from 
what has yet to happen in the 
Third World, but fram the effec¬ 
tiveness achieved in the West, 
and the fairly rapid expansion of 
the movement ui the East, des¬ 


pite the low standards of educa¬ 
tion, the poor sense of social 
awareness and of social res¬ 
ponsibility and of dismal busi¬ 
ness morality and standards 
As education spreads, the con¬ 
sumer in India will also become 
conscious of his innate power 
He is indeed the ultimate sove¬ 
reign. 

Mr D: I am afraid Mr A 
and his supporter, Mr C, have 
been earned away by the 
achievement? of the consumer 
movements in just a few Western 
countries. The vast majority of 
the world's population, nearly 
two-thuds, is still at the mercy 
of the producer'., they have to 
accept wills-nilly what they can 
get in the market and pay the 
price they aie asked to pay I 
admit that theic aie signs of an 
awakening among a section of 
the uib.ui consumers, but it will 
take decades, it not centuries, 
for the masses to exercise all 
their rights as consumers So 
why should we assume that the 
Indian consumer, for instance, 
is all powerful. Far from it. 
The ineffectiveness of the con¬ 
sumer movement in this country 
is evident from the soaring prices 
of goods, the poor quality of the 
stufTthat we get at the shops, the 
cheating m weights and mea¬ 
sures (even in the measurement 
of kerosene, diesel and pctiol), 
the manner tn which an aveiagc 
housewife's domestic budget and 
limited resources get exhausted 
within a few days each month, 
thanks to the mounting bills of 
the grocers, each month the 
prices of consumer articles arc 
jacked up for no rhyme or rea¬ 
son What can the consumer do 
but to fret and fume and curse 
the Government for its failure 
to keep prices in check 7 Owing 
to the large-scale corruption 
among the food and other 
inspectors, t h c shopkeepers 
fleece the customers merrily It 
is futile to tell the consumer that 
he is a king and can bring the 
(Contd. on page 806) 
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Q. Name the following: 

(i) President of Yugoslavia. 
( 11 ) President of Gicece, (/») 
U S A 'i Secretary of State, (iv) 
President of Seychelles. (»-) Pie- 
sident of Uganda who was over¬ 
thrown in a coup on May 13 
last, (w) Queen of Ncthci lands. 
(vii) India’s Ambassador to 
Zimbabwe, (ivn) India's Ambas¬ 
sador to China, (#v) President of 
the Commission of European 
Community 

Ads. (i) Cvijetin Mijatovic, 
(u) Constantine Karamanlis, 
(in) Edmund Muskic, (ir) France 
Albert Rene, (r) Godfrey 
Binaisa, (»>/) Beatrix, (vii) At it 
Qamaram, (vm) K S Bajpai, 
( ix ) Roy Jenkins 

Q. What were the main 
features of the judgement deliver¬ 
ed on May 9 by the Supreme 
Court in upholding the death 
penalty? 

Ans. By a four to one majo¬ 
rity verdict, the Supreme Couit 
held that the death penalty for 
an offence of murder does not 
violate Articles 14, 19 and 21 or 
the basic stiucturc of the Con¬ 
stitution 

The court held that the pro¬ 
cedure contemplated by Article 
21 for depriving a person of his 
life or personal liberty is “just, 
right and fair and not arbitrary, 
fanciful or oppressive ” It also 
upheld the implication of Article 


21 that the Founding Fathers of 
^the Constitution recognised the 
right of the State to deprive a 
person of his life or peisonal 
liberty under the procedure 

The court also held that 
death sentence for muuier, or the 
prescribed tiaditional mode ol 
its execution by hanging, is not 
degrading punishment so as to 
militate against the dignity ot 
the individual 

Q. What were the 20 mea¬ 
sures (or 20-Point Plan) which 
constituted Mrs Indira Gandhi's 
special economic package an¬ 
nounced on July 1, 1975 in the 
wake of Emergency? In what 
way these measures have become 
relevant again? 

Ans P.M.’s 20-Point Plan: 
On July I. 1975, Prime Munster 
Indira Gandhi had announced a 
series of measures ranging from 
confiscation of the properties of 
smuggler* to raising the mini¬ 
mum exemption-limit for 
income-tax. to start off the coun¬ 
try’s economic recovery and to 
help the poor and the fixed- 
income groups 

The 20-Point economic plan 
has become relevant again on 
re-emergence of Mrs Gandhi as 
Prime Minister ol the country 
after failure of the Janata Party 
Government to deliver the goods 

In his Presidential address 
on this year’s Republic Day, 


President Ncelam Sanjiva Reddy 
hinted for the success of the 20- 
pomt economic measures Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi during 
her election tours foi State As¬ 
sembly elections in May 1980 
has also been emphasising the 
need for successful implementa¬ 
tion of the 20-pomt plan. 

The following m brief are 
the twenty measures which con¬ 
stitute Mrs Indira Gandhi’s 
special economic package: 

1 Continuance of steps to 
bring down prices of essential 
commodities Streamlined pro¬ 
duction, procurement and dis¬ 
tribution of essential commodi¬ 
ties Strict economy in Gov¬ 
ernment expenditure. 

2 Implementation of agri¬ 
cultural land ceilings and 
speedier distribution of surplus 
land and compilation of land 
records 

3 Stepping up of provi¬ 
sion of house sites for landless 
and, weaker sections 

4 Bonded labour, wher¬ 
ever it exists, will be declared 
illegal 

5 Plan for liquidation of 
rural indebtedness Legislation 
for a moratorium on recovery of 
debts from landless labourers, 
small farmers and artisans. 

6 Review of laws on mini¬ 
mum agricultural wages 
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7. Five million more hec¬ 
tares of Ijnd to be brought under 
irrigation National program¬ 
me for use of underground 
water 

8 An accelerated power 
programme Super thermal 
stations under Central control. 

9 New plan for develop¬ 
ment of handioom sector. 

10. Improvement in quality 
and supply of people's cloth. 

11. Socialisation of urban 
and urbarfisable land. Ceiling 
on ownership and possession of 
vacant land and on plinth area 
of new dwelling units. 

12 Special squads for 
valuation of conspicuous con¬ 
struction and prevention of tax 
evasion Summary trials and 
deterrent punishment of econo¬ 
mic offenders. 

13 Special legislation for 
confiscation of smugglers’ pro¬ 
perties 

14. Liberalisation of in¬ 
vestment procedures. Action 
against misuse of import licen¬ 
ces. 

15 New schemes for wor¬ 
kers* association in industry. 

16. National permit scheme 
for road transport. 

17 Income-tax relief to 
middle class. 

18. Essential commodities 
at controlled prices to students 
m hostels 

19. Supply of books and 
stationery at controlled prices. 

20. New apprenticeship 
scheme to enlarge employment 
and training especially of weaker 
sections. 

Q. Discuss the need for the 
R*jya Sabha. 

Ane. According to Shn N 
Gopalaswamy Ayyangar, one of 
the statesmen who took port in 
the deliberations of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly which framed 
India’s Constitution, no elabo¬ 


rate justification was needed for 
the establishment of the Rajya 
Sabha or a second chamber 
which was necessary because the 
Constitution of India has a fede¬ 
ral character. The founding 
fathers of the Constitution visua¬ 
lised the Rajya Sabha as a house 
Of elders where people with ex¬ 
perience and learning would be 
sent to deliberate on national 
issues without passion and in a 
dignified manner. It was meant 
to be a revising chamber to keep 
a check on any legislation that it 
may find to be hastily conceived. 
But as a matter of fact, it has 
evolved into something very 
similar to the Lok Sabha and on 
occasions keen rivalry between 
the two Houses of India’s Par¬ 
liament has come to the surface. 
As Dr Zakir Hussain once as¬ 
serted “The two Houses exist 
side by side and there is no 
superiority of one over the 
other.” The Rajya Sabha exer¬ 
cises only two special powers. 
Under Article 249 it can autho¬ 
rise Pailiament to pass laws on 
any subject m the State List 
Under Arti* ie 312 it has the 
power to authorise the Parlia¬ 
ment to create All-India Services 
common to both the Union and 
the States. 

Q. What were the basic 
features of die Constitution of 
India embodied in the Supreme 
Court’s verdict in the Kesava- 
nand Bharat i case on the issue of 
’'Fundamental Rights”. 

Ans. The basic framework 
of the Constitution was des¬ 
cribed m the Supreme Court’s 
verdict on April 24, 1973, in the 
Kesavanand Bharati case, as em¬ 
bodying (/) the supremacy of the 
Constitution, (ii) republican and 
democratic form of government 
and the sovereignty of the coun¬ 
try, (IU) secular and federal 
structure of the Constitution, 
(tv) demarcation of power bet¬ 
ween the legislature, the execu¬ 
tive and the judiciary, (v) the 
dignity of the individual secured 
by the various freedoms and 


* ' * T 

basic rights in Part HI nod the 
mandate to build a welfare state 
contained in Part IV of the Con¬ 
stitution, and (w) the unity and 
integrity of the nation. 

The petitioners m this case 
had challenged the constitu¬ 
tional validity of the 24th, 25th, 
26th and 29th amendment made 
in the Constitution of India em¬ 
powering the Parliament to 
abridge or take away the funda¬ 
mental rights and to remove 
from the jurisdiction of law 
courts certain* pieces of legis¬ 
lation which, it was contended, 
sanctioned violation of the 
fundamental rights. Nine out 
of the 13 judges held that Par¬ 
liament has the right to amend 
any part of the Constitution in¬ 
cluding that embodying funda¬ 
mental rights but this right is 
circumscribed by the condition 
that the basic “framework” of 
the Constitution is not destroy¬ 
ed. 

The then Chief Justice of 
India, Mr Justice Sikri, quali¬ 
fied the Parliament's competence 
to interfere with fundamental 
rights with the opinion that 
“Parliament has power to abro¬ 
gate fundamental rights or regu¬ 
late them as long as the rights are 
not destroyed m the process ” 

Q- Give the years of the 
following events:— 

(0 Trial of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Army men, (u) First gene¬ 
ral election held in India; (m) 
Liberation of Goa from the 
Portuguese, (iv) Chinese inva¬ 
sion of India, (v) Himachal Pra¬ 
desh obtained ‘Statehood’. 

Ans. (i) 1945 (u) 1952 (iii) 
1961 (iv) 1962 (v) 1971. 

Q. FUl in the blanks in fee 
following:— 

(0 Columbus discovered 
-in-. 

(ii) Clive laid the founda¬ 
tions of the British Empire in 
India by winning the battle of 
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(Hi) At—^-Napoleon was 
finally defeated by-. 

(iv) -was the only not¬ 

able woman who participated in 
the First War of Indian Inde¬ 
pendence (so-called Sepoy 
Mutiny) which broke out in-. 

(v) The third battle of Pam- 

pat was fought m-between 

-and the combined forces of 

A n s . (i) America; 1492. 
(ii) Plassey; 1757 (»i) Water¬ 
loo; Duke of Wellington (iv) 
Ram Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi; 
1857. (v) 1761 ad., Marathas; 
Ahmed Shah Abdah, Nawab of 
Oudh and Rohila Chiefs. 

Q. Write a short note on 
the contributions of Sardar Patel 
towards the unification of India. 

Ans. Sardar Patel, the iron 
man of India, who emerged as 
Home Minister and the deputy 
Prime Minister of India in 1947 
on attainment of Independence, 
was a great administrator who 
integrated all the princely states 
with the Indian Union When 
India was declared Independent 
on August 15, 1947, there were 
more than 550 states in the coun¬ 
try being ruled by Indian Princes 
as hereditary monarchs. Sardar 
Patel handled this tricky prob¬ 
lem adroitly and steered India 
clear of possible halkanisation 
by all available means, e g , 
appeal, tact and even pressure 
He appealed to the patriotism 
of the Indian princes, made them 
conscious of the utter futility 
of bids to establish independent 
kingdoms, and where necessary 
(as in the case of Junagadh and 
Hyderabad), used strong-arm 
methods to achieve the great 
objective of India’s political uni¬ 
fication 

Q. To which dynasty did 
the following rulers belong?— 

(/) Alta mash, (n) Ashoka, 
(i«) Humayun, (iv) Baji Rao, 
(v) Harsha, (vi) Kanishka, (wi) 
Ibrahim, ( vui ) Alauddin, (ix) 
Sher Shah, (x) Elizabeth I, (xi) 
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Ann. (/) Slave, (ii) Maurya, 
(lit) Mughal, (*v) Fsshwa, (v) 
Vardhana, (vs) Kushan, (vii) 
Lodhi, (viu) Khilji, (ix) Suri, 
(x) Tudor, (xi) Stuart, (xii) 
House of Hanover. 


Q. Where and hi which 
State in India are the following 
National Laboratories located?— 

(0 Central Electro-Chemical 
Research Institute; (ii) Central 
Food Technological Research 
Institute; (Hi) Central Glass and 
Ceramic Research Institute; (iv) 
National Environment Engineer¬ 
ing Institute, (v) Central Scienti¬ 
fic Instruments Organisation; 

(vi) Indian Institute of Experi¬ 
mental Medicine; (vii) National 
Biological Laboratory; (vhi) 
National Chemical Laboratory; 
(ix) National Physical Labora¬ 
tory; (x) National Metallurgical 
Laboratory. 

Ans. (/) Karaikudi (Tamil 
Nadu); (ii) Mysore (Karnataka); 
(Hi) Jadavpur (West Bengal); (Iv) 
Nagpur (Maharashtra); (v) 
Chandigarh (Chandigarh U T.); 
(vi) Calcutta fWcst Bengal), (vii) 
Palampur, K a n g r a District 
(Himachal Pradesh); (w7/)Pune 
(Maharashtra); (ix) New Delhi 
(Delhi UT), (x) Jamshedpur 
(Bihar) 

Q. Name die authors of the 
following books: 

(i) Durgesh Nandim; (ii) 
Harsha Chant; (Hi) Shahanama; 
(iv) Hindu Civilization; (v) India 
Wins Freedom; (vi) Kenilworth; 
(vit) Republic; (viit) Nana, (ix) 
A View from Delhi; (x) Red Star 
over China 

Ans. (i) Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee; (») Bana Bhatt; (ih) 
Firdausi, (tv) J.M Barrie; (v) 
Abul Kalam Azad, (vi) Walter 
Scot; (vu) Plato; (viU) Emile 
Zola; fix) Chester Bowles; (x) 
Edgar Snow 

Q. Name the books in which 
the following characters appear: 

(i) David Copperfield; (u) 
Sancho Panza, (is*) Dushyanta, 


(iv) Helen; (v) Mephistophelea 

Ana. (i) David Copperfield;' 
(H) Don Quixote; (Hi) Shaking 
tala; (tv) Helen of Troy; (v) 
Faust 

Q. Give the meaning of:— 

(i) ex tempore; (ii) in camera; 
(Hi) sine die; (iv) de facto; (v) 
agent provocateur. 

Ans. (i) on the spur of the 
moment, without preparation. 
00 in the private room of a 
judge; in secret (Hi) without 
fixing a day—used in relation to 
indefinite adjournment of & 
meeting, (iv) in actual fact or 
really (v) one employed tQ 
provoke others into lawlessness. 

Q. What do yon under¬ 
stand by the following terms: 

(i) Clearing House; (H) 
Depth Charges, (Hi) Coup 
d’etat; (iv) Interpol; (v) Hot 
Line; (vi) Motel; (vU) Mixed 
Economy; (vlii) Scorched Earth 
Policy; (ix) Lock-out; (x) Fifth 
Column. 

Ans. (/) Clearing Home: 
An organisation of the banks in 
a city for the purpoe of off¬ 
setting one bank\ claim on the 
other by paying the difference. 

(ii) Depth Charges: are ex¬ 
plosive devices or bombs used 
against submarines, set to ex¬ 
plode at a certain depth. 

(if/) Coup d'etat: a sudden 
change of Government generally 
carried out by the force of arms. 

(iv) Interpol: is the popu¬ 
lar name of the International 
Criminal Police Organisation. 
It has 90 affiliated countries 
which have joined hands through 
it to fight against international 
crime Interpol has its head¬ 
quarters in Paris’ 

(v) Hot Line: is a direct 
telephonic or teleprinter link 
between two countries, meant 
for operation m an emergency. 
It is used when the Heads of 
State of two or more countries 
having Hot-Line links want to 

(Contd on page 784) 
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Probationary/Administrative Officers’ 
Examinations 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 

0 Should tho jobloss bs givsn dolos 7 
0 India -A Land of Criminal! 7 
% Is tha Stats Supramo or tho Citizen 7 
• Can Prices ha Controlled 7 


Should tho ioblois bo given 
dolos 7 

Q. Several countries in the 
West and some State Govern¬ 
ments in India pay subsistence 
doles to the unemployed. Is this 
a wise policy? Give arguments 
For and Against it. 

Ans. Subsistence allow¬ 
ances, or doles as they are com¬ 
monly called, are being paid by 
several States tn recognition of 
society’s responsibility to pro¬ 
vide work for eveiy one It is 
regarded as only just and lair 
that those who have no means 
of livelihood should noi he 
allowed to starve but paid some 
allowance until they are gainfully 
employed. Unemployment is a 
mujor misfortune, and it. des¬ 
pite all attempts to get employ¬ 
ment, a person fails to get fixed 
up somewhere, it is presumably 
the fault of the social and econo¬ 
mic set-up In some cases un¬ 
employment doles are politically 
motivated—the ruling party 
decks to win the goodwill of a 
section of society at the cost ol 
the public exchequer But what¬ 
ever the motive, the economic 
aspect of the problem can hardly 
be overlooked Opinions differ 
on the basic issue -whether it is 
the State's responsibility to feed 
the jobless—although there is 
general agreement that con¬ 
siderations of humanity and 
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lustice demand some steps to 
relieve the distiess of those 
whom society has denied ade¬ 
quate employment oppor¬ 
tunities 

Arguments For doles 

1. Undoubtedly, it is the 
Government’s responsibility to 
save people from starvation and 
distress, it there arc not enough 
jobs for all persons, why should 
the unemployed suffer while 
most other people are gainfully 
employed ,} The principle of 
doles for the jobless is recognised 
in the USA, Britain and some 
other c'Oiintncs, the basis being 
sound 

2. Doles have saved the 
wage stiucUire from becoming 
unreasonably low, if all the job¬ 
less had been employed on low 
wages (they are, of course, 
willing to work on any remune¬ 
ration they can get), the general 
wage level would fall and ad¬ 
versely affect the entire working 
force in a country It is better, 
therefore, that the jobless be paid 
an allowance by the State itself, 
instead of allowing them to 
depress the genera] wage struc¬ 
ture 

3. A longish period of un¬ 
employment naturally decreases 
the efficiency and skill of the 
sufferer because the lack or in¬ 
adequacy of income lowers his 


standard of living and also his 
food intake, so, for maintaining 
the workers’ general efficiency 
doles should be regularly paid, 
and they should be adequate 

4. The Indian Constitu¬ 
tion (Directive Principles of 
State Policy) clearly stipulate 
that the State shall, in parti¬ 
cular, direct its policy towards 
securing that the citizens, men 
and women equally, have the 
right to an adequate means of 
livelihood When the means of 
livelihood are not available, 
whatever the reason, even 
though the person is willing to 
work and is not shirking it, the 
State must Iced him 

5. Eveiy where in the ad¬ 
vanced and progressive section 
of the woi Id the principle of 
social welfare is being recognised 
and implemented Special 
legislation has been enacted in 
several countries, and unemploy¬ 
ment allowances are a part of 
the social wcllarc schemes 

Arguments Against Unemploy¬ 
ment doles 

I. Unemployment allow- 
a n c e s generally encourage 
lethargy and indolence, they 
also provide a disincentive for 
finding work If a peison gets 
money for feeding himself (and 
such doles are respectable 
enough in the USA and Bri- 
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tain), many people do not mind 
remaining out of work for 
quite some time Thus doles 
are anti-social m effect 

2. Undeniably, the majority 
of those who are jobless are 
people who are inefficient and 
rejected by employers as being 
unsuitable for some reason Why 
should the State subsidise such 
“rejects” and “discards”, as 
second or third-rate workers, at 
the expense of society’ 

3. Such doles discourage 
the habit of thrift and savings 
If a worker knows that the Gov¬ 
ernment will continually pay 
him a certain allowance when he 
is out of job he will have no in¬ 
centive to save for the ramy day 
Idleness on a subsistence allow¬ 
ance is liable to rum one’s 
health as well as bring unhappi¬ 
ness to the concerned family 

4. It is hardly fair that for 
the deficiencies of a particular 
industry the whole society 
should have to pay, the best 
remedy is to create more job 
opportunities by additional in¬ 
vestment in the public or the 
private sector, or if that is not 
feasible for any reason, each 
industry which needs reserve 
labour for expansion projects or 
for increasing production should 
be required to provide for 
workers whom it is immediately 
unable to absorb but on whom 
it can rely in times of need If 
the responsibility is put on a 
trade or industry, the latter will 
soon reorganise its structure, 
including its production and 
marketing, and thus create more 
jobs fonts own as well as social 
welfare Besides, unemploy¬ 
ment insurance is a far better 
alternative 

India —A Land of Criminals? 

Q. “India has now become 
a paradise for thieves, robbers 
and murderers and is a land of 
crime and lawlessness.” Do you 
accept this view? Give reasons 
For and Against it. 


Ana. There is no doubt that 
the incidence of crime of various 
types has been increasing fast 
in this country, there is more 
lawlessness and a growing sense 
of fear and timidity verging on 
cowardice There are kid¬ 
nappings, tram robberies, daring 
hold-ups and an . increasing 
defiance of law and order; in 
sum, there is indiscipline and 
permissiveness galore. Rob¬ 
bers and other criminal elements 
feel they can commit acts of 
lawlessness right under the nose 
of Authority without getting 
caught, much less suffering any 
punishment Women feel very 
insecure even in the Union capi¬ 
tal, Delhi, no one dare go about 
without fear of robbery or 
molestation during hours of 
darkness There are daylight 
thefts and people are robbed at 
the point of knife or revolver. 
But this is one side of the pic¬ 
ture The incidence of crime 
may have increased but in pro¬ 
portion to the soaring popula¬ 
tion but is I he crime more ex¬ 
tensive than in other countries’ 
India can still stand comparison 
with the USA and Lurope m 
this regard In New York and 
Chicago the uncertainty and 
crime are greater, hardly any¬ 
one, (not coloured people, any¬ 
way) can go about safely in 
certain areas even though the 
USA is believed to be the most 
advanced country in the world 
and the most prosperous, with 
almost 100 per cent literacy 
Where does the truth lie’ 

Arguments For the View 

1. Hie shooting crime 
graph is unmistakable evidence 
of the most disconcerting state 
of lawlessness There are 
more murders, robberies, thclts, 
assaults, molestations and kid¬ 
nappings than ever before in the 
country The rising incidence 
of crime is admitted even by 
officials Organised crime is be¬ 
coming more subtle 

2. India's reputation as the 


World’s biggest democracy is 
also at stake owing to the in¬ 
creasing violence during the 
1980 elections Until recently, 
electioneering and elections were 
generally peaceful, there were 
only stray incidents of stabbing 
or physical assault. But during 
the May, 1980, elections to nine 
State Assemblies there was un¬ 
precedented violence which has 
shaken the complacency and 
confidence of many people. 
There were 65 murders during 
these elections and several hun¬ 
dred people were injured during 
the clashes The elections were 
m a way "blood drenched” In 
Bihar, 22 people were killed in 
poll clashes, and in U.P there 
were gun battles and firings to 
an extent unknown before What 
does all this show’ The use of 
guns and violence in general are 
now becoming a routine matter 

3. A senior bureaucrat said 
recently that “with every 10th 
man carrying a gun in U P and 
Bihar (legal weapons or illegal) 
law and order is virtually non¬ 
existent" Kmvcs, revolvers 
and guns seem to be freely 
available, this may be a major 
reason why dt the slightest pro¬ 
vocation there is a murder or an 
armed assault 

4. The country had never 
heard before of such a sharp 
rise in crimes In IJ P, 49,124 
crimes were reported to the 
police during the first quarter of 
1980 (January to March), 
against 51.147 crimes during the 
whole of 1979 In Bihar 26, It I 
crimes were registered during the 
first quarter of 1980 against 
27,032 in the whole of 1979 It 
should be noted that during the 
first quarter of 1980 Mrs Gandhi 
was in power, not the non- 
functioning and ineffective 
Janata Government or the Lok 
Dal caretaker administration 

5. Who ever heard of so 
many cases of rape of women 
and atrocities against Hanjans? 
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Three women are believed to be 
raped almost daily in U P.! 
What is worse, in many cases the 
guilty persons arc fiohcemen— 
the guardians of law and order 
The IG of Police, Madhya 
Pradesh, is reported to have issu¬ 
ed a circular to policemen, ask¬ 
ing them not to indulge in rape 
during the Assembly elections, 
which means the crime is widely 
rampant m that State and is 
almost uncontrolled. 

6. Whether the causes of 
crime are caste tensions, poll 
and political rivalries, land dis¬ 
putes and extremists’ activity, 
the fact remains that there is a 
general state of lawlessness 
which shows no sign of abating 
It may be mentioned that very 
few reports of crime now appear 
m Delhi newspapers but that is 
because the police have been 
directed by their superiors not to 
disclose the incidents to press 
reporters “to avoid panic”. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. The increase m popula¬ 
tion, the rising unemployment, 
the communal and allied ten¬ 
sions are responsible for the 
recent spurt in crime, but m pro¬ 
portion to the growing popula¬ 
tion (the country is bursting at 
the scams with people) the inci¬ 
dence is not alarming 

2. Election clashes and 
murders are a temporary pheno¬ 
menon, it is incorrect to con¬ 
clude that India has now become 
“a land of cume and criminals” 
That is too sweeping and a 
wholly unjustified observation 
By and large, Indians arc a peace¬ 
ful and law-abiding people The 
last few months’ political con¬ 
fusion and the period of ‘‘no 
government” encouraged law¬ 
less elements to indulge m un¬ 
social activity. But this does 
not mean that even when the 
Government becomes firm under 
Mrs Gandhi, law and order 
would continue to be unsatis¬ 
factory All the fear about the 
state of security is unfounded 


and of course exaggerated. 

3. Much of the crime 
reported from towns and cities 
is the result of urbanisation and 
political activity Politicians 
shield criminals and prompt 
crimes of several categories for 
intimidating rivals. If the police 
had not been so corrupt and so 
inefficient, the criminals would 
not have freely resorted to the 
knife and the gun 

4. The climate of violence 
can be easily controlled by eli¬ 
minating the factors that cause 
unrest, by improving the econo¬ 
mic position of the masses, by 
removing corruption and adopt¬ 
ing more strict policies for 
recruiting policemen 

5. Much of the violence is 
m the minds of men because of 
what they see around them It 
is the price for unhealthy living 
conditions and congestion. 
When the environment improves 
and when education spreads, 
there is bound to be an improve¬ 
ment in the situation, though 
some crime will always be there 
Even in olden times and the 
“golden age" there were thefts 
and robberies 


Is the State Supreme or 
the Citizen ? 

Q. “The citizen exists for 
the State, and not the State for 
the citizen”. Do you accept 
this view. Give reasons For and 
Against it. 

Ans. The view that the 
citizen exists for the State and 
not the State for the citizen is 
held either by Fascists and other 
extreme political theorists, or by 
the all-powerful bureaucracy 
which believes in prompt obe¬ 
dience by the citizen to all laws, 
orders or other directives 
emanating from the Adminis¬ 
tration [f the citizen exists for 
the State, it means that he has 
virtually no independent exis¬ 
tence of his own, no basic rights 


but only duties and obligation*: 
This was the basic concept 
underlying Fascism as practised 
by Hitler and Mussolini. Fasc¬ 
ism comprises totalitarian ideo¬ 
logies which subordinate the 
individual as well as his rights 
and interests to those of the 
State; the individual is told that 
he is born, lives and dies for the 
State, and that whole-hearted 
obedience is implicit in his very 
membership of society under a 
Fascist philosophy But demo¬ 
cracy is basecl on a totally diffe¬ 
rent concept of the State and the 
individual It is a form of 
government under which the 
people as a whole—and they 
comprise individuals—arc sup¬ 
reme and sovereign. Underly¬ 
ing democracy is the idea that 
each citizen should have the 
opportunity to express his views 
about the affairs of Government 
which concern him and the 
country The method through 
which this view is expressed is 
voting through a referendum in 
a direct democracy and through 
the vote at the usual election 
time in other, and more com¬ 
mon, forms of democracy, such 
as those in Britain, the USA 
and India 

Arguments For the View 

1. Unless the citizen sub¬ 
ordinates his own interests to 
those of the community as re¬ 
presented by the State, there 
would be less chance of a strong, 
firm and stable State emerging 
Individual interests must not 
conflict with those of the State, 
the latter represents the whole 
society, a united entity and an 
organised whole 

2. States where the indivi¬ 
dual lives for society and not for 
himself arc far more successful 
and effective than those where 
the individual is regarded as 
supreme and where he clamours 
all the time for rights and pri¬ 
vileges, irrespective of the fact 
whether these rights arc in the 
national interest or not The 
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cxgefiiitfc' dfc tMwI moifkn^ 
democracies is that the emphasis 
on the welfare of a part (the 
individual) is often not condu¬ 
cive to the interests of the whole 
(the State and society); so the 
latter must get preference m all 
circumstances; after all, the 
State cannot have ideals which 
are mimical to the welfare of the 
individual. 

3. If we accept the dictum 
that the worth of the State in the 
long run is the worth of the 
individuals comprising it, we 
would come to the conclusion 
that the State must indeed com¬ 
mand the instinctive obedience 
of all the people comprising it 

^What, after all, is the State? 
It is an organised society ol 
people 

4. The reason why the con¬ 
cept ol the State being recognis¬ 
ed as supreme and the indi¬ 
viduals as subordinate to it is 
being objected to is that unjust, 
dictatorial and power-obsessed 
rulers sought to entrench them¬ 
selves in power by demolishing 
the individual and exploiting 
him ruthlessly If the masters 
arc immoral and self-seeking, 
they lose all moral right to com¬ 
mand the obedience of the indi¬ 
vidual In fact, as Mahatma 
Gandhi said, submission to a 
State wholly or largely unjust is 
an immoral barter for liberty 
If the rulers of the State are 
good, the individuals will not 
suffer in any way by obeying 
them without question and by 
subordinating their own will to 
theirs In such cases the rulers 
become the people’s true repre¬ 
sentatives v 

Arguments Against the View 

I. The entire concept of 
making the State supreme and 
of demanding from all citizens 
blind, unquestioning obedience 
to the dictates of the masters 
amounts to Fascism which has 
invariably proved to be an 
enemy of mankind and wholly 
undemocratic in its functioning. 


It' was not foe nothing that 
Immunity in large areas of the 
world fpugbt the Fascist dicta¬ 
tors, Hitler and Mussolini, in 
World War II. The recent 
ouster of certain dictators m 
Africa was also effected for the 
same reason. 

2. Glorification of the State 
at the cost of the welfare of the 
citizens means diversion of the 
nation’s resources for the army, 
armaments, wars, colonisation, 
spectacular imperialist cam¬ 
paigns and back-breaking taxes 
to finance all such campaigns. 
This is what all the dictators 
have persistently asserted 
through the ages, and they were 
overthrown m due course for 
making virtual mincemeat of 
individuals and their rights. 
Authoritarianism flouts the very 
principles of justice and equality. 

3. It is only democracy that 
accepts the principle: all citizens 
are equal before the law. The 
morale of the people quickly 
degenerates when there is des¬ 
potic rule which believes in an 
all-powerful State. The higher 
moral uplift of the individual 
cannot be brought about when 
there is a dictator who rules with 
the help of the gun and seeks all 
the time to establish a master- 
servant relationship Fascism 
may also prevail when the coun¬ 
try's legislature turns out to be 
tyrannical General elections 
prevent tyranny but under Fas¬ 
cist rule elections are not con¬ 
sidered advisable or necessary 
If held at all, they arc rigged 
and stage-managed so as to 
ensure 99 9 per cent vote in 
favour of the State’s rulers, as is 
done in Russia and other Com¬ 
munist regimes. Elections there 
are a fraud, committed “in the 
interest of the State” in the erro¬ 
neous belief that the citizen 
exists for the State. 

4. The belief that the indi¬ 
vidual exists merely to offer 
sacrifices before a deity is soul¬ 
killing. The human personality 


cannot develop unlelt Die Indi¬ 
vidual has basic ri gifts and 
privileges. 


Can Prices be Controlled? 

Q« “The continual increase 
in prices can be checked, provid¬ 
ed the requisite determination Is- 
there.” fit you agree with this 
view? Give reasons For and 
Against it. 

Ain. The continually soar¬ 
ing prices, even when there are 
no shortages of goods, present a 
baffling phenomenon. While 
the Government repeatedly dec¬ 
lares its intention to check pro¬ 
fiteering and warns the traders 
and black marketeers against 
raising prices of goods and com¬ 
modities, the guilty persons carry 
on their nefarious deeds merrily, 
safe in the knowledge that des¬ 
pite all the threats nothing would 
happen to them. And this is 
precisely what is happening, the 
sufferers being the consumers 
who are compelled to pay high 
prices even for low quality and 
adulterated goods and commo¬ 
dities. T)ie price situation has 
been going from bad to worse 
over the years; the wholesale 
index registers a new record 
almost every week, with only 
short respites from the soaring 
graph. Is it really true that the 
increase in prices cannot be 
checked, not to speak of bring¬ 
ing about a fall? It is a highly 
complicated situation, with 
several factors operating to 
baffle the administration as well 
as the average consumer who 
has given up all hope of relief 
on the prices front even while 
paying through his nose for the 
bare necessities of life, even leav¬ 
ing out the so-called luxuries 
many of which are in fact not so, 
having become ordinary con¬ 
veniences to which people are 
fast getting accustomed. 

Arguments For the View 

1. There need be no doubt 
that prices can be checked if the 
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Government is determined to do 
m> Ii has all the powers under 
the various laws to prosecute 
the profiteers and market mani¬ 
pulators How is it that the 
Essential Commodities Act 
generally remains ummplcment- 
ed even when the prices con¬ 
tinue to soar'* And how is it 
that the Preventive Detention 
law is applied against Commu¬ 
nists and other politicians but 
not against seiious economic 
offenders who raise prices by 
cicatmg artificial shortages,cor¬ 
net mg stocks and becoming 
nth at the common man’s cost 7 

2. The complicity and col¬ 
lusion of the Administration 
with the profiteers is evident 
liom the fact that very tew pro¬ 
secutions have been launched by 
the Government for violations 
of the laws In some other 
countnes severe punishment is 
awarded to those who indulge 
in orofiteenng, in India they 
escape scot free 

.1. Why docs the Govern¬ 
ment not follow up each an¬ 
nouncement of “stern steps" 
with prompt action instead of 
giving time to profiteers to hide 
or dispose off their hidden stocks 
and thus escape detection 9 We 
hear of very few seizures of 
stocks or of raids on the pre¬ 
mises of hoarders 

4. Again, why does not the 
Government improve the func¬ 
tioning of fair price shops and 
super ba/ars which arc at present 
being run in a bureaucratic man¬ 
ner and show no consideration 
to consumers 9 No wonder 
many consumers keep away 
from super bazars and patronise 
the grocers’ shops even though 
they have to pay a higher price 
there Moreover, in many items 
the price difference between the 
market prices and super bazar 
prices is only nominal 

5. There is much politics 
behind the price structure, many 
producers such as those of sugar 
being allowed to charge very 


high prices .in the open market 
in return for liberal contribu¬ 
tions to funds of political par¬ 
ties The sugar lobby tn parti¬ 
cular is very influential and 
feeds many leading parties and 
politicians 

6. The Government in¬ 
creases money supply substan¬ 
tially and also follows a policy 
of deficit financing both of which 
cause inflation 

Arguments Against the View 

1. Prices arc determined 
by the forces of supply and 
demand, when the supplies, say 
of essential commodities, arc 
short, the prices arc bound to 
increase This basic economic 
force is beyond the ability of a 
democratic government to 
tackle Only military dictators 
can afford to use force in normal 
economic problems 

2. Prices can be brought 
down if the consumers show 
patience and co-operate with the 
administration by refusing to 
buy in the black market So 
long as people patronise the 
black marketeers and readily 
pay high prices for certain goods 
(some of them arc luxuries, not 
necessaries), they have no moral 
right to complain against the 
Government's inaction on the 
price front People resort to 
panic buying, thus pushing up 
prices further 

3. A major factor m push¬ 
ing up prices is the quantum ol 
rainfall over which the Govern¬ 
ment has no control Nature 
can be blamed for prolonged 
drought as occurred in 1979, 
drought ruins crops and short¬ 
ages of farm products inevitably 
set up a chain reaction all round 
A good" monsoon naturally 
cases shortages 

4. At least a part of the 
price rise phenomenon can be 
explained m terms of soaring 
prices of petroleum prices over 
which also the Government has 
no control When the Oil Pro¬ 


ducing and Exporting- Cteisfrfe 
(OPEC) raise prices frequently, 
the Government m Delhi is help¬ 
less Oil is not merely energy; 
it is also power, transport, 
tyres, tubes, fertilisers, drugs 
and plastics So h l g h e r oil 
prices push up prices all round, 
and the Government is helpless. 
Why must we blame the Govern¬ 
ment for things beyond its con¬ 
trol 9 Even the best of govern¬ 
ments is rendered helpless when 
factors beyond its control begin 
to operate ’ 

G K TEST 

(' Contd . from page 779) 

confci directly and quickly be¬ 
cause of an incident, accidental 
or unauthonsed, which other¬ 
wise could start a nuclear war 

(i’i) Motel: is type of a 
hotel built for tourmg motorists 
It provides individual self-con¬ 
tained sleeping quarters with 
bath, toilet facilities and garage, 
the meals being generally obtain¬ 
able at a nearby restaurant 

(mi) Mixed Economy: is 
that system of economic plan¬ 
ning undci which both puvatc 
as well as public sectors are 
afforded adequate opportunities 
of self-growth within their res¬ 
pective spheres 

(viii) Scorched Earth Policy: 
is the policy of burning crops, 
demolishing buildings etc, to 
prevent their being used by ad¬ 
vancing enemy forces. 

( ix ) Lock-out: is a term m 
industry used for the situation 
when the employers themselves 
close the doors of a factory to 
the employees to force them to 
accept the imposed terms 

(or) Fifth Column: is the 
term applied to people who 
work secretly against their own 
government and help the enemy 
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Personality Development 


The Magic of being a Tough-Minded Optimist 

Look on the bright side that iv vastly more sensible and helpful than 
to look at dark disasters that will probably never happen. —H.N. Caason 


What is Optimism? 

Prof James Drcvci, an emi¬ 
nent psychologist defines optim¬ 
ism thus: “An attitude on the 
part of an individual towards 
life or towards certain events 
which tend sometimes to an 
excessive extent to dwell on the 
hopeful side ” It connotes 
sanguine disposition, an incli¬ 
nation to take bright views 

Portrait of Tough-Minded Opti¬ 
mist 

There is a lot of misconcep¬ 
tion about optimism It is not 
living in a cloud-cuckoo-land or 
in an ivory towei refusing to 
face the harsh realities oi file 
Just the contrary An optimist 
is the only practical realist He 
has guts He is tough-minded 
He refuses to run away from 
unpleasant facts and faces them 
courageously tor he knows full 
well that any one living the life 
we have to live has got to be 
tough to stand upto things, but 
hopefully, always on the alert 
tor some ray or promise of 
brighter and better things. 

Dr N V Pcalc has given apt 
portraiture of a tough-minded 
optimist. “A tough-minded opti¬ 
mist is one who docs not break 
apart in his thoughts whatever 
the stress and who continues 
hopefully and cheerfully to ex¬ 
pect the good no matter how 
troublesome be the situation ” 
He gives an illustration of the 
tough-minded optimist from 
Alam Moorchead’s book “The 
White Nile” There Moore- 
head describes David Living¬ 
stone man unforgettable charac¬ 
terization. He had that quality 


which the Arabs describe as 
baraka In the most improbable 
circumstances he had the power 
of enhancing life and making it 
appeared better than it was 
before His mere presence 
seemed to have conferred a 
blessing on every one who met 
him 

The tough-minded optimist 
has invincible pluck, stamina or 
staying powei 

Story of “The Flying Horse” 

He docs his utmost in every 
situation and always has done 
his level best He always hopes 
for a favourable outcome To 
explain his philosophy of gov¬ 
ernment Bernard Baruch retold 
the ancient story of “The Fly¬ 
ing Horse” of the king who 
sentenced a man to death. The 
man begged a reprieve, saying 
he would teach the king's horse 
to fly within a yeai fie was 
spared on the condition that the 
hoise would be able to fly by the 
year’s end, othciwise the man 
would be put to death Later 
the man explained, “Within a 
year the king may die, or I may 
die or the horse may die Further¬ 
more who knows? May be the 
horse will learn to fly ” 

Key Traits 

A tough-minded optimist 
has some conspicuous key 
traits He secs himself as a 
strong, controlled purposeful 
personality He has a calm and 
confident capacity to meet every 
situation. He has ability to sec 
a chink of light in any darkness 
however daik He can always 
see the light at the end of the 
shadow He has persistence to 
get where he wants to go: he 


keeps on keeping on. When 
the going gets tough, he lets the 
tough get going He stands up¬ 
to people and to things He 
can look them m the eye and tell 
them to go to hell He is not 
afraid of anybody or anything. 
He takes difficulties in his 
stride Whatever he does he 
keeps his self-esteem right upto 
the mark 

He has a bright point of 
view Di Johnson said it is 
worth 3000 a year to any man. 
He is throbbingly enthusiastic. 
He may be bowled over, but he 
never cracks up 1 le never quits 
—and eventually wins the race. 

How to be a Tough-Minded 
Optimist? 

The optimistic attitude to life 
is deeply rooted in our nature It 
is an instinctive defence mechan¬ 
ism in our psychological make¬ 
up to help us cope with life. It 
is something inborn and ihdcs- 
tructible; it may be crushed but 
it keeps bobbing up like a cork. 

The optimistic impulse 
varies, considerably in people 
Natural temperament due to 
hei editary has something to do 
with it. But it is there in each 
and every person, no matter 
who or what, in greater or lesser 
measure, and it cun be en¬ 
couraged and developed. 

Start with what you think 
and feel about yourself Some 
persons carry about with them a 
self-image of a low estimate. 
They suffer from an inferiority 
complex: “I’m not bright", 
“I’m afraid I’ll never be upto 
much at anything ” And they 
almost despise themselves. 
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This self-image may be al¬ 
together mistaken A d I c r at 
School was told by his teacher 
that he was dumb at mathe¬ 
matics And yet he became a 
top mathematician, one of the 
most brilliant and oiiginal thin¬ 
kers ol his tunc Einstein, the 
best physicist since Newton was 
a flop as a school boy, nick¬ 
named, Herr Langwcil—“Mister 
Dullard” 

What is the answer 7 Con¬ 
sider carefully what Dr Maltz 
says “The self-image we harbour 
is the key to success or failure 
of our most cherished plans and 
aspirations ” If the self-image 
is inadequate we should correct 
it 

We can do this by systema¬ 
tically imagining that we arc 
already the kind of persons we 
wish to be II you have been 
painfully shy, imagine yourscll 
moving among people with ease 
and poise It you have been 
tearful and anxious, picture 
yourscll acting calmly confident¬ 
ly and courageously 

Far from being a self-delu¬ 
sion it is plainly giving yourself 
a chance with a shot in the arm 
of healthy self-esteem Say to 
yourself: “I am not a no-body; 

I am somebody, a person with 
my own personality and my own 
possibilities ” An eminent psy¬ 
chologist once said, “Few of us 
realize more than 50% of our 
potential ” People will soon see 
the difference in you, a new look 
in your eyes, a fresh confidence, 
a new personality Dr P e a 1 e 
has underscored the importance 
of forming a healthy, robust and 
dynamic self-image. “What you 
think, you will be If you think 
little you will get little, m the 
very nature of the case If you 
think you will get a big result, 
you will get a big result. What 
you are now is what you have 
been thinking for a long time. 
What you will be ten years from 
now depends upon what you 
think from now on If you 


want a great fife in the future, 
think great thoughts ” 

Your self-image also deter¬ 
mines your level of aspiration 
Two persons may possess the 
same absolute amount of ability 
in a certain sphere yet one sets 
his standards very high, while 
the other may be content to aim 
at nothing higher than a main¬ 
tenance of the status quo ante. 
Self-image is the key to the 
dynamics of goal-setting be¬ 
haviour. 

Therapeutic Value of Optimism 

The therapeutic value of the 
optimistic mind is beyond ques¬ 
tion There is the case of a 
man with a serious illness, 
which is often fatal, making a 
miraculous recovery He thank¬ 
ed his doctor, who replied, “I 
did my best but honestly, I think 
the credit is more to you—who 
kept on hoping and trying every¬ 
thing that might help You 
never gave in.” 

Your attitude to set-backs, 
failures, frustrations of one sort 
or another is of crucial impor¬ 
tance See things m their true 
perspective—y our set-backs, 
failures, disappointments as just 
temporary and switch your mind 
to other opportunities, other 
possibilities “T h e one fatal 
attitude", says a psychologist, 
“is to regard them as a knock¬ 
out blow, und that you are down 
for the count and out Ford 
a tough-minded optimist par 
excellence, used to say, “Failure 
is only the opportunity to begin 
again more intelligently ” 

Accept the Challenge 

Accept these set-backs, fai¬ 
lures, frustrations and difficul¬ 
ties m your way as a challenge. 
Learn what you can from your 
failures; they may have much to 
teach you Refuse to accept 
defeat, and with indomitable 
spirit go out to wm, believing 
that you can and will eventually 
win. 


Instead of dreading another 
set-back, push forward with a 
new ray of hope. 

Never Abandon Hope 

To abandon hope is to enter 
the inferno of despair A tough- 
minded optimist never takes no 
for an answer He keeps on 
hoping to the last step of the 
journey. Hopefulness is his 
hall-mark He is: 

“A man of hope and for- 
ward-lool^ng mind 

Even to the last.” 

Dame Agatha Christie, the 
queen of detective fictions, 
one of the most successful of 
writers, regarded courage and 
hope as two of the most impor¬ 
tant virtues. At the age of 75 
she said, “Oh well I am a hope¬ 
ful person myself The one 
virtue that would never, l think, 
be quenched tor me would be 
hope Why should one give 
up hope until one is dead 7 ” 

Hope is the consciousness of 
the realizable wish and wish is 
the foundation of psychology 
In Dr Karl Menmnger’s words: 
“Not only from season to sea¬ 
son, but almost from hour to 
hour hope sustains us with the 
promise of better things to coinc 
and the necessity of working 
towards them. This is not just 
a spiritual quality, nor is it some 
great illusion of nature, it is an 
empirical psychological factor 
in living ” 

In short, to be a tough- 
minded optimist you need to 
have a healthy image of yourself 
—accept failure and frustration 
as challenges The tough- 
minded optimist takes the cake 
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Right from our early days, 
we are nursed on the theory that 
fighting destroys human rela¬ 
tionship and hence it should be 
kept at bay like plague This 
notion is religiously propagated 
by marriage counsellors all over 
the world But seldom do we 
pause to look at the other side 
Now, at least one person, an 
eminent one at that, has a care¬ 
ful look at the other side and 
come out with astonishing thesis 

He is Di George Bach of the 
Institute of Group Therapy, 
California H 1 s interesting 
though unconventional theoij is 
that fighting is conducive to 
marriage Instead of destroy¬ 
ing the dose human relation¬ 
ship. it gives it a boost His 
motto could be tcimcd some¬ 
thing like this fight yourself to 
a h a p p v man lage Playing 
variation on a well-known pro¬ 
verb, we might say a fight a day 
keeps divorce away 

This should be good news 
and cheer up spouses as there 
is hardly a mati imonial boat 
that is not rocked by verbal 
torrents Mai itnl blisters appear 
all over the relationship giving 
it an ugly look Couples sink 
in the blues thinking that their 
marnage is wrecked They be¬ 
come broody, ill-tempered and 
begin to suppress their natural 
healthy outlets All this can 
now be looked upon as part of 
the unnecessary baggage that 
they carry 

We have a feeling that 
romantic concept of marriage 
pedalled by novelists, films and 
poets in which the young lovers 


fall in love, live m paradise 
where chores are unknown and 
then pass on to immortality 
like angels is responsible for the 
theory that couples should never 
fight Now thanks to Dr Bach, 
facts can be seen in right per¬ 
spective 

Realistically speaking, who 
does not know that wherever 
people live together, they arc 
bound to fight People arc no 
cabbages Marriages arc like 
nations They must fight 
periodically Spouses are no 
exceptions Spells of I-l o v c- 
you-dcar alternate with un¬ 
spoken l-will-murder-you In¬ 
deed it is impossible to think of 
a healthycouple living under the 
same roof with a good periodic 
fight Absence of fighting means 
only one thing The couple arc 
anemic Their marnage has no 
sparks 

Women are excellent at 
lighting not because they are 
bad but because they know 
intuitively that fighting is good 
for marriage That is why they 
love to haul the relationship 
over wordy coals frequently 
Such women must be blessed 
because they save the marriage 
Irom burial 

All sensible couples, more 
so women, know that marriage 
is a continual process of mutual 
activity Things must be done 
together and shared That 
cements the relationship Who 
can deny that fighting is a sport 
m which both the partners can 
and do take equal part It is 
mutual activity par excellence 


Non-fighting implies sup¬ 
pression of anger which ts a 
deadly thing to do It results 
in personality traits which in 
technical jargon lead to dis¬ 
integration of personality A 
suppressed relationship has an 
under current of morbidity flow¬ 
ing in it It spells nothing but 
unhappiness Suppression is a 
major contributing factor to 
frequent painful headaches, ner¬ 
vous tensions, homicides, high¬ 
way casualties, industrial acci¬ 
dents and of course divorces 
In other words, much of this is 
preventable if spouses fight at 
home and give expression to 
their pent up anger A fighting 
couple is a healthy couple. 

Anger is a destructive emo¬ 
tion fighting dissipates it 
Marriage counsellors advise the 
bent-on-divorcc couples to go 
home and punch hard the 
dummy of the partner The 
exercise dissipates anger and 
the spouses iccl relieved Mar¬ 
riage is saved 

No couple can emit sweet¬ 
ness and sweet manners all 
through the trying and turbu¬ 
lent relationship No wife, for 
example, can go beating the 
laundry thinking she is beating 
the hubby’s dummy all through 
the day, through the week No 
hubby can go on slapping the 
kids, his beating the wife by 
proxy, every time he wants to 
let go A good, wordy fight is 
better Shrewd couples engage 
in pillow fighting 

Fighting also takes the form 
of communication And we > 
(Contd on page 792) 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the higher- 
grade competitive examinations Thoughts in certain well-known quotations are 
required to be developed utto suitable paragraphs Some examples are given 
hereunder 


'File atomic age is here to 
stay—but are we? 

(The Observer -1950) 

As a result of the researches 
o! Einstein, Otto Hahn, Fermi 
and Urey the atom has been 
split and an inexhaustible source 
of energy placed at man’s beck 
anil call The existing sources 
of energy like coal and oil were 
getting depleted and it was 
apprehended that at the present 
rate of consumption these sour¬ 
ces would be dried up in 
another fifty years. Human in¬ 
genuity has discovered what the 
scientists call the primary 
source of energy by splitting the 
atom It had been there with 
us all the time, only we did not 
know Matter has been con¬ 
verted into energy That is the 
New Trutli and there is no deny¬ 
ing it There is however a snag 
The atomic energy is a monster 
who must be kept under leash 
The New Truth demands a new 
outlook We must learn to rise 
above the old barriers of caste, 
creed, colour, language and 
nationality What we need to¬ 
day is global loyalty Man must 
be born again and born diffe¬ 
rently To enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven we must be baptized 
with the water of cosmopolitan¬ 
ism The way of narrow loyal¬ 
ties is the way to hell If the 
politicians who rule the roast 
today were to go berserk and 
there is every indication that 
they will, they will let loose this 
atomic bomb causing incalcul¬ 
able destruction Man’s 
ingenuity is limitless but it has 
to be seen whether he possesses 


commensurate sagacity We 
have come to possess giant’s 
strength; only we should not 
use it like a giant Man has 
wrested from nature the power 
to make the world a desert or 
make the deserts bloom There 
is no evil m the atom, it lies 
only in men’s minds. 

_ i 

The one real object of educa¬ 
tion is to have a man in the 
condition of continually asking 
questions. 

(Bishop Creighton) 

We live m an age when the 
school-master is abroad There 
is virtually an education-explo¬ 
sion All governments publicise 
the statistics of their literacy 
drives with a fanfare Crores of 
students are being turned out 
every year, with their brains 
stuffed with facts, figures and 
formulae But the biggest pro¬ 
tagonist of present-day educa¬ 
tion will not deny that our 
schools have become vast fac¬ 
tories for the manufacture of 
robots We no longer send our 
young to them primarily to be 
taught and given the tools of 
thought We are satisfied if 
these young heads accumulate 
the odds and ends, the mere 
scraps of miscellaneous infor¬ 
mation As Gilbert has put it m 
his typical style “I am very good 
at Integral and Differential Cal¬ 
culus I know the scientific 
names of being anunalculous ” 
Heads thus stored with informa¬ 
tion are no better than charnel- 
houses with dry bones scattered 
all over the ground True edu¬ 
cation, however, is a different 


matter. The aim is to build an 
integrated peftonality with the 
ability to think independently 
Men and women thus educated 
provide leadership to the com¬ 
munity Buddha, Socrates, 
Christ, Marx and Gandhi were 
such men The light within 
them was enkindled by self- 
education Whereas the stereo¬ 
typed literal education suffo¬ 
cates the faculties, true educa¬ 
tion sharpens the intellect and 
understanding Socrates with¬ 
out any formal education could 
devise searching questions winch 
the best of scholars could not 
answer The mam part of intel¬ 
lectual education is not the 
acquisition of facts but learning 
how to make facts live 


You can't dig coal with bayo¬ 
nets. 

(John I.. Lewis 1956) 

Coal is an essential ingre¬ 
dient of the warp and woof 
of modern civilisation Vast 
deposits of this indispensable 
mineial he embedded in the 
earth To dig it, however, we 
need pick-axes and shovels and 
not bayonets Bayonets will 
simply blunt their points if they 
strike against the hard slabs of 
coal deposits Symbolically in¬ 
terpreted the employment of 
brute force is not the way to 
promote civilisation The values 
of civilised life are respect for 
human dignity, sweet reason¬ 
ableness, freedom of expression 
and association All these 
values are under-mined and even 

- (Contd on page 790) 
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Short Essays 


1. The Call of Mountains 


Mountains have, through 
the ages, cast a spell on man 
From the ancient Indian Rishis 
who meditated in the caves to 
the modern heroes of Everest 
expeditions, all have been fasci¬ 
nated by the glory of moun¬ 
tains If some have been thril¬ 
led by the sights and the sounds, 
others have looked behind and 
beyond their physical beauty, 
and contemplated the in-dwcl ling 
spirit One man looks at them, 
another looks through them 

The Indian mind has been 
particularly sensitive and recep¬ 
tive to the chi'rm of mountains 
The most-widely worshipped 
god in India is Siva and he is 
believed to have his abode on 
the peak of Kailash The belief 
is a piece of symbolism express¬ 
ing India’s reverence for the 
mountains Siva’s yogic pos¬ 
ture represents the silent majesty 
of the Himalayas His trident 
denotes the flash of lightning 
while the snakes round his neck 
arc the streams and the cataracts 
that dot the surface of the 
mountain Taken in this light, 
the emanation of Ganga from 
Siva’s head becomes a piece of 
plain commonscnse Siva is 
thus wholly synonymous with 
the Himalayas and no wonder 
this god is worshipped as much 
in the South as in the North 

What can be the secret of 
this fascination and worship? 
Man has always adored obiects 
which are beneficial to him 


The Hindu has held the cow and 
the banyan tree as sacred, the 
one because she nurtures him 
and the other because it gives 
him shade. The rivers of India 
in the course of their long mean¬ 
dering through the Himalayas 
take with them the embedded 
soil and salts and deposit them 
in the plains rendering them 
alluvial and fertile The moun¬ 
tains are thus the inexhaustible 
and perennial sources of irriga¬ 
tion, fertility and prosperity No 
wonder the Hindu in his grati¬ 
tude has deified them 

Mountains possess vast 
wealth ot natural forests Fruits 
apart, these give man huge sup¬ 
plies of wood and timber which 
have gicatly contributed towards 
the growth of our civilisation 

Mountains always have been 
of great importance to man 
They have controlled to a large 
extent the direction and limit ot 
migrations and have affected 
transportation routes Many 
essential minerals are found in 
the mountains and the influence 
of mountains on climate affects 
the lives and habits of all who 
live near them Mountains have 
protected people from invasion 
and war, making them inde¬ 
pendent of the rest of the world 
Switzerland a telling illustra¬ 
tion 

In the past mountains have 
given shelters to the refugees 
from the plains who fled for 
their lives from the wrath of 


the invading hordes Th; folk¬ 
songs of the Himachal, Jammu 
and Kashmir and the Garhwal 
aieas have a pervasive sadness 
which recalls “old unhappy far- 
off things and battles long ago ’’ 
The Devi killing the monster 
was a message of hope to the 
fleeing tribes that ultimately the 
triumph will be theirs 

Archaeologists and histo¬ 
rians arc busy today digging out 
the history of the wandering 
tribes of ancient times They 
might go back still further and 
identify the cave-dweller and the 
“abominable snowman” 

Today these mountains pro¬ 
vide a different kind of shelter 
When the Indo-Gangctic plains 
arc scorched with heat and one 
hears of heat-stroke casesoccu - 
ring by the hundred, thousands 
of tourists flee to the tool 
climate of Kashmir, Simla, 
Namital and Darjeeling The 
ancient refugees came never to 
go back but these modern 
refugees have their respite wait¬ 
ing for the monster of heat to 
go back They burnt their 
boats when they left their 
homes, these ply their boats in 
carefree fashion 

The call of the mountains 
is perennial and irresistible 
They provide a pleasure-resort 
but at the same time a chal¬ 
lenge The tall rocks conceal 
within themselves secrets which 
man will always try to unravel 
Every rock is a problem and 
every pebble is a question mark 


2. Presence of Mind 

Alexander on his world- Porus, the King of Jhelum latter asked “What treatment do 
conquest campaign invaded When the vanquished King was you expect ? As one King to 
India and defeated the armies of brought before Alexander, the another?” came the quick reply. 
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Pleased with the reply, Alexan¬ 
der returned the conquered terri¬ 
tory and assured lasting friend¬ 
ship Purus’ presence of mind 
saved a situation which might 
have ended less favourably 

Presence of mind is a moral 
quality which one imbibes after 
years of tnal and perseverance 
Its other version is equanimity 
which enables a man to remain 
unruffled under a I I circum¬ 
stances T h e excellence of 
equanimity is beyond all praise. 

Men like Buddha, Socrates, 
Christ and Gandhi belong to 
this rare category As the ocean 
remains calm and unaltered 
though the waters flow into it, 
as a lamp in a ^windless place 
does not flicker, a self-controlled 
saint remains unmoved when 
besieged by terrors or tempta¬ 
tions Socrates possessed this 
virtue in abundant measure An 
anecdote says that one day his 
wife who was a nagging woman 
thundered at him There was 
no reaction The infuriated wo¬ 
man poured a bucketful of water 
on his head Socrates remained 
unmoved When a passer-by 
expressed his surprise at this 
unusual behaviour Socrates 
commented “After thunder 
comes rain” 

Such men have so exalted 
their spirit that they can con¬ 
done the follies and pettinesses 
of then fellow-beings Their 
inherent compassion impels 
them to foigivc others and in so 
doing transmute them As a 
wandering monk Buddha once 
knocked at the door of a house- 
holdet who, instead of giving 
alms huiled abuses and impre¬ 
cations Buddha kept cool 
and asked ihe man “when some¬ 
one ofTeis me a meal and I do 
not accept it, to whom, does the 
meal belong'’” “To him who 
offered it”, tame the icplv 
“Deai friend”, said Buddha “f 
do not accept your meal of hard 
words” The remark went 
home and the householder was 


filled with remorse. 

What is equanimity on the 
spiritual plane is presence of 
mind on the mundane plane 
Gandhi’s triumph lay in inter¬ 
secting the two planes With a 
calm dignity he would try to 
mstil morality where it had been 
treated as a stranger A busi¬ 
nessman once came to him and 
said “Mahatamaji, you have 
advised us to be honest, but in 
business honesty is difficult In 
fact we cannot live without dis¬ 
honesty ’’ Gandhiji quipped 
“Is living so necessary 7 ” The 
point went home and Gandhiji 
won an adherent 

Great men of action have 
possessed this presence of mind 
Napoleon had it He did not 
lose it even in the toughest situa¬ 
tion When lm generals plead¬ 
ed their inability to scale the 
Alps he was the man who quietly 
went ahead and achieved the 
seemingly impossible goal In 
the 2nd World War it was Chur¬ 
chill’s presence of mind which 
brought England out of the 
morass of despair He crossed 
all hurdles and led the nation 
to victory 


Presence of mind is th 
touch-stone of true leadership 
Pilots and sea-captains mus 
have it in some measure Then 
true mettle is tested in moments 
of grave crisis What might 
have been a major disaster is 
quite often a hair-breadth es¬ 
cape, all because a pilot dis¬ 
played rare courage and singular 
presence of mind 

There is the story of Reuben 
the gentle *inimal keeper of 
Ahmedabad who had dedicated 
his whole life to the raising of a 
2 oo The zoo became a para¬ 
dise for children In the Guja¬ 
rat agitation an unruly mob 
tried to destroy the zoo With 
his quiet courage and presence 
of mind Reuben came up to the 
agitators and said* “When you 
were young, you probably play¬ 
ed here Your children will also 
use it And you want to des¬ 
troy it’” These were ordinary 
words, but the presence of mind 
which Reuben brought to bear 
on them altered the situation 
The agitators slunk awav like 
guiltymcn Presence of mind is 
such wonderful alchemy 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS {Comd from page 788) 


negated by force and violence 
The Goths in Europe and the 
Huns in Asia brought holocausts 
wherever thev went The great 
city of Rome which had been the 
jewel of classical civilisation was 
sacked and ra/ed to the ground 
The labours of centuries were 
laid waste Attila the Hun des¬ 
troyed cities and massacred 
innocent citizens just because of 
a blood-lust Honest human 
achievements were reduced to 
ashes, and the hands of the clock 
of pi ogress weie put back The 
soil of war and violence is un¬ 
congenial to the growth of 
civilisation The greatest works 
of ait and architecture. litera¬ 
ture and philosophy, even of 
medicine and agriculture were 
the products ot peace War 
and violence have only destroy¬ 


ed in days what hud been achiev¬ 
ed m decades and centuries 
Bayonets have been the nuisance 
loi mankind 

ECONOMIC SCENE 
(Contd fiompage 772) 
declined consequently I rom 
65,000 to loss than 18,000 The 
population-bank ratio may fall 
still further with the increase in 
the nationalised banks to 20 now 
Spatially, with the nationa¬ 
lisation of the six banks only 
half a district will be left to a 
private sector bank More than 
four-fifths of the 388 districts 
m the country have already been 
covered 

All these facts should allay 
the tears of tiademen and indus¬ 
trialists m respect of the bank 
nationalisation policy 
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1. Father is twice as old as 
his son Eight years ago, he 
was thrice his son's age What 
arc their present ages 7 

2. Complete the series 
118 199 226 235 — 


(a) Gold is to ornaments as 
wood is to- 

(h) Car is to driver as aero¬ 
plane is to- 

(O Often is to always as 
seldom is to- 


The words may be long or 
short, may mcludc the names of 
persons, places or they may be 
ioreign words In any one 
word, do not use a letter more 
times than it appears m the key¬ 
word 


3. What number comes 
next 7 

0 2 8 18 — 

4. Insert the first number 
in the scries (It is not 2 1) 

3 4 ‘ 6 8 12 

5. Fill m the blank within 
the brackets 

16 (96) 12 

10 ( ) 15 

6. Select the correct figure 
from the six numbered ones 



7. Complete the sentences 
below- 


(J) Stop is to go as smooth 
is to- 

(e) Baker is to bread, as 
bark is to- 

8. Fill in the blanks with 
letters in such a way that when 
read downwards, they lorm a 
twelve-letter word 

--DUSTRY 
-UMBERS 
-AXATION 
—L1GIBLE 
—AMENTABLF 
—ANGUAGE 
—TINERARY 
—ALLANTLY 
—MINENC E 
—OMINATION 
—OMPETITIVE 
—MOTIONALLY 

9. Insert the missing word 

ORBIT (RILE) WHEEL 
ARSON ( ) STEMS 

10. Supply the word that 
completes the first word and 
begins the second 

SHR ( ) LING 

11. Using only the letters in 
the word AMBIDEXTROUS, 
make as many different words 
as you can 


12. Tind the word-ending 
which can be prefixed by all the 
following 



h — 
l - 

s " 

V 

13. Select the correct figure 
from the six numbered ones 



14. Insert the missing 
letter. 
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A D G 
D H L 
H M — 

15. Find the odd man out. 
AGENT BLISS CHURCH 

J OVL DOLL 

16. Which word comes 
first m the dictionary? 

(a) Reclaim (b) Reclamation 
0) Rcclaimant (d) Reckon (e) 
Reek 

17. Match the countries 
given in list A, with their capi¬ 
tals given in list B. 

List A List B 

(u) Ethiopia (/) Jakarta 

(b ) Ghana (n) Budapest 
(<) I lungary (/«) Accra 

(//) Indonesia (iv) Addis Ababa 

(c) Japan (v) Tokyo 

18. The letters of the fol¬ 
lowing words arc jumbled One 
of the jumbled words is the name 
of an animal and the other that 
of a bird Write the words 
correctly. 

(a) FAUFOBL 
(h) TPRARO 

19. Check the word in each 
group which includes all the 
other words in that group. 

(a) year, week, time, month, 
day, minute. 

(b) orange, apple, mangoi, 
fruit, grape. 

(r) lizard, snake, crocbdihe, 
reptile, tortoise. 

20. Which word is of diffe¬ 
rent class? 

(a) father ( b) uncle (c) brother 
(</) son (e) mother 

21. Select the correct figure 
from the four numbered ones. 

r> ^ m, 

I 1 ! 1 J | A" 

f \ D A ? 

Aflfl 

» i J * 


22. A'young man got off a 
train in a small town With an 
ho ur or so to spend .before Ee“ 
caught another train, he decided 
to get a haircut. The ticket 
clerk told him there were only 
two barbers m die town, so 
walked down the main street to 
inspect both shops. The first 
place was very dirty. The bar¬ 
ber himself needed a shave and 
his haircut looked terrible. The 
second shop was clean and 
bright The barber was nicely 
dressed, freshly shaved and a 
nice haircut But the man de¬ 
cided to go back to the first 
barber. WHY??? 

Answers &, Explanations 

1 Son 16 Father 32 

2 238 (Divide the diffe¬ 
rences between the conse¬ 
cutive numbers by 3 and 
add to the previous term to 
get the next number) 

3 32 (Square numbers 0, 

1, 2, 3, 4 respectively, each 
time multiplying by 2 

thus: U a x2-0 , 
l a x2—2 
2*x2--8 
3 2 x2-18 
4 a x2~32 

4 4/3 (Multiply two suc¬ 
cessive numbers and divide 
by I, 2, 3 and4respectively 
to get the next term 1 

( S , X3 X 3 2 X4 )( 4 3 X6 )(A) 

5 75 (Multiply the left and 
right-hand numbers and 
divide by two ) 

6 2 (There are three types 
of main figures on which 
are a cross, an arrow, or an 
x) 

7 (a) Furniture ( b ) pilot (r) 
never (</) rough (e) tree 

8 INTELLIGENCE. 

9 ROSE. (The first letter of 
the word m brackets is the 
second letter of the first 
word, the second is the 
fourth letter of the first 


word, the third is the fifth 
letter of the second word, 
the fourth is the third letter 
of the second word.) 

10 INK. 

11 Ambit, dexter, sore, bride. 

12 ENT. 

13 6 (The opening can be up, 
left, or right; inside can be 
a cross, a triangle, or a 
circle; over it one, two, or 
three lines.) 

14 R (Skip 2,3, and 4 letters 
respectively in the three 
rows ) 

15 LOVE (The words all 
begin with ascending letters 
of the alphabet. A, B, C, D, 
but LOVE docs not fit into 
this scries) 

16 (d). 

17 (a)--(iv), (6)— (in), (c) — 

(.«), (</)—(0, GO—(v) 

18 (a) BUFFALO (b) PAR¬ 
ROT 

19 (a) Time (6) Fruit (c) Rep¬ 
tile 

20. (e). 

21. 1 (There arc two, three, 
or four legs, and a pointed, 
rectangular, or round top) 

22 Since there were only two 
barbers in the town, each 
had to cut the other's hair 
The second had the better 
haircut so the man decided 
the first barber was the 
better one. 

IDEAS WITH LEGS 
(Coutd. from page 787) 
know that marriage counsellors 
consider communication as the 
most vital part of successful 
marriage. Communication 
brings disagreements intheopen, 
clears the air, lifts clouds of 
misunderstandings, elicits apo¬ 
logies and throws them into each 
other’s arms as nothing else can. 
Our sweetest moments come 
from union after a good fight 
It is like ablution brought about 
in the atmosphere by ram. 
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Banking/Civil and Defence Service 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

GENERAL STUDIES 

The latest pattern of written papers m the competitive examinations for 
•.red uiiment in Banking, Civil and Defence Set vices is based on Objective-Tvpe 
Tests 

Answeis are given at the end of this featuic Look to the answers only 
after you have yourself solved all the questions 
Work as fast and as larelully as you can 


Tick-mark the correct choice. 
More than one choice can be 
correct. 

1 Birendra Kumar BJiat- 
tacharya is a noted 

(a) Bengali poet 

( b) Hindi poet 

(c) Assamese poet 

2 Mntunjaya is a novel 
written by Bircndra K u in a r 
Bhattacharya based on: 

(a) non-cooperation mo\e- 
ment launched by 
Mahatma Gandhi in 
1920 

(b) "Quit I n d l a” move¬ 
ment launched bv 
Mahatma Gandhi in 
1942 

(t) happenings during par¬ 
tition of India in 1947 

3 INS raragm is India’s 

(a) third Lcandcr Class 
frigate 

(A) fourth Leander Class 
frigate 

(c) fifth Leander Class fri¬ 
gate- 

4. India’s first Leander 
Class frigate is 

(а) INS Udaygiri 

(б) INS Nilgiri 

(c) INS Dunagiri 

5 The flagship of the In¬ 
dian Navy is: 


(a) INS Nilgiri 
(A) INS Himgiri 
(0 INS Vikrant ' 

6 Jcan-Paul Sartre was a 
famous 

(a) British philosopher 
(A) German philosopher 
(r) french philosopher 

7 Robert NJugabe is Punic 
Minister ol 

{a) Zambia 
(A) Zimbabwe 
(0 South Africa 

8 Which Section of the 
Constitution (42nd Amendment) 
Act, 1976 (which placed un¬ 
limited powers on Parliament to 
amend the Constitution) has 
been stiuck down by the Sup¬ 
reme Court of India recently 

(a) Section 51 
lb) Section 53 
(r) Section 55 

9 The Princely States were 
integrated in India in the year* 

(«) 1947 

(b) 1948 
(t) 1949 

10 The first General Elec¬ 
tions to the Lok Sabha were 
held m the year 

(a) 1948 

(b) 1950 

(c) 1952 

11. Which was the most im¬ 
portant event that occurred in 
India in the year 327 bc. 9 


(a) Conquest of Kalinga 
by Ashoka 

(b) Visit of Megasthenese, 
the Greek Ambassador 
sent by Seleucus 

(c) Alexander crossed the 
Indus and invaded 
India 

12 The English forces head¬ 
ed by Major Munro fought in 
1764 the battle of: 

(a) Plassey 

(A) Taiikota 

(0 Buxar 

13 Angkor Vat is: 

(</) a brand name of 
whisky 

(A) a hill station in North 
Korea 

(c) a ruined city in Cam¬ 
bodia having ancient 
Hindu Temples 

14 The glorious or blood¬ 
less revolution in England in 
1688 

(a) vested sovereignty in 
the British Parliament 

(A) reduced monarchy into 
a sort of crowned Pre¬ 
sidency 

(c) ended the despotic rule 
of “House of Hanover”. 

15. Who among the follow¬ 
ing great men belonged to 
Greece? 
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(a) Julius Caesar 

(b ) Bismarck 
U) Aristotle 
(d) Mussolini 

16 Winsli <>l the following 
Acts was passed in 1919 } 

(a) I'Jic Regulating Act 

( b ) The Rowlati Acts 
(<) Pitt's India Act 

17 Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal was the most important 
revenue system introduced by 

(«) I ord Cornwallis 

(/)) Loul Canning 

(<■) Lord William Bcntinck 

18 Who completed the 
Qutah Minai 7 

(a) Qutab-ud-Din Aibak 
(/j) Ra/ia Begum 
(<) Mtamash 

19 Akbai was born in 

(а) Kabul 

(б) Delhi 

(i) Amarkot 

20 Which of the iollowmg 
is the coirect ordei of the 
Mughal rulers in India 

(n) Babar-Humayun-Akbai 
(h) Akbai-Shah Jchan- 
Jehangir 

(«) S Ji a h Jehan-Jehangn - 
Aurang/cb 

21 WJio was the first Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian National 
Congress’’ 

(a) Subhash Chandra Bose 

(h) A O Hume 

(r) Womesh Chandra Ban- 
nerjee 

22 Who was founder of the 
Slave Dynasty in India’’ 

(a) Shamas-ud-dm Alta- 
mash 

(b) Qutab-ud-dm Aibak 

(c) Ghuis-ud-din Balban 

23 Who is known as the 
Goddess of Knowledge 7 

(a) Lakshnu 
(/») Durga 

(i) Sara swat i 

24 Vasco da Gama ari ived 
at the port ot Calicut rounding 
the Cape ol Good Hope in. 


(a) 1492 

(b) 1498 

(c) 1509 

25 Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
occupied Lahore in 1799 at the 
age of: 

(a) 19 

(b) 21 

(c) 25 

26 Who was the British 
Governor-General of India who 
removed all restrictions on the 
Press 7 

(a) William Bentmck 
{b) Sir Charles Metcalfe 

(c) Lord Curzon 

27 The first railway line in 
India was commissioned in. 

(a) 1849 

( b ) 1853 
(r) 1857 

28 The first Census in India 
was held in 

(a) 1880 

(b) 1881 
(0 1882 

29 Which of the following 
Atomic Research Reactors in 
India was commissioned (i) fiist 
of all. and (n) m which year 7 

(/) (a) Purnima 

(b) Zerlina 
(<) Apsara 

(d) Cirus 

(«) («) 1952 

(b) 1954 

(c) 1956 

(d) 1960 

30. India’s Solar Physics 
Observatory is located at; 

(а) Srinagar 

(б) Ooty 

(c) Kodaikanal 

31 Which multipurpose 
project in Bhutan is being 
financed by India? 

(a) Gandak Project 

( b ) Chukha Project 

(c) Kosi Project 

32 "Gharib Niwaz” is a 
newly introduced tram to run 
between: 

(a) Ajmer and Delhi 
(i b ) Jaipur and Delhi 


(c) Jodhpur and Delhi 

33. “Ranchi Express” is a 
newly introduced train running 
between: 

(a) Chandigarh and Ranchi 

( b ) Kalka and Ranchi 

(c) Arnbala Cantt and 
Ranchi 

34 Which of the following 
countries are not members of 
the U N O 7 

(a) Taiwan 

( b ) Kampuchea 
(<) Switzerland 
id) Seychelles 

35 Who said “Swaraj is 
my birthright and l will have it’’? 

(a) Mahatma Gandhi 

(b) Sardar Patel 

(r) Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

36 Insulin is secreted by 
the 

(a) Pancreas 

( b ) Adrenal glands 

(e) Pituitary glands 

37 The symptoms of dia¬ 
betes are. 

(a) great thirst and increas¬ 
ing loss of weight 
(/>) lapses in memory and 
swelling of feet 

(c) headache and sleep¬ 
lessness 

38 The laws of giavitation 
were discovered by 

(a) Archimedes 

(b) Galileo 

(c) Newton 

39 The hydro-electric pro¬ 
ject constructed to harness the 
river Periyar is 

(a) US-aided 
(, b ) USSR-aided 

(c) Canada-aided 
40. Eiffel Tower is in 

(a) Pans 

(b) New York 

(c) Tokyo 

41 “India House” is in: 

(а) New Delhi 

(б) Madras 

(c) London 

* (Contd on page 799) 
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Banking/Clvll and Defence Service 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Look to the answers at the end only after you have yourself solwd all 
the questions 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can 


Q. I. Each sentence below 
is divided into three parts. A 
mistake occurs in one of the 
parts. Indicate that part by its 
number. 

(a) In the Middle Ages (1) 
the King of England wielded 
(2) both religious as well as 
secular authority (3) 

(ft) I put my hand in the 
pocket (1) and found, to my 
horror (2)* that it had been 
picked (3> 

(t) The leader of the excur¬ 
sion said (I) “Let us go to the 
top of the hill (2) to get a better 
scene” (3) 

(d) The wise judge lemarked 
(1) “It is certain it is not your 
purse, (2) it may be anybody’s 
else” (3) 

(?) When, alter a protracted 
trial (1) the patuot was sentenced 
to death (2) people were mighty 
sorry for him (3) 

( f) The Principal has order¬ 
ed (I) that sucli students who do 
not take the test (2) will not be 
sent up for the Annual Exami-i 
nation (3) 

(g) When asked about my 
general reading (l) I told the 
commission (2) that History was 
my most favourite subject (3) 

(A) The scientist and poet 
(1) started discussing the exis¬ 
tence of God (2) and could not 
come to any conclusion (3) 

(i) All members save he (1) 
have accepted the proposal (2) 


and he, too, is reconsidering (3) 

0) lam giving you a book 
(1) which you will find it (2) 
extremely useful for vour exami¬ 
nation (3) 


(g) The Railway Minister 
(.lainicd that the trains 

1 aic running lotime 

2 .ue running in limed 

3 aic running on tnnc4' 




Q. II. Choose the appro¬ 
priate alternative in each case. 

(a) How I wish- 

1 I was a millionaire . 

2 I were a rmlhonairiv 

J 3 I should be a millionaire 

(ft) Had he helped me - - 

1 I should have g njthc job 

2 I would get thejob 

3 I should get the job v 

(<•) Being unable to get 
good job in his own country the 
great scientist- 

1 immigrated to USA 

2 migrated to USA 

3 emigrated to USA 

(</) Whom the gods love- 

1 are maltreated by the 
world 

2 are respected by all 
j 3 die young J 

(e) -learning is 

dangerous thing 
Little 

*2 A Iittfe 
^3 The little 

(/) There are germs in the 
atmosphere which aref- 

1, unseen to the naked eye 
2 unnoticed by the naked 

I cye 

J 3 invisible to the naked 
eye 


(ft) I asked him to repair the 
house but - 

J he shall not 

2 he will not t 

3 he would nor '* 

(;) Hardly had he left the 
hall - - 

1 than the root gave in 

2 when the ioof pave ih it 

3 the roof gave in • 

(/) I am veiv much enraged 

1 with lus -behavioui^ 

2 at* his behaviour 

3 foi his behiivioui* 

Q. HI. ’4e verb iii brac¬ 
kets completed with a preposi¬ 
tion taken from the list below 
makes a phrase whose meaning 
is found in the italu izcd expres¬ 
sion. Fill in the blank spaces. 
Each preposition can be used 
more than oncc^ 

in, out, up, lor, over. 


and all that it represents (Stand ^ 

(ft) The workers have made 
a claim for higher wages- (put" 

(r) He resigned from his job An 
in the Foreign Office and*™ 
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became a partner in the firm. 

(gave—-) 

(d) Out visit proved to be a 

waste of time because fog re¬ 
duced visibility (turned-) 

( e) If you pei severe you will 
surmount all difficulties (get 
-) 

(/) When the new Secre¬ 
tary assumed office he imme¬ 
diately called a meeting of the. 
sectional heads (took. —-) , ty 

Or) They put up stout resis¬ 
tance but ultimately had to 
surrender (give-) 

(/i) I waited half an hour but 
my friend did not come (turn 

- - -) 

Q. IV. Read the following 
passage carefully and answer the 
questions given at the end. 

The tragedy of the (first) 
Great War was that it was fought 
between the most highly civilised 
peoples in Europe on an issue 
which a few level-headed men 
could easily have composed, and 
with respect to which mnetv- 
nine per cent of the population 
were wholly indifferent The 
main problem of statesmanship 
is to avert the recurrence of so 
great a catastrophe- the moie so 
since the place of Europe in the 
world is no longer what it was in 
the seventies of the nineteenth 
century. Then the civilisation 
of this continent seemed to 
teposeupon a basis of unassail¬ 
able security The products of 
European skill found their way 
into the markets of the East 
and the West, and purchased in 
return cargoes of food and raw 
materials produced under the 
law of increasing returns Then 
there seemed little reason to 
doubt that despite a staggering 
birth-rate the standard of the 
wage-earners would be mam- 
tamed and improved. Real 
wages were rising, and countries 
like Germany, where life had 
been hard and frugal, were 
swiftly advancing in affluence 
and luxury. Then the United 
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States was open to European 
immigrants and provided a mar¬ 
ket, remunerative and almost 
illimitable, for European Capi¬ 
tal. Taking from Europe her 
surplus men and sending to 
Europe her surplus supplies, 
America was an integral factor 
in the prosperity of the old 
world 

Now things are otherwise 
The Latin nations of the Western 
hemisphere no longer dispense 
their large hospitality to needy 
fortune seekers from the Apen¬ 
nines. The doors of the United 
Stales since 1924 have been 
more than half closed to Euro¬ 
pean immigrants The law ol 
diminishing returns has begun 
to operate in the farmlands ol 
the West. The secret of the 
machine is no longer a Etuopcan 
monopoly, for India and Japan 
import machmcry from Europe 
or make it themselves Mass 
piodnction m the United States, 
cheap labour m the orient, 
menace from opposite quartets 
of the globe the standard of the 
European wage-earner Even 
the original home of Bntish 
industrial strength is invaded 
The Lancashire mill-hand walks 
in stockings which are made in 
1 a pan 

q. I. Which is the most ap¬ 
propriate title to the passage: 

(<t) The Tragedy of the Great 
Wai 

(/>) Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century and Today 

(<) Europe’s dependence on 
America 

q. 2. Which of the follow¬ 
ing is the key-sentence in the 
passage: 

(а) The Great War was 
fought on an issue which could 
easily have been composed 

(б) The secret of the machine 
is no longer a European mono¬ 
poly 

(c) The place of Europe in 
the world is no longer what it 
was 


q. 3. “The most highly citi- 
liscd peoples” in the opening sen¬ 
tence In the paragraph mean: 

(a) America and Germany 

(b) England and Germany 

( c) Germany and Japan 

q. 4. What arc the threats 
to the wages of the European 
worker ? Tick the correct ones: 

(a) the rising prices 

(b) Mass production in 
America 

(t) unemployment in the 
world 

(d) cheap labour in Asia 
q. 5. Explain: 

(a) The Lalin nations of the 
Western hemisphere no longer 
dispense then large hospitality 
to needy foitunc-scekcrs from 
the Apennines 

(b) Even the original home 
of Bntish mdusliid! stlength is 
m\ aded 

Q. V. Delete the incorrect 
word. 

(a) In this exercise boys and 
gu Is step I oi ward (1 alter natcly -a 
2 alternative!)) 

(/>) (I Beside 2 Besides) 
handsome emoluments lie lias 
got a decent bungalow and an 
orderlv 

(c) Maix told the workers 
that in then struggle thev had 
nothing to (I loose 2 lose) but 
their chains 

(d) The use of this oil has 
given me a (I luxuriant 2 
luuiiiotis) growth of hair 

(e) The Battle of Plasscy is 
a (1 momentary 2 momentous) 
event in the history of India 

Q. VI. Form compound 
words each beginning with “head” 
and meaning as under. 

(a) progress 

( b ) obstinate 

(r) with front parts meeting 
(cl) place from which opera¬ 
tions are controlled 

(e) words printed in large 
t>pe 
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Banking/Civil and Defence Service 
Examinations and for Medical College 
Admission Tests 


Objective-Type Tests 

EVERYDAY 80IKN0B 

Look to the answer & at the cm! only after you have yourself solved all 
the questions 

Work as fast and a? carefully as you ean 


Tick-mark the-corrcct answer 
out of the choices given. 

I. An Anemometer mea¬ 
sures • 

(a) .ur piessuie 
( h) isobars 

(r) rale of precipitation 
(d) ail speed 

2 A millibar is used m 
measuring' 

(a) picssurc 
( h ) rainfall 

(c) tcmpeiature 

(d) wind speed 

3. Mcteury is .1 very con¬ 
venient barometnc fluid because 
it 

(a) is opaque 
( h ) is a \ciy dense fluid 
(<) docs not wet glass 
* (d) csapoiates like water' 

4 A miciosccond is 
(a) 10~ 7 see. 

(Ii) l()- 2 sec 
(<) 10- 3 sec. 

(d) IO-«sccJ 

5 A reactor. 

(«) is a device that puts the 
heat of fission to useful 
purposes 

\h) uses only U-235 as fuel 
(r) is a source of cheap 
clectiical energy 
(d) is used on all modcin 
submarines 

6 Aluminium is- 

(a) the softest of all metals 
( h) the strongest metal 


(r) the lightest metal 
(d) one of the best conduc¬ 
tors of heat 

7 Of the following metals, 
the one most likely to be found 
lu.'c in nature is. 

(a) iron 
(h) aluminium 
(O /me 
(d) copper 

8 Model ators are used to 
(a) speed up neutrons 
(h) absorb ncutions 

(<) slow down neutrons 
(d) produce neutrons 

9 NUik and is used to 
test for 

(a) starch 
(/>) ulucosc sugar 
(O (at 
(d) piotcin 

10 The pnncipal clement 
picscnt in common fuels is 

(a) cat bon 
(h) nitrogen 
(<) oxygen 
id) sulphur 

11 A nei vc cell is known as 
(a) axon 

( h ) neuron 
(<) nucleus 
(d) hormone 

12 The growth of green 
plants toward light is related 
most specifically to the distribu¬ 
tion in the plant of 

(a) minerals 

( b) enzymes 


(0 auxins 
(d) ammo acids 

13 The foui -chambered 
licait is found in 

(a) fish and mammals 
( h ) birds and mammals 
(<) amphibia and buds 
(d) amphibia and icptilcs 

14 Which sequence cor¬ 
rectly illustrates a food chain 9 

(«) algae inscit laivae 
fish -man 

(h) alg.ic -fish insect 
larvae man 

(<) insect larvae algae - 
fish man 

(d) fish— insect larvae - 

algae -man 

15 The gieat fear of snakes 
that many humans have is an 
illustration of. 

(«) instinct 

(/>) inherited behaviour 
(() conditioned bchavioui 
(d) simple reflex 

16 A tourniquet would be 
helpful in case of • 

(a) a leg wound 

(hi) an abdominal injury 

fr) laigc intestine 

(d) kidneys 

17 Lxcrction in the body is 
carried on mainly by the 

(o) lungs 
(/>) skin 

(e) large intestine 
(d) kidneys 
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18. Most protein is digested 
in the¬ 
ta) mouth 
(/i) sloiruth 
(() small intestine 
(</> laigc intestine 

19. 1 Jic automatic function¬ 

ing of the hunt and other vital 
oigans is controlled by the 

(a) cciehium 

(b) cerebellum 
(<) medulla 
(d) spinal cord 

20 Pulmonary circulation 
is the circulation of blood 
thiough the 

(а) heart 

(б) livci 

(<) kidnevs 
(</) lungs 

21 A high tide caused by 
the combined effect of the moon 
and sun is called 

(a) spirng tide 
(/>) solar tide 
U) neap tide 
(</) ebb tide 

22. A “shooting star” is a 

(a) comet 
(/>) meteor 

(<) meteorite 
(d) asteroid 

23. The earth receivesalieut 
(n) two-hundiedth 

(b) two-thousandth 
(<) two-millionth 
(d) two-billionth 

part of the sun’s energy 

24. The planet that is near¬ 
est in si/e to the cailh is. 

(u) Mercury 
(/>) Venus 
(<) Mais 
(d) lupitcr 

25 flic ncnicst star. Alpha 
C’cntuii, is 

(u) 4 3 light years away 
(h) 5 light years away 
(<) 4 light years away 
(r/) 3 light years away 

Increases (I); Decreases (D); 
Remains the same (RS) 

26 As crystals of sodium 
chlot ide are added to a saturated 


solution of sodium chloride at 
constant temperature, the con¬ 
centration of the solution-. 

27. As the temperature and 
pressure on any radioactive 
substance is increased, the time 
required for one-half of a given 
number of its atoms to decay 

28. As the atomic weight 
of the isotopes of an element 
increases, the atomic number 

29 As the chemical activity 
of a metal increases, the ease 
with which it can be extracted 
from its ore - - 

30 As moist air is bubbled 
through concentrated sulphuric 
acid, the amount ot watci 
vapour in the air — 

Explain 

31 Why is a pen nib split 
at the point'' 

32 Explain how an atomic 
explosion at a certain spot on 
the globe may be detected in 
other regions thousands of miles 
away 

33 Ho\^ is it possible lor a 
bird to sit oil a very high ten¬ 
sion wire and suffer no ill effects 1 ' 

34 How is the water tur¬ 
bine used to produce electricity'' 

35. Why is it dangerous to 
run electric choids under a 
rug' 

36 True-False Tests 

Direction: Induatc whether each 
of the following statements 
is true orjalse If the state¬ 
ment is false, supply the woid 
or words w/ihh must he sub¬ 
stituted for the term in 
italics to make it correct 

(a) Solid, liquid, and gas 
are known as the three kinds of 
matter. 

(h) Potassium chlorate is a 
mixture of potassium, chlorine 
and oxygen 

(r) The carbon content of 
wrought iron is greater than the 


carbon content of cast iron. 

(d) Bromine is a metallic 
element that is liquid at room 
temperature. 

( c ) The most useful property 
ot copper is ductility 

Fill in the blanks 

37 Suggest the word or 
words leqmrcd to complete each 
of the following statements. 

(a) In a diy cell, the positive 

electrode is. made of-while 

the negative electrode is made 
of- 

(/;) The photo electric cell 
converts - -ol varying intensity 
into a(n) -electric current. 

(<) The sidereal day is- 

than the solar day by about- 

minutes 

(d) Plutonium is produced 

fiom the element-in the 

nuclcai reactor. 

( c ) Radioactive cobalt is 
used in the ticatment of the 
disease 

Test Vour Knowledge 

38 Light can be thought of 
as a form ol eneigy tiavelling as 
a I \va\e, and as consisting 
of eneigy pai tides called _2_ 
When an object is luminous, it 
pioduces _J_ but hot objects 
give off longei waves similar to 
light that are sensed as heat 
These are 4 rays. Any in¬ 
candescent body produces light 
because it is hot but certain 
other substances glow when 
cool This glow is called _J 
An illuminated object may ft 
or absorb light while a ? 
obj'cet gives light of itself 

Light travels at a speed of 
8 Light waves vibrate 
m all directions at right angles 
to the line of travel When 
light is 9 the beam is limited 
to vibrations in parallel planes. 

Scientific Abbreviations and 
Vocabulary 

39 (a) CAN ( b) RPM (c) 
KWH (d) Astronomical unit (e) 
Perihelion (/) Polar axis. 
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ANSWERS 


1. 

(*0 

2. 

(a) 

3. 

( b ) 

4. 

(d) 

5. 

(b) 

6. 

(d) 

7. 

(d) 

8. 

(c) 

9 

(d) 

10. 

(a) 

11 

(b) 

12 

(0 

13 

(b) 

14 

(a) 

15 

(c) 

16 

(a) 

17 

( d ) 

18 

(c) 

19 

(fl) 

20. 

(a) 

21 

(o) 

22 

(b) 

23 

(d) 

24. 

(b) 

25 

(a) 

26 

RS 

27 

RS 

28 

RS 

29 

D 

30 

D 


31 The thin split behaves 
like a capillary tube. When the 
tip of the nib is dipped in ink, 
the ink rises in the slit due to 
capillary action 

32 The atomic explosion 
produces high piessure shock 
waves which can be detected by 
a sensitive seismograph, thou¬ 
sands ol miles away 

33 The bird touches onlv 
one wne and is not grounded 
No current flows through the 
bird 

34 The potential energy ol 
the water is used to drive the 
turbine, which in turn drives 
the electric generator 


ANSWERS 
(Question /) 

(a) 3 (both religious and 

secular) 

(b) (in my pocket) 

(r) (to get a better view) 

(d) (any body else’s) 

(e) (were mightily sorry for 
him) 

(/) (such students as do 

not) 

(g) (was my favourite sub¬ 

ject) 

(/i) (The scientist and the 

poet) 

(i ) (AH members save him) 
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can break the Insulation and a 
spark could start a fire. 

36 (a) states 

(b) compound 

(c) less 

(d) mercury 

(e) conductivity 

37 (a) carbon rod, srinc cup 

( b) light, variable 

(t ) shorter, 4 minutes 

(d) uranium-238 

(e) cancer 

38 1 transverse 

2 photons 

3 light 

4 infra-red 

5 fluorescence 

6 reflect 

7 luminous 

8 3 < 10“ m/sec 

9 polarised 

39 (u) Calcium Ammo¬ 
nium Nitrate (a fertiliser) 

(b) Revolutions Per Minute 

(,) Kilo Watt Horn 

(d) Aveiuge distance Irom 
sun to eaith or 1 5 • 10 e Km 

(e) Distance of closest ap¬ 
proach of a planet to the sun, 
occuirmg tor Earth about Janu¬ 
ary I 


(j) 2 (which you will find 
extremely useful) 

(Question Ilf 
(a) 2 ' (b) 1 

(<) 3 (d) 3 

(e) 2 (/) 3 

(g) 3 (h) 3 

(«) 2 0 ) 1 ' 

(Question III) 

(a) stand lor I 

(b) put m J 

(c) gave upJ 

(d) turned out 

(t*) get over 

(/) took over 

(g) give m 

(h) turn up 


(Question IV) 

q. 1. (b) q. 2. (c) 
q. 3. (b) q. 4. (b) and (d) 
q. S. (a) In the past a number 
of Europeans came to 
America to seek their 
fortune and they were 
well received. They 
are no longer welcome 
there. 

(6) Lancashire in Eng¬ 
land was reputed for 
its textile production 
but now it is facing 
keen competition from 
countries like Japan. 

(Question I ) 

(a) 2 (b) I 

(O » (d) 2 

(e) I 

(Question VI) 

(a) head-way 

(b) head-strong 

(c) head-on 

(d) head-quarters 

(e) head-lines 


Objective-Type Tests 
General Studies 

(Contd. from page 794) 
ANSWERS 


1 

(c) 

2 

(b) 

3 

(O 

4. 

( b) 

5 

(O 

6 

(o 

7 

(h) 

8 

(0 

9 

(b) 

It). 

(<) 

11 

(O 

12 

U) 

13 

(O 

14 

(a) and (b) 

15 

(t) 

16 

(b) 

17 

(a) 

18 

(<) 

19 

U) 

20 

(«) 

21 

(O 

it 

■*<«• 

(b) 

23 

(c) 

24 

(b) 

25 

(a) 

26 

(b) 

27 

(b) 

28 

( b ) 

29. 

(') (0 

<*') 

(O 

30 

(0 

31 

(b) 

32 

(a) 

33 

(a) 

34 

(«)and(< l 35 

U) 

36 

(a) 

37 

(a) 

38 

(c) 

39. 

(0 

40. 

(a) 

41. 

(0 
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(/) An imaginary line from 
north to south pole of Earth 
about which rotation ol Earth 
35 Walking on the wire occins 

Objective Type Tests - English Language 

(Contd. from page 796) 



Research Notes 

Boy or Girl by Choice 


Latest icseaiches in pre¬ 
determination ol sex o| the un¬ 
born child have opened fascinat¬ 
ing avenues It should now be 
possible for parents to choose 
the sex of the child The choice 
ol sex is a possibility through 
amniocentesis This is a pro¬ 
cess m wh'eJi a needle is mseited 
in the mother's abdomen and 
ainmotic fluid surrounding the 
Ictus is sampled to find out 
genetic make-up- If the sex of 
the unborn is not of the choice 
desired, the fetus can be aborted- 
Patents thus enjoy a kind of veto 
power in this important sphere 

Shedding the thick folklore 
IJiat has sunounded the birth of 
a girl or a boy, some vital (acts 
have been put on the scientific 
pedestal. There are two kinds 
of chromosomes—X and Y 
An ovum always carry an X 
chromosome which is for the 
female sex. The sperm of the 
male can carry either X or Y 
It has both If the sperm carry¬ 
ing Y fertilises the egg, the resul¬ 
tant combination XY produces 
a boy If the combination is 
XX, it is a girl. 

Tn I960, Dr L B Shettles of 
Columbia University proposed 
that timing intercourse with 
ovulation was a big element in 
determining sex According to 
his theory, if intercourse occurs 
just after ovulation, thereshould 
be greater chances of fertilisa¬ 
tion by Y sperm. 

A Polish doctor, Dr F 
Benedo has also confirmed the 
bearing of intercourse and its 
timing on the determination of 
sex. He conducted a study on 
322 couples and found that if 
ovulation occurred before or 


within a day after intercourse, 
the ovum is more likely to be 
fertilized by a Y sperm If it 
happens three or more than 
three days following coitus, it 
would result in the birth of a 
female child 

Latest rcscaiches have how¬ 
ever branched olf a little In 
Germany, scientists are using 
differences between male-cart y- 
nig and female-carrying speim 
to separate out mechanically 
the male-carrying for use m 
fertilization In New York, 
the stress is on different plane 
The effort is to the body’s im¬ 
munological defence against 
infections and foreign bodies to 
knock out one type of sperm or 
the other So far, most ol the 
effort has been devoted to eli¬ 
minating the male. 

Experiments conducted have 
been successful in separating 
Y sperms. Experts placed 
sperm separated fiom seminal 
fluid m an albumin containing 
solution thick enough to give 
resistance to swimming It may 
be noted here that sperms swim 
by lashing their long tails After 
some time, the sperm which 
had penetrated into the solu¬ 
tion were removed and stained 
with a dye capable of making Y 
bearing sperms show up as 
bright dots under a brilliantly 
lit microscope. It was found 
that the majority of penetrating 
sperms were Y bearers By re¬ 
peating the process, the scientists 
brought about a thick popula¬ 
tion of the Y sperms 

Predetermination of the sex 
of the unborn child could result 
in smaller families—by satisfying 


parental dosires about the first¬ 
born It could also bring about 
a drastic reduction in the inci¬ 
dence of sexdinked genetic 
diseases But the question can 
be asked whether the whole 
thing is necessary 7 Does it not 
violate the laws of nature 7 

For a country like India, it 
could be responsible for the non- 
propagation of the race itself— 
so strong is the desire for male 
children in Indian families A 
sex-control device able to assui e 
at least one son per family 
might well lead to fecundity 
restraint not otherwise think¬ 
able But on the contrary, the 
desire for sons may also result 
in the over-production of males 
causing an acute shortage of 
females, upsetting the balance 
between the sexes Given the 
kind ol cultural values we have, 
nobody would be interested in 
listening to what Dr Amitai 
Ft/iom, director for the Centre 
ol Policy Research, New York, 
has to say “Attitudes especial¬ 
ly where there is no aci ual choice, 
reflect what people believe To 
prefer to produce sons is lower 
class and discriminatory 

One study has however made 
an interesting revelation It has 
shown that if sex-control 
methods were widely practised, 
the temporary effect would be a 
surplus of male births m the 
first few years This would 
naturally be followed by a wave 
of female births to offset the 
balance. 
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the Executive Committee of the 
Indian Hockey Federation at 
Bangalore on June 4, will be: 

Goalkeepers B. Chettri 
(Bengal), Allen Schofield (Ser¬ 
vices). 


BADMINTON 

World Championships: Indo¬ 
nesians established their bad¬ 
minton supremacy when they 
carried away four of the five 
titles in the second World Cham¬ 
pionships which concluded at 
Jakarta on May 31 

Eight tunes All-England 
champion Rudy Hartono, re¬ 
called from virtual retirement, 
gave glimpses of his old form 
when he outplayed compatriot 
Lien Swie King in two straight 
games 

Verawaty Wiharjo became 
the new world badminton queen 
when she demolished Lung Hoa 
Ivana at a cost of four points 
in the all-Indonesian final 

Top-seeded Prakash Padu- 
kone of India, who recently won 
the All-England crown, was 
shocked out m the quarter¬ 
finals by an unsceded Indonesian 
Rudy Hadiyanto 

The International Badmin¬ 
ton Federation decided at 
Jakarta on May 31 to award the 
third World Badminton Cham¬ 
pionships to Denmark 

Final Resul+s. 

Men’s singles Rudy Har¬ 
tono (Indonesia) beat Lien Swie 
King (Indonesia), 15-9, 15-9 

Women's singles Verawaty 
Wiharjo (Indonesia) beat Lung 
Hoa Ivana (Indonesia), 11-1, 
11-3 

CRICKET 

West Indles-England Test: 
West Indies defeated England 
by two wickets in the first Test 
match at Nottingham on June 
10 They thus went one up in 
the five-match series 


Scores: 

England • 263 and 252 

West Indies 308 and 209 
for eight. 

Sheesh Mahal Tournament: 
Gulabi XI, Calcutta, retained 
the trophy in the All-India 
Sheesh Mahal Cricket Tourna¬ 
ment when they defeated Modi 
Enterprises XI, Modinagar, by 
seven wickets in the final which 
concluded at Lucknow on June 
2 

Test player Yash Pal Sharma 
and Rajinder Amarnath, both of 
Modi Enterprises XI, won the 
awards for best batsman and 
best all-rounder respectively 

Scores 

Modi Enterprises XI. 205 
and 206. 

Gulabi XI* 307 and 106 for 
three. 

Important Decisions: Two 

'important decisions were made 
by the Technical Committee ot 
the Board of Control for Cricket 
in India at its meeting at Banga¬ 
lore on May 14 

The committee decided to 
increase the playing time per 
day from 5} hours to 6 for all 
cricket matches in the country 
with effect from the current 
season It was also decided to 
reduce the minimum over rate 
from the present 15 9 to 15 per 
hour. 


HOCKEY 

fwHlin Team for Moscow 
Oly mpi cs: V Bhaskaran of 
Railways will lead India in the 
22nd Olympic Games Hockey 
Tournament, to be held at Mos¬ 
cow from July 19 to August 3, 
1980 The team, announced by 


Backs • Rajinder Singh 
(Railways), Devmder Singh 
(Punjab), Dung Dung (Services). 

Half-backs Gurmail Singh 
(Punjab), Ravindra Pal (UP.), 
V Bhaskaran (Railways), So- 
inaiah (Bombay) 

Forwards Charanjit Kumar 
(Punjab), Mcrvyn Fernandes 
(Indian Airlines), Surinder Singh 
Sod h i (Punjab), Mohammed 
Shahid (UP), Zufar Iqbal (In¬ 
dian Airlines), Ainarjit Singh 
Rana (Universities), M Kou- 
shik (Bombay) 

Manager Mr M Daya- 
nand 

Coath Mr Balkishan Singh. 

Aga Khan Cup: Army Ser¬ 
vice Corps, Jullundui, struck ex¬ 
cellent form when they defeated 
Northern Railway by 4-0 in the 
final of the Aga Khan Hockey 
Tournament at Bombay on May 
31 


HONOUR 

Fair Play Trophy for Padu- 
kone: Air Vice-Marshal C L. 
Mehta (rtd ), Hony Secretary of 
the Indian Olympic Association, 
told the Press at New Delhi on 
June 8 that Indian badminton 
ace and England champion Pra¬ 
kash Padukonc had been award¬ 
ed the Fair Play Trophy and 
diploma by the International 
Fair Play Committee 

The I F P Committee works 
in collaboration with the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Committee 
The award was instituted only 
a couple of years ago. 

OLYMPICS 

World Games in Moscow: 
On July 19, the Olympic flame 
will flare up in the bowl at 
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Moscow's Lenin Central Sta¬ 
dium, heralding the opening of 
the 22nd World Olympic Games 
and will continue to burn till 
August 3 

Despite U S President 
Jimmy Carter’s call to boycott 
the Games because ol Soviet 
interference m Afghanistan, 85 
of the 140 odd recognised mem¬ 
bers of the International Olym¬ 
pic Committee had sent their 
formal entries by the I O.C’s 
deadline of May 24 Another 
27 national Olympic committees 
had not yet indicated their deci¬ 
sion and 28 had said no It is 
thus lor the second time m suc¬ 
cession that the horrid squabbles 
ol politics had hit the Games. 
The previous occasion was when 
24 African and Arab countries 
had withdrawn from the Mon¬ 
treal Olympics in 1976 because 
the IOC had not acceded to 
their demand to ban New Zea¬ 
land because ol its links with 
White-ruled South Africa. 

SWIMMING 

Asian Meet: China made a 
clean sweep ol all the 33 gold 
medals in the six-nation Asian 
Swimming Meet which con¬ 
cluded at Dacca on June 7 
China's big haul also included 
21 silver medals. 

The hosts, Bangladesh, with 
five silver an 15 bronze medals, 
finished second, and were follow¬ 
ed by India with five silver and 
six bronze medals 

TABLE TENNIS 

Aslan Championships: 

Chinese reigned supreme in the 
5th Asian Table Tennis Cham¬ 
pionships which concluded at 
Calcutta on May 18. They car¬ 
ried away all the five main titles 
in the open events and claimed 
top honours in the men’s and 
women’s team championships 

Twentyone-year-oldShi Zhi- 
hao became the new bright star 
to adorn the Asian table tennis 
horizon. In the final, he created 


a big surprise by humbling the 
boy wonder of his country, Xie 
Saike, who, on his way to the 
final, had collected the scalps 
of seeded Hideo Goto, Cai 
Zhenhua and, last but not the 
least, the world No 2 and 
defending champion, Guo 
Yuehua 

In the women’s singles final, 
Qi Baoziang crowned herself 
with glory outmanoeuvring Liu 
Yang m an all-China affair 

While India’s senior players 
fell in early rounds, Sujoy Ghor- 
pade, the national junior cham¬ 
pion, brought pride to the coun¬ 
try by reaching the final of the 
boys* singles He went down 
fighting to Law Kam Tung of 
Hong K.ong, after a good fight 
Niyoti Roy, national junior 
champion, also put up a grand 
performance by reaching the 
last four stage of the girls’singles 

Final Risuns 

Men's singles Shi Zhihao 
(China) beat Xie Saike (China), 
21-17, 18-21, 21-11, 21-15 

Women’s singles Qi Bao¬ 
ziang (China) beat Liu Yang 
(China), 21-19, 12-21, 21-14, 
21-17. 

Team Tides: China clinch¬ 
ed the men’s team title for a re¬ 
cord four times in a row in the 
five Asian Championships, hav¬ 
ing conceded the title to Japan 
in the inaugural year They had 
an unblemished record of win¬ 
ning all the games. 

This was the third title for 
the Chinese women and for the 
second time successfully. They 
first won the honour in the open¬ 
ing year. 

India improved their posi¬ 
tion m the men’s section by 
finishing fourth. Previously, 
they had been placed sixth The 
Indian women, however, suffer¬ 
ed a setback, going down from 
the fifth position to the sixth. 


Sixth Championships: The 
sixth Asian Table Tennis Cham¬ 
pionships will be held in Indo¬ 
nesia in December 1981 or 
January 1982, according to an 
official statement. 

Grand Pri: Calcutta will 
host the second Grand Pri Table 
Tennis Tournament in Novem¬ 
ber this year, according to a 
decision of the International 
Table Tennis Federation. 
Twentyfour top rankers of the 
world and eight Indian players 
will take part m the competi¬ 
tion 


TENNIS 

French Tdies: Swedish won¬ 
der Bjorn Borg won the French 
Open Tennis Championship for 
the record lilth time when he 
defeated Vitas Gcrulaitis of the 
USA, 6-4, 6-1,6-2, in the final 
at Pans on June 8. 

The previous iccoid of four 
victones was set by II e n r i 
C ochet, one ol Fiance’s famous 
four musketeer?,, between 1926 
and 1932 Cochet presented the 
trophy to Borg and also the first 
prize of $ 53,000 

Chris Evert Lloyed ol the 
USA. defeated Rumanian Vir¬ 
ginia Ruzici, 6-0, 6-3, to win the 
women’s crown and also the 
first prize ol $ 42,000. 

Nations Cup: Argentina 
scored a resounding 3-0 win over 
Italy to win the $414,000 Asso¬ 
ciation of Tennis Professionals 
Nations Cup at Dusseldorf (W. 
Germany) on May 13 The win¬ 
ners got the first prize of $ 130,000. 

Results: 

Singles Guillerno Vilas 
beat Currado Barazzutti, 6-3, 
6-2,Jose-Luis Clerc beat Andri- 
ano Panatta, 7-6, 6-3. 

Doubles Guillerno Vilas 
and Jose-LuisClerc beat Andria- 
no Panatta and Paolo Berto¬ 
lucci, 6-2, 6-3. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

AASU: All-Assam Students’ 

Union. 

AAGSP: All-Assam Gana 
Sangram Parishad 

AWARDS 

33rd Cannes Film Festival 

Golden Palm Award 

“Kagemusha” (Shadow 
Warrior) by veteran Japanese 
director, Ak*ra Kurosawa, and 
“All That Tazz” by American 
Bob Fosse shared the Golden 
Palm Award at the 33rd Cannes 
Film Festival today 

The awards lor the best 
actor and the best actress went 
to Michel Piccoli and Anouk 
Aimme both of France foi 
their roles in Marco Bellochio’s 
“Salto Ncl Vuolto ” 

The pri/c for the best sup¬ 
porting actoi went to Austra¬ 
lian Jack Thompson for his role 
in Bruce Bereslord’s “Braker 
Morant” 

The award for the best 
supporting actress was shared 
by Carla" Gravma m Fttorc 
Scola’s “Laterra/a” (Italy) and 
Milena Dravic in “Special Treat¬ 
ment” (Yugoslavia), directed by 
Goran Paskaljfvic 

In addition to honouring 
the films by Kurosawa and Fosse 
the jury, presided over by Holly¬ 
wood star Kirk Douglas, unani¬ 
mously awarded its special prize 
to Frenchman Alain Resnais’ 
“Mon Oncle d’Amerique”. 


BOOKS 

A Bend in the river V S. 
Naipal 

DEFENCE 

“Taragiri” Commissioned: 

“I NS” Taras’iri, fifth of the 
six Lcandcr class fngatcs, and 
one of the finest, most modern 
and sophisticated frigates in the 
world, was formally commis¬ 
sioned mto the Indian Navy on 
May 17, 1980 by the Chief of 
Naval Staff, Admnal RL 
Pereira 

The nearly Rs 40-crorc fri¬ 
gate, built by the State-owned 
Mazagon Docks in Bombay, is 
a fully indigenous warship, capa¬ 
ble of performing varied roles in 
combat against ships, aircraft 
and submaiincs 

And, it is the first Lcandcr 
class fngatc anywhere in the 
world to carry a large anti¬ 
submarine seeking the hch- 
coptci, capable of operating 
even in adverse weather condi¬ 
tions both during day and night 

The ship carries a wide 
variety of weapons to combat 
threats posed by enemy war¬ 
ships and aiicraft and these 
include a number of radar sets 
It is equipped with the most 
sophisticated communication 
equipments, most of whuh sup¬ 
plied by the Bharat Electronics 
and the Hindustan Aircraft, 
both public sector undertakings 

INS. Taragiri is also fitted 
with secret equipment for elec¬ 
tronic warfare These equip¬ 
ments are designed to deny the 
use of equipments to the enemy 


while at the same time retaining 
the same initiative by our ships. 

Admiral Pereira, in his brief 
address, declared that the com¬ 
missioning ol INS Taragiri 
had introduced into the Navy, 
foi the first time, new recovery 
and traveling equipment for 
the9,000 kg helicopter, dedicat¬ 
ed specifically to anti-submarine 
operations 

Capt S M Gadihokc, who 
entered the naval services in 
1949, will be the captain of the 
new frigate. 

New frigate launched: India 
took another big leap forward 
in modernising its Navy with 
the launching on May 15 of 
the first of the “Godavari” class 
frigates designed and built with 
Indian expertise. 

The Ingatc -distinct from 
the “Lcandcr” class frigates— 
designed by the Indian Navy and 
built at the State-owned Maza¬ 
gon Docks, was launched on 
May 16 

Unlike the “Lcandcr” class 
frigates, which were of Bntish 
design but which progicssively 
incorporated new and original 
features, the “Godavari” class 
is totally Indian in concept, 
design and execution 

The Ma/agon Docks arc 
responsible for all the pioduc- 
tion drawings. 

jaguar to have deadly 

missile: India is likely to be¬ 
come the first country to integ¬ 
rate air-to-air missiles on the 
overwmg pylons of a jet fighter- 
aircraft. 
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This technological lead is 
expected following the Hindu¬ 
stan Aeronautics Limited’s pro¬ 
gramme to install the Matra 
R550 magic missiles on the 
overwing pylons of the Jaguar 
deep penetration strike aircraft, 
which the Indian Air Force is 
acquiring from Britain 

The Ministry of Defence is 
in touch with the British Aero¬ 
space, which is supplying the 
Jaguars, and the Matras, the 
French manuiacturers of the 
magic missile, to arrive at a 
joint agreement for this purpose^ 

Once the H A.L installs the 
missiles on the ovcrwmgs of the 
Jaguar, any country wanting to 
follow suit will have to consult 
India and seek its technical 
assistance With this, defence 
experts say, India may be en¬ 
titled to royalties 

Department of Defence 
Research set op: A new depart¬ 
ment of defence research and 
development has been created 
under the Defence Ministry to 
bring about greater indigemsa- 
tion in the production of defence 
material 

The Scientific Adviser to the 
Government of India, Dr Raja 
Ramanna, will be Secretary of 
the new department which will 
also co-ordinate activities of the 
defcncc-oricnted research labo¬ 
ratories and institutions in the 
country 

The new department will 
advise the Defence Minister and 
the Chiefs of Staff of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force and also the 
inter-services organisations on 
all scientific aspects of military 
operations, equipment and 
logistics 

According to official sources 
the department will conduct 
research, design and develop¬ 
ment plans on armaments, ex¬ 
plosives, electronics and en¬ 
gineering It will also cover 
rockets and missiles, various 
type of vehicles used by the 


armed forces, aeronautics, and 
naval oceanography items. 

The department will keep 
liaison with research and deve¬ 
lopment organisations in foreign 
countries dealing with defence 
matters. It will also help the 
Ministry m framing of and pro¬ 
motion of personnel policies and 
labour relations. 


PERSONS 

McGrady, Lorraine Gaye: 
20-ycar-old blue-eyed fashion 
model from Australia was in the 
news having been crowned as 
“Miss Asia 1980“ on May 28. 

Miss McGrady is a five-foot- 
stx-inch stunner from Brisbane, 
who weighs 114 lb. distributed 
in her 34-24-34 figure 

Miller, Henry: who died 
on June 7 at the age of 88 was 
the controversial author whose 
early novels were barred from 
the U S for nearly 30 years. 

Mr Miller’s “Tropic of Can¬ 
cer” and “Tropic of Capricorn” 
had shocked readers with their 
explicit sexuality. 

Born in New York City, Mr 
Miller lived m Paris in the 
1930s and befriended many 
American expatriates and Euro¬ 
pean artists, such as James 
Joyce and Anais Nin. 

Ohira, Masayoshi: Prime 
Minister of Japan who died on 
June 12 at the age of 70 was 
regarded as the architect of the 
normalisation of relations bet¬ 
ween Japan and China. 

As Foreign Minister m the 
Cabinet of Premier Kaduei 
Tanaka in 1972, he played a 
major role in bringing the two 
Asian powers closer. 

First elected Premier on 
December 7, 1978, he was re¬ 
elected to this post on Novem¬ 
ber 6, 1979. 


PLACES 

Kwangju: is the rebellious 
provincial city in South Korea 
where several hundred diehard 
insurgents continued their arm¬ 
ed resistance amid growing 
chance of a major military 
assault on them at any moment 
in the last week of May The 
South Korean forces, however, 
withdrew from Kwangju after 
crushing a major anti-govern¬ 
ment rebellion. A total of 133 
persons were'reported killed m 
rioting m the city. 


SCIENCE 

“neutrino”: is a sub-atomic 
particle with a mass 13,000 times 
less than that of an electron 
which is shaking the fundamen¬ 
tals of particle physics and m 
the process, it is shattering the 
concept of the universe, accord¬ 
ing to Prof David N Schramm, 
a world famous astrophysicist 
from the University of Chicago. 

The particle, called “neu¬ 
trino”, was hitherto thought to 
be weightless Early in May 
1980, at a meeting of the Ame¬ 
rican Physical Society in 
Washington, Prof Fred Rcines 
of the University of California 
announced the results of an ex¬ 
periment which concluded that 
the neutrinos have some mass, 
though tiny Some USSR 
scientists too have made a simi¬ 
lar inference from the observa¬ 
tion of the decay of titanium 

The problem of neutrinos, 
along with topics like the origin 
of the universe, the solar sys¬ 
tem, the cosmic rays and the im¬ 
pact of the latest discovery of 
the neutrino mass on astro¬ 
physics, were discussed at the 
Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research at a five-day work- 
s h o p on "nucleosynthesis", 
jointly organised by the National 
Science Foundation, USA, the 
Physical Research Laboratory, 
Ahmedabad, and the 71FR, 
Bombay. ** 
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"Relic neutrinos produced 
during the early evolution of the 
universe are abundant today 
and if they have masses, they 
would contribute to the mass of 
the universe dominantly”, Dr 
Schramm said 

This means that the universe 
is heavier than we thought it to 
he and it might allow the 
galaxies to “collapse'’, thus 
bringing an end to the universe, 
he added 

Another implication of the 
neutrino mass is that the model 
of the sun may have to be chang¬ 
ed drastically The sun, it is 
known, emitted enormous num¬ 
ber of neutrinos as a result of 
the thermonuclear fusion but 
what the physicists could detect 
was only one-third of the neu¬ 
trinos produced Perhaps, they 
decay before reaching the earth 
or they quickly convert into 
different types of particles. 
Efforts are being made to track 
down the neutrinos and measure 
them 

The neutrino mass, however, 
may help resolve certain cos¬ 
mological problems like the age 
of the universe, according to 
Prot Schramm The physicists 
could not account for certain 
amount of mass in the cluster of 
galaxies and the neutrinos might 
explain the “missing mass’’. 

Putting Nuclear waste into 
Space: The USA is consider¬ 
ing packing nuclear waste 1 in 
rockets and launching them to 
safe dumping grounds in dis¬ 
tant galaxies 

The National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration has 
awarded a $ 296,000 contract to 
the Boeing company to help 
study whether potentially dan¬ 
gerous wastes could be put into 
eternal orbit about the sun, 
into another solar system or 
elsewhere in the universe 

The four-year study project 
is a joint effort of NASA and 
the Energy Department. They 
will decide the next step after 


Boeing reports its initial assess¬ 
ment in December. 

U.K. Scientists develop test- 
tube plant: U.K. scientists have 
developed the first test-tube plant 
in the world 

An official publication of the 
rubber board said the Unilever 
Research Centre in South Bed¬ 
fordshire had developed test- 
tube oil palms Its programme 
was to set up an oil palm planta¬ 
tion in Malaysia using test-tube 
plants 

According to British scien¬ 
tists, the climate in Malaysia 
was the most suited for such a 
plantation and the yield was 
expected to be very high. 

Several other monocotyldcn- 
ous species had also been deve¬ 
loped in test-tubes m the centre 
Research on coconut plants was 
still in the test-tube stage 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Soyuz-36: A Soviet-Hun- 
ganan cosmonaut team docked 
its Soyuz space capsule on May 
27 with the Soviet Union’s 
orbitting Salyut-6 station and 
went aboard the station 

The mission’s veteran Soviet 
commander, Betaian Farkas, 
checked the tightness of the 
docking unit, then hoarded 
Salyut-6 to j'oin Soviet cosmo¬ 
nauts Leonid Popov and Valery 
Ryumm, in space since April 9. 

Salyut’s systems were func¬ 
tioning normally, and all four 
cosmonauts were feeling well 
It said the work programme had 
begun, and on its completion 
Kubasov and Farkas would 
return to earth in Soyuz 35 
spacecraft that took Popov and 
Ryumir into space 

The Hungarian-Soviet cos¬ 
monaut team slashed back 
through the earth’s atmosphere 
on June 3 for a soft touchdown 
in the Soviet Republic of Kaza¬ 
khstan after more than a week 
in space aboard the orbiting 


Salyut-6. 

Indian to be next comonant: 

The Soviet Ambassador to India, 
Mr Y.M Vorontsov, announced 
on May 28 in New Delhi that 
the next cosmonaut to be sent 
into space would be an Indian. 

Speaking at a function to 
mark the successful docking of 
the Soviet Soyuz-36 space cap¬ 
sule with the Salyut-6 maimed 
space station this morning, Mr 
Vorontsov said his country was 
waning for the announcement 
of the name of the Indian to be 
(Mined in the Soviet Union for 
the space mission 

He said the Government of 
India had agreed in February 
last to the proposal of sending 
an Indian cosmonaut m space 
It would take not less than one 
year to train a cosmonaut, de¬ 
pending upon the qualifications. 

Soyu/-36 was launched on 
May 26 with Mr Valery Kuba¬ 
sov, Soviet Mission Commander, 
and Mr Bertalan Farkas, Hun¬ 
garian cosmonaut 

Pioneer Venns-I: An Ame¬ 
rican spacecraft circling Venus, 
stealing glances through misty 
veils, has seen most of the 
planet’s face for the first time and 
has found some remarkable 
features. 

The National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration said 
on May 29 that Pioneer Venus-I 
has mapped more than 83 per 
cent of the planet's surface till 
now, is to cover 93 per cent by 
the June-end. 

The unmanned spacecraft 
has mapped huge continent- 
sized uplifts, deep rift valleys, 
mountains as high as Everest 
and giant shallow craters 

For a planet once thought 
to be drab and featureless be¬ 
neath its thick layer of clouds, 
scientists say Venus has turned 
out to be stunning. 
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India and China : A naw phase of Cordiality 

(Contd. from page 764) 


Pakistani nuclear scientist 
China is also believed to have 
increased its military arms com¬ 
mitments to Pakistan following 
an understanding with the USA 
How can we reconcile China's 
continuing military and other 
assistance to Pakistan and its 
frequent gcstuies of friendship 
to India 7 China is curiently 
budding a major missile base m 
Tibet, perhaps with U S assis¬ 
tance 

Perhaps a concrete result 
may emerge in October next 
when, on an invitation from the 
Government of India, the 
Chinese Icadei, Chairman Hua, 


will visit Delhi The talks pro¬ 
posed to be held on that occa¬ 
sion may mark a new phase in 
Delhi-Bcipng relations But as 
the sad experience of Mr Atal 
Behan Vajpayee during his Feb¬ 
ruary, 1979, visit showed, the 
Chinese are capable of deceit and 
duplicity and of giving unplea¬ 
sant surprises to the very coun¬ 
tries they arc professedly out to 
befriend By this time China 
must have realised that neither 
Pakistan nor India is willing to 
adopt strong anti-Soviet atti¬ 
tudes to please China, whose 
leaders may, thereto! e, become 
more realistic and practical than 
idealists 


bound to increase. But there 
has been an element of exaggera¬ 
tion : it is wrong to say that the 
vast majority of the people to¬ 
day arc criminal minded, thiefs 
and robbers Let us not defame 
mankind for the misdeeds of a 
small percentage of people 
Aberrations have always been 
there, the effort o! civilisation is 
to tame and discipline the 
wrong-doers and the criminal 
minded Life was simpler in 
olden days but it was also shorter 
and harder, the lull potential 
was not easily developed Must 
we go back to those limes 7 It is 
not advisable, and in any case 
history cannot, and indeed must 
not, be reversed That would be 
a capital lolly 


Problems of (negative) Industrial Growth Rate 

(Contd from page 766) 


and escalating their demands 
Efforts to establish and maintain 
industrial truce have yielded no 
encouraging results so far 

5. Capacity under-utiliza¬ 
tion: Many of the existing in¬ 
dustrial units arc under-utilized 
According to the latest Report 
on Currency and Finance, RBI, 
nearly 25 per cent of the installed 
capacity in the industrial sector 
was not utilized m 1978 due to 
reasons, some of which have 
been stated before The aver¬ 
age ratio of capacity utilization 
to installed capacity varies from 
one industry to another Some 
of the consumer goods indust i ics 
have even overshot the installed 
capacity while many others con¬ 
tinue trailing behind with huge 
idle capacities In the case of 
‘Basic* and ‘Capital goods’ 
industries, this ratio declined in 
1978 compared with 1977 but it 


uicicosed in the case of ‘Inter¬ 
mediate’ and ‘Consumer goods’ 
industries The number of 
industries, spread over in all the 
four groups, with more than 80 
per cent of capacity utilization 
ratio increased from 19 to 22 in 
1978 Undcr-ulilization cha¬ 
racterised generally the entire 
sector 

6. Industrial sickness: The 
situation regarding industrial 
sickness worsened during 1978- 
79 (July-Junc) There were 334 
sick units m that year, mostly 
in the group ‘Consumer goods’ 
industries 

Conclusion: If the industrial 
sector is to be taken out of the 
red, the government as well as 
the captains of industry will have 
to make concerted efforts to 
reorient the large, medium and 
small sector industries 


Debate, Discussion 

(Contd from page 776) 

trader and the manufacturer to 
lus heels il he acts in co-opera¬ 
tion with ofher buyers 7 We 
often hear ol consumer forums 
in Delhi and Bombay The 
beneficiaries are a few hundied, 
md the vast majority of con¬ 
sumer au still m a sad plight 
Lately, the public distribution 
system has been functioning in 
this count!y, thcic r a network 
of super ba/ais and fair price 
shops at which many articles 
and commodities arc supplied 
at fixed prices But the bureau¬ 
cratic approach, the denial of 
any choice to the consumer, the 
pool seivice and the marginal 
diffciencc in the prices hardly 
make it woithwhile toi people 
hung at some distance to spend 
time in going through the formal 
procedures at such official agen¬ 
cies “Consumer is King” is a 
myth and an illusion 


Topical Essay (Contd. from page 774) 

masquerading as saviours of more sophisticated with the pro- 
mankind and representatives of gress of science But this is 
God Of course crime has in- inevitab c With the increase in 
creased and has also become population human follies were 
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Chancellor of Aligarh Muslim Uni¬ 
versity. 

Resigned 

/ :er [human Defence Minuter 
ol Jsiael. 


Appointed, Elected t tc. 

Salman Haidar Deputy Perma¬ 
nent Representative of India to the 
United Nations, has been appointed 
Ambassador to Bhutan 

Muhammed Ah Foum Appoint¬ 
ed High Commissioner ol Tanzania 
to India 

VK Grover Appointed India's 
High Commissioner to Kenya He 
replaced Mr AND Haksar 


Ran lambn Appointed India's 
High Commissioner to Zambia 

Dr II a s a n Shan/ Appointed 
Afghanistan s new Ambassador to 
India 

Commodore 6 T Had/mam He 
has taken ovei as Chief ol St aft at the 
I astern Naval Comm md Headquar¬ 
ters 

Son nl IItimid He has suceecdcd 
Pmlessor A M Khusio as Vice- 


Died 

Masasoshi Ohira Prime Minis¬ 
ter ol Japan 

II e it r \ Miller Controversial 
authoi ol ‘ Tiopie of Cancer" and 
Iiopic of Capncom" 

Malms n 1 1 uei a foimcr Union 

Mmistei 

(mi I V Rwiiii India's High 
C ommissionci lo C anada. 


Mrs Indua Gandhi 


Kao Buendra Singh 
H Shankaianand 


ABA Ghani Khan 
Chaudhun 
P V Narasimha Kao 
R Venkataraman 
V P Sathe 


Zail Singh 
Shiv Shankar 


Expanded 

Union Council of Ministers 


CABIM r 

J’nme Mmi-aci, Defence and 
all Mmisliics anil Depart 
inents not indicated below 
A"i leultuic 
I.due,moil 

(, Ulditioiml t/nnifi I lealth and 
I amily WeMau) 

I nc i ov 

i xlein.d \ll 'lis 
I llianee 

Inlornntion A Bioideislmg 
(Ad'lit.omd i Inline Supply & 
Rehabilitation) 

Home Ml ms 

law, lnsiiie and Company 
Allan > 


K irlik Oiaon 
7 R Ansan 
Sita K tin hesan 
('h iianiit ( banana 
Dalbu Singh 
I Vm.ii.ih 
liuta Singh 
( hand!) 1 il 
( liundruk u 
Vikiam Mahaian 
Mrs Ram Dulari Sinhn 


( omimmications 
( omineree 

Pailianicniaiy Allans 
Indust iv 

Pel i ole uni A ( hcmicals 
Iaboui 

Sluppini! A Trnnspoit 

lounsm A ('ivil Aviation 
I IlllgV 

Infoi m.ilion A Bioadcasting 


Di PUI Y MINIS 11 RS 


Mallikui iun 
P Venkata Kiddy 
Mohd Usman Anf 
Maganhhai Barot 
Vii.iy N Paid 
P K 1 liungon 


Railways 
Industries 
NVoiks A Housing 
I inanec 

Science A 1 echnology 
Supply A Rehabilitation 


Kamlapati Tnpalhi 
A P Shaima 
P(' Sethi 

Bhishma Naram Smi'h 
Pranab Kuma' 
Mukhcrjec 


K iilwa.> -> 

Sluppin" A Iianspoil 
I oiiirm A ( iv il Aviation 
Parli micnlaiy Allans 
< oiiimu, e 

( idditiunnl ihalve Steel) 


Noli* - llie Lnion (about Ministers added are IT 
Shuh ln, A D I an and Kedai I'ande 

I hi new Mulish rs o/ Stah air / An/aiah, Huta Singh, 
Chandulul (litiiiditikui I ikiain Muhajan, Mrs Ram 
Dulari Smlui and Dollar Sntifh 


C M Stephen 
Vcerendia Paid 
VC Shukla 
Naram Dull Tivvan 
Kedar Pandc 


< oniinuniealion 
IVlioluim 
( ivd Supplies 
Planni in 
li ligation 


MINISIJKS Ol S1A11. 


RV SvvaminalJnn 
Nihar Ranjan 1 askar 
P Vcnkalasubbaiah 
Yogendra Makwana 
C K Jaflar Shauef 


Aglleliltuic 

Health 

Home Allairs 
Home A Hairs 
Railways 


Newly Appointed ( hief Ministers 

Bihai Jagamiatli Mislua 
Gujaiat Madhavsinh Solanki 
Madhya Pnuhsli Aijun Singh 
Muhuiushfra Abdul Keliman Anlulay 
Orissa J B Patnaik 
Punjab Daihaia Singh 
Rajasthan lagannalh Palladia 
Tamil Nadu xl <j Ramajiandran 
Uttar Prudish Vishwanaih Pralap Singh 
Nagaland J D Jasokic 


EVENTS 


MAY 

16—-No confidence motion passed 
against the Government of Pome 
Minister (Masayoshi Ohiu) of 

Japan 

—China successfully lest-fires a 
long-range carrier rocket (ICBM) 
into the Central Pacific Ocean, 


boosting its space research pro¬ 
gramme and adding significantly 
to its strategic missile capability 
(The success o] the test demons¬ 
trated that China had the input Uv 
to hit targets in huropean Russia 
and the continental USA ysith 
its strategic missile force ) 


19 - II N D.ihuguna, who Lst month 
quit all Congress (I) posts, resigns 
the pi unary membership of the 
parly and hts scat in the Lok 
bdbha 

20—Snulii Korean Cabinet headed by 
Prime Minister Shin Hyun llwak, 
resigns two days after the military 
took over near-complete control 
of the countiy. 

(Contd on page 808) 
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VOCABULARY 

(Meaning of Selected Words used in this issue ) 


aberration: deviation from 
the usual, normal, or right, 
wandering of intellect; mental 
lapse. 

ablution: act of washing esp 
the body, cerimomal washing. 

Achillean: adj like Achil¬ 
les, the great Greek hero in 
Trojan war, brave, swift of foot, 
unrelenting m wrath, invulnera¬ 
ble except in the heel, by which 
his mother held him when she 
dipped him in the Styx 

ad nauseam: to the pitch of 
producing disgust 

alchemy: the mtant stage 
ol chemistry, its chief pursuits 
the transmutation of other 
metals into gold, and the elixir 
of life, transmuting potency 

animalculous: one that can¬ 
not be seen by the naked eye 

bamboozle: to deceive, to 
confound or mystify 

berserk: Norse warrior 
whom the sight of the field of 
battle would fill with a frenzied 
and resistless fury 

cataracts: a waterspout, a 
floodgate, an opaque condition 
of the lense of the eye, pain¬ 
less, unaccompanied by inflam¬ 
mation. 

charnel-house: a place 
where the bones thrown up by 
grave-diggers are put 

commensurate: equal in 
measure or extent, m due pro¬ 
portion. 

continuum: that which is 
continuous; that which must be 
regarded as continuous and the 
same and which can be des¬ 
cribed only relatively. 

crucible: an earthen pot 
for melting ores; metals etc. 


decry: to cry down; to con¬ 
demn; to censure as worthless; 
to blame. 

deify: to exalt to the rank 
of a god; to worship as a deity, 
to make god like. 

dope: a liquid added to 
improve the efficiency of any¬ 
thing, opium, a drug, esp. one 
administered to a racehorse or 
taken by an addict; (US) confi¬ 
dential or fraudulent informa¬ 
tion in advance 

eccentric: departing from 
the centre; out of the usual 
course, not confirming to com¬ 
mon rules; odd 

en masse: in a body 

eulogise: to lift up, to 
praise highly 

fecundity: fruitfulness; pro¬ 
lificness. 


gullible: a dupe, an easily 
duped person, a hoax 

hegemony: leadership, pre¬ 
ponderant influence, esp of one 
state over others 

imprecate: to call down by 
prayer (esp something evil), 
pray for or to, invoke evil 
upon 

indolence: indisposed to 
activity, not painful 

lucre: sordid gain, riches 

monster: anything out of 
usual course of nature, a pro¬ 
digy, a fabulous animal, an 
abnormally formed animal or 
plant, anything gigantic, any¬ 
thing horrible from ugliness or 
wickedness 

morass: a tract of soft wet 
ground, a marsh 

mundane: worldly, earthly, 
cosmic 


SVKNT8 (Contd from page 807) 


21—China successfully test-fires seve¬ 
ral inter-continental ballistic 
missiles on a target in the South 
Pacific between May 18 and 21 
(The tests were conducted "In an 
area with a radius of 70 nautical 
miles In the Pacific Ocean, cen¬ 
tred at seven degrees zero minutes 
south latitude and 171 degrees 33 
minutes east longitude situated 
between Tuvalu and the New 
Hebrides Islands ) 

23—Army encircles Kwangju, the 
riot-torn provincial city in South 
Korea 

JUNE 

2—Congress (I) swept to power in 
eight out of the nine States as a 
result of Assembly elections 
These States are : Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Onssa, Rajas¬ 
than, Maharashtra, Punjab, 
Bihar, and Uttar Pradesh 

A1ADMK headed by M G 
Ramachandran, gets absolute 
majority in Tamil Nadu. 

S—A 16-member National Demo¬ 
cratic Party (N.N D.P.) Ministry 


headed by Mr J D Jasokie, 
sworn in 

7— Petrol, diesel puces raised 

8— Prime Min.stcr Mrs Indua 
Gandhi expands her council ol 
ministers V C Shukla, Kedai 
Pande and Narain Dutt Tiwan 
inducted into Union Cabinet 
along with six new Ministers ot 
State and six Deputy Ministers 

Id—The Lok Sabha approves the 
continuance of President’s rule 
in Assam for another six months 
from June 12 

—Tribal uprising in Tripura, vio¬ 
lence toll rises to 300 

12— Death of Masayoshi Ohira, Prime 
Minister of Japan. 

13— Sanjay Gandhi appointed Gene¬ 
ral Secretary of the Congress (1) 

14— Mauritius seeks return of Diego 
Garcia from U K 

16—Railway Budget presented to 
Parliament, five to 20 per cent 
increase in passenger fares and a 
IS per cent surcharge on rail 
Treight traffic proposed 
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